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PREFACE. 


The  papers,  from  which  the  work  now  sub-, 
mitted  to  the  public  has  been  extracted,  were 
written  by  Mr  Bentham  at  various  times,  from 
the  year  1802  to  1812.  They  comprise  a  very 
minute  exposition  of  his  views  on  all  the 
branches  of  the  great  subject  of  Judicial  Evi- 
dence, intermixed  with  criticisms  on  the  Law  of 
Evidence  as  it  is  established  in  this  country, 
and  with  incidental  remarks  on  the  state  of  that 
branch  of  law  in  most  of  the  continental  sys- 
tems of  jurisprudence. 

Mr  Bentham's  speculations  on  Judicial  Evi- 
dence have  already  been  given  to  the  world,  in 
a  more  condensed  form,  by  M.  Dumont,  of 
Geneva,   in  the   ''Traits  des  Preuves  Judici- 
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aires/'  published  in  1823  :    one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting among  the  important  works  founded 
on  Mr  Bentham's  manuscripts,  with  which  that 
"  first  of  translators  and  redacteurs,''  as  he  has 
justly  been  termed,  has  enriched  the  library  of 
the  continental  jurist.    The  strictures,  however, 
on  English  law,  which  compose  more  than  one- 
half  of  the    present  work,    were   judiciously 
omitted  by  M.  Dumont,  as  not  sufficiently  in- 
teresting to  a.  continental  reader  to  compensate 
(or  the  very  considerable  space  which  they 
would  have  occupied.    To  an  English  reader — 
to  him  at  least  who  loves  his  country  sufficiently 
well  to  desire  that  what  is  defective  in  her  in- 
stitutions should  be  amended,  and,  in  order  to 
its  being  amended,   should  be  known — ^these 
criticisms  will  not  be  the  least  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  work.     As  is  usual  in  the  critical 
and  controversial  part  of  Mr  Bentham's  writings, 
the  manner  is  forcible  and  perspicuous.     The 
occasional  obscurity,  of  which  his  style  is  ac- 
cused, but  w^hich  in  reality  is  almost  confined 
to  the  more  intricate  of  the  theoretical  discus- 
•ionSp  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  the  nature 
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of  the  subject  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  render  the 
work  a  sealed  letter  to  those  who  read  merely 
for  amusement.  They  who  really  desire  to 
possess  useful  knowledge  do  not  grudge  the 
trouble  necessary  to  acquire  it. 

The  task  of  the  Editor  has  chiefly  consisted 
in  collating  the  manuscripts.  Mr  Bentham 
had  gone  over  the  whole  of  the  field  several 
times,  at  intervals  of  some  length  from  one  an- 
other, with  little  reference  on  each  occasion  to 
what  he  had  written  on  the  subject  at  the  former 
times.  Hence,  it  was  often  found  that  the  same 
topic  had  been  treated  two  and  even  three 
times ;  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  Editor  to 
determine,  not  only  which  of  the  manuscripts 
should  supply  the  basis  of  the  chapter,  but  like- 
wise how  great  a  portion  of  each  of  those  which 
were  laid  aside  might  usefully  be  incorporated 
with  that  which  was  retained.  The  more  re- 
cent of  the  manuscripts  has  in  most  cases  been 
adopted  as  the  ground-work,  being  generally 
that  in  which  the  subjects  were  treated  most 
comprehensively  and  systematically ;  while  the 


earlier  ones  often  contained  thoughts  and  illus- 
trations of  considerable  value,  with  passages, 
and  sometimes  whole  pages,  written  with  great 
spirit  and  pungency.  Where  these  could  con- 
veniently be  substituted  for  the  corresponding 
passages  in  the  manuscript  chosen  as  the  basis 
of  the  work,  the  substitution  has  been  made. 
Where  this  was  thought  inexpedient,  either  on 
account  of  the  merit  of  the  passages  which 
would  thus  have  been  superseded,  or  because 
their  omission  would  have  broken  the  thread  of 
the  discussion,  the  Editor  (not  thinking  himself 
justified  in  suppressing  anything  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  valuable  in  the  original) 
has  added  the  passage  which  was  first  written, 
instead  o(  substituting  it  for  that  which  was  com- 
posed more  recently.  From  this  cause  it  may 
occasionally  be  found  in  perusing  the  work,  that 
the  same  ideas  have  been  introduced  more  than 
once,  indifferent  dresses.  But  the  Editor  hopes 
thftl  t*>'^  ^''^  never  prove  to  be  the  case,  except 
whore  cither  the  merit  of  both  passages,  or  the 
,»uner  in  which  one  of  them  was  interwoven 
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with  the  matter  preceding  and  following  it,  con- 
stituted a  sufficient  motive  for  retaining  both. 

The  plan  of  the  work  having  been  altered  and 
enlarged  at  different  times,  and  having  ulti- 
mately extended  to  a  much  wider  range  of 
subjects  than  were  included  in  the  original 
design,  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that 
the  same  subject  has  been  discussed  inciden- 
tally in  one  book,  which  was  afterwards  treated 
directly  in  another*  In  some  of  these  cases  the 
incidental  discussion  has  been  omitted,  as  being 
no  longer  necessary ;  but  in  others  it  contained 
important  matter,  which  was  not  to  be  found  in 
the  direct  and  more  methodical  one,  and  which, 
from  the  plan  on  which  the  latter  was  composed, 
it  was  not  found  possible  to  introduce  in  it.  In 
such  cases  both  discussions  have  usually  been 
retained. 

The  work,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
not  having  been  written  consecutively,  but 
part  at  one  time,  and  part  at  another,  and 
having  always  been  regarded  by  the  author 
as  an  unfinished  work,  it  has  sometimes, 
(though  but  rarely)  occurred,  that  while  one 
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topic  was  treated  several  times  over,  another,  of 
perhaps  equal  importance,  was  not  treated  at 
all.  Such  deficiencies  it  was  the  wish  of  Mr 
Bentham  that  the  Editor  should  endeavour  to 
supply.  In  compliance  with  this  wish,  some 
cases  of  the  exclusioli  of  evidence  in  English 
law,  which  were  not  noticed  by  Mr  Bentham, 
have  been  stated  and  commented  upon  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  book  on  Makeshift  Evi- 
dence, and  in  two  chapters  of  the  sixth  part 
of  the  Book  on  Exclusion.*  He  has  like- 
wise subjoined  to  some  of  the  chapters  in 
the  latter  book,  a  vindication  of  the  doctrines 
which  they  contain,  against  the  strictures  of  an 
able  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  A  few 
miscellaneous  notes  are  scattered  here  and  there, 
but  sparingly :  nor  could  anything,  except  the 
distinctly  expressed  wish  of  the  Author,  have 

^  Hie  Editor  bat  not  thought  it  neoessuy  to  coosah,  od 
the  state  of  the  eiisting  law,  any  other  andiorities  dian  die 
compilations  of  Phillipps,  Starkie,  and  others.  These  works 
wne  sofficiently  andioritatiTe  for  his  porpoae ;  and  if  the 
state  of  the  law  be  sodi,  ttiat  even  dioae  ezpeiienced  kwrers 
ean  have  misanderstood  it,  this  simple  hd  proTes  moie 
against  the  law  than  any  remarks  wbidi  the  Editor  ean 
have  grouMled  on  the  miicopceptiun. 
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induced  the  Editor  to  think  that  any  additions 
of  his  could  enhance  the  value  of  a  work  on 
such  a  subject,  and  from  such  a  hand. 

For  the  distribution  of  the  work  in  Chapters 
and  Sections,  the  editor  alone  is  responsible. 
The  division  into  Books  is  all  that  belongs  to 
the  author. 

The  original  manuscripts  contained,  under 
the  title  of  Causes  of  the  Exclusion  of  Evi^ 
dence,  a  treatise  on  the  principal  defects  of  the 
English  system  of  Technical  Procedure.  This 
extensive  subject  may  appear  not  to  be  so  in- 
mately  connected  with  the  more  limited  design 
of  a  work  which  professes  to  treat  of  Judicial 
Evidence  only,  as  to  entitle  a  dissertation  upon 
it  to  a  place  in  these  pages.  On  examination, 
however,  the  parenthetical  treatise  was  thought 
to  be  not  only  so  instructive,  but  so  full  of 
point  and  vivacity,  that  its  publication  could  not 
but  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  present 
work :  and  the  additional  bulk,  in  a  work  which 
already  extended  beyond  four  volumes,  was  not 
deemed  a  preponderant  objection,  ei^ecially  as 
the  dissertation,  from  the  liveliness  and  poign- 
ancy with  which  it  exposes  established  absurd- 
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ities,  gives  in  some  degree  a  relief  to  the  com- 
parative abstruseness  of  some  other  parts  of  the 
work.  It  stands  as  the  eighth  in  order  of  the 
ten  books  into  which  the  work  is  divided. 

A  few  of  the  vices  in  the  detail  of  English 
law,  which  are  complained  of  both  in  this  book 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  have  been  either 
wholly  or  partially  remedied  by  Mr  Peel's  re- 
cent law  reforms ;  and  some  others  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  removed,  if  the  recommendations 
of  the  late  Chancery  Commission  be  carried  into 
execution.  The  changes,  however,  which  will 
thus  be  effected  in  a  system  of  procedure  founded 
altogether  upon  wrong  principles,  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  render  that  system  materially 
better ;  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  they  will  even 
tend  to  render  it  worse :  since  the  77iald  Jide 
suitor  has  always  several  modes  of  distressing 
his  adversary  by  needless  delay  or  expense,  and 
these  petty  reforms  take  away  at  most  one  or 
two,  but  leave  it  open  to  him  to  have  recourse 
to  others,  which,  though  perhaps  more  trouble- 
some to  himself,  may  be  even  more  burden- 
some to  his  bond/tde  adversary  than  the  former. 
Thus,  for  instance :    in  one  of  the  eailier  chap- 
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ters  of  Book  VIII,  the  reader  will  find  an  ex- 
posure of  one  of  those  contrivances  for  making 
delay  which  were  formerly  within  the  power  of 
t\\e  dishonest  suitor ;  I  mean  that  of  groundless 
writs  of  error.     Mr  Peel  has  partially  {and  Imt 
partially)  taken  away  this  resource,   and  the 
consequence,  as  we  are  informed,  has  been,  not 
that  improper  delay  lias  not  been  obtained,  but 
that  it  has  been  obtained  by  way  of  demurrer, 
or  by  joining  issue  and  proceeding  to  trial; 
either  of  which    expedients  (though  perhaps 
somewhat  less  efficacious  to  the  party  seeking 
delay)  are  equally,  if  not  more,  oppressive  in 
the  shape  of  expense  to  the  party  against  whom 
they  are  employed,   than   the  proceedings  in 

error. 
The  truth  is,  that,  bad  as  the  English  system 

of  jurisprudence  is,  its  parts  harmonize  tolera- 
bly well  together;  and  if  one  part,  however 
bad,  be  taken  away,  while  another  part  is  left 
standing,  the  arrangement  which  is  substituted 
for  it  may,  for  the  time,  do  more  harm  by  its 
imperfect  adaptation  to  the  remainder  of  the 
old  system,  than  the  removal  of  the  abuse  can 
do  good.      The  objection  so  often  ugred  by 
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lawyers  as  an  argument  against  refimns,  ''  That 
in  so  complicaled  and  intricate  a  system  of 
jurispmdence  as  ours,  no  one  can  foretell  what 
the  oxisequences  of  the  slightest  innovation 
may  be/'  is  perfectly  correct ;  although  the  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  it  is  not,   as  they 
would  have  it  to  be  understood,  that  the  system 
ought  not  to  be  reformed,  but  that  it  ou^t  to 
be  reformed  thoroughly,  and  on  a  comprehen- 
sire  plan ;   not  piecemeal,  but  at  once.     There 
are  numerous  cases  in  which  a  gradual  change 
is  preferable  to  a  sudden  one ;   because  its  im- 
mediate consequences  can  be  more  distinctly 
foreseen.     But  in  this  case,  the  consequences 
even  of  a  sudden  change  can  be  much  more 
easily  foreseen  than  those  of  a  gradual  one. 
Whatever  difficulties  men  might  at  first  experi- 
ence (though  the  difficulties  which  they  would 
experience  have  been  infinitely  exaggerated)  in 
adapting  their  conduct  to  a  system  of  procedure 
entirely  founded  on  rational,  and  therefore  on 
new,   principles;    none  are  more  ready  than 
lawyers  themselves  to  admit  that  still  greater 
difficulty  would  be  felt  in  adapting  it   to  a 
system  partly  rational  and  partly  technical. 
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For  such  a  thorough  reform,  or  rather  re-con- 
struction of  oar  laws,  the  public  mind  is  not 
yet  entirely  prepared.  But  it  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  such  a  state  of  preparation.  It  is 
now  no  longer  considered  as  a  mark  of  disaffec- 
tion towards  the  state,  and  hostility  to  social 
order  and  to  law  in  general,  to  express  an 
opinion  that  the  existing  law  is  defective,  and 
requires  a  radical  reform.  Thus  much  Mr 
PeeFs  attempts  have  already  done  for  the  best 
interests  of  his  country;  and  they  will  in  time 
do  much  more.  A  new  spirit  is  rising  in  the 
profession  itself.  Of  this  the  recent  work  of  Mr 
Humphreys,  obtaining,  as  it  has  done,  so  great 
circulation  aiKl  celebrity,  is  one  of  the  most  grati- 
fying indications.  The  reform  which  he  con- 
templates in  one  of  the  most  difficult,  as  well 
as  important  branches  of  the  law,  is  no  timid 
and  trifling  attempt  to  compromise  with  the 
evil,  but  goes  to  the  root  at  once.*  And  the 
rapidity  with  which  this   spirit  is   spreading 

*  It  may  not  be  impertinent  here  to  remark,  that  the 
suggestions  of  Mr  Humphreys,  admirable  as  they  are,  have 
recei?ed  most  valuable  improvements  from  Mr  Bentham's 
pen, — See  an  article  in  the  fVestminster  Review ^  No.  XII. 


among  the  young  and  rising  lawyers,  notwitli- 
standing  the  degree  in  which  their  pecuniary 
interest  must  be  affected  by  the  removal  of  the 
abuses,  is  one  of  the  most  cheering  signs  of  the 
times,  and  goes  far  to  shew,  that  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  profession  has  usually  clung  to 
the  worst  parts  of  existing  systems,  was  owing 
not  wholly  to  those  sinister  interests  which 
Mr  Benthara  has  so  instructively  expounded, 
but,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  extreme  difficulty 
which  a  mind  conversant  only  with  one  set  of 
securities  feels  in  conceiving  that  society  can 
possibly  be  held  together  by  any  other. 

It  has  appeared  to  the  Editor  superfluous  to 
add  one  word  in  recommendation  of  the  work. 
The  vast  importance  of  the  subject,  which  is 
obvious  to  all  men,  and  the  consideration  that 
it  hjis  now  for  the  first  time  been  treated  philo- 
sophically, and  by  such  a  master,  contain  in 
themselves  so  many  incitements  of  curiosity  to 
every  liberal  mind,  to  every  mind  which  regards 
knowledge  on  important  subjects  as  an  object 
of  desire,  that  volumes  might  be  written  without 
adding  to  their  force. 

JOHN  S.  MILL. 
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PROSPECTIVE    VIEW. 


Before  entering  on  the  perusal  of  the  following 
work,  it  may  afford  some  satisfaction  to  the 
reader  to  understand,  from  a  general  intimation, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  information  which 
he  may  expect  from  it. 

The  results  may  be  comprised  in  three  pro- 
positions :  the  one,  a  theorem  to  be  proved ;  the 
other  two,  problems  to  be  solved. 

The  theorem  is  this :  that,  merely  with  a 
view  to  rectitude  of  decision,  to  the  avoidance 
of  the  mischiefs  attached  to  undue  decision, 
no  species  of  evidence  whatsoever,  willing  or 
unwilling,  ought  to  be  excluded :  for  that  al- 
though in  certain  cases  it  may  be  right  that  this 
or  that  lot  of  evidence,  though  tendered,  should 
not  be  admitted,  yet,  in  these  cases,  the  reason 
for  the  exclusion  rests  on  other  grounds ;  viz. 
avoidance  of  vexation,  expense,  and  delay.  The 
proof  of  this  theorem  constitutes  the  first  of 
the  three  main  results. 

To  give  instructions,  pointing  out  the  means 
by  which  what  can  be  done  may  be  done  towards 
securing  the  truth  of  evidence :  this  is  one  of  the 
two  main  problems,  the  solution  of  which  is  here 
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attempted.    The  solutkm  of  it  is  the  secmd  of 
the  three  main  results. 

To  give  instnictioiis,  serving  to  assist  the  mind 
of  the  judge  in  forming  its  estimate  of  the  pro- 
bability of  truth,  in  the  instance  of  the  evidence 
presented  to  it ;  in  a  word,  in  judging  of  the 
weight  of  evidence :  this  is  the  other  of  the 
two  main  problems  which  are  here  attempted  to 
be  solved.  The  solution  of  it  constitutes  the 
third  of  the  three  main  results. 

Of  these  propositions,  the  first,  which  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  by  which  an  opinicm  is  an- 
nounced, can  scarce  have  fiuled  to  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  {m>fessiQnal  lawyer  tiie  idea  of 
novelty,  and  not  of  simple  novelty  only,  but  of 
paradox.  Of  my  own  country  1  speak  in  the 
first  place ;  and  the  observaticm  may,  without 
much  danger  of  error,  be  extended  to  every 
odier  of  the  most  highly  enl^tened  natjons. 
Many  and  extensive  are  the  masses  c^evideiioe 
against  vdiich  an  inexorable  door  is  shut  by  ob- 
latory rules.  But,  of  die  masses  of  evidence 
thus  excluded,  the  ccnnposition  is  more  or  less 
difierent  as  between  nation  and  nati<m. 

As  to  the  third  problem, — to  give  instructions 
for  judging  of  the  truth  erf*  evidence, — so  far  as* 
the  proposition  contained  in  the  leading  theoran 
is  contradicted  by  authoritative  practice,  the  so- 
lution of  this  problem  is  rendered  unnecessary. 
An  exclusion  put  upon  a  lot  of  evidence  saves 
all  discussion  respecting  the  d^ree  of  wei^t 
to  be  allowed  to  it.  Shut  the  street  door  in  a 
man's  face,  you  save  the  trouble  of  considerii^ 
the  degree  ^  attention  that  shall  be  shown  to 
fakn  indie  house. 

ObfectkMis,  the  effort  of  which  (if  allowed  in 
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that  character)  is  to  exclude  the  testimony  of  a 
witness  altogether,  are  in  the  language  of  Eng- 
lish law  stil^  objections  to' his  competency. 

Translated  then  into  the  language  of  En^ish 
larw^  the  following,  is  the  import  of  the  first  of 
the  three  propositions.  In  the  character  of  ob- 
jections to  competency,  no  objections  ought  to 
DC  allowed.*  Willing  or  unwilling,  witxiesses 
of  all  descriptions  ought  to  be  hesurd :  the  wil- 
ting not  to  be  excluded  on  any  siloh  grounds  as 
thiMe  of  imbeciUity,  interest,  or  infamy ;  the  mi- 
Wllling  not  to  be  excused  on  any  such  ground 
30  that  of  their  miwillingness,  either  established 
or  presumed :  not  even  in  any  such  cases  as 
tiiose  of  fiutnily-peace-disturbing,  trust-betray- 
il^,  sdf-convicting  or  accusing,  self^disgracing, 
orm  any  other  way  self-prejudicing  evidence. 

Of  the  matter  contained  in  any  English  law- 
book bearing  the  word  Evidence  on  its  title 
page,  a  principal  part  consists  of  references  to 
decisions  by  which  objections  to  evidence  have 
been  either  allowed  or  disallowed  in  the  cha- 
racter of  objections  to  competency-  In  the 
character  of  objections  to  competency,  so  far 
as  the  proof  here  given  of  the  first  of  the  three 
above-mentioned  propositions  were  deemed  sa- 
tiitfactory,  they  would  be  disallowed,  all  of  them, 
in  the  lump. 


^  UDderstand,  so  far  as  rectitude  of  decision  is  the  only 
<)^ect  If  on  any  other  ground  any  exemption  be  esta- 
l^ed)  it  will  be  on  that  of  delay,  vexation,  or  expense :  viz. 
OB  the  supposition,  that  the  eertain  mischief  flowing  from 
one  or  more  of  these  sources  will  be  more  than  equivalent  to 
^  continj^ent  mischief  apprehendible  from  the  danger 
^  wrong  decision,  in  cdnsequence  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
«i^ce. 
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But  even  in  this  case,  the  experience  and  re- 
flection, which  dictated  the  allowance  given  to 
those  objections  in  judicial  practice,  would  not 
be  altogether  lost.  Disallowed  in  the  character 
of  objections  to  competency,  there  is  not  one  of 
them  (those  only  excepted,  in  which  the  ex- 
clusion turns  on  the  ground  of  unwillingness) 
that  would  not  be  to  be  allowed  in  the  character 
of  an  objection  to  credit — to  credibility.  And 
it  is  in  this  character  that  they  will  aflbrd  so 
much  matter  to  be  employed  in  the  solution 
of  the  latter  of  our  two  problems:  they  will 
serve  in  the  framing  of  the  rules  or  instructions 
for  estimating  the  weight  of  evidence. 

In  stating  the  dispositions  of  the  English 
jurisprudence  on  the  subject  of  evidence,  there 
will  be  occasion  to  lay  down  and  establish  the 
following  propositions: 

1.  That  the  system,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  is 
repugnant  to  the  ends  of  justice ;  and  that  this 
is  true  of  almost  every  rule  that  has  ever  been 
laid  down  on  the  subject  of  evidence. 

2.  That  it  is  inconsistent  even  with  itself;  and 
in  particular,  that  there  is  not  a  rule  in  it  which 
is  not  violated  by  a  multitude  of  exceptions  or 
counter-rules,  which  are  observed  in  cases  in 
which  tlie  reason  of  the  rule  so  violated  ap- 
plies with  as  much  force  as  in  the  cases  where 
it  is  observed. 

3.  That  this  inconsistency  has  place,  not 
only  as  between  rule  and  rule,  but  as  between 
period  and  period ;  between  the  system  ob- 
served in  former  periods,  and  the  system  ob- 
served in  later  periods. 

4.  That,  consequently,  the  objections  drawn 
from  the  topics  of  innovation,  subversion,  &c. 
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do  not  bear,  in  the  present  case,  against  the  in- 
troduction of  a  rational  and  consistent  system : 
inasmuch  as  reasonable  dispositions  might  be 
substituted,  in  many  if  not  most  cases,  by  the 
mere  adoption  of  the  exceptions,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  general  rule. 

5.  That  the  fittest  hand  for  introducing  im- 
provement into  this  branch  of  legislation,  would 
oe  that  of  the  legislature. 

6.  But  that  it  might  be  introduced  even  by 
the  judicial  authority,  without  that  inconveni- 
ence which  would  attend  the  making  changes 
by  this  authority  in  the  texture  of  the  substan- 
tive branch  of  the  law.  The  exclusive  rules 
relative  to  evidence  belong  to  the  adjective 
branch  of  the  law:  the  effect  of  them  is  to 
firustrate  and  disappoint  the  expectations  raided 
by  the  substantive  branch.  The  maintenance 
of  them  has  this  effect  perpetually :  the  aboli- 
tion of  them,  even  tnough  by  the  judicial 
power,  would  have  no  such  effect,  but  the 
contrary.* 

If  the  discovery  of  truth  be  the  end  of  the 
rules  of  evidence,  and  if  sagacity  consist  in  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  it  appeared  to  me 
that,  in  the  line  of  judicature,  the  sagacity  dis- 

*  The  terms,  adjective  and  substantive,  applied  to  law,  are 
inteaded  to  mark  an  important  distinction,  first  pointed  out 
to  notice  by  this  author;  viz.  the  distinction  between  the 
commauds  which  refer  directly  to  the  ultimate  ends  of  the 
legislator,  and  the  commands  which  refer  to  objects  which 
are  only  the  means  to  those  ends.  The  former  are  as  it 
were  the  laws  themselves ;  the  latter  are  the  prescriptions  for 
carrying  the  former  into  execution.  'JTiey  are,  in  short,  the 
rules  of  procedure.  The  former  Mr.  Bentham  calls  the 
fobstantive  law,  the  latter  the  adjective. — Editor, 
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played  by  the  sages  of  law  was  as  much  below 
the  level  of  that  displayed  by  an  illiterate 
peasant  or  mechanic  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
as,  in  the  line  of  physical  science,  the  sagacity 
displayed  by  the  peasant  is  to  the  sagacity  dis- 
played in  the  same  line  by  a  Newton.  No 
peasant  so  stupid  as  to  use  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  exertion  to  put  it  out  of  his  own  power,  for 
his  own  benefit  and  that  of  his  family,  to  come 
at  truth  and  to  do  justice  within  the  circle  of  his 
family,  as  what  have  been  employed  by  those 
sages  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  discover 
truth  and  do  justice  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow 
subjects  within  the  circle  of  the  state. 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  presented 
themselves  to  an  uninformed,  but  happily  a 
new  and  uncorrupted  understanding,  on  the 
opening  of  the  grand  fountain  of  legal  instruc- 
tion on  the  subject  of  evidence,  the  work  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Gilbert. 

At  the  distance  of  half  a  century,  the  first 
conceptions  of  youth  have  been  submitted  to 
and  confirmed  by  the  cautious  scrutiny  of  riper 
years.  The  result  of  that  scrutiny  is  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  eye. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  no  private  family, 
composed  of  half  a  dozen  members,  could  sub- 
sist a  twelvemonth  under  the  governance  of 
such  rules :  and  that  were  the  principles  from 
which  they  flow  to  receive  their  full  effect,  the 
utmost  extravagance  of  Jacobinism  would  not 
be  more  surely  fatal  to  the  existence  of  society 
than  the  sort  of  dealing,  which,  in  these  seats  of 
elaborate  wisdom,  calls  itself  by  the  name  of 
justice.     That   the    incomprehensibility  of  the 
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bw^  ft  ciicumBtaace  wbiqh,  if  the  law  were 
wise  and  rational,  would  be  the  greatest  of  all 
Iibu9es,  is  the  very  remedy,  which,  in  its  pre* 
seat  state,  preserves  society  from  utter  dissolu^ 
tion ;  and  that  if  rogues  di4  but  know  all  the 
pains  that  the  law  has  taken  for  their  ben^t, 
honest  men  would  have  nothing  left  they  could 
call  their  own. 

Such  was  the  im>spect  that  presented  itself  t9 
me  on  my  entrance  upon  this  branch  of  moral 
science.  I  had  come  warm  to  it  from  the  study 
of  i^sical  science.  I  had.  there  seeipi  the  hu- 
Hiaii  mind  advancing  with  uninterrupted  and 
continually  accelerated  progress  towards  the 
pinnacle  of  perfection :  facts  wanting,  but,  by 
the  unmolested  and  ev^i  publicly  assisted  in- 
dustry of  individuals,  the  deficiency  continually 
lessened,  the  demand  continually  supplied :  the 
feoulty,  the  organ,  of  invention  sound,  and  by 
wholesome  exercise  increasing  in  vigour  every 
day:  errors  still  abundant  enough,  but  con- 
tinually and  easily  corrected,  being  the  result 
Dot  $o  much  of  prejudice  as  of  ignorance: 
every  eye  open  to  instruction,  every  ear  eager 
to  imbibe  it.  WTien  I  turned  to  the  field  of 
law,  the  contrast  was  equally  impressive  and 
afflicting. 

Plowden,  one  of  the  heroes  of  jurisprudence, 
of  the  growth  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a 
deserter  from  one  of  those  professions  which  are 
imilt  on  physical  science :  he  flourished  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  From 
the  report  of  a  cause  relative  to  a  mine,  he  took 
occasion  to  imfold  to  the  eyes  of  his  brethren 
of  the  long  robe  the  wonders  of  mineralogy :    a 
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terra  incognita,  as  strange  to  them  as  America 
had  been  to  their  immediate  progenitors.  "The 
theory  of  mineralogy,"  said  he,  "is  to  the  last 
degree  a  simple  one.  In  sulphur  and  mercury, 
the  Adam  and  Eve  of  the  mineral  creation,  the 
whole  tribe  of  metals  behold  their  common  ■ 
parents.  Are  they  in  good  health?  the  two 
perfect  metals,  gold  and  silver,  are  the  fruits  of 
their  embrace.  Do  they  labour  under  any  in- 
firmity? the  effects  of  it  are  seen  in  the  im- 
perfect metals,  their  imperfect  progeny." 

It  rests  with  the  reader  to  judge,  whether 
the  principles  of  mineralogy,  as  delivered  by 
Plowden,  are  more  absurd  in  comparison  of 
the  principles  of  the  same  science,  as  delivered 
by  Lavoisier,  than  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
evidence  as  delivered  by  Gilbert,  and  practised 
by  the  infallible  and  ever-changing  line  of  suc- 
ceeding sages,  will  be  found  when  compared,  I 
will  not  say  to  the  truest  principles,  but  to  the 
rules  unconsciously  conformed  to  in  the  hum- 
blest cottages. 

The  peasant  wants  only  to  be  taught,   the  ■ 
lawyer   to    be  untaught:    an  operation  painful 
enough,  even  to  ordinary  pride ;    but  to  pride 
exalted    and   hardened  by   power,    altogether 
unendurable. 

Supposing  all  this  to  be  true;  supposing  the 
law  of  evidence  to  be  in  so  bad  a  state,  all  the 
world  over,  as  it  has  here  been  represented,  so 
incompetent  on  every  occasion  to  the  discovery 
of  truth,  so  incompetent  therefore,  on  every 
occasion,  to  the  purposes  of  justice;  how  could 
things  have  gone  on  as  they  have  done,  how 
could  society  have  been  kept  together  ?     Such 
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are  the  obserrations  that  would  be  apt  enough 
to  present  themselves,  on  this  occasion,  to  an 
acute  and  discerning  mind. 

The  answer  is  that,  all  the  world  over,  what 
has  been  done  by  the  law  towards  the  preser- 
vation of  society,  has,  on  this  ground,  as  on  so 
many  other  grounds,  been  done,  not  so  much  by 
what  the  law  is  in  itself,  as  by  the  opinion  that 
has  been  entertained  of  it.     But  as  the  concep- 
tion, sach  as  it  is,  that  non-lawyers  have  had  it 
in  their  power  to  obtain,   and  have  been  ac- 
customed to  entertain  of  it,   has  been  derived 
from  the  only  source  from  which  it  could  have 
been  derived,  viz.  the  account  given  of  it  by 
lawyers ;  and  as,  according  to  all  such  accounts, 
the  law  has  at  all  times,  and  through  all  its 
changes,  been  the  perfection  of  reason;    such, 
therdbre,  it  has  in  general  been  taken  to  be,  by 
the  submissive  and  incurious  multitude.     By 
their  own  experience,  its  imperfections  must  all 
the  while  have  continually  been  exhibited  to 
their  view;    but   experience  is  not  sufficient 
always  to  open  the  eyes  that  have  been  closed 
by  prejudice.     What  their  experience  could  ex- 
hibit to  them,  was  the  effect:  what  their  experi- 
ence could  not  exhibit  to  them,  was  the  cause. 
The  effect,  the  sufferings  themselves,  that  re- 
sulted to  individuals  from  the  imperfections  of 
the  law,   were  but  too  indubitable:    but  the 
cause  to  which  they  were  imputed,  was  the  in- 
vincible and  irremediable  nature  of  things,  not 
the  factitious  and  therefore  remediable  imperfec- 
tions of  the   law.     The  law  itself  is  perfect: 
this  they  heard  from  all  quarters  from  whence 
th^y  heard  any  thing  about  the  matter.     This 
they  heard  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions. 
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from  the  only  men  who  so  much  as  pretended 
to  know  any  thing  about  the  matter. 

The  law  is  an  Utopia:  a  country  that  re- 
ceives no  visits,  but  from  those  who  find  their 
account  in  making  the  most  favourable  report 
of  it. 

AH  this  while  the  violations  of  justice  have 
been  continual.  But  had  they  been  ever  so  much 
more  frequent,  they  would  scarcely  have  con- 
tributed more  effectually  than  tliey  have  hither- 
to done,  to  lay  open  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
the  true  cause  of  the  mischief,  to  the  public 
eye.  To  individuals,  that  is,  to  the  suffering 
party  in  each  case,  and  his  immediate  con- 
nections, the  suffering  produced  by  those  viola- 
tions was  more  or  less  acute :  but  even  to  the 
individual  who  suffered,  his  own  suffering,  con- 
sidering the  source  it  was  seen  to  flow  from, 
scarce  presented  itself  in  the  chai'acter  of  a 
grievance.  To  the  public  at  large,  it  could 
never  have  presented  itself  in  any  such  cha- 
racter: because,  to  the  public  at  large,  it  has 
always  been  impossible  to  know  anything 
about  the  matter.  To  lawyers,  the  suffering  has 
all  along  been  known,  and  fully  known ;  but  to 
lawyers,  how,  in  the  nature  of  men  and  things, 
has  it  been  ever  possible  that  it  should  have 
presented  itself  in  the  character  of  a  grievance  ? 
What  sensation  is  ever  produced  in  the  breast 
of  an  angler  by  an  impaled  and  writhing  worm  ? 
in  the  breast  of  a  butcher,  by  a  bleeding  lamb  ? 
in  the  breast  of  an  hospital  surgeon,  by  a  frac- 
tured limb?  in  the  breast  of  an  undertaker,  by 
the  death  of  the  father  or  mother  of  an  orphan 
family  ?  If  a  fly  were  to  be  put  on  the  hook,  in 
a  mouth  when  a  worm  is  the  proper  bait — if 
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Ae  lamb  were  to  be  cut  up  into  uncustomary 
J0Uits--^if;  in  the  tying  up  of  the  stump  after  am- 
jmtatioii,  a  three-tailed  instead  of  a  five*tailed 
bandage  were  to  be  employed — ^if,  in  the  deco- 
rations of  the  coffin,  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
deceased  were  to  be  turned  topsy-turvy — if  the 
testimony  of  a  duke  or  an  alderman,  exposed  to 
the  temptation  of  a  sinister  interest  to  the  value 
ef  the  tenth  part  of  a  farthing,  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted, and  an  oppressed  widow  or  orphan 
family  gain  their  rights  in  consequence — ^if  the 
roles  established  in  the  several  professions^ 
established  with  reason  or  against  reason,  were 
to  undergo  violation — ^these  are  the  incidents  by 
which,  in  the  several  classes  of  professional  men, 
a  sensation  would  be  produced;  meaning  al- 
-w^js  a  sensatJcm  of  the  unpleasant  kind. 

In  English  legislation,  the  causes,  meaning 
the  ultimate  and  original  causes,  of  the  imper- 
fections the  removal  of  which  is  endeavoured 
at  in  the  present  work,  are  no  other  than  those 
from  which  the  whole  swarm  of  imperfections, 
with  which  the  whole  body  of  the  law  is  still 
infested,  derive  either  their  existence  or  their 
continuance. 

Inclination,  powe?,  knowledge — these  three 
preliminary  requisites  concurring,  the  work, 
whatever  it  be,  the  work,  how  useful  soever, 
how  arduous  soever,  is  accomplished.  Any 
one  of  them  failing,  it  remains  unaccomplished ; 
the  accomplishment  of  it  is  impossible.  And 
in  so  far  as  any  one  of  them  fails,  in  so  far 
must  the  accomplishment,  should  it  have  pro- 
ceeded to  a  certain  length,  remain  imperfect. 

For  a  work  which  is  at  once  so  arduous  and 
laborious,  adequate  inclination  cannot  be  looked 
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for  with  any  rational  prospect  of  success,  unless 
it  have  been  committed  to  some  workman, 
and  he  a  competent  one,  under  the  character  of 
a  duty. 

A  duty,  be  it  what  it  may,  will  never  be  ful- 
filled, any  further  than  it  is  the  interest  of  each 
person,  concerned  in  the  work,  to  do  that  which 
is  his  duty. 

Apply  these  well  known  and  undisputed 
and  indisputable  principles  to  the  work  in 
question— the  removal  of  the  imperfections  in 
question,  as  well  as  all  other  imperfections  of 
the  law. 

Of  the  three  altogether  indi-spen sable  requi- 
sites, power,  power  in  quantity  and  quality 
altogether  adequate,  cannot  be  denied  to  be 
in  existence.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
that  is. 

As  to  inclination,  and,  in  the  first  place,  as 
to  duty;  what  is  every  man's  business  is  no 
man's  business :  what  is  every  man's  duty  in 
name,  is  no  man's  duty  in  effect.  Among  the 
sharers  of  legislative  power, — that  power  being 
supreme,  and  the  sharers  in  it  collectively  irre- 
sponsible,— legislation,  i.  e.  the  proposition  of 
laws,    is  to  each  one  a  right,   to  no  one  a  duty. 

Taking  the  whole  body  of  the  laws  together, 
or  with  an  exception  made  of  this  or  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  it, — were  the  imperfections 
ever  so  much  more  numerous  and  pernicious 
than  they  are,  there  is  not  that  individual,  to 
whom  any  one  can  say  with  justice.  The  fault 
is  in  you,  you  have  been  neglectful  of  your 
duty. 

It  not  being  to  any  effectual  puqiose  the  duty, 
still   less  is  it  tlie  interest,   of  any  one  alive. 
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With  or  without  knowledge,  there  exists  not, 
nor  in  the  present  state  of  things  can  exist,  that 
man  whose  interest  it  can  be  said  to  be. 

Were  it  the  interest  of  every  individual  in  the 
whole  community,  that  interest  would  in  each 
instance  be  worse  than  unavailing,  if  in  any  in- 
stance it  were  found  to  exist  undirected  by  the 
requisite  stock  of  appropriate  knowledge. 

One  class  of  men  there  is,  by  whom  the  stock 
of  knowledge,  appropriate  to  this  purpose,  is 
completely  monopolized  and  engrossed.  There 
is  not  one  of  them  whose  interest  acts  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  this  most  arduous  of  all 
possible  works  ;  there  is  not  one  in  whom  the 
force  of  interest  does  not  act  in  direct  opposition 
to  it.  Of  all  those  who  have  any  concern  of  any 
kind  with  the  established  system,  there  is  not 
one  who  would  be  a  gainer  by  its  being  better 
than  it  is  ;  there  are  few,  very  few,  who  would 
not  be  gainers  by  its  being  worse  than  it  is. 

Yet,  as  often  as  a  proposition,  of  the  smallest 
or  of  the  greatest  moment,  but  more  especially 
of  the  greatest,  is  presented  to  the  legislature, 
a  question  put  at  the  outset  is.  Has  it  the  ap- 
probation of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe? 
If  silence,  or  an  answer  in  the  negative,  is  the 
result,  down  drops  the  proposition  dead-bom, 
and  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  indignation,  in- 
stead of  respect  and  good-will,  is  the  return 
made  to  the  proposer. 

What  is  more,  how  ample  soever  the  stock  of 
knowledge  may  be  that  is  to  be  found  among  the 
exclusive  possessors  of  the  appropriate  know- 
ledge necessary  to  the  work,  in  quality  it  would 
yet  be  found  far  indeed  from  being  adequate. 
The  stock  in  hand  is  adapted  to  its  intended 
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purpose,  but  it  is  not  suitable  to   this  other 
purpose. 

In  regard  to  such  arrangements  as  may,  in 
the  course  of  the  following  work,  be  brought  to 
view  in  the  character  of  remedies  to  the  abuses 
of  which  the  existing  system  is  composed,  two 
general  observations  may  be  found  applicable : 
two  observations  respecting  the  reception  they 
may  naturally  expect  to  meet  with  from  the 
two  different  classes  of  persons  of  which  the 
public  is  composed. 

To  a  non-lawyer,  in  proportion  as  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  sort  appears  conducive  and  neces- 
sary to  the  ends  of  justice,  it  will  be  apt  to  ap- 
pear needless.  So  perfect  the  system,  can  it 
have  failed  to  make  provision,  the  best  provision 
which  the  nature  of  things  admits  of,  for  tlie 
attainment  of  those  ends  ?  The  best  possible 
provision — which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  either 
the  proposed  arrangement,  if  it  be  a  good  one,  or 
one  still  better. 

To  a  lawyer,  in  the  same  proportion,  it  will  ac- 
cordingly appear  odious  and  formidable.  Con- 
scious that  no  such  arrangement  is  established  ; 
conscious  that  not  so  much  as  the  semblance  of 
an  equivalent,  much  less  any  preferable  sub- 
stitute, is  established;  conscious,  if  his  own 
horn-book  be  not  completely  strange  to  him, 
that  these  abuses  are  the  stuff  of  which  it  is 
made,  that  to  the  mischief  with  which  these 
abuses  are  pregnant,  it  contains  nothing  that  is, 
or  can  be,  or  was  ever  intended  to  be,  aremedy; 
the  light  in  which  it  will  be  his  business  to  re- 
present the  remedy,  represent  it  with  the  best 
possible  effect  to  the  non-lawyer,  and  therefore, 
if  possible,  to  himself,  will  be  that  of  a  wild. 
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fancitul,  visionary  arrangement ;  too  alien  from 
practice,  and  therefore  too  bad  or  too  good — 
no  matter  which,  either  character  will  serve — 
to  be  a  practicable  one. 

On  the  present  occasion,  his  task,  however, 
will  not  be  altogether  an  easy  one :  for  in  the 
arrangements  which  will  be  proposed  in  the 
character  of  remedies,  there  is  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  that  is  not  in  practice,  everywhere 
and  every  day,  before  his  eyes.  Extension,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  all  they  stand  in  need  of. 
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CHAPTER  L 

ON  EVIDENCE  l^  GENERAL. 

Evidence  is  a  word  of  relation ;  it  is  of  the 
number  of  those  which,  in  their  signification, 
involve,  each  of  them,  a  necessary  reference  to  the 
import  expressed  by  some  other ;  which  other 
must  be  brought  to  view  at  the  same  time  with 
it,  or  the  import  cannot  be  understood. 

By  the  term  evidence,  considered  according 
to  the  most  extended  application  that  is  ever 
given  to-  it,  may  be,  and  seems  in  general  to  be, 
understood, — any  matter  of  fact,  the  effect,  ten- 
dency, or  design  of  which,  when  presented  to 
the  mind,  is  to  produce  a  persuasion  concerning 
the  existence  of  some  other  matter  of  fact :  a 
persuasion  either  affirmative  or  disaffirmative  of 
its  existence.* 


^  In  the  word  evidence,  together  with  its  conjugates,  to 
evidence^  evidencing,  evidenced,  and  evidentiary,  the  English 
language  possesses  an  instrument  of  discourse  peculiar  to  itself: 
at  least  as  compared  with  the  Latin  and  French  languages. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON  EVIDENCE  IN  GENERAL. 

Evidence  is  a  word  of  relation ;  it  is  of  the 
number  of  those  which,  in  their  signification, 
involve,  each  of  them,  a  necessary  reference  to  the 
import  expressed  by  some  other ;  which  other 
must  be  brought  to  view  at  the  same  time  with 
it,  or  the  import  cannot  be  understood. 

By  the  term  evidence,  considered  according 
to  the  most  extended  application  that  is  ever 
given  to-  it,  may  be,  and  seems  in  general  to  be, 
understood, — any  matter  of  fact,  the  effect,  ten- 
dency, or  design  of  which,  when  presented  to 
the  mind,  is  to  produce  a  persuasion  concerning 
the  existence  of  some  other  matter  of  fact :  a 
persuasion  either  affirmative  or  disaffirmative  of 
Its  existence.* 

*  lo  the  word  evidence,  together  with  its  conjugates,  to 
€mdtnce^  evidencing,  etndenced,  and  evidentiary,  the  English 
lingoage  possesses  an  instrument  of  discourse  peculiar  to  itself: 
It  ksst  as  compared  with  the  Latin  and  French  languages. 
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evidentiary  facts  afford  a  sufficient  ground  for 
being  persuaded  of  the  corresponding  existence 
of  the  principal  facts — is  not  the  less  a  question 
of  evidence.  The  matter  of  fact,  which,  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  in  one  point  of  view,  is  called 
by  this  one  name,  is  it  the  same  matter  of  fact 
which,  when  presented  in  another  point  of  view, 
is  called  by  this  other  name?  Do  two  and  two 
make  four:  and  for  example,  the  two  apples  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  table,  added  to  the 
two  apples  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  same 
table,  are  they  the  same  apples,  and  the  same 
number  of  apples,  that  constitute  all  the  apples 
now  lying  before  me  upon  the  table?  In  this 
question  of  identity,  in  this  question  of  nomen- 
clature disguised  under  scientific  forms,  we  see 
a  question  of  evidence.* 

The  first  question  in  natural  religion  is  no 
more  than  a  question  of  evidence.  From  the 
several  facts  that  have  come  under  my  senses 
relative  to  the  several  beings  that  have  come 
under  my  senses,  have  I  or  iiave  I  not  sufficient 
ground  to  be  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  a 
being  distinct  from  all  those  beings ;  a  being 
whose  agency  is  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  all 

*  The  difference,  in  respect  of  evidence,  between  questions 
of  mathematics  and  questions  of  purely  experimental  science, 
of  chemistry,  for  example,  is  merely  tliis;  that  ihe  evidence 
applicable  to  the  former,  is  that  description  of  evidence 
which  is  founded  upon  general  reasoning;  while  the  evidence 
applicable  tu  ibe  latter,  is  evidence  of  that  description  which 
is  derived  immediately  from  matters  of  fact,  presenting  them- 
selves  to  our  senses.  To  point  out  the  peculiar  properties  of 
these  two  kinds  of  evidence,  and  to  distinguish  tliem  from 
one  another,  belongs  rather  to  a  treatise  on  logic  than  to 
a  work  like  the  present;  which,  considering  evidence  almost 
exclusively  in  regard  la  Us  connection  with  judicature,  ex- 
cludes all  general  speculalions  which  hare  no  immediate 
bearing  upon  that  subject. — Eiiifnr. 
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these;  but  whose  separate  existence  has  never 
at  any  time,  by  any  perceptible  impressions, 
presented  itself— as  that  of  other  beings  has 
d<Hie — ^to  the  cognizance  of  the  senses. 

Evidence  is,  in  every  case,  a  means  to  an 
end :  a  particular  branch  or  article  of  knowledge, 
considered  in  respect  of  its  subserviency  towards 
a  course  of  action  in  which  a  man  is  called  upon 
to  engage,  in  the  pursuit  of  some  particular 
object  or  end  in  view. 

In  the  case  of  a  branch  of  science — physical 
science — cultivated  by  a  private  individual,  that 
object  may  be  the  producing  some  physical 
effect,  whether  of  a  customary  or  of  a ,  new 
complexion ;  or  perhaps  nothing  more  than  the 
general  advancement  of  the  science ;  the  making 
an  addition  to  the  mass  of -knowledge,  appli- 
cable in  common  to  the  production  of  useful 
effects,  customarily  produced,  or  newly  dis- 
covered, as  it  may  happen. 

On  this  ground,  a  great  part  of  the  business 
of  science  in  general,  may  be  resolved  into  a 
research  after  evidence.  The  usefulness  of  it, 
with  reference  to  the  interests  of  mankind  in 
general,  will  be  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
department  of  science  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
to  the  place  it  occupies  in  that  department. 

When  the  conduct  to  which  the  evidence  in 
question  is  subservient,  the  conduct  for  the 
guidance  of  which  the  facts  in  question,  and 
fte  knowledge  obtainable  in  relation  to  them, 
are  searched  after — when  the  conduct  thus  at 
stake  is  the  conduct  of  government  as  such, — 
of  men  occupied,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government, — the 
unportahce  of  the  evidence,  and  of  the  conduct 
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pursued  in  relation  to  it,  take  a  propcRtioiiate 
riae* 

In  the  map  of  gcience,  the  department  of  eti- 
dence  remams  to  this  hour  a  peifect  blank* 
Power  has  hitherto  kept  it  in  a  state  of  wild»- 
ness :  reason  has  never  visited  it. 

In  the  few  broken  hints  whidi,  in  tlie  fonn  of 
principles,  may  be  picked  up  here  and  theve  in 
the  books  of  practice,  little  more  relevant  and 
useful  information  is  to  be  found,  tiian  wodd 
be  obtainable  by  natural  philosophy  iram  tlie 
lodcians  of  the  schools. 

The  present  woik  is  Ibe  result  of  an  attwnpt 
to  fill  up  this  blank,  and  to  fill  it  up  witli  aone 
approach  towards  completeness,  rfot  tlie  mi- 
nutest comer  has  been  left  unespkired;  die 
dark  spots  have  not  been  turned  aside  from, 
looked  out  for. 

Amouf;  the  subjects  here  treated  of  are 
ronocrninp:  which  not  any  the  slightest  hint  is 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  \)Ooks  of  practice. 

Should  this  endeavour  be  found  successfol,  it 
may  be  rcpfarded  as  a  cireumstance  not  dis- 
ftd^-antAjjeous  to  the  science,  that  the  survey  of 
the  subject  happened  to  be  postponed  to  so 
mature  n  period  in  the  history  of  the  buman 
understanding.  So  much  the  less  rubbish  to 
clear  away:  ro  much  the  less  preindice  to 
contend  with. 

Should  it  happen  to  this  work  to  have  Feaden, 
by  far  the  firreater  part  of  the  number  will  be 
composed  of  thof^  for  whose  use  it  was  not  in- 
tended :  those  to  whom,  were  it  not  for  tie 
predilection  produced  by  professional  intcsesl 
in  iavour  of  the  best  customer.  Injustice,  and 
her  fasndmaid  Falsehood. — justice  and  iiyiisdoe. 
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truth  and  falsehood,  would  be  objects  of  mdif- 
ference. 

The  class  of  men  for  whose  use  it  is  really 
designed,  is  a  class  composed  as  yet  of  those, 
among  whom  a  personal  or  other  private  interest, 
hostile  to  that  of  the  public,  will  prevent  it,  if 
not  from  finding  readers,  from  finding  other  than 
unwilling  and  hostile  readers;  readers,  whose 
object,  in  reading  the  work,  will  be  to  consider 
by  what  means,  with  the  fairest  prospect  of 
success,  the  work  and  the  workman  may  be  en- 
deavoured to  be  crushed. 

The  species  of  reader  for  whose  use  it  was 
really  designed,  and  whose  thanks  will  not  be 
wanting  to  the  author's  ashes,  is  the  legislator ; 
the  species  of  legislator  who  as  yet  remains  to  be 
formed :  the  legislator,  who  neither  is  under  the 
dominion  of  an  interest  hostile  to  that  of  the 
public,  nor  is  in  league  with  those  who  are. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


OF  EVIDENCE,  CONSIDERED  WITH  REFERENCE 
TO  A  LEGAL  PURPOSE  ;  AND  OF  THE  DUTIES 
OF  THE  LEGISLATOR  IN  RELATION  TO  EVI- 
DENCE. 

So  much  for  evidence  in  general ;  evidence 
taken  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  con- 
sidered under  every  modification  of  the  subject 
to  which  it  may  come  to  be  applied — of  the 
nature  of  the  fact  sought — the  fact,  to  the  proof 
of  which  it  may  come  to  be  applied.  Here- 
after, the  only  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used, 
is  that  in  which  the  application  of  it  is  confined 
to  juridical,  or  say  legal,  evidence. 

Under  this  limitation,  then,  evidence  is  a 
general  name  given  to  any  fact,  in  contempla- 
tion of  its  being  presented  to  the  cognizance  of 
a  judge,  in  the  view  of  its  producing  in  his  mind 
a  persuasion  concerning  the  existence  of  some 
other  fact;  of  some  fact  by  which,  supposing 
the  existence  of  it  established,  a  decision  to  a 
certain  effect  would  be  called  for  at  his  hands. 

To  give  execution  and  effect  throughout  to 
the  main,  or  substantive,  branch  of  the  body  of 
the  law,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  main  positive 
end  or  object  of  the  other  branch,  viz.  the  ad- 
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jective,  or  that  which  regulates  the  system  of 
judicial  procedure.* 

Of  the  system  of  procedure,  one  principal 
part  is  that  which  regards  the  presentation,  or 
say  exhibition,  of  the  evidence — ^the  delivery, 
and  receipt  or  extraction,  of  the  evidence. 

Preparatory  and  necessarily  antecedent  to 
every  operation, .  or  series  of  operations,  by 
which  execution  and  effect  are  given  to  an  ar- 
ticle of  substantive  law,  is  judgment,  decree, 
deci^on. 

Whatever  be  the  decision  by  which  a  cause 
or  suit  at  law  is,  as  to  all  except  execution, 
.terminated, — this  decision  has  '  for  its  subject 
matter  two  constantly  concomitant  points  or 
x|uestions, — ^the  point  or  question  of  law,  and 
the  point  or  question  of  fact. 

So  far  as  regards  the  question  of  fact,  the 
decision,  in  so  far  as  it  is  just,  depends  upon 
and  is  governed  by  the  evidence. 

Judicature,  like  all  the  other  operations  of 
government,  consists  in  rendering  a  service  to 
some  person  or  persons  :  to  the  plaintiff,  if  the 
decision  be  in  his  favour ;  to  the  defendant,  if 
m  his. ' 

The  service  rendered  by  the  judge  to  the 
plaintiff,  by  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff's 
side  of  the  cause,  consists,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  demand,  either  in  putting  him  in 
possession  of  some  right,  or  assemblage  ot 
fights ;  or  in  administering  to  him  satisfaction 
Ml  respect  of  somd  wrong  or  wrongs,  whether  in 
the  shape  of  compensation  to  himself,  or  oi 
punishment  to  the  wrong  doer. 

*  See  ante,  p.  5 — note. 
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The  semce  rendered  by  the  judge  to  the 
defendant,  by  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  de- 
fendant's side  of  the  cause,  consists  in  ex- 
onerating him  of  the  obligation  sought  to  be 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  plaintiff's  demand. 

The  state  of  the  facts,  as  well  as  the  state  of 
the  law,  being  such  as  to  confer  on  the  plaintiff 
a  title  to  such  or  such  a  right,  or  to  satisfaction 
on  the  score  of  such  or  such  a  wrong ;  if 
evidence,  and  that  of  a  sufficient  degree  of 
probative  force  to  satisfy  the  judge,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  necessary  matter  of  fact,  be  want- 
ing; the  law,  in  that  instance,  fails  of  receiving 
its  due  execution  and  effect ;  and,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  case,  injustice  in  the  shape  of 
non-collation*  of  rights  where  due,  non-sidmi- 
nistration  of  compensation  where  due,  or  non- 
administration  of  punishment  where  due,  is  the 
consequence. 

•  By  collatioD  of  rightB,  Mr,  Bentham  meaos  thai  species 
of  service  which  the  judge  renders  to  any  person  by  puttiiig 
him  in  pOBseMJon  of  a  certain  right.  Non-collatioo  of  rights 
has  place  when  that  service  is  not  rendered, — when  the  per- 
son m  question  is  not  put  In  poasession  of  the  right. 

So,  collative  facts  are  those  facts  which  have  been 
appointed  by  the  legislator  to  give  com  men  cement  to  a 
nght :  thua,  under  Engliah  law,  in  the  case  of  the  right  to  a 
landed  estate,  collativc  facts  ate,  a  conveyance  executed  in 
a  particular  form,  a  devise,  and  the  like :  in  the  case  of 
the  rights  of  a  husband  over  a  wife,  and  oice  eersd,  the  colla- 
tive  fact  is  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  and  so  on.  Collative 
facta  are  also  sometimes  called  by  Mr.  Bentham  mvatiiivt 
facts. 

In  like  manner,  ablative,  or  divesiitive  facts,  are  those 
which  take  away  rights  :  as  in  the  case  of  property,  gift  or 
tale  to  another  party:  ia  the  case  of  several  of  the  rights  of 
a  father  over  his  child,  the  child's  coming  of  age,  &c.  &c. — 
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If  either  the  state  of  the  facts,  or  the  state  of 
the  law,  fiedls  of  being  such  as  to  confer  on  the 
plaintiff  a  title  to  the  service  demanded  by 
him  as  above ;  injustice  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
defendant's  side  virould  be  the  consequence, 
were  the  judge  to  impose  upon  him  the  bur- 
thensome  obligation  to  which  it  is  the  object  of 
4iie  plaintiff  to  subject  him.  And  so  far  as  his 
title  to  an  exemption  from  such  obligation  is 
ccmstituted  by  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  it  de- 
pends upon  evidence:  and  if,  such  matter  of 
fact  having  on  the  occasion  in  question  been  in 
existence,  the  evidence  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
judge  of  its  existence  be  wanting,  so  far  injus* 
tice,  as  above,  is  the  consequence  of  such  want 
of  evidence. 

Hence  arises  one  natural  and  proper  object 
erf  the  legislator's  care,  viz.  to  see  that  the 
necessary  evidence  be  forthcomir^* 

But  if  the  effect  of  such  evidence  as  comes 
to  be  presented  to  the  judge  be  to  produce  in 
his  mind  a  material  and  decisive  deception,  viz. 
the  persuasion  of  the  existence  of  some  matter 
of  fact  which  was  not  in  existence ;  the  conse- 
quence of  such  persuasion  being  an  unjust 
decision  to  the  prejudice  either  of  the  plaintiff's 

*  There  are  many  other  judicial  purposes  for  which  it  is 
necessary  that  things  and  persons  should  be  forthcoming, 
liesides  that  of  beine  presented  to  the  judge  in  the  charac- 
ter of  sources  of  evidence.  The  subject  of  Forthcoming- 
liess,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  general  subject  of  Procedure. 
And  as  the  arrangements  necessary  to  secure  the  forthcom- 
nigness  of  persons  and  things  to  serve  as  sources  of  evi- 
dence, do  not  differ  from  those  which  are  necessary  to  secure 
Aeir  fofthcomingness  for  any  other  judicial  purpose,  they  do 
°ot  properly  form  part  of  the  subject  of  the  present  work.— 
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side,  or  of  the  defendant's  side,  as  above ;  the 
effect  of  such  fallacious  evidence  may  be  the 
same  as  that  which  might  have  been  produced, 
as  above,  by  the  failure,  the  want,  the  defici- 
ency of  evidence. 

Hence  arises  another  natural  and  proper 
object  of  the  legislator's  care,  viz.  guarding  the 
judge  against  the  deception  liable  to  be  pro- 
duced by  fallacious  evidence. 

Subordinate  to  this  object,  are  the  following 
two: — 1.  To  give  instructions  to  the  judge, 
which  may  serve  to  guide  him  in  judging  of  the 
probative  force  of  evidence. — 2.  To  taJte  secu- 
rities that  the  evidence  itself  shall  possess  as 
great  a  degree  of  probative  force,  in  other  words, 
shall  be  as  truduiorthy  as  possible. 

The  properties,  which  constitute  trustworthi- 
ness in  a  mass  of  evidence,  are  two ;  correctness 
and  completeness. 

The  property  tliat  presents  itself  in  the  first 
place  as  desirable  on  the  part  of  an  aggregate 
mass  of  evidence,  is,  that,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it 
be  correct :  that  the  statement  given  in  relation 
to  the  matter  of  fact  in  question,  be  as  con- 
formable as  possible,  at  least  in  respect  of  all 
material  circumstances,  to  the  facts  themselves. 
In  proportion  as  it  fails  of  possessing  the  per- 
fection of  this  property,  in  the  same  proportion 
will  the  mass  of  evidence  fail  of  attaining  the 
maximum  of  trustworthiness :  in  the  same 
proportion  will  be  the  danger  of  deception 
.and  consequent  mis-decision  on  the  part  of  the 
judge. 

First  desirable  property  in  an  aggregate 
mass  of  testimony,  coiTectncss. 

Another  property,  the  desirableness  and  essen- 
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tiality  of  which  is  no  less  obvious  on  the  part 
of  an  aggregate  mass  of  testimony^  is  that  of 
being  complete :  that  the  statements  of  which  it 
consists  comprehend,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
without  omission,  the  aggregate  mass  of  all 
such  facts,  material  to  the  justice  of  the  deci- 
sion about  to  be  pronounced,  as  on  the  occasion 
in  question  really  had  place. 

Let  the  aggregate  mass  of  evidence  be  defi- 
cient in  respeqt  of  completeness,  its  correct- 
nesSy  instead  of  a  cause  of  trustworthiness, 
may  be  a  cause  of  the  opposite  quality :  instead 
of  a  security  against  deception  and  consequent 
mis-decision,  it  may  be  a  necessarily  efficient 
cause  of  these  undesirable  results.* 

*  Sdppose  two  witnesses,  both  veracious    and  correct ; 

the  testimony  of  each,  of  a  nature  to  belong  to  the  head  not 

of  direct,  but  of  circumstantial  evidence :  the  facts  which 

Pimnis  is  enabled  to  prove,  none  but  what  are  of  a  nature 

to  afiPord  inductions,  which,  if  admitted,  and  standing  alone, 

will  be  decisive  in  favour  of  the  plaintifTs  side :  the  facts 

which  Secundus  is  enabled  to  prove,  none  but  what  are  of 

a  nature  to  afford   inductions  decisive  in  like  manner  in 

^our  of  the  defendant's  side.    Suppose  noW  the  testimony 

of  Primus  received,  while  that  of  Secundus  is  not  receivea, 

Of  vice  vend  ^  the  consequence  is  obvious. 

Suppose  again  but  one  witness,'  veracious  and  correct  as 
before,  having  two  facts  to  state,  of  the  nature  of  circum- 
stantial evidence,  as  before,  but  one  of  them  of  a  nature 
to  afford,  supposing  it  to  stand  alone,  inductions  decisive 
in  hvour  of  the  plaintiff's  side ;  the  other  of  a  nature  to 
^rd,  in  like  manner,  inductions  alike  decisive  in  favour 
of  the  defendant's  side.  By  situation  and  personal  cha- 
^'cter,  moral  and  intellectual,  the  witness,  being  subjected ' 
to  examination,  is  disposed  to  state  with  perfect  correct* 
Bets  whatsoever  facts  the  questions  propounded  to  him 
^l^ear  to  call  for,  but  no  others.  Examined  by  the  judge, 
toe  questions  put  to  him  are  such,  whether  by  design  or 
'^verteoce,  as  to  draw  from  him  those  facts  alone  which 
^  iaTourable  to  the  plaintiff's  side,  or  those  facts  alone 
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Applied  to  evidence,  the  term  incompleieness 
designates  different  objects,  according  as  it  is 
applied  to  a  single  tot  or  article  of  evidence, 
such  as  the  testimony  of  a  single  individual,  or 
to  a  body  of  evidence  considered  in  tlie  aggre- 
gate :  in  the  latter  case,  the  body  may  be  ren- 
dered incomplete,  either  by  incompleteness  on 
the  part  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  articles  of 
which  it  is  composed,  or  by  the  entire  absence 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  articles  which  might 
and  ought  to  have  entered  into  the  composition 
of  it. 

Neither  incompleteness  nor  incorrectness  have 
any  tendency  to  produce  deception  any  farther 
than  as  partiality  is  the  accompaniment  or  the 
result :  but  unless  in  the  rare  and  just  imagina- 
ble case,  where  the  incompleteness  and  incor- 
rectness operate  ou  both  sides,  and  in  such 
msmner  as  to  produce  on  each  side  a  diminution 
of  probative  force  exactly  equal,  partiality,  in- 
tended or  unintended,  to  the  prejudice  of  one 
or  other  side,  will  always  be  the  result. 

To  the  qualities  of  correctness  and  complete- 
ness, impartiality  could  not  with  propriety  have 
been  either  substituted  or  added :  not  substi- 
tuted, because  the  intimation  conveyed  by  it 

which  are  favourable  to  tlie  defendant's  side :  in  eJlher  case, 
the  coDBequence  is  aa  obvious  as  before. 

Instead  of  being  put  by  the  judge,  suppose  that  the 
questions  propounded  to  him  are  selected  and  put  by  the 
plaintiff  only,  or  by  the  defendant  only :  the  alternative 
brought  to  view  in  the  case  of  the  judge,  the  alternattve  of 
design  or  inadvertence,  bas,  in  this  cose,  uo  longer  any 
place ;  that  such  facts  alone  as  are  favourable  to  the 
plaintiff's  side  will  be  Rshed  for  by  the  plaintiff's  questions, 
»  too  natural  a  state  of  things  not  to  be  reckoned  upon  8S 
certain:  and  so,  nice  •aertd,  iu  the  defendant's  case. 
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would  be  an  intimation  rather  of  the  state  of  the 
deponent's  mind  than  of  the  quality  of  his  evi- 
dence ;  not  added,  because  the  intimation  con- 
veyed by  it  would  be  that  of  an  imperfection 
distinct  from  both ;  whereas,  supposing  the 
evidence  neither  incorrect  nor  incomplete,  neither 
can  the  evidence  itself  be  other  in  its  tendency 
than  impartial,  nor  is  the  state  of  tlie  deponent  s 
mind  material  to  the  purpose. 

Again  :  the  operations  necessary  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  evidence  to  the  senses  and 
cognizance  of  the  judge,  are  in  every  instance 
unavoidably  attended  with  a  certain  degree  of 
inconvenience,  in  one  or  more  of  three  shapes : 
viz.  delay,  vexation,  and  expense.  If  in  any 
instance  it  should  happen,  as  in  many  instances 
it  may  and  does  happen,  that  the  relative  mag- 
nitude and  weight  of  this  inconvenience  is  such 
OB  to  render  it  preponderant  over  the  mischief 
of  whatever  chance  there  may  be,  that  injustice, 
as  above,  may  be  produced  for  want  of  the 
evidence;  on  that  supposition,  it  is  better  that 
the  evidence  in  question  be  not  presented  than 
that  it  should  be  presented. 

And  here  we  see  a  third  natural  and  proper  ob- 
ject of  the  legislator's  care,  viz.  guarding  against 
tile  production  of  inconvenience  in  the  shape  of 
delay,  vexation,  or  expense  :  to  wit,  in  so  far  as 
such  inconvenience  is  either  superfluous,  or,  in 
comparison  with  the  mischief  attached  to  the 
injustice  resulting  from  the  exclusion  of  the 
evidence,  preponderant. 

Vexation  and  expense  being  incident  to  the 
presentation  of  evidence,  legal  powers  adapted 
tvthat  purpose  will  be  requisite  :  in  every  case, 
IWers  of  the  compulsive  kind,  operating  by 
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means  of  puDishment;  and,  in  some  cases, 
powers  of  the  alluring  or  attractive  kind,  ope- 
rating by  means  of  tlie  matter  of  reward. 

To  arm  tlie  judge  with  powers  of  this  descrip- 
tion, applicable  to  the  nature  of  tliis  case,  will 
thus  constitute  a  specific  object  of  the  legisla- 
tor's care,  referable  to  the  general  head  above 
brought  to  view,  viz.  securing  the  forthcoming- 
ness  of  evidence.  But  this  being  among  the  ' 
operations  that  fall  under  the  head  of  procedure, 
belongs  not  to  the  present  work. 

A  condition  necessarily  previous  to  any  de- 
terminate operation,  directed  to  the  causing  of 
this  or  that  article  or  source  of  evidence  to 
be  presented  to  the  cognizance  of  the  judge,  is 
the  knowledge,  or  at  least  the  conjectural  con-i 
ception,  of  its  existence.  Of  evidence,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  not  known  at  the  outset  of 
the  suit,  the  existence  may  sometimes  be  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  it.  Either  immediately, 
or  with  the  intervention  of  any  number  of  links, 
one  article  of  evidence  may  lead  to  the  discovery 
and  to  the  successful  investigation  of  another.      , 

To  arm  the  judge,  and,  through  the  medium', 
of  the  judge,  the  parties  on  either  side,  with  the,, 
powers  necessary  to  the  investigation  of  evi- 
dence, constitutes  accordingly  another  natural 
and  proper  specific  object  of  the  legislator's  care, 
subordinate  to  the  same  general  object,  securing 
the  forthcomingness  of  evidence.  But  this 
likewise  must  be  referred  to  the  subject  of  pro- 
cedure, not  coming  within  the  design  of  thet 
present  work.  i 

In  contemplation,  and  for  the  eventual  sup-  , 
port,  of  a  right  or  rights  already  created  and 
conferred,  or  considered  as  about  to  be  created  - 
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and  conferred,  the  providence  of  individuals,  and 
in  some  instances  of  government  itself,  is  in 
use  to  create  or  appoint  a  correspondent  and 
appropriate  species  of  evidence,  vsrnich,  in  con- 
sideration of  such  its  destination,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  general  denomination  of  pre- 
appointed  evidence. 

To  favour  the  institution  of  this  useful  species 
of  evidence,  constitutes  another  specific  object 
oi  the  legislator's  care,  subordinate  to  the  same 
general  head,  securing  the  forthcomingness  of 
evidence. 

Under  each  of  these  several  heads  (those  only 

excepted  which  belong  more  properly  to  the 

subject  of  Procedure)  a  view  will  be  presented, 

in  the  first  place  of  what  seems  proper  to  be 

done  in  the  way  of  legislation,  in  the  next  place 

of  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  legislation ; 

including  the  work  of  which  so  little  has  been 

done,  the  work  of  the  genuine  legislator,  and 

the  work  of  which  so  much  has  been  done,  the 

work  of  the  pseudo-legislator,  the  judge, — the 

judge,  making,  as  he  goes,  under  pretence  of 

declaring,  that  part  of  the  rule  of  action  which 

bag  the  form  of  law. 

Speculation,  to  whatever  extent  pursued,  is 
of  no  value,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  a  practical 
purpose.  In  the  present  work,  the  extent  to 
which  the  speculative  discussions  contained  in  it 
are  pursued,  is  considerable  :  but  the  view  with 
which  they  were  written  is  altogether  practical. 
The  object  was  to  find  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion,— ^What  ought  to  be  the  part  taken  by  the 
l^slator  in  relation  to  evidence  ? 

The  subject  of  Evidence  bein^  but  a  branch  of 
the  subject  of  Procedure,  both  have  their  foiin- 
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dation  in  one  common  set  of  principles.  These 
principles  are,  the  ends,  the  direct  and  collateral 
ends,  of  justice,  the  proper  and  legitimate  ends 
of  procedure  ;  on  the  one  hand,  rectitude  of  de- 
cision ;  which  may  be  said  to  have  place  when 
rights  are  conferred,  aiid  obligations  imposed, 
by  the  judge,  on  those  persons,  and  those  only, 
on  whom  the  legislator  intended  that  they  should 
be  conferred  and  imposed  :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  delay,  vexation, 
and  expense.  The  first  may  be  called  the  di- 
rect end,  the  three  latter  the  collateral  ends  of 
justice. 

These  ends  are  the  ends,  and  the  only  ends,' 
aimed  at  in  the  arrangements  proposed  in  the 
course  of  this  work.  In  the  form  of  reasons  for 
the  several  arrangements,  their  subserviency  to 
these  ends  is  all  along  brought  to  view.  Sub- 
serviency to  these  ends  is  in  like  manner  the 
standard  to  which  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
corresponding  arrangements  of  actually  esta- 
blished law  are  all  along  referred. 

But,  when  tried  by  this  standard,  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  existing  systems  of  law  being 
found  in  every  part  enormously,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance purposely ;  defective,  the  inquiry  would, 
it  seemed,  have  been  imperfect,  and,  compara- 
tively speaking,  uninstructive,  if  the  cause  of 
such  their  aberration  had  not  at  the  same  time 
been  pointed  out.  This  cause  appeared  to  lie 
in  the  opportunity  which  the  authors  of  these 
arrangements  had  of  directing  them,  as  under 
the  impulse  of  sinister  interest  it  appears  they 
did  direct  them,  to  the  prosecution  of  certain 
false  ends,  and  in  particular  their  ovni  profes- 
sional and  personal  emolument  and  advantage. 
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To  the  pursuit  of  the  legitimate  ends,  as  far  as 
they  have  been  pursued,  the  system  which  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  natural 
system  of  procedure,  has  owed  its  birth ;  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  spurious  and  sinister  ends,  the 
technical  system  of  procedure.  Of  the  natural 
system,  in  every  family  the  domestic,  and  in 
most  states  various  courses  of  procedure  com- 
prehended under  some  such  name  as  the  sum- 
mary, may  afford  exemplifications. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  arrange- 
m^its  under  each  head  promised  to  be  most 
conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice,  it  seemed  necessary  to  trace  up  to  their 
sources  or  causes  the  several  mischiefs  oppo- 
site to  these  ends ;  the  evils,  in  the  avoidance  of 
■which,  the  attainment  of  those  ends  consisted. 
When  on  this  occasion  a  circumstance  presented 
itself  in  the  character  of  an  immediate  cause  of 
any  one  of  those  evils,  that  immediate  cause  was 
Been  to  originate  in  a  higher  cause,  that  higher 
on  one  still  higher,  and  so  on  in  some  instances 
as  high  as  through  four  or  five  degrees  or  removes. 
These  causes  presently  distributed  themselves 
into  two  divisions  :  natural,  the  original  and  irre- 
mediable work  of  nature ;  factitious,  the  work  of 
human  agency  or  omission,  of  human  artifice  or 
imbecility.      In  the  factitious  causes  might  be 
wen  the  result  partly  of  folly,  partly  of  impro- 
tiity;  of  that  improbity  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
tliors  of  those  arrangements,  which  consists  in 
4b  pursuit  of  the  sinister  ends  above  men- 
tioned.* 

*  The  principal  divisions  of  the  subject  being  thus  pointed 
Mt,  it  may  be  useful  to  exhibit  a  aummary  riew  of  the  topics 
"'t  n^bt  be  expected  to  be  handled  in  a  work  od  Evidence, 
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cedure  at  krge,  olhera  are  included  under  the  fDregoiiig 
head  8. 

1,  Examination  of  deponenls, — mode  of  conducting  the 
examination  bo  aa  to  avoid  producing  deception  on  one  hand, 
or  preponderaDt  vexation,  expense,  and  delay  on  the  other: 
tee  Book  II.  Securities,  and  Book  III.  Extraction. 

2.  Of  the  number  of  witnesses  to  be  required.  Requiring 
two  witnesses  is  excluding  every  witness  that  does  not  come 
accompanied  with  another.  The  propriety  of  this  excluBtOD  ' 
stands  upon  different  ground  in  the  two  cages  of  ordinary 
or  casual,  and  pre-appoiuled,  evidence.  See  Book  IX.  Ex- 
clusion, and  Book  IV.  Pre-appointed. 

-  3.  Of  conclusive  evidence.  Making  any  evidence  conclu- 
sive is  excluding  all  evidence  on  the  other  side.   See  Book  IX. 

£xCLUBtOH. 

.  4.  Authentication  of  evidence;  including  as  well  orally- 
delivered,  as  ready- written,  evidence.  See  the  Book  so  eati- 
tled  (Book  VITl. 

fi.  De-authentication,  or  detection  of  unauthenticity :  by 
this  is  done  in  regard  to  authenticity,  what  by  examination 
and  counter~evidence  is  done  in  regard  to  truth.  See  Le 
Clerc'a  Ars  Critica,  and  Book  VII.  as  above. 

6.  Of  appropriate  evidence.  Under  this  head  might  come 
all  discussions  on  the  appositenes?  of  evidence  in  rela- 
tion to  the  terms  of  the  instrument  of  demand  or  the  instru- 
ment of  defence.  But  the  foundation  of  this  enquiry  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things,  but  merely  in  tlie  technical  forms  of 
English  Common  Law.  It  has  no  place  in  Roman,  nor  even 
in  English  Equity  Law.  It  belongs  more  properly  to  Proce- 
dure at  large  than  to  Evidence. 

7.  Of  itie  onus  probandi:  on  whom  it  lies. — Another  title, 
the  importance  of  vluch  arises  chiefly  out  of  the  imperfections 
of  English  Common  Law ;  and  in  particular  of  that  feature  of  it 
#hich  forbids  to  draw  the  relation  from  the  moutiis  of  the 
parties,  that  is,  from  those  who  are  likely  to  have  been  best 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  !n  general,  the  proof  of  all  fact* 
necessary  to  constitute  the  ground  of  a  demand,  lies  upon  the 
plaintiff,  by  whom  the  demand  is  made ;  and  so  upon  the  de- 
fendant, in  the  case  of  the  defence.  Any  exceptions  should 
turn  upon  proportions,  na  between  delay,  expencc,  and  vexa- 
tion, on  each  side,  arising  out  of  the  particular  nature  of  each 
species  ofdcmaad  or  defence;  that  is,  of  the  mailers  of  fact 
of  which  tlie  ground  of  each  is  composed.     This  topic  too 

o  belong  rather  to  Procedure  than  to  Evidence. 
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8.  Of  the  means  of  causing  evidence  to  be  forthcoming: — 
ii  e.  of  causing  persons  and  things,  in  the  character  of  sources 
of  evidence,  to  be  forthcoming,  and  to  yield  the  evidence  of 
ti^ich  thev  have  the  capacity  to  become  sources.  This  topic 
beioDgs  clearly  to  the  subject  of  Procedure. 

9.  Of  indicatkfe  evidence. — Indicative  evidence  is  a  name 
that  may  be  given  to  any  evidence,  in  respect  of  its  being  so, 
Bot  in  relation  to  the  principal  fact  in  question,  but  in  re- 
lation to  the  existence  of  this  or  that  person  or  thing,  in 
the  character  of  a  source,  from  whence  evidence,  which  is 
SQCh  with  relation  to  the  fact  in  question,  may  be  derived; 
When  evidence  of  the  ftu;t  in  question  is  investigated^  it  is 
through  the  medium  of  indicative  evidence.  This  belongs  to 
Ptocedure. 

10.  Of  spontaneously-delivered  evidence. — Spontaneously 
delivered,  is  a  name  which  may  be  given  to  evidence  when 
ddivered  without  interrogation.  See  Book  II.  Securities, 
and  Book  III.  Extraction. 

11.  Of  evidence  sine  lite. — An  example  of  this  is,  where,  to' 
enable  a  man  to  receive  money  from  an  officer  employed  in 
tbe  pavment  of  public  money,  evidence  shewing  his  title 
BBit  be  produced.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  object  is  to 
guard  against  deception  in  the  most  effectual  way  possible, 
wi&out  preponderant  or  unnecessary  vexation,  expense,  and 
dday.* 

12.  Of  scientific  evidence :  a  name  that  may  be  given  to 
information  delivered  by  persons  whose  capacity  of  fumish- 
iog  it  is  founded  on  skill  and  experience  in  some  particular 
Hk  of  art  and  science.  Persons  of  this  description,  though 
in  English  law  confounded  with  witnesses,  and,  not  without 
advantage,  treated  as  such,  are  in  fact  a  sort  of  assistants  to 
the  judge,  and  as  such  treated  by  Roman  law. 

In  tbe  case  of  Le  Brun,  a  domestic  servant,  erroneously 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  his  mistress,  Madame  Mazel,  at 
Paris,  by  a  sentence  of  the  Lieutenant-Criminel,  dated  18th 
Janoary  1690,t  mention  is  inade  of  five  sorts  of  professional 
Persons,  to  whom  the  denomination  of  experts  is  applied, 
^  of  whose  evidence  the  substance  is  reported.  Lock- 
^Ottths,  to  explain  the  nature  of  a  master-key,  known  to  have 
been  in  his  possession,  and  its  relation  to  other  keys  belong- 

*  On  thif  tobjeet  a  few  pages  had  been'  writien  bjr  Mr.  Bentham,  but 
^  luul  never  eompleted  the  enquiry,  and  the  manuscript  in  tbe  handt  of 
^  Editor  wan  so  incomplete  that  he  has  thought  it  best  to  suppress  it 

*  CaiMi  CaMirea,  vol.  iu.  p^  800. 
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ine  to  the  same  locks.  Cutlers,  to  say  whether  there  was  any 
relation  between  a  knife  found  upon  the  person  of  the  defen- 
dant, and  another  knife  which  appeared  to  have  been  made  um 
of  in  his  committing  the  murder,  but  had  been  found  in 
another  place.  Peruke-makers,  to  say  whether  a  few  hairs» 
that  had  been  found  in  the  clenched  hand  of  the  deceased, 
might  have  been  the  defendant's,  and  plucked  from  his  head. 
Washerwomen,  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  shirts  and 
neckcloths  of  the  defendant,  and  a  bloody  shirt  and  neckn 
cloth  that  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  the  murderer,  vaj[^ 
to  have  been  stained  with  blood,  in  the  course  of  tbo 
struggle.  Rope-makers,  to  say  whether  there  was  any  re^ 
semblance  between  some  cords  that  had  been  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  defendant,  and  a  strange  cord  which)  it  waa 
thought,  might  have  been  made  use  oi,  or  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  the  murder.  All  these  experts  are  mentioned  at 
navmg  been  nominated  by  the  Lieutenant-Criminel,  the  judge. 
13.  Of  time  and  place— their  influence  on  the  subject  oC 
^idence. — ^The  principles  brought  to  view  in  an  already  pub- 
lished work,*  will  be  applied  to  thu 


this  ground,  wherever 
cessary,  in  the  present  publication. 

14.  English  technical  writers  reviewed,  with  a  view  to  tha. 
method  observed,  and  the  rules  laid  down  by  them  on  tbei 
subject  of  evidence. — Comments  of  this  description  are  in- 
cidentally introduced,  wherever  they  appear  to  be  called  for 
by  the  occasion.  i 


*  Emai  gar  rioflaence  des  Tempi  et  det  Lieu  en  Mftti^re  de 
tioD,— pablithed  in  fol.  iii.  of ''Trait^i  de  Leginlation,"  edited  bj  M7Da* 
aont 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OF  ?AC.TS — THE  SUBJ\£CT  MATTER  OP.  EVIDENCE. 


-• 


l^E  teim  evidence,  as  has  already  been  fe- 
iMtkeA,  is  a  relative  term.    Like  omfer  relative 
tdrms,  it  has  no  complete  signification  of  itself. 
To  complete  the  signification  of  it,  to  enable  ft 
to  pre^^t  to  the  mind  a  fixed  and  com})lete 
idea,  the  object  to  which  it  bears  a  necfessarV 
Inference  must  be  brought  upon  the  stage.    1 
have  to  produce  evidence.    Evidence  of  what  ? 
Evidence  of  a  certain  yjirf  or  facts.    Facts  then, 
matters  of  fact,  are  the  subject  matter,   the 
necessary  subject  matter  of  evidence:    facts  in 
general,  of  evidence  ih  general.      Before  we 
come  to  speak  of  evidence  in  detail,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  say  something  of  facts  in  general, 
considered  as  the  subject  matter  of  evidence. 
•  Of  facts?    Yes:    but  in  what  point  of  view 
considered  ?    Not  in  every  point  of  view,  but  in 
the  particular  point  of  view  in  which  the  con- 
templation of  them  is  pertinent  to  the  design 
and  object  of  this  treatise.     Not  in  a  physical, 
not  in  a  medical,  not  in  a  mathematical  point 
of  view ;  not  in  a  barren,  and  purely  speculative, 
logical  point  of  view ;   not  in  any  point  of  view, 
but  a  legal. 
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The  facts  then,  or  matters  of  fact,  the  species 
of  facts,  the  individual  facts,  here  under  con- 
sideration, are  those  facts,  and  those  only,  con- 
cerning the  existence  or  non-existence  of  which, 
at  a  certain  point  of  time  and  place,  a  per- 
suasion may  come  to  be  formed  by  a  judge, 
for  the  purpose  of  groundiug  a  decision  there- 
upon. 

Thus  then,  the  circle,  within  which  the  class 
of  facts  in  question  is  comprised,  presents  itself 
as  a  comparatively  narrow  one. 

In  the  next  view  that  requires  to  be  given  of 
it,  the  extent  of  it  wdll  appear  boundless.  Nor 
indeed  does  it  admit  of  any  other  lunits  than 
those  which  are  set  to  it  by  the  nature  of  the 
end  or  purpose,  with  a  view  to  which,  the 
world  of  facts  is  brought  thus  upon  the  stage. 

Facts  then,  considered  as  the  subject  matters 
of  legal  decision,  and  for  that  purpose  of  evi- 
dence, may  be  distinguished  in  the  first  place 
into  principal  and  evidentiary. 

What  is  meant  by  the  words  principal  fad, 
and  evidentiary  fact^  has  been  seen  in  a  former 
chapter.*  The  question  now  is,  what  facts  are 
to  be  considered  principal  facts,  and  evidentiary 
facts,  with  reference  to  a  legal  purpose. 

By  principal  facts,  I  mean  those  facts,  which, 
on  the  occasion  of  each  individual  suit,  are  the 
facts  sought,  for  the  purpose  of  their  constituting 
the  immediate  basis  or  ground  of  the  decision : 
insomuch  that,  when  a  mass  of  facts  of  this  de- 
scription, having  been  sought,  is  deemed  to  have 
been  found,  the  decision  follows  of  course,  whe- 

•  Supri,  chap.  I. 
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tiier  any  other  facts  be  donsidered  as  found  or 
not. 

By  evidentiary  facts,  I  mean  such  facts  as  are 
not  competent  to  form  the  ground  of  a  decision 
of  themselves,  nor  otherwise  than  in  as  far  as 
they  serve  to  produce  in  the  breast  of  the  judge 
a  persuasion  concerning  the  existence  of  such 
and  such  other  facts,  of  the  description  just  given, 
viz.  principal  facts. 

Here  then  it  is  that  the  circle  expands  itself, 
and  seems  to  break  all  bounds.  Under  the 
i^rm  principal  facts,  when  the  mass  comes  to  be 
analyzed  and  divided,  facts  of  a  particular  de- 
scription, and  that  a  limited  one,  will  be  seen  to 
be  comprised.  But  under  the  description  of  em- 
dentiary  facts,  all  facts  whatsoever — at  least  all 
fapts  that  are  capable  of  coming  under  human 
cognizance — will  be  seen  to  be  included.  For 
there  is  no  sort  of  fact  imaginable,  to  which  it  may 
not  happen  to  serve  as  evidence  with  relation  to 
some  pnncipal  fact.  It  is  only  by  the  consi- 
deration of  the  purpose  for  which  the  mention 
of  them  is  introduced,  that  the  view  we  are 
called  upon  to  take  of  them  is  circumscribed.* 

The  mass  of  principal  facts,  so  termed  with 
relation  to  judicial  investigation  and  evidence, 
comes   now  to  be  dissected  and  spread  out. 


*  In  a  succeeding  chapter,  a  distinction  will  come  to  be 
exliibited  between  what  is  called  direct  and  what  is  called 
circumstantial  evidence.  Direct  evidence  is  testimony,  or 
other  evidence,  applying  immediately  to  some  principal  fact 
as  above  distinguished :  circumstantial  evidence  is  evid^ce 
applying  immediately  not  ta  any  such  principal  fact,  but  to 
some  evidentiary  fact :  to  some  other  fact  which  is  evidentiary 
with  relation  to  such  principal  fact. . 
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The  task  would  have  been  a  loDg  and  laborious 
one,  had  it  not  already  been  performed  for  other 
purposes. 

In  a  work  which  is  already  before  the  public,* 
the  mass  of  facts  coming  directly  under  the 
cognizance  of  law,  has  been  thus  divided. 

In  the  penal  branch,  the  facts  that  become 
the  subject  matter  of  regulation  to  the  legisla- 
tor, and  thence,  of  decision  and  enquiry  to  the 
judge,  are — 

I. 


Facts  of  aninculpative, 
or  say  criminative  ten-: 
dency. 

.  Factsofanaggravative 
tendency. 

.  Facts  of  an  exculpa- 
tive, or  say  justifica- 
tive tendency. 

.  Facts  of  an  exemptive 
tendency;  viz.  with  re- 
ference to  the  punish- 
ment or  other  burthen- 
some  obligation. 

.  Factsofanextenuative 
tendency.f 

To  every  distinguishable  species  of  offence,  to 


To  be  proved  by  evi- 
dence adduced  on 
the  part  of  the 
plaintiff. 


To  be  disproved  by- 
evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  plain- 
tiff, or  proved  by/ 
evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  defend- 
ant. 


t  Facts  of  these  respective  tendencies,  as  thus  applied, 
are  also  termed  circumstances:  circumstances  of  inculpatjon^ 
exculpation,  &c. :  for  any  fact  may  be  a  circumstance  with 
reference  t«  any  other  fact.  Ciroum  siantia:  objects  by 
which  a  given  object  is  considered  as  encompassed — which 
are  considered  as  standing  round  it. 
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every  modification  of  delinquency,  belongs  ite 
separate  train  of  principal  facts^  as  characterksed 
by  the  above  distinctions. 

In  the  non-penal  branch  of  substantive  law 
and  procedure — 

^Coliative,  or  say  investitive 
facts;  viz.  with  rela- 
tion to  the  rieht  which 
he  claims  to  have  corf^ 


To  be  proved  by  evi- 
dence adduced  on 
the    part    of    the^ 
plaintiff. 


r 


/erred  on  him,  witE 
which  he  claims  to  be 
invested,  by  the  decision 
of  the  judge.* 
Ablative,  or  say  divestitive 
facts;  viz.  with  rela- 
tion to  the  right  which 
the  plaintiff  claims  to 
have  conferred  on  him  :^ 
the  right  which  can  not 
be  conferred  on  the 
plaintiff,  but  by  im- 
posing on  the  defen- 
dant the  obligation 
correspondent  to  It.f  *• 

.  To  trace>  the  connection  between  the  sevetat 
principal  facts,  (whether  individual  facta  \» 
meant,  or  species  of  fiaicts,)  and  the  several  eviv 
dentiary  facts  respectively,  related  to  them  in 
that  character,  would  be,  practically  speaking, 
if  not  strictl]r  and  literally,  an^  endless  task: 
at  any  rate  it  will  not  be  attempted  here. 
Volumes,  equal  in  bulk  and  number  to  those  of 


To  be  disproved  by 
evidence    on     the . 
part  of  the  plain- / 
tiff,  or  proved  by^ 
evidence    oh    the 
part   of  the    de- 
fendant. 


*  Eyents,  or  other  factB»  constitutive  of  title, 
t  Bveatt,  or  other  flacts,  destnietive  of  tiHe. 
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an  encyclopedia,  might  be  written  on  this  one 
subject.  That  the  connection  between  such 
and  such  classes  of  principal  facts  and  their 
correspondent  evidentiai-y  facts,  is  a  subject  on 
which  it  is  impossible  that  any  light  should  be 
thrown  by  rules  or  observations,  is  more  than  1 
would  take  upon  me  to  assert.  But  in  this 
case  the  field  of  enquiry  is  so  vast,  that  it 
appears  questionable  whether  any  light  which 
the  subject  could  be  capable  of  receiving  from 
investigation  or  discussion,  would  be  capable 
of  compensating  for  the  obscurity  that  would  be 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  mere  quantity  of  the 
words,  the  accumulation  of  which  would  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose.  The  task  would  at 
any  rate  be  a  separate  one,  a  task  perfectly  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  the  present  treatise. 

Hitherto  the  operation  of  judging  of  the 
degree  of  connection,  of  the  closeness  of  the 
connection,  between  a  principal  fact  and  an  al- 
leged evidentiary  fact,  has  been  an  operation 
of  the  instinctive  class ;  an  operation  which  has 
never  been  attempted  to  be  subjected  to  rule, 
or  at  least  to  any  other  rules  than  what  have 
been  completely  arbitrary  and  irrational.  To 
take  the  business  out  of  the  hands  of  instinct, 
to  subject  it  to  rules,  is  a  task  which,  if  it  lies 
within  the  reach  of  human  faculties,  must  at 
any  rate  be  reserved,  I  think,  for  the  improved 
powers  of  some  maturer  age. 

Facts  at  large,  whether  considered  as  princi- 
pal or  as  evidentiary,  may  be  divided  into  classes, 
according  to  several  different  modes  of  division. 

If,  on  the  occasion  of  judicial  procedure  in 
general,  and  the  evidence  elicited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  it,  DO  practical  benefit  were  derivable 
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fipom  the  considering  facts  in  this  point  of  view, 
and  under  these  distinctions;  the  mention  of 
them  would  not  have  found  its  place  in  this 
woil:.  But  the  conception  entertained  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  facts,  in  relation  to  which 
evKlence  will  come  to  be  elicited,  and  the  nature 
(^  the  evidence  so  applied,  and  of  the  appli- 
cation made  of  it,  would  without  close  attention 
to  these  distinctions  be  inadequate,  and  in  prac- 
tice delusive. 

Applying,  as  they  will  be  seen  to  do,  to 
every  part  of  the  field  of  thought  and  action,  in- 
dodii^  that  of  art  and  science,  the  instruction, 
if  any,  which  may  be  found  derivable  from 
them,  will  not  be  the  less  useful  in  practice. 

Applying,  as  they  will  be  seen  to  do,  to 
judicial  procedure,  sometimes  directly,  some- 
times through  the  medium  of  the  correspondent 
substantive  branch  of  law;  the  utility  of  the 
mention  here  made  of  them  will  not  be  di- 
mmished  by  any  application  which  may  be 
capable  of  being  made  of  it  to  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  field  of  art  and  science. 

I.  Distinction  the  Jirst.  Facts  physical,  facts 
psychological. 

The  source  of  the  division  here  is,  the  sort  of 
beings  in  which  the  fact  is  considered  as  having 
its  seat. 

A  physical  fact  is  a  fact  considered  to  have 
its  seat '  in  some  inanimate  being :  or,  if  in  an 
animate  being,  by  virtue,  not  of  the  qualities  by 
which  it  is  constituted  animate,  but  of  those 
which  it  has  in  common  with  the  class  of  inani- 
mate beings. 

A  psychological  fact  is  a  fact  considered  to 
have  its  seat  in  some  animate  being ;   and  that. 
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by  virtue  of  the  qualities  by  which  it  is  con-* 
stituted  animate. 

Thus,  motion,  considered  simply  as  such« 
when  predicated  of  any  being,  is  a  physical 
fact:  true,  it  is  an  attribute  of  animate  beings^ 
but  not  in  virtue  of  those  qualities  which  con-^ 
stitute  them  animate,  since  it  is  equally  an  at- 
tribute of  inanimate  ones. 

But  if,  to  the  word  motion,  we  add  the  Word 
voluntary;  we  then  introduce,  over  and  above 
the  physical  fact  of  the  motion,  another  fact: 
viz.  an  exertion  of  the  will,  considered  as  pre- 
ceding and  causing  the  motion.  This  last  fact 
is  a  psychological  fact;  since  it  is  not  capable 
of  having  its  seat  in  any  other  than  animate 
beings:  nor  in  them,  by  virtue  of  any  other 
qualities  tlian  those  by  which  they  are  conisti-^ 
tuted  animate. 

Of  these  two  simple  facts — one  a  physical, 
the  other  a  psychological  fact — ^is  composed  the 
complex  fact,  voluntary  motion;  a  fact  of  a  mixed 
character,  partly  physical,  and  partly  psycho* 
logical. 

The  classification  and  arrangement  of  physi- 
cal facts  must  be  left  to  natural  philosophers. 
The  classification  and  arrangement  of  psycho- 
logical facts  must,  in  like  manner,  be  left  to 
metaphysicians.  It  may  not  be  improper,  how- 
ever, to  give  in  this  place  a  short  indication  of 
some  of  the  principal  classes  of  psychological 
facts. 

1.  Sensations:  feelings  having  their  seat  in 
some  one  or  more  of  the  five  senses;  sight, 
hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch. 

Sensations  again  may  be  subdivided  into 
those  which  are  pleasurable,  those  which  are 
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pfftinfyil,  and  those  which,  not  being  attended 
with  any  considerable  degree  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  may  be  called  indifferent. 

2.  Recollections :  the  recollecticMis  or  re<r 
^lembrances  of  past  sensations. 

3.  Judgments :  that  sort  of  psycholc^cal  fact 
ifirliich  has  place  when  we  are  said  to  assent  to 
OF  dissent  from  a  proposition. 

4.  Desires;  which,  when  to  a  certain  decree 
Strong,  are  termed  passions. 

5.  Volitions,  or  acts  of  the  will,  &c. 

II.  Distinction  the  second.  Events,  and  states 
of  things.  Source  of  the  divisi(m  iA  this  case, 
the;  distinction  between  a  state  of  motion  and  a 
state  of  rest. 

: .  By  a  £aict  is  meant  the  existence  of  a  portion 
of  matter  inanimate  or  animate,  either  in  a  state 
of  motion  or  in  a  state  of  rest. 

Take  any  two  objects  whAtever;  consider 
them  at  any  two  successive  points  of  time :  they 
have,  during  these  two  portions  of  time,  been 
either  at  rest  with  relation  to  each  other,  or 
cme  of  them  has,  with  relation  to  the  other, 
been  in  motion :  has  in  the  course  of  that  length 
of  time  changed  its  place.    > 

The  truth  is  that,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  all  portions  of  matter,  ^eat  and  small 
together,  are  at  all  times  in  motion  :  for  in  this 
case  is  the  orb  on  which  we  exist,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  all  others  which  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  our  senses.  When,  therefore,  in 
speaking  of  any  portion  of  matter,  rest  is  attri- 
buted to  it,  the  rest  ascribed  to  it  cannot  be  un- 
derstood in  any  other  sense  thafi  a  relative  one. 
Whether  they  or  one  of  them  be  in  motion,  or 
whether  both  of  them  be  at  restf  any  1^^  por-^ 
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tions  of  matter  may  be  considered  and  spoken  of 
in  relation  to  one  another ;  and  in  this  case  the 
most  obvious  and  simple  relation  is  the  relation 
of  distance. 

Thus  it  is  then,  that,  considered  in  the  most 
simple  state  in  which  it  can  be  a  subject  or  ob- 
ject of  consideration,  a  fact  may  be  either  a  state 
of  things  or  a  motion,  and  under  one  or  other  of 
these  descriptions  it  cannot  but  come. 

By  an  event  is  meant  some  motion,  considered 
as  having  actually  come  about  in  the  course  of 
nature.  Thus,  whatever  be  the  occasion,  the  or- 
dinary subjects  of  consideration  and  discourse 
come  under  the  general  denomination  of  states 
of  things,  or  events,  or  both. 

The  fall  of  a  tree  is  an  event,  the  existence  of 
the  tree  is  a  state  of  things :  both  are  alike 
facts. 

An  act  or  action  is  a  name  given  to  an  event 
in  so  far  as  it  comes  to  be  considered  as  having 
had  the  human  will  for  the  immediate  cause 
of  it. 

A  fact,  then,  or  a  matter  of  fact,  is  either  the 
existence  of  two  or  more  things,  considered,  in 
relation  to  one  another,  as  being  in  a  state  of  rest 
during  successive  portions  of  time, — or  an  event ; 
in  the  idea  of  which  event  is  uniformly  inclu- 
ded that  of  motion  on  the  part  of  some  portion 
of  matter,  i.  e.  a  change  in  its  relative  position 
to,  and  ^distance  from,  some  other  portion  of 
matter. 

An  act  or  action,  a  human  act,  a  human  ac- 
tion, is  either  external  or  purely  internal.  In 
the  instance  of  an  external  act,  there  must  of 
necessity  be  something  of  complication :  for  to 
the  external  action  of  Uie  body  or  some  part  of 
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it  must  have  been  added  an  antecedent  act  of  the 
will ;  an  internal  act,  but  for  which  it  would  have 
been  on  the  footing  of  those  motions  which  are 
exhibited  by  the  unanimated  and  even  by  the  un- 
organized ingredients  in  the  composition  of  such 
parts  of  the  world  as  are  perceptible  to  us. 

An  internal  act  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  of 
the  simplest  kind,  unattended  by  any  motion  on 
the  part  of  any  portion  of  matter  exterior  to  the 
individual  whose  act  it  is. 

It  being  understood  that  it  is  to  the  mind  that 

it  is  ascribed  and  attributed,  the  term  motion 

tnay  still  be  employed  in  the  designation  of  it, 

although,  in  what  happens  in  the  mind  upon  the 

occasion  in  question,  no  change  of  place  can  be 

di)served :  for,  in  speaking  of  what  passes  in  the 

nund,  we  must  be  content,  for  the  most  part,  to 

employ  the  same  language  as  that  which  we 

employ  in  speaking  of  what  passes  in  and  about 

the  body,  or  we  could  not  in  any  way  make  it 

the  subject  of  discourse. 

III.  Distinction  the  third.  Facts  positive  and 
negative. 

In  this  may  be  seen  a  distinction,  which  be- 
longs not,  as  in  the  former  case,  to  the  nature  of 
the  facts  themselves,  but  to  that  of  the  discourse 
which  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  employing  in 
speaking  of  them. 

In  the  existence  of  this  or  that  state  of  things, 
^ignated  by  a  certain  denoinination,  we  have 
a  positive,  or  say,  an  affirmative  fact :  in  the  non- 
existence of  it,  a  negative  fact. 

But  the  non-existence  of  a  negative  fact  is  equi- 
^ent  to  the  existence  of  the  correspondent  and 
opposite  positive  fact :  and  unless  this  sort  of 
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relation  be  well  noted  and  remembered,  great 
is  the  confusion  that  may  be  the  consequence. 

The  only  really  existing  facts  are  positive 
facts.  A  negative  fact  is  the  non-existence  of  a 
positive  one,  and  nothing  more :  though,  in  many 
mstances,  accorditig  to  the  mode  of  expression 
commonly  employ^  in  speaking  of  it,  the  real 
nature  of  it  is  disguised.  Thus,  by  healthy  id 
meant  nothing  more  than  the  absence,  the  non- 
existence, of  disease ;  by  minority^  the  individual's 
non*arrivalat  a  certain  age ;  by  darkness,  the  ab- 
sence of  light ;  and  so  on. 

For  satisfying  himself  whether,  in  the  casS  of 
a  certain  fact,  it  is  the  existence  or  the  non- 
existence, the  presence  or  the  absence  of  it,  that 
is  in  question,  the  course  a  man  may  take  is  to 
figure  to  himself  the  corresponding  image :  he 
will  then  perceive  whether,  by  the  expression  in 
question,  it  is  the  presence  or  the  absence  of 
that  same  image  that  is  indicated  and  brought 
to  view. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


OF    THE    SEVERAL    SPECIES    OR   MODIFICATIONS 

OF   EVIDENCE. 

Of  evidence,  as  of  any  other  sort  of  thing,  the 
number  of  possible  species  has  no  other  limits 
than  what  are  set  by  the  number  of  points  of 
difference  observable  by  the  human  mind,  in 
the  several  individual  objects,  for  the  conjunct 
designation  of  which,  the  generic  term  in  ques* 
tion  is  employed. 

Of  the  species  or  modifications  of  evidence 
actually  distinguished  in  the  course  of  this  in- 
quiry, and,  for  the  purpose  of  it,  desi^ated,  each 
of  them,  by  its  appropriate  name,  it  may  be  of 
use  to  give  a  simultaneous  intimation  at  this 
early  stage. 

In  the  present  work  our  concern  is  chiefly  with 
judicial  evidence.  With  regard  to  evidence  in 
general,  as  contradistinguished  from  judicial 
evidence  in  particular,  only  one  distinction  shall 
be  brought  to  view  in  this  place.  Such  others 
as  may  hereafter  become  needful,  will  be  noti- 
ced as  the  occasion  shall  arise. 

The  evidence  by  which,  in  any  mind,  per- 
suasion is  capable  of  being  produced,  is  derived 
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from  one  or  other  or  both  of  two  sources  :  from 
the  operations  of  the  perceptive  or  intellec- 
tual faculties  of  the  individual  himself,  and 
from  the  supposed  operations  of  the  like  faculties 
on  the  part  of  other  individuals  at  large. 

For  distinction's  sake,  to  evidence  of  the  Brat 
description,  the  term  evidence  ab  intra  may  be 
applied :  to  evidence  of  the  other  description,  • 
evidence  ab  extrt>. 

The  modifications  of  which  evidence  ab  intrh 
is  susceptible,  are,  perception,  attention,  judg- 
ment, memory  ;  imagination,  a  faculty  little  less 
busy  than  any  of  the  others,  and  but  too  fre- 
quently operating  in  the  character  of  a  cause  of 
persuasion,  being  excluded,  as  not  appearing 
capable  of  being  with  strict  propriety  ranked 
among  the  modifications  of  evidence. 

Evidence  ab  extrh  has  place,  in  so  far  as  the 
persuasion  has  its  source  or  efficient  cause  in 
the  agency  of  some  person  or  persons  other 
than  he  whose  persuasion  is  in  question. 

The  sort  of  agency  from  which  such  persua- 
sion is  derived,  is  either  discourse  or  deportment  * 

So  much  for  evidence  in  general.  We  have 
now  to  notice  the  several  species  into  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  in  the  sequel  to  consider 
judicial  evidence  as  divided. 

Of  evidence,  as  of  every  other  sort  of  thing, 
the  aggregate  mass,  considered  as  a  whole,  may, 
in  idea,  at  one  division,  be  divided  into  two  or 
any  greater  number  of  parts,  in  any  number  of 

•  Discourse  comes  mostly  under  that  sort  of  evidence 
which  there  will  be  occasion  to  distinguish  by  the  appellation 
ai  direct:  deportment,  serving  or  contributing  to  produce 
persuasion,  but  not  operatinp;  in  the  way  of  discourse,  belong;s 
exclusively   to  the  class   of  circumstantial  evidence.      See 
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different  directions,  by  divisions  taken  from  so 
many  sources  of  division  :  just  as  a  field  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts  any  number  of  times, 
each  time  by  a  line  drawn  from  any  point  in  any 
one  of  its  boundaries  to  a  different  point  in  any 
other  of  its  boundaries.  So  many  different 
points  to  or  from  which  the  division  is  made,  so 
many  different  sources  of  the  several  divisions 
thus  made. 

In  the  determination  of  the  species  of  judicial 
evidence  of  which  there  will  be  occasion  to  make 
mention,  in  the  course,  and  for  the  purpose,  of  the 
present  work  ;  the  following  are  the  sources  of 
the  principal  divisions,  of  the  first  order,  that  have 
been  made. 

1.  Source  of  division — nature  of  the  source  of 
the  evidence.  The  species  which  are  the  result 
of  the  division  made  in  this  direction  and  from 
this  source,  are,  personal  evidence,  and  real  evi- 
dence. Personal  evidence,  that  which  is  af- 
focded  by  some  human  being — by  a  being  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  persons  :  real  evidence,  that 
which  is  afforded  by  a  being  belonging,  not  to 
fcclass  of  persons,  but  to  the  class  of  things, 

2.  Source  of  division,  in  the  case  of  per.'jonal 
endence,— state  of  the  will,  in  respect  of  action 
"c  inaction,  on  the  occasion  on  which  it  issues 
from  that  its  source.  Species  resulting  from 
tbe  mode  of  division  deduced  from  this  source, 
—voluntary  personal  evidence,  and  involuntary 
personal  evidence. 

Voluntary  personal  evidence  may  be  termed, 
all  such  evidence  as  is  furnished  by  any  person 
by  means  of  language  or  discourse ;  or  by  signs 
of  any  other  kind,  designed  by  him  to  perform  the 
function,  and  produce  the  effect,  of  discourse. 
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Te^monial  is  the  term  by  wbich  evidence  of  this 
description  will  henceforward  be  designated. 

To  the  head  of  involuntary  personal  evidence 
may  be  referred  all  6uch  personal  evidence  as, 
being  the  result,  sign,  and  expression,  of  some 
emotion,  is  exhibited  not  only  not  in  consequence 
of  any  act  of  the  will  directed  to  that  end,  but 
frequently  in  spite  of  the  will  and  every  exertion 
that  can  be  made  of  it.  To  this  head  belong^, 
for  example,  all  involuntary  modifications  of 
which  the  deportment,  and  all  involuntary 
changes  of  which  the  countenance,  is  suscep- 
tible. 

3.  Being  in  both  cases  personal  and  volim- 
tary,  and  thus  testimonial,  the  lot  of  evidence 
in  question  may  either  have  been  brought  into 
existence  on  the  occasion  of  the  cause  in  which 
it  is  exhibited,  or  otherwise  than  on  the  occasion 
of  the  cause.  Source  of  division,  in  this  case, — ■ 
relation  of  the  evidence  in  question,  at  the  time 
of  its  coming  into  existence,  to  the  cause,  on  the 
occasion  and  for  the  purpose  of  which  it  is 
produced.  Species  of  evidence  deduced  from 
this  division,— -depositional  testimonial  evidence, 
and  documentary  evidence. 

4.  The  signs  by  which,  at  its  coming  into  ex- 
istence, the  article  of  evidence  in  question,  being 
depositional  testimonial  evidence,  stands  expres- 
sed,— may  he  eitlier  of  the  evanescent  kind  (such 
as  sounds,  and  those  visible  signs  which  through 
necessity  are  sometimes  employed  instead  of  these 
audible  ones),  or  permanent,  such  as  written  or 
printed  words  or  figures.  Source  of  division, — 
nature  of  the  signs  employed  for  the  delivery  (viz. 
the  original  delivery)  of  the  testimony.  Species 
of  evidence  deduced   from   this  division, — oraj 
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or  oraUy-delivered  depositional  testimony^  9iid 
scriptitious  or  scriptitiously  delivered  deposi- 
tioDal  testimony. 

5.  In  the  case  of  testimonial  evidence,  the 
subject  of  the  testimony  is  either  the  very  fact. 
Tike  existence  or  non-existence  of  which  is  the 
principal  matter  of  fact  in  question,  or  some  fact 
which,  though  distinct  from  it,  is  considered  as 
beiQg  evidentiary  of  it.  Source  of  the  division  in 
this  case,--4dentity  or  diversity  of  the  matter  of 
Uct,  asserted  by  the  deponent  in  the  instances 
mquestion,  with  the  principal  fact  in  question  in 
the  cause.  Species  which  are  the  result  of  the 
division  made  in  this  direction  and  fit)m  this 
source,— iffrect  evidence,  and  circumstantial  evi- 
d^ice. 

AU  evidence  which  comes  under  the  descrip- 
tion <^  real  evidence,  is  circumstantial  evidence. 

6.  Of  the  lot  of  testimonial  evidence  in  ques- 
tion, the  trustworthiness  or  legitimately  proba- 
tive force  will  depend  upon  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  the  several  securities  for  correctness 
and  completeness  that  have  been  or  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  If,  in  the  instance  in 
question,  the  list  of  these  securities  be  com- 
plete, the  article  of  evidence  may  be  said  to  be 
m  an  ordinary  degree  trustworthy,  and  may  be 
teraied  ordinary  evidence :  if  any  one  or  more 
of  these  securities  be  wanting^  it  will  be  in  an 
inferior  degree  trustworthy ;  and,  however  diffe- 
leat  from  one  another  in  all  other  respects,  the 
several  species  of  evidence  that  agree  with  one 
another  in  this  particular  may  be  comprehended, 
any  or  all  of  them,  under  the  appellation  of 
mkeshiji  evidence. 
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7.  Whatever  written  evidence  is  adduced  on 
the  occasion  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  cause  in 
question,  was,  at  the  time  of  its  being  broiiglit 
into  existence,  created  either  with  the  design  of 
its  being  employed  on  the  occasion  and  for  the 
purpose  of  a  cause  or  suit,  or  without  any  such 
design.  In  the  last  case  it  may  he  termed 
casually- written  evidence.  To  this  head  belong 
private  letters  and  memorandums.  If  created 
with  the  design  of  being  employed  in  a  cause  or 
suit ;  it  either  was  intended  to  be  employed  on 
the  occasion  and  for  the  purpose  of  some  deter- 
minate and  indivUlual  cause  or  suit,  or  else  to 
be  eventually  employed  on  the  occasion  and  for 
the  purpose  o{  some  suit  or  cause  of  this  or  that 
particular  species,  but  not  individually  determi- 
ned. Source  of  the  division  in  this  case, — <Ieter- 
minateness  or  indeterminateness  of  the  suit  or 
cause,  for  the  purpose  of  which,  the  article  of 
evidence  in  question,  being  of  the  written  kind, 
was  brought  into  existence.  Species  which  are 
the  result  of  the  division  made  in  this  direction 
and  from  this  source, — unpreappointed  written 
evidence,  and  preappointed  evidence. 

Thus,  the  affidavit  of  a  witness,  delivered  in 
the  usual  way,  on  the  occasion  of  a  cause  of  any 
kind  in  which  that  sort  of  evidence  is  admitted, 
is  unpreappointed  evidence ;  since  it  is  created 
with  a  view  to  be  employed  on  the  occasion  and 
for  the  purpose  of  this  particular  cause.  But  a 
deed  of  conveyance  of  an  estate  is  preappointed 
evidence ;  for  it  is  created  for  the  purpose  of 
being  eventually  employed  in  some  suit  or  suits, 
should  any  such  happen  to  arise,  but  it  is  ftot 
created  with  a  view  to  any   determinate  suit; 
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since,  at  the  time  when  it  is  created,  it  is  as  yet 
uncertain  whether  any  suit  of  the  particular  kind 
in  question  will  ever  arise  or  not. 

8.  The  evidence  being  testimonial ;  source  of 
the  division, — identity  or  diversity,  as  between 
the  narrating  or  deposing  witness  and  the  alleged 
and  supposed  percipient  witness.  Species  of 
evidence  deduced  from  this  source, — original 
evidence,  and  unoriginal  evidence. 

The  evidence  may  be  termed  original,  when 
the  deposing  witness, — the  witness  by  whom,  for 
the  intormation  of  the  judge,  a  statement  is  made 
concerning  the  matter  of  fact  in  question,-r-was 
the  very  person  to  whose  senses  the  matter  of 
fact  in  question  did,  at  the  time  and  place  in 
question,  in  so  far  as  such  his  deposition  is  true, 
present  itself. 

The  evidence  may  be  termed  unoriginal,  in  so 
far  as  the  narrating  witness  in  question  speaks 
of  some  other  person,  and  not  of  himself,  as  the 
person  to  whose  perceptive  faculty  the  supposed 
matter  of  fact  in  question  did,  at  the  time  and 
place  in  question,  present  itself, 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OF  THE  PROBATIVE  FORCE  OF  EVIDENCE. 

Section  I. — Ordinary  degree  of  pf\)bative  farce, 

— what. 

Of  the  several  objects  that  come  within  the 
present  design,  the  first  being  the  prevention  of 
deception,  I  proceed  to  take  a  concise  view  of 
what  may  be  proper  to  be  done  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  result  so  essential  to  justice. 

Deception  is  a  relative  term:  judgment,  re* 
garded  as  false,  is  so  regarded  with  relation  to 
some  other  judgment  taken  as  a  standard ;  which 
standard,  by  the  unalterable  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  and  of  the  language  by  which  its 
perceptions  are  undertaken  to  be  expressed, 
can  never  be  other  than  the  judgment  of  the 
individual  by  whom  the  term  deception  is  em- 
ployed. 

A  mass  of  evidence  being  produced  on  the 
plaintifi"s  side  of  the  cause ;  and  on  the  defend- 
ant's, no  matter  whether  a  mass  of  counter  evi- 
dence or  none  (say  to  simplify  the  matter,  none) ; 
the  judge,  grounding  on  this  evidence  his  deci- 
sion, so  far  as  the  question  of  fact  is  concerned, 
decides  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff's  side. 

Taking  note  of  this  decision,  and  of  the  evi- 
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deuce  on  which  it  was  grounded ;  the  judgment 
or  opinion  delivered  by  me  on  the  subject  is,  that, 
in  this  instance,  deceptmt,  with  the  mis-decision 
that  has  followed  upon  it  of  course,  has  had 
place. 

Developed,  my  opinion,  as  expressed  above, 
will  be  found  to  amount  to  this:  of  the  body  of 
evidence  collected  by  the  judge,  the  pro/mlioe 
force  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  great  enough  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion  he  has  drawn  from  it ;  to  wit, 
a  conclusion,  expressing  his  belief  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  matter  of  fact  undertaken  on  the 
plaintiff's  side  to  be  proved,  viz.  by  the  delivery 
of  this  body  of  evidence. 

In  this  opinion  of  mine,  thus  declared,  it  is  as- 
BUmed  and  implied,  as  a  notorious  matter  of  fact, 
— that  the  quality  by  which  testimony  or  other 
evidence  delivered  by  an  individual  in  relation  to 
a  matter  of  fact,  produces,  on  the  part  of  another 
individual,  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  that  mat- 
ter of  fact,  is  susceptible  of  degrees  in  point  of 
quantiti/ :  that  in  my  own  mind  the  quantity 
of  this  quality  was  not  sufficient  to  produce 
that  effect  which  it  produced  on  the  mind  of 
the  judge :  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  not  to  regard  the  judge  as 
having,  in  respect  of  such  his  opinion,  been 
deceived.* 

The  quantity  of  probative  force  incident  to 
a  body  of  evidence,  is  manifestly,  as  above  ex- 


*  On  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  the  ultimate  standard  of 
'eclitude  can  no  more  be  exterior  to  the  mind  in  which  the 
opiaion  declared  is  formed,  in  the  case  of  the  most  difiideni, 
than  in  the  case  of  the  most  confident,  of  mankind.  Instead 
of  taking  my  own  view  of  the  matter  for  the  ground  of  the 
opinion  so  declared  by  ine,  suppose  me  to  take  that  of  Hy- 
percrilo,  the  judge  of  appeal,  auperoi'tlinate  to  the  judge  first 
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plained,  susceptible  of  degrees:  and  what  is 
equally  manifest,  is,  that,  to  warrant  a  decision 
conformable  to  the  tendency  of  the  evidence,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  probative  force  of  it  should 
in  every  instance  be  at  the  highest  degree. 

To  ft)rm,  for  the  purpose  of  discourse,  a  no- 
minal standard  of  comparison ;  let  us  take  a 
mass  or  lot  of  evidence,  of  such  a  description,  as, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  ordinary  run  of  mankind, 
is  found  suflScient,  (if  not  contradicted  or  other- 
wise counter-evidenced,)  to  produce  a  belief  of 
the  existence  of  the  matter  of  fact  which  it  as- 
serts: and  this  mass  of  evidence,  let  it  be  the 
deposition  of  an  individual  taken  by  lot,  and  un- 
known to  the  judge ;  the  witness  who  thus  deposes 
asserting,  that,  in  the  situation  of  percipient  wit- 
ness, the  matter  of  fact  presented  itself,  under  the 
circumstances  stated  by  him,  to  the  cognizance 
of  his  senses. 

Let  us  call  the  probative  force  possessed  by 
an  article  of  evidence  of  this  description,  the 
ordinary  degree  of  probative  force. 

What  is  manifest  to  every  man  is,  that,  by  evi- 
dence of  this  description,  belief  is  frequently, 
indeed  most  commonly,  produced ;  and  that,  in 
the  greatest  number  of  cases,  of  the  belief  so  pro- 
duced, right  judgment,  and  not  deception,  is 
the  consequence. 

Unfortunately,  what  is  equally  notorious,  is, 
that,  of  belief  thus  produced,  deception  is  but 
too  frequently  the  consequence. 

In  another   case,  in  which    the  quantity  of 

spoken  of:  the  opinion  of  Hypercritais  the  standard  of  rec- 
titude, so  far  as  assumed  by  me  for  that  purpose  :  but,  in  pro- 
nouncing that  the  opinion,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  pro- 
nounced by  Hypercrito,  is  right,  my  judgment  has  not  as- 
sumed any  standard  of  rectitude  exterior  to  itself. 
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probative  force  has  been,  to  a  certain  degree, 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  one  first  mentioned, 
deception  has  not  been  so  frequently  the  con- 
sequence. 

Here  then  we  have  an  assumed  nominal 
standard  of  comparison  for  the  probative  force 
of  evidence :  a  lot  that  comes  up  to  this 
standard,  but  does  not  rise  above  it,  is  what  is 
meant  by  an  ordinary  mass  or  lot  of  evidence : 
a  mass  or  lot  that  is  considered  as  rilling  above 
it,  may  be  termed  a  mass  or  lot  of  superordi- 
nary  or  superior  evidence  :  any  mass  or  lot  that 
is  considered  as  falling  short  of  it,  may,  in  like 
manner,  be  termed  a  mass  or  lot  of  infra-ordi- 
nary or  inferior  evidence. 

The  greater  the  quantity  of  probative  force 

in  the  mass  of  evidence  produced  on  one  side, 

deduction  made  of  that  which  is  produced  on 

the  other  side ;  the  more  certain  in  the  eyes  of  a 

bystander  will  be  its  eflfect  on  the  mind  of  the 

judge,    and    the  greater  in   the  mind  of  the 

judge  will  be  the  ease  arid    satisfaction  with 

which  the  judgment  of  belief  pronounced  on  the 

strength  of  it  will  be  accompanied. 

As  it  is  the  business  of  the  legislator  so  to 
order  matters  that,  on  each  occasion,  the  ob- 
tainable quantity  of  probative  force  shall  be  as. 
great  as  possible ;  so  it  is  the  business  of  the 
judge  to  be  aware  of  all  the  several  circum- 
stances by  which  that  quantity  is  capable  either 
of  being  augmented  or  diminished. 

Section  IL — Probative  forcCy  by  what  circum- 
stances increased. 

A  quantity  of  probative   force    being  thus 
^rked  out  for  a  standard,  let  us  proceed  to 
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observe  by  what  circumstances  that  quantity  is 
capable  of  receiving  increase  and  decrease. 

I.  One  source  of  increase  is  derived  from  the 
quality  of  the  supposed  percipient  or  observing 
witness,  thus  standing  forth  in  the  character  of 
a  tuirraling  or  deposing  witness.  In  the  case  of 
that  witness,  the  probative  force  of  whose  testi- 
mony was  assumed  above  as  the  standard  quan- 
tity, the  deponent  was  taken  from  the  middle 
rank  or  level,  in  respect  of  the  qualities,  moral 
and  intellectual,  the  union  of  which  is  necessary 
to  trustworthiness.  But,  supjiose  that  this  or 
that  visible  situation  or  station  in  life,  {whether  . 
constituted  by  opulence,  rank,  power,  or  official 
function,  or  any  combination  of  these  circum- 
stances) is  by  general  experience  found  to  ren- 
der a  man  less  apt,  on  the  sort  of  occasion  in 
question,  to  deliver  a  statement  in  any  respect  in- 
correct or  incomplete,  than  a  man  of  a  diiferent 
condition,  inferior  or  even  superior,  it  is  not  at 
present  necessary  to  determine  which  : — here, 
viz.  in  the  tjuality  or  condition  in  life  of  the  per- 
son, (the  narrating  or  deposing  witness),  we 
see  one  source  from  which  the  probative  force 
of  an  article  or  mass  of  evidence  may  receive 
increase. 

To  this  head  belongs,  and  on  this  ground 
stands,  whatever  superior  degree  of  credence 
has  in  practice  been,  or  may  with  propriety  be, 
given,  to  i^cial  evidence  in  general,  or  to  the 
testimony  of  persons  invested  with  judicial 
offices  in  particular.* 

*  Unless  it  be  a  superior  presumption  of  nOD-exposure  to 
the  seductive  influence  of  sinister  interest. 

Persons  to  whose  testimony,  in  consideration  of  tlie  offices 
occupied  by  them  respectively,  a  superordinary  ([uantity  of 
probative  force  is  attributed,  being  placed  in  those  ofHces  by 
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2.  Another,  and  a  much  more  distinct  and  un- 
questionable, source  of  increase,  18  that  which 
is  derived  from  the  numba-  of  tlie  witnesses. 
Here  the  mode  of  the  increase  being  of  the  ut- 
most possible  simplicity,  the  degree  of  it  is 
susceptible  of  mensuration,  with  that  exactness 
which  is  the  exclusive  property  of  mathematical 
operations.  To  the  testimony  of  what  number 
of  ordinary  witnesses,  the  testimony  of  what 
lesser  number  of  super-ordinary  witnesses,  shall, 
in  respect  of  probative  force,  be  equivalent ;  it 
may  not  be  easy,  or  indeed  possible,  to  deter- 
mine. But  take  the  witnesses  from  either,  or 
from  any  other  level,  (it  being  the  same  for  all  of 
them),  the  increase  which  the  aggregate  proba- 
tive force  of  the  whole  mass  will  receive  from  the 
increase  of  the  number,  will  be  always  deter- 
minable with  mathematical  exactness. 

Suppose  that, — instead  of  operating  all  on  one 

and  the  same  side,  viz.  in  proof  of  the  fact  in 

question — the  respective  testimonies  of  a  number 

of  witnesses,  all  of  the  same  level,  are  divided, 

some  operating  in  proof  of  the  fact,  others  in 

disproof  of  it :  in  this  case,  the  mode  of  measur- 

'Dg  the  probative  force  will  be  nearly  as  simple, 

and  altogether  as  certain,  as  in  the  former.     In 

the  former  it  was  the  sum  of  the  testimonies 

^^JjbU  was  taken,  in  this  the  difference. 

^^hS.  Number  of  the  witnesses,  and  a  more  than 

^^BUaary  degree  of  presumable  trustworthiness 

'Ppoindnent,  and  that  appointment  previous  to  the  point  of 
™e  at  which  it  happens  to  them  to  deliver  such  their  te»ti- 
iionj;  testimony  of  this  description  will  be  among  the 
'pscies  of  evidence  to  be  spokea  of  under  the  head  of 
T'f-n-ppointed  evidence. — See  Book  IV.  PRE-appoiVTSD, 
^^tap.  7.  Official  Evidebce, 
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on  the  part  of  those  witnesses  respectively,  are 
not  the  only  sources  of  increase  to  the  probative 
force  of  a  mass  of  e\-idence.  Another  quarter 
from  whence  it  is  capable  of  receiving  increase, 
and  to  an  indefinite  amount,  is  evidence  of  that 
sort  which  may  be  termed  real  evidence :  evi- 
dence of  which  some  object  or  objects  belonging 
to  the  class  of  things  is  the  source.* 


Section  III. — Probative  force,  by  what  circum- 
stances diminished. 

Circumstances,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
diminish  the  probative  force  of  testimony,  may 
be  distinguished,  in  the  first  place,  into  such  as 
regard  tlie  source  of  the  testimony,  such  as  re- 
gard the  shape  in  which  it  is  delivered,  and  such 
as  regard  the  remoteness  of  the  testimony,  as 
delivered,  from  the  supposed  seat  of  percep- 
tion. 

I.  Circumstances  regarding  the  source  of  the 
evidence. 

The  trustworthiness  of  a  person,  considered 
at  once  in  the  character  of  a  supposed  percipient, 
and,  as  such,  in  that  of  an  actually  deposing  wit- 
ness; in  other  words,  the  probability  of  corrcc^- 
ness  and  completeness  in  his  testimony;  and 
thence  its  probative  force  ;  is  liable  to  be  dimi- 
nished by  an  imperfection  in  the  inle/lectuai,  or 
by  an  imperfection  in  the  ?noral  or  volitional 
part  of  his  frame.     Imperfections  in  the  intel- 


*  Of  this,  particular  inention  will  principally  be  made, 
under  the  head  of  Circumslantial  Evidence,  Aa  to  writtca 
eridence,  it  is  nothing  but  personal,  delivered  through  the 
medium  of  real  evidence. 
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lectual  part  may  be  comprised  under  the  head 
of  imbecility,  or  intellectual  weakness:  and 
these  apply  to  him  in  both  the  above  characters, 
viz.  that  of  a  supposed  percipient,  and  that  of  a 
narrating  or  deposing  witness. 

Of  the  circumstances  tending,  as  above,  to 
diminish  the  probative  force  of  a  man's  testi- 
mony, those  which  regard  the  volitional  or 
moral  part  of  his  frame  operate  by  their  ten- 
dency to  produce,  on  the  part  of  his  testimony, 
in  the  character  of  a  narrating  witness,  a  dispo- 
sition to  incorrectness  or  incompleteness. 

Of  these,  such  as  tend  to  operate  in  that 
direction  upon  his  will  in  the  character  of  mo- 
tives, are  referable  to  the  head  of  interest,  viz. 
mister  interest  ;*  such  as  tend  to  dispose  him  to 
yield  to  the  force  of  interest  acting  in  that 
iinister  direction,  are  referable  to  the  head  of 
improbity. 

When,  the  deposition  of  the  witness  being 
considered  as  either  incorrect,  or,  as  to  material 
circumstances,  incomplete,  he  is  considered  as 
being,  at  the  time  of  his  delivering  it,  conscious 
of  such  its  incorrectness  or  incompleteness ; 
such  incorrectness  or  incompleteness  is  said  to 
te  the  result  of,  or  accompanied  by,  mendacity  ; 
which,  according  as  the  ceremony  of  an  oath 
happens  to  have  been  applied  or  not,  is  or  is 
Dot  converted  into  perjury.  Where,  though 
produced  by  the  action  of  sinister  interest,  he  is 

*  Interest  should  to  this  purpose  be  understood  in  its 
^^rgest  and  most  comprehensive  sense :  viz.  as  including,  not 
<>nly  self-regarding  interest,  but  the  interest  constituted  by 
fympathy  or  antipathy,  as  towards  any  other  persons,  taken 
*n<iividiially  or  in  classes. 

VOL.   I.  F 
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considered  as  not  being  conscious  of  it,  tlie  im- 
perfection is  said  to  have  bias  for  its  cause. 

II.  Circumstances  regarding  the  shape  of  the 
evidence. 

By  the  shape  of  the  evidence  or  testimony,  I 
understand  the  form  or  mode  in  which  it  is  deH- 
vered  on  the  part  of  the  witness,  received  or 
extracted  on  the  part  of  the  judge. 

On  looking  over  the  practice  of  nations  and 
judicatories  (not  to  speak  of  families)  in  this 
view,  a  variety  of  operations  may  be  observed 
as  having  been  employed  in  the  character  of 
securities  or  tests,  applied  to  tire  testimony  so 
delivered  on  the  one  part,  so  received  or  ex- 
tracted on  the  other  ;  securities  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  probability  of  correctness  and 
completeness  on  the  part  of  the  testimony, 
before  or  during  the  delivery  of  it ;  tests,  as 
assisting  tlie  judge  in  forming  his  judgment 
concerning  the  correctness  and  completeness  of 
it,  during  and  after  the  delivery  of  it. 

Of  these  securities  or  tests,  the  assortment 
employed   on    each    occasion    constitutes    the 
shape,  the  form,    the  mode,  in  which   on   that  • 
occasion  the  testimony  is  delivered,  received, 
extracted. 

In  the  list  of  them  some  little  difference  is 
liable  to  be  made  by  a. corresponding  difference 
in  the  nature  of  the  case.  This  noted  ;  any  case 
being  given,  the  union  of  the  several  securities, 
as  above,  applicable  with  advantage  to  that 
case,  will  constitute  the  shape  most  proper  to  be 
given  to  the  evidence  in  that  case:  and,  so  far 
as  shape  is  concerned,  the  non -application  of 
any  one  of  them,   yet  more  of   any   greater 
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immber>  or  the  whole  number,  of  them,  will 
Inive  the  effect  of  denominating  the  evidence  an 
hrferior  sort  of  evidence :  a  sort  of  evidence,  the 
probative  force  of  which  has,  by  the  operation  of 
that  deficiency,  suffered  a  decrease. 

So  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  (meamng  in 
eadi  instance  the  individual  case)  is  such  as  to 
Header  the  application  of  the  several  securities 
jpraclicable ;  so  far  the  degree  of  probative  force 
given  to  it  depends  upon  the  will,  and  is  at  the 
«|ition,  of  the  legislator;  or,  under  unwritten 
uw,  of  the  judge,  in  his  disguised,  but  not  the 
iess  real,  character  of  legislator. 

The  peicson,  who  is  the  source  of  the  evidence 
in  question,  being  forthcoming,  or  in  some  other 
way  accessible  and  justiciable;  it  depends  upon 
the  legislator,  and  upon  the  judge  as  legislator, 
whether  to  receive  or  call  for  his  testimony 
under  the  securities  afforded  by  oath  and  ex- 
lonination  together  (as  before  a  jury),  or  without 
^ther  (as  in  case  of  common  law  pleadings), 
or  under  oath  without  examination  (as  in  case 
of  affidavit  evidence),  or  under  examination  with- 
out oath ;  and  the  examination  performed  either 
in  the  oral  mode,  as  in  jury  trial,  or  in  the 
epistolary '  mode,  as  in  the   case  of  a  bill  in 
Equity. 

III.  Remoteness  of  the  testimony,  as  de- 
Kvered,  from  the  supposed  seat  of  perception. 

Ih  the  case  of  the  above  supposed  standard 
lot  of  evidence,  the  testimony  or  statement  of 
^  fact  was  delivered  to  the  ear  or  the  eye  of 
the  judge  in  an  immediate  way,  from  the  mouth 
<^  the  pen  of  the  deponent  by  whom,  in  the 
character  of  a  percipient  witness,  the  feet  was 
Apposed  to  have  been  observed.  But,  between 
^  mouth  of  the  percipient  witness  and  the 
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ear  of  the  judge,  any  number  of  mouths  may 
have  intervened ;  of  which  that  one,  by  whicn 
the  statement  was  conveyed,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  other,  to  the  ear  of  the  judge,  is 
the  mouth  of  the  deposing  witness.  For  every 
one  of  these  intervening  mouths,  the  evidence, 
it  is  manifest,  cannot  but  lose  a  proportionate 
share  of  its  probative  force.  In  like  manner, 
between  the  pen  of  a  percipient  witness  and 
the  eye  of  the  judge,  may  intervene  any  inter- 
mediate number  of  pens.  Like  loss  of  force 
for  every  intervening  pen  as  for  every  inter- 
vening mouth ;  though  not  in  equal  degree  from 
the  intervention  of  pens,  as  from  the  interven- 
tion of  mouths. 

As  mouths  may  succeed  mouths,  and  pens 
.pens,  so  may  mouths  and  pens  succeed  one 
another  in  every  variety  of  alternation.  To 
these  varieties  correspond  so  many  specific  mo- 
difications of  the  genus  of  transmitted  or  trans- 
missive  evidence :  modifications,  some  of  which, 
being  noticed  in  practice,  require  distinctive 
names. 

A  circumstance  that  contributes  in  a  principal 
degree  to  the  diminution  of  probative  force,  that 
takes  place  in  the  case  of  transmitted  evidence, 
is,  that  the  factitious  securities,  applicable  to 
the  testimony  of  the  deposing  witness,  do  not 
reach  nor  apply  to  the  station  of  the  percipient 
witness. 

It  often  happens  that  the  very  fact  in  question 
has  not  fallen  within  the  reach  of  human  per- 
ception or  observation.  In  this  case,  the  judge 
is  left  to  infer  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
it,  from  the  ascertained  or  supposed  ascertained 
existence  or  non-existence  of  some  other  fact 
or  facts,  so  connected  with  the  existence  or  non- 
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existence  of  the  principal  fact,  as  to  be  con- 
sidered evidentiary  with  relation  to  it ;  i.  e.  as 
serving  to  prove  to  us  the  existence  of  it ;  to 
'persuade,  to  satisfy  us  of  the  existence  of  it, 
with  an  indefinitely  variable  degree  of  force. 
Evidentiary  facts,  thus  connected  with  the  priur 
cipal  fact  constitute  what,  in  the  language  of 
jurisprudence,  is  called  circumstantial  evidence. 
In  this  denomination  may  be  seen  an  ap- 
pellation familiar,  in  the  language  of  England,  to 
lawyers,  and  even  to  non-lawyers,  but  not  so 
in  the  language  of  any  of  the  nations  trained 
up  under  Roman  law. 

The  species  of  evidence  designated  by  this 
appellative,  agrees  in  one  respect  with  the  above- 
mentioned  modifications  of  unoriginal  evidence, 
viz.  in  respect  of  remoteness  from  the  source.  >':'• 
In  every  instance,  the  image  presented  by  it  is 
the  image — not  of  the  fact  itself,  which  is  in 
question, — but  of  some  other  fact,  the  tendency 
of  which  is  to  produce,  or  contribute  to  produce, 
a  belief  of  the  existence  of  such  principal  fact. 
With  few  or  no  exceptions,  all  real  evidence 
will  be  found  to  come  under  the  head  of  cir- 
cttimtantial :  but  there  is  a  species  of  evidence, 
which,  though  not  properly  testimonial,  may 
yet,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  person  for  its  source, 
l>e  called  personal.  * 

*  Any  sort  of  circumstantial  evidence,  which,  though  it 
^^€  for  its  source  a  person,  serves  not  to  convey  an^  m- 
<iication  of  his  mind,  may  with  more  propriety  be  ranked 
|^<ier  the  head  of  real  Uian  of  personal  evidence :  as,  for 
^stance,  the  appearance  produced  on  the  body  of  a  man 
^ready  dead,  or  still  alive,  by  a  wound,  and  considered  as 
affording  circumstantial  evidence,  indicative  of  the  instru- 
^^t  or  hand  by  which  the  wound  was  inflicted. 
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To  this  head  may  be  referred  deportment,  and 
in  some  cases  even  discourse.* 

*  A  person  being  accused  of  a  crime  of  any  sort,  sup- 
pose him,  for  argument  sake,  guilty.  On  an  occasion  judi- 
cial or  extrajudicial,  he  has  joined  with  others  in  discourse, 
bearing  in  some  way  or  other  relation  to  the  fact,  the  prin- 
cipal fact,  in  question.  So  far  as  what  he  says  is  reg^arded 
as  true,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  direct  evidence,  and  comes 
under  the  denomination  of  confessorial  evidence :  so  far  as 
it  is  regarded  as  false,  evasive,  or  in  any  other  way  tending 
to  deception,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  circumstantial  evidence : 
falsehood,  evasion,  deception,  or  the  endeavour  to  deceive, 
being  so  many  evidences,  presumptive  evidences,  of  guilt, 
t.  e.  of  the  commission  of  the  criminal  act  in  question,  what- 
ever it  be.— See  Book  V.  Circumstantial. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DKGBEES       OF     PERSUASION     AND     PROBATIVE 

FORCE,  HOW  MEASURED. 

Section  I. — Importance  of  a  correct  form  for 
txpremng  degrees  of  permasUm  and  probative 
force. 

Persuasion  admits  of,  and  exists  in,  difiBrent 
d^rees  of  strength,  different  degrees  of  in- 
tensity ;  for  strength,  force,  and  intensity,  are 
We  synonymous. 

Of  these  differences,  the  practice  of  wagering 
affords  at  the  same  time  a  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence, and  a  mode  of  expression  or  measurement 
for  the  quantities  or  degrees :  in  which  latter 
cWacter  it  will  claim,  farther  on,  a  more  par- 
ticular notice. 

Another  matter  of  fact  not  less  notorious, 
^i  that,  by  these  theoretical  differences  and 
supposed  degrees  of  difference,  in  whiatever 
mode  and  with  whatever  degree  of  accuracy 
expressed  and  measured,  human  conduct  is,  on 
a  variety  of  occasions,  governed :  instance  once 
DWe  the  practice  of  wagering,  and  the  va- 
'^ous  applications  of  the  principles  of  insurance 
grounded  on  it. 

Not  only  the  persuasion  of  an  ordinary  man, 
^^  an  ordinary  occasion,  but  the  persuasion  of 
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a  judge,  on  a  judicial  occasion,  is  capable  of  ex- 
isting in  different  degrees  of  strength. 

Whenever  a  fact  comes  in  dispute,  the  belief 
of  which  on  the  part  of  the  judge  is  necessary 
to  produce  and  warrant  such  a  decision  as  shall 
give  effect  to  a  right,  the  first  object  aimed  at 
by  the  legislator  ought  to  be,  as  already  stated, 
so  to  order  matters,  that  evidence  of  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  probative  force,  in  proof  of 
that  fact,  shall  be  forthcoming :  the  ntxt  object, 
that  the  judge  may  always  form  the  same  es- 
timate of  the  probative  force  of  the  evidence,  as, 
the  legislator  would  do  if  it  were  possible  for 
him  to  take  an  estimate  of  it. 

But  every  element  of  judicature  is  subject  to 
variation  in  quantity  and  degree. 

In  the  case  of  circumstantial  evidence ;  the 
probative  force  of  the  evidentiary  fact,  con- 
sidered as  indicative  of  the  existence  of  the 
principal  feet,  (which  is  as  much  as  to  say  the 
strength  of  the  persuasion  produced  by  it),  is  sus- 
ceptible of  every  variety  of  degree  in  the  bosotn 
of  the  judge. 

In  the  case  of  immediate  testimonial  evi- 
dence (setting  aside  the  consideration  of  any 
supposed  improbability  of  the  fact  stated,  and 
any  supposed  imperfection  in  the  disposition 
and  character  of  the  witness)  the  strength  of  per- 
suasion on  the  part  of  the  judge  will  be  as  the 
strength  of  the  persuasion  expressed  on  the 
part  of  the  witness :  which  is,  in  other  words, 
to,  say, — ^the  probative  force  of  the  testimony  de- 
'  livered  by  the  witness,  will  be  exactly  as,  or 
rather  will  be  the  same  thing  with,  the  strength 
of  the  persuasion  expressed  by  him  in  the  de- 
livery of  it. 
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The  strength  of  the  persuasion  expressed  by 
the  witness  will,'  if  clear  of  wilful  falsehood,  be 
(in  so  far  as  the  means  of  discourse  at  his  com- 
mand admit  of  correctness)  exactly  the  same  in 
d^ree  with  the  strength  of  the  persuasion 
actually  felt  and  entertained  by  him  at  the 
time. 

But  the  strength  of  the  persuasion  so  en- 
tertained by  him  is  subject  to  be  diminished  in 
any  degree  by  each  of  two  causes :  viz.  1 .  By 
weakness  on  the  part  of  his  percipient  faculty,- 
f.  e.  want  of  clearness  and  distinctness  on  the 
part  of  the  conception  formed  of  the  fact  at 
the  time. — 2.  By  weakness  on  the  part  of  his  re- 
tentive faculty ;  want  of.  strength  and  distinct- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  impression  made  on  the 
memory  by  the  first  formed  conception. 

Of  incorrectness  in  one  quarter,  error  and 
consequent  mis-decision  in  another  is  thus  a 
natural  result. 

If  on  comparing  together  the  testimonies  de- 
livered by  a  number  of  witnesses — say  by  three 
witnesses — it  appears  to  the  judge  that  they 
joined,  all  of  them,  in  regarding  the  existence 
of  the  fact  as  more  probable  than  the  non-ex- 
istence of  it ;  whereas,  in  truth,  the  force  of  the 
persuasion,  when  thuscompounded  together,  lay 
not  on  that  side ;  here  an  instance  of  misdecision 
will  have  taken  place  on  the  part  of  the  judge ; 
and  no  worse  could  have  happened,  had  these 
testimonies  been  none  of  them  forthcoming,  or 
had  they  all,  after  joining  in  a  tale  of  wilful 
falsehood,  obtained  credence  for  it  as  if  it  had 
been  true. 

In  what  has  been  already  said,  reason  will 
probably  be  seen  for  regarding  a  correct  mode 
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of  expressing  degrees  of  persuasion  and  pro- 
bative force  as  an  object  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance ;  and  the  further  we  go  into  the 
examination  of  the  subject,  the  clearer  will 
be  the  light  in  which  the  importance  of  it  will 
present  itself. 

Unfortunately,  the  language  current  among 
the  body  of  the  people  is,  ui  ttus  particular,  most 
deplorably  defective.  I  know — 1  believe.  The 
fact  happened  so  and  so — I  believe  it  happened 
so  and  so :  and  there  the  gradation  ends. 

Among  men  of  law,  to  whichsoever  of  the 
two  great  schools  of  law  belonging,  nothing 
better  is  to  be  found. 

The  language  of  mathematicians  will  be  seen 
to  afford  two  different  modes  or  principles. 

One  is  perfectly  correct :  it  is  the  mode  of 
expression  used  in  speaking  of  the  doctrine  of 
chances.  But  unfortunately  it  will  be  found 
not  applicable  to  the  present  purpose. 

Another,  as  applied  to  the  present  purpose, 
will  be  found  incorrect.  It  is  that  which,  as- 
suming the  greatest  possible  quantity  to  be  a 
finite  quantity,  proceeds  to  divide  it  into  parts  : 
as  a  circle,  which,  how  small  soever,  constitutes 
a  whole,  has,  according  to  the  usage  of  ma- 
thematicians, been  divided  into  360  degrees. 
Happily,  incorrect  as  it  is,  its  incorrectness 
will  not  be  found  attended  with  any  practical 
inconvenience :  since,  on  each  occasion,  what- 
ever degree  of  correctness  can  on  that  occasion 
be  of  any  use,  can  always  be  attained. 

In  truth,  between  infinite  and  finite,  there  is  no 
medium  ;  between  the  one  mode  and  the  other, 
there  is  accordingly  no  alternative.  Of  that  mode 
which  considers  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
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probative  force  as  being'  (what  it  really  is)  an 
infinite  quantity,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  al- 
together inapplicable  to  the  purpose  of  judicial 
decision :  there  remains,  therefore,  as  the  only 
mode  applicable,  that  which  considers  it  as  a 
finite  quantity,  having  the  number  of  its  parts 
limited  and  determinate. 

Suppose  a  number  of  witnesses  deposing 
to  the  principal  fact  in  question,  in  the  way 
of  direct  evidence,  there  being  no  need  of 
any  such  inference  as  has  a  necessary  place  in 
the  case  of  circumstantial  evidence ;  and  sup- 
pose, moreover,  that  no  doubt  has  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  judge  respecting  the  character  and 
disposition  oif  any  of  those  witnesses ;  what- 
soever be  the  aggregate  force  of  persuasion  en- 
tertained by  all  those  witnesses  put  together, 
such,  of  course,  will  be  the  strength  of  per- 
suasion on  the  part  of  the  judge. 

Conceive  the  possible  degrees  of  persuasion, 
positive  and  negative  together,  to  be  thus  ex- 
pressed : 

The  degrees  of  positive  persuasion — persua- 
fiion  affirming  the  existence  of  the  fact  in  ques- 
tion— constitute  one  part  of  the  scale,  which 
call  the  positive  part. 

The  degrees  of  negative  persuasion — persua- 
sion disaffirming  or  denying  the  existence  of  the 
same  fact — constitute  the  other  part  of  the  scale, 
which  call  the  negative  part. 

Each  part  is  divided  into  the  same  number  of 
degrees  :  suppose  ten,  for  ordinary  use.  Should 
the  occasion  present  a  demand  for  any  ulterior 
degree  of  accuracy,  any  degree  that  can  be  re- 
quired may  be  produced  at  pleasure,  here,  as 
in  other  ordinary  applications  of  arithmetic,  by 
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multiplying  this  ordinary  number  of  degrees  in 
both  parts  by  any  number,  so  it  be  the  same 
in  both  cases :  the  number  ten  will  be  found  the 
most  convenient  multiplier.  In  this  case,  instead 
of  10,  the  number  of  degrees  on  each  scale  will 
be  100  or  1000,  and  so  on. 

At  the  bottom  of  each  part  of  the  scale  stands 
0 :  by  which  is  denoted  the  non-existence  of 
any  degree  of  persuasion  on  either  side :  the 
'state  which  the  mind  is  in,  in  the  case  in  which 
the  affirmative  and  the  negative,  the  existence 
and  the  non-existence  of  the  fact  in  question, 
present  themselves  to  it,  as  being  exactly  as 
probable  the  one  as  the  other. 

Such  is  the  simplicity  of  this  mode  of  ex- 
pression, that  no  material  image  representative 
of  a  scale  seems  necessary  to  the  employment 
of  it. 

The  scale  being  understood  to  be  composed 
of  ten  degrees; — in  the  language  applied  by  the 
French  natural  philosophers  to  thermometers,  a 
decigrade  scale — a  man  says,  My  persuasion  is  at 
10  or  9,  &c.  affirmative,  or  at  10  or  9,  &c.  nega- 
tive :  as,  in  speaking  of  temperature,  as  indicated 
by  a  thermometer  on  the  principle  of  Fahren- 
heit, a.  man  says,  the  mercury  stood  at  10 
above,  or  at  10  below,  0. 

If  ulterior  accuracy  be  regarded  as  worth 
pursuing,  to  the  decigrade  substitute  (giving  no- 
tice) a  centigrade  scale  :  and  if  that  be  not  yet 
sufficient,  a  milligrade. 

Three  persons  make  their  appearance  in  the 
character  of  witnesses  in  relation  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  same  fact:  an  option  is  given  to 
them  of  three  declarations,  of  which,  one  or  other, 
in  the  instance  of  each  witness,  it  is  evident  can? 
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not  but  be  true,  viz. — 1.  I  believe  the  fact  exists 
— 2.  I  believe  the  fact  does  not  exist— ^.  I  am 
unable  to  form  any  belief  concerning  the  fact, 
whether  it  does  exist  or  does  not.  Being  asked, 
each  of  them,  what  number  of  degrees  in  the 
scale  comes  nearest  to  expressing  the  strength 
of  his  persuasion,  it  being,  as  already  declared 
by  each,  on  the  affirmative  side ;  they  answer  by 
indicating,  each  of  them,  the  same  number — 
number  1 . 

In  these  three  instances,  the  force  of  persua- 
sion is  at  the  least  amount  at  which  it  can  stand 
on  either  side. 

Take  now,  in  relation  to  the  same  fact,  two 
other  witnesses ;  and  in  the  instance  of  each  of 
them  let  the  force  of  persuasion  be  at  its  maxi- 
mum, represented  as  above  by  the  number  10. 
Of  these  two  witnesses  the  persuasion  may  be 
on  the  same  side  as  that  of  the  three  witnesses ; 
or  it  may  be  on  the  opposite  side. 

Suppose  it  on  the  opposite  side,  viz.  the  nega- 
tive. Out  of  30  degrees  of  persuasion  which 
the  three  witnesses  might  have  had,  they  have 
but  3:  while  of  the  20,  the  utmost  number 
wMch  the  two  were  capable  of  having  between 
them,  they  have  the  whole. 

Observe  now  the  variation  which  the  decision 
of  the  judge  must  experience,  according  as  he 
has  or  has  not  the  means  of  hearing  and  noting 
down  the  differences  which  are  in  every  instance 
liable  to  have  place  in  regard  to  the  quantum  of 
persuasion  on  the  part  of  witnesses. 

If,  as  hitherto,  these  differences  are  unascer- 
tainable  (the  indications  afforded  by  character 
^d  by  probability  being  by  the  supposition  out 
of  the  question),  the  judge  can  do  no  otherwise 
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than  decide  according  to  the  number  of  the  wit- 
nesses,— according  to  the  difference  between  the 
numbers  on  each  side  :  his  decision  will  be— 
the  fact  doc's  exist. 

If,  being  ascertainable,  these  difterences  are 
ascertained,  as  above ;  the  force  of  persuasion 
on  the  part  of  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  taken 
together,  being  now  his  guide,  and  beyond  dis- 
pute his  proper  guide,  his  decision  will  be, — 
the/act  does  not  exist. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  station  of  witness :  let 
us  come  now  to  the  station  of  judge. 

Casual  modifications  apart,  the  persuasion  of 
the  judge  has  for  its  efficient  cause  the  persua- 
sion of  the  witness :  persuasion  on  the  part  of 
the  public  at  large  has,  for  its  efficient  cause,  the 
persuasion  of  the  judge. 

But  among  three,  and  even  as  far  as  nineteen 
witnesses,  in  relation  to  the  same  point,  the  ag- 
gregate force  of  persuasion,  it  may  easily  hap- 
pen, shall  be  less  than  among  two  witnesses. 

In  Hke  manner  among  three,  and  even  as  far 
as  nineteen  judges,  in  relation  to  the  same  point, 
the  aggregate  force  of  persuasion  may  be  less 
than  of  two  other  judges. 

For  want  of  an  adequate  mode  of  expression, 
the  real  force  of  testimony  in  a  cause  has  hitherto 
been  exposed  to  perpetual  misrepresentations. 

For  want  of  an  adequate  mode  of  expression, 
the  real  force  of  judicial  opinion  and  authority 
in  a  cause  has,  in  like  manner,  been  hitherto  ex- 
posed to  similar  misrepresentations.* 

*  In  tlic  history  of  English  judicature,  an  inslance  in  upon 
record,  in  which  a  jury,  finding  a  difficulty  in  seUliDg-  the  de- 
gree of  their  respective  persiiasion«,  eougbt  tor  their  con- 
■ciences  a  relief,  which,  by  men  of  hardened  conscieaceB,  was 
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Of  a  scale  of  this  sort,  supposing  the  use  of  it 
allowed,  five  things  it  should  seem  might  be  pre- 
dicated, viz. — 

1.  That  when  employed  it  would  be  em- 
ployed without  confusion,  difficulty,  vexation, 
or  other  inconvenience  in  any  shape. 

2.  That,  at  first,  more  especially,  it  would  not 
however  be  in  frequent  use. 

3.  That,  by  degrees,  as  the  human  under- 
standing improved,  the  use  of  it  would  become 
more  and  more  frequent. 

4.  But  that  at  no  time  would  the  number  of 
occasions  calling  for  it  (i.  e.  the  number  of  the 
occasions  on  which,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
correct  expression  to  the  degree  of  persuasion 
felt  by  him,  the  individual  felt  the  need  of  such 
an  instrument)  be  very  considerable. 

5.  That,  the  greater  the  importance  of  the 

imputed  to  them  as  a  crime.  The  verdict,  the  result  of  the 
stggre^te  of  their  persuasions,  was  left  to  the  decisionjof 
cross  and  pile.  The  verdict  was  set*  aside,  and  those  who 
pronounced  it  (if  I  mistake  not)  were  punished. 

The  state  of  their  minds  is  sufficiently  declared  by  this  their 
wt  In  one  thing  they  were  agreed,  viz.  in  finding  them- 
selves under  an  incapacity  of  forming  a  persuasion,  an  opinion, 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other.  They  accordingly  referred 
^e  matter  to  a  more  competent  judge,  viz.  as  some  would 
*^y>  to  Chance,  as  others  would  say,  to  Providence.  They 
]*ould  not  profess  themselves  able  to  form  an  opinion  whea 
^  truth  they  were  not. 

<Aq  expression  of  sincerity  so  decided  and  so  novel  was  not 
^  be  endured  by  a  set  of  men  amotig  whom  the  expedient  of 
^ploying  torture  to  force  men  to  declare  as  their  own, 
^niong.  opposite  to  their  own,  has  been  established  in  the 
character  of  a  practice  indispensably  necessary  to  justice. 

To  a  class  of  men  by  whom,  in  their  own  instance,  sincerity 
"^  been  cast  oflf  as  a  habit  incompatible  with  profession  and 
with  oflice,  every  symptom  of  sincerity  in  others  would,  of 
^^urse,  be  matter  of  ill-will  and  jealousy. 
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cause,  the  more  likely  would  the  instrument  be 
to  be  called  into  use. 

Being  altogether  optional,  all  possibility  of 
vexation  is,  by  that  circumstance,  excluded  from 
the  use  of  it. 

Everything  of  difficulty  and  confusion  stands 
equally  excluded :  a  man  will  not  call  for^he 
scale  unless  he  knows  perfectly  well  how  to  use 
it,  and  it  seems  not  easy  for  a  man  not  to  know. 
If  he  makes  no  use  of  the  scale,  the  effect  of 
his  testimony  or  his  suffrage  is  as  if  he  had 
placed  the  index  at  No.  10,  the  highest  degree  in 
the  scale  :  if  it  be  his  desire  to  make  use  of  the 
scale,  he  placei^  the  index  at  No.  9,  or  any 
lower  number,  as  he  pleases. 

The  use  of  it,  says  the  third  observation, 
would  be  gradually  more  and  more  frequent. 

Increased  correctness,  in  effect,  is  the  natural 
result  of  increase  of  attention:  in  proportion 
as  the  attention  of  man  fixes  itself  closer  and 
closer  to  any  subject,  advancement  in  science, 
as  well  as  increased  correctness  in  art  and  prac- 
tice, gradually  creep  on.  It  is  by  increased 
closeness  of  attention  that  discoveries  are  made, 
and  advances  effected,  in  every  path  of  art  and 
science. 

Old  measures  of  every  kind  receive  addi- 
tional correctness;  new  ones  are  added  to  the 
number :  the  electrometer,  the  calorimeter,  the 
photometer,  the  eudiometer,  not  to  mention  so 
many  others,  are  all  of  them  sp  many  produc- 
tions of  this  age.  Has  not  justice  its  use  as 
well  as  gas  ?* 

*  In  the  present  instance,  the  seat  and  station  of  improve* 
ment,  if  the  idea  have  any  title  to  that  name,  is  in  lan^age; 
but  language,  though  itself  the  instrument  of  all  other  im- 
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Section  II. — Application  of  the  principle  to  dif' 

fetetll  cases  in  Judicature. 

Strength  of  persuasion  belongs  to  that  class 
of  facts  which  has  already  been  distinguished 

piOYement,  and  standing  to  the  full  as  nnich  in  need  of  im* 

Eient  as  an^  other  instrument,  is  in  a  more  particular 
averse  to  improvement;  at  least  in  tibose  ponits  of  it 
not  belonging,  or  not  appearing  to  belong,  to  the  de->' 
tteine  of  any  particular  art  or  science,  are  conceived  to  be- 
long in  common  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.    Chemistry, 
for  example,  having  for  its  subjects  a  multitude  of  things 
with  which  none  are  conversant  but  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  science;  amendments  of  every  kind,  to  that 
part  of  the  language,  are  daily  suffered,  and  received  without 
murmur  or  repugnance.     Not  so  in  the  case  of  morals:    this 
is  considered  as  common  land,  and  every  improvement  is 
ittisted  as  an  encroachment :  always  excepted  those  produc- 
teis  of  lawyer-craft  which  have  been  forced  into  the  lan< 
guftge  of  the  law,  beyond  all  power  of  resistance,  by  the  com* 
Inn^  force  of  coercive  power  and  imposture. 

In  chemistry,  the  prodigious  advances  which  the  present 
generation  has  witnessed  could  not  have  been  made,  but  for 
correspondent  advances  in  the  arts  of  method  and  expression — 
b  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  correspondent  part  of 
the  language. 

This  is  not,  by  a  good  many,  the  first  instance  in  which 
numbers  have  been  employed  for  the  designation  of  psycholo- 
gical quantities. 

Among  the  first,  if  not  the  first  of  all,  is  that  in  which  this 
P^e  of  expression  was  employed  by  De  Piles,  for  expFess- 
ipgthe  degrees  in  which,  in  his  judgment,  the  several  perfec- 
ts desirable  in  a  picture  stand  exhibited  in  the  works 
of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  painters.  These  perfections 
^^  numerous,  say  a  dozen;  and  the  same  number  of 
^^grees  assigned  to  each,  say  twenty; there  were  twelve 
'J^es,  with  twenty  degrees  in  each  scale,  ranged  side  by 
side,  and  all  together  constituting  a  sort  of  table. 

Of  the  original  idea  thus  exhibited,  copies  after  copies 
l^&^e  at  different  times  made  their  appearance  in  newspapers, 
^  other  periodical  publications.      Amongst  others  I  re- 
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by  the  name  of  psychological  facts.*  Among 
the  properties  of  the  facts  of  this  description,  is 
that  of  not  being  indicated  by  direct  testimony, 
other  than  that  of  the  one  individual  in  question : 
under  that  exception,  not  being  indicated  by 
other  than  circumstantial  evidence. 

Of  a  persuasion  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
the  declaration  has  on  various  occasions  been 
rendered  matter  of  obligation  in  legal  practice. 
But  as  to  the  force  or  degree  of  persuasion,  no 
distinction  having  ever  been  called  for  on  any 
occasion,  so  accordingly  not  on  this. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  persuasion  on 
the  affirmative  side,  or  on  the  negative,  has  been 
considered  as  being,  when  untrue,  susceptible 
of  being  disproved;  and  so  thoroughly  suscep- 
tible, that,  in  case  of  falsity,  such  falsity  has 
been  deemed,  and  in  practice  constituted,  a 
ground  for  punishment.  In  every  instance  of  the 
crhnen  falsi,— in  every  instance  in  which  false- 
hood, howsoever  expressed,  whether  by  discourse 
or  by  deportment,  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  offence, — such  is  the  case :  for  a  false  asser- 
tion is  the  false  declaration  of  a  persuasion  in 
relation  to  some  fact  or  facts. 

member  seeing  a  tabular  sketch  eihibiticg  some  of  the  most 
emioent  characters  amougst  the  judges  and  other  lawyers  of 
the  day,  with  the  deg^rees  in  which  they  were  supposed  to 
possess  the  several  quaJiries  which  are  considered  as  desirable 
ID  that  line. 

An  indication  given  by  a  single  judge,  expresaiTe  of  tha 
degree  of  force  with  which  his  own  persuasion  applied  itself 
to  the  exisl£Dce  or  a  particular  fact  that  had  presented  itself 
to  him  for  his  decitiion,  would  be  somewhat  less  invidious, 
and  more  useful,  and  would  present  a  somewhat  better  title 
(o  coii6dence. 
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OcL  pain  of  eventual  punishment,  a  nian  is 
thus  continually  called  upon  to  declare  persua^ 
sion,  and  punished  in  the  event  of  his  being 
deemed  to  have  placed  it  on  the  wrong  side 
of  0.  But  even  supposing  the  scale  of  persua- 
sion in  use,  it  would  scarcely  for  a  long  time,  if  , 
ever,  be  deemed  consistent  with  justice  to 
punish  him  on  the  ground  of  his  being  denned 
to  have  placed  his  persuasion  at  a  wrong  point 
on  the  nght  side. 

In  case  of  adverse  interest  striving  to  produce 
deception,  there  appears  therefore  but  little,  if 
any,  nope,  that  any  considerable  beneficial  effect 
could  be  produced  by  an  instrument  of  expes- 
sion,  the  use  of  which  is,  in  the  respect  in  ques* 
tion,  to  put  the  means  of  correct  expression  in 
men's  hands. 

But,  happily,  instances  are  by  no  means  want- 
mg  in  which  interest  is  neuter ;  insomuch  that, 
whatsoever  be  the  real  force  of  a  man's  persua- 
son,  it  would  be  on  the  score  of  interest  not 
disagreeable,  and  on  the  score  of  love  of  jus- 
tice, and  other  social  affections,  positively  agree- 
able, to  make  declaration  of  that  in  preference 
to  every  other. 

In  the  intercourse  of  life,  and  for  self-regard- 
bg  purposes,  nothing  (as  hath  been  already  in- 
timated), is  more  common  than  for  men  to  give 
expression  to  the  force  of  their  persuasion,  and 
^n  a  principle  closely  analogous,  to  the  ut- 
most nicety.  Wagering  in  all  its  forms,  whether 
Ml  tke  way  of  sport,  or  in  the  way  of  business, 
i^der  the  guidance  of  forecasting  prudence,  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  this  view. 

Under  the  influence  of  a  principle  of  action 
coinparatively  so  faint,  in  the  greater  number 
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of  minds,  as  the  love  of  justice,  or  any  other 
modification  of  the  social  principle  ;  equal  cor- 
rectness cannot  reasonably  be  expected,  since 
attention  equally  close  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected.  But,  that  everything  that  could  be 
wished  cannot  be  obtained,  is  no  reason  why 
that  which  can  be  obtained,  should,  if  useful, 
be  neglected ;  and  by  the  help  of  a  scale  of 
persuasion,  as  here  brought  to  view,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  high  a  degree  of  correctness  might 
be  attained  in  this  particular,  in  comparison  of 
everything  that  has  been  as  yet  exemplified. 

Apply  it  first  to  the  case  of  a  witness. 

At  present,  when  a  witness  has  delivered  his 
evidence,  if  stated  in  a  simple  manner,  without 
any  expression  of  doubt,  it  is  understood  of 
course  as  being  at  its  maximum.  But,  if  any 
doubt  or  diffidence,  anything  tending,  as  sup- 
posed, to  call  upon  the  judge  to  make  any 
defalcation  from  that  maximum,  is  manifested  ; 
the  subject  is  thereby  thrown  into  a  sort  of  con- 
fusion, in  the  midst  of  which,  the  language  in 
use  not  afibrding  a  clue,  the  judge  acts  accord- 
ing to  the  humour  or  interest  of  the  moment; 
and  as  the  interest  of  the  moment  never  fails  to 
ui^e  dispatch,  chance,  at  the  best,  shares  the 
decision  of  the  cause  with  justice. 

In  the  use  of  the  instrument  by  which  the 
point  in  the  scale  of  persuasion  is  fixed,  there 
need  not  be  any  greater  difficulty  than  in  the 
use  of  the  dial-plate  of  a  clock  or  watch,  or 
the  instruments  respectively  employed  for  rec- 
koning at  a  game  at  billiards  or  a  game  at 
cribbage. 

If  the  importance  of  the  cause  appear  such 
as  to  pay  for  this  small  portion  of  vexation  and 
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delay y  the  persuasive  scale  is  presented  to  the 
witness,  with  liberty  and  discretion  -  to  place 
the.  index  either  at  the  highest  point,  if  that 
be  considered  as  the  ordinary  one,  or  at  any 
inferior  point  by  which,  according  to  his  own 
conception,  the  force  of  his  persuasion  may  be 
more  accurately  designated. 
Apply  it  now  to  the  station  of  judge. 
In  this  commanding  station,  men  are  without 
difficulty  considered  as  exempt  from,  or  proof 
against,  the  action  of  all  sinister  interest ;  proof, 
at  any  rate,  against  all  temptation  to  any  such 
^lal-practice  as  that  of  misrepresenting  their 
own  opinions. 

No  objection,  therefore,  except  to  the  iM)velty 
and  utility  of  it,  would,  in  the  instance  of  judge,, 
stand  opposed  to  the  taking  a  man's  own  ac- 
count for  the  inward  strength  of  his  own  persua* 
sion,  and  reducing  the  outward  effect  of  it  to  a 
conformity  with  the  real  state  of  it  so  declared. 
If  the  effect  of  such  a  liberty  were  to  aug^ 
ment  his  power,  the  objections  would  be  in- 
superable ;  but  a  man  may,  without  much  dan- 
ger, be  trusted  with  the  faculty  of  reducing  it. 

In  this  case,  be  it  observed,  the  grant  of  this 
faculty  'Ueed  not  be  confined  to  the  question  of 
fact :  the  import,  or  state,  of  the  law  (the  im- 
port of  it  if  in  the  form  of  statute  law,  the  state 
Pf  it  if  in  the  form  of  judge-made  law),  consti- 
tutes a  no  less  proper  subject  of  persuasion — in 
^^ord,  a  no  less  proper  subject  of  opinion^-- 
t^an  the  question  of  fact. 

Under  this  general  head,  a  variety  of  parti- 
?^lar  cases  will  exemplify  the  utility  of  this 
^^strument  of  accurate  j  udicature . 
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Case  1 .  Judges  divers,  and  the  number 
equally  divided.  In  this  case,  the  supposition 
acted  upon  is,  that,  on  the  part  of  every  one  of 
them,  the  force  of  persuasion  was  at  the  same 
pitch — on  the  part  of  each  of  thein.  at  its  ?na.ri- 
mum.  The  instrument  employed,  it  would  turn 
out  perhaps  that  in  each  of  them  the  force  of 
persuasion  was  different ;  on  one  side  or  other 
an  aggregate  force  of  persuasion  clearly  pre- 
ponderant.* 

Case  2.  Appeal. — The  decision  become  the 
subject  of  an  appeal  to  an  ulterior  judicatory. 

Not  unfrequent  are  the  occasions,  on  which, 
the  real  aggregate  force  of  persuasion  on  the 
part  of  the  original  judicatory  may,  on  just 
grounds,  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  ul- 
terior judicatory.  Suppose,  for  example,  a 
question  of  fact,  and  evidence  thereupon  de- 
Hvered  vivd  voce.  In  some  cases  the  testimony 
of  the  witness  cannot  be  received  in  the  oral  fonn 
on  any  terms  by  the  ulterior  judicatory :  at  any 

*  In  a  case  considered  as  being  of  importance,  in  English 
practice,  shades  of  difference  in  the  form  of  persuasion  on 
the  part  of  this  or  that  judge,  have  not  unfrequently  been 
endearourcd  to  be  expressed  in  ordinary  language:  matter 
of  vague  dissertation,  and  sometimes  of  secret  liistory. 

Among  the  many  and  tranacendant  merits  of  lord  chief 
baron  Comyn's  matchless  Digest  of  the  Law,  is  the  attempt  to 
express  some  of  those  shades.  Dtib.  for  dubious  ;  semb.  for 
temble,  it  appears, — are  among  these  imperfect,  but  still  use- 
fill,  approximations. 

Applied  to  the  constitution  of  a  jury,  under  which  torture 
is  applied  to  the  purpose  of  forcing;  any  number  of  the  mem- 
bers, from  one  to  eleven,  to  deliver  persuasions  opposite  to 
Aeir  real  ones  ;  a  nicety  of  the  sort  above  proposed  will  be 
apt,  in  the  eyes  of  an  admirer  of  everything  that  «,  to 
appear  preposterous  in  the  extreme. 
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rate,  by  the  repetition,  the  colour  of  the  evi-  i 

dence,  especially   so  much  as  is   afforded  by  I 

deportment,*  is  liable  to  be  changed.     To  be  in- 
formed of  the  impression  made  on  the  original  ! 
judicatory  by  the  same   testimony,  and  in  its  ' 
freshest  state,  might,  on  such  an  occasion,  be  of 
considerable  use. 

Case  3.     Pardon. — In  a  penal  case,  the  judg-  j 

ment  being  a  judgment  of  conviction,  a  question  ] 

proposed  is,  whether  the  power  of  the  sovereign  I 

shall  be  applied  to  the  remission  of  it. 

Among  the  most  justifiable  causes  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power,  is  a  doubt  whether  the 
defendant,  who  has  been  deemed  guilty,  as 
above,  was  really  so. 

Sometimes  the  cause  of  such  doubt  is  to  be 
found  in  some  article  of  information  subsequently 
brought  to  light,  and,  in  the  character  of  evidence, 
sufficiently  established  for  this  purpose.  But 
at  other  times,  the  doubt  has  ior  its  cause  a 
doubt  on  the  part  of  the  judicatory  :  on  the  part 
of  some  judge  or  judges  the  persuasion  enter- 
tained of  the  delinquency  of  the  defendant  not 
being  at  so  high  a  pitch,  as,  to  warrant  an  opera-  ' 

tion  to  such  a  degree  afflictive,  it  is  conceived 
it  ought  to  be.  Pardon  or  no  pardon  turning 
in  this  case  upon  the  degree  of  persuasion  on 
the  part  of  each  member  of  the  judicatory, 
the  importance  of  accuracy  in  the  expression 
given  to  those  several  degrees  is  sufficiently 
manifest. 

Even  although  the  principle  of  judging  from 
the    aggregate  of   persuasion    instead    of   the 
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number  of  persons  persuaded,  should  not  be 
adopted  for  judicial  decision,  it  might  for 
paraon. 

Case  A.    The  same  question  moved  elsewhere 
in  another  j.udicatory  and  in  another  cause. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  question  of  fact, — unless 
where,  being  considered  as  haying  received  a 
decision  in  the  antecedent  judicatory,  that  daci* 
sion  is  considered  as  conclusive, — the  opinion  of 
the  members  of  any  such  antecedent  judicatory 
is  not  usually  taken  for  an  object  of  regard. 
.  But  in  so  far  as  any  question  of  law  is  con- 
cerned, great  anxiety  is  commonly  testified  to 
learn  with  the  utmost  correctness  the  degree  of 
persuasion  entertained  in  such  antecedent  judi- 
catory, supposing  it  not  subordinate  with  relation 
to  the  judicatory  now  in  question. 

Case  5.  Punishment  or  satisfaction  to  be  ad- 
ministered pro  modo  probationum. 
.  A  topic  this,  which,  though  it  be  in  the  Ro- 
man school,  and  in  particular  in  the  French 
form  of  that  school,  that  it  has  received  a  name, 
is  in  practice  not  altogether  disregarded  in  the 
English  school.  Various  are  the  instances,  in 
which,  a  degree  of  probative  force  which  would 
not  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  warrant  con- 
viction for  the  purpose  of  punishment,  is  con- 
sidered, and  not  without  reason,  as  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  decision  by  which  satisfaction,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  is  awarded.  The  only  expres- 
sion that  can  be  given  by  a  judge  to  the  con- 
ception entertained  by  him  of  the  degree  of 
Erobative  force  appertaining  to  the  evidence, 
eing  a  declaration  of  the  degree  of  strength  of 
the  persuasion  of  which  it  has  been  productive; 
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it  seems  sufficiently  obvious  how  material  it  is 
to  this  purpose  that  a  mode  of  expression,  the 
most  correct  that  the  nature  of  the  case  admits 
of,  should,  on  this  occasion,  be  capable  of  being 
employed. 

CiueS.  Scientific  evidence. — Scientific  is  the 
denomination  that,  for  distinction's  sake,  may 
be  given  to  the  judicial  declaration  of  a  species 
of  functionary,  in  whose  function  the  character 
of  judge  is  in  some  sort  combined  with  that  of 
witness.  It  comes  to  be  exercised  as  often 
as, — ^for  the  guidance  of  the  opinion  of  the  regular 
judge  in  relation  to  some  matter  of  fact,  a  just 
conception  of  which  is  considered  as  requiring 
some  particular  skilly  such  as  falls  not  to  the  lot 
of  all  members  of  the  community,  nor  in  parti- 
cular, unless  by  accident,  to  the  lot  of  the  regular 
judge, — ^the  opinion  of  a  person  considered  as 
being  in  an  adequate  degree  possessed  of  the 
species  of  skill  in  question,  is  called  in. 

In  the  Roman  school,  this  species  of  function- 
ary is  named  by  the  judge,  and  treated  on  the 
footing  of  a  sort  of  judicial  officer  acting  under 
the  judge. 

In  the  English  school,  he  is  named  by  the 
party  to  whom  it  occurs  to  expect  that  an 
opinion  extracted  from  that  source  wrill  be  ser- 
viceable to  his  side  of  the  cause ;  and  is  treated 
on  the  footing  of  any  other  witness. 

On  whatever  footing  his  opinion,  in  other 
words  his  persuasion,  in  relation  to  the  matter 
of  fact  in  question,  is  called  in ;  it  cannot  be 
matter  of  doubt  how  beneficial  it  cannot  but  be 
to  the  interests  of  justice,  that  the  means  should 
be  in  his  hands  for  giving  to  the  expression  of 
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the  degree  of  force  of  his  persuasion  whatsoever 
degree  of  accuracy  he  thinks  fit. 

Section  III. — Incapacity  of  ordinary  language 
for  e.rpressing  degrees  of  persuasion  and  proba- 
tive force. 

Such,  as  above  brought  to  view,  are  the  ad- 
vantages deducible  from  an  adequate  mode  of 
expressing  degrees  of  persuasion  and  probative 
force,  supposing  it  to  be  found.  If  the  current 
language  were  adequate  to  this  purpose,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  look  out  for  any  other. 
That  to  this  hour  it  remains  as  far  from  being 
60  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be,  is  perceived  upon 
a  general  view  at  the  first  hint.  But,  by  a  par- 
ticular observation  or  two,  the  nature  of  this 
penury  may  be  rendered  more  distinctly  per- 
ceptible. 

In  a  word,  the  only  adequate  mode  of  expres- 
sing degrees  of  persuasion,  is  by  numbers.  But, 
hitherto,  neither  in  ordinary  language,  nor  in  the 
scientific  language  of  jurisprudence,  have  num- 
bers been  employed.  The  result,  in  point  of 
imperfection  and  inadequacy,  will  be  conspicu- 
ous. 

Persuasion,  the  only  term  equally  proper  in 
all  caiKS,  that  is,  in  all  degrees,  is  accordingly 
the  term  that  has  all  along  been  employed 
here. 

Opinion,  though  in  some  cases  capable  of 
taking  its  place,  is  not  synonymous  to  it ;  since 
opinion  is  scarcely  considered  as  being,  like 
persuasion,  susceptible  of  degrees. 

In  addition  to  this  term,  which,  comparatively 
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9peaikmg,  is  not  in  very  frequent  use,  come  two 
others,  both  of  them  in  perpetual  use,  viz.  knew-- 
kdge  and  belief. 

In  ordinary  discourse,  applied  to  ordinary 
topics,  the  word  belief  seems  to  be  applied  to 
designate  itny  degree  of  persuasion ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  cannot  be  employed  to  designate  any 
(me,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other. 

Among  religionists,  applied  to  the  topic  of 
religion,  it  is  employed  to  designate  the  very 
behest  degree,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
o£er ;  i^ce  it  is  not  any  inferior  degree  that 
will  satisfy  them. 

Among  lawyers,  on  the  contrary,  to  wit 
among  English  lawyers,  it  has  been  employed 
to  designate  any  inferior  degree  of  persuasion, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  highest. 

For  giving  expression  to  the  highest,  what 
they  have  declared  themselves  to  expect,  is, 
that  a  witness  shall  either  employ  the  forms  of 
naked  assertion — such  a  thing  is  so  and  so— or 
introduce  the  word  knowledge.  Belief  in  cer- 
tain cases,  they  have  admitted  of,  recognizing 
it  as  designative  of  an  inferior  degree  of  per- 
suasion ;  but  in  other  cases,  in  the  character  of 
^  expression  of  the  degree  of  persuasion,  no- 
tlibg  will  satisfy  them  but  knowledge,  a  degree 
of  persuasion  above  belief. 

If  your  persuasion  falls  short  of  amounting  to 
^lief,  the  priest,  so  far  as  depends  upon  him- 
self, consigns  you  to  everlasting  punishment  in 
^  life  to  come  :*  if  it  fails  of  mounting  above 
^lief,  the  man  of  law,  the  judge,  consigns  you, 

*  Eoglish  Liturgy,  Athanasian  Creed,  &c. 
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and  in  a  manner  more  visibly  eflBcient,  to 
punishment  in  tiie  present  life.* 

Knowledge,  with  its  logical  conjugates,  com- 
prising the  verb  to  /iiioiv,  not  only  expresses 
the  highest  degree  of  persuasion  possible,  but 
in  some  circumstances  expresses  that  highest 
degree  of  persuasion  as  existing  in  two  different 
minds  at  a  time.  If  I  say — /  hmv  that  Lo/idon 
lies  to  the  north  of  Paris,  1  speak  of  my  own  per- 
suasion only;  but  if  I  say — You  know  that 
London  lies  to  the  north  of  Paris,  I  speak  of  my 
own  persuasion  as  well  as  yours ;  of  yours 
alone  expressly,  but  of  my  own  by  implication, 
and  that  a  necessary  one  :  for  were  my  persua- 
sion on  the  subject  short  of  the  highest  point, 
the  expression  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terras. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
indirect  mode  of  assertion  has  the  effect  of  ex- 
pressing a  stronger  degree  of  persuasion  than 
can  be  expressed  by  the  direct.-^ 

•  Harrison's  Chancery,  i,  222.  Rules  and  Orders  of  tlie 
Court  of  Chancery,  p.  99,  edit.  r739.— See  infri,  section  5. 

t  Thus,  in  the  English  language,  the  command  intimated 
by  that  future  which  is  expressed  by  the  word  shall,  is  more 
imperative,  iudicative  of  a  stronger  exertion  of  will,  than  the 
command  expressed  by  the  word  to  which  alone  the  denomi- 
nation of  imperative  mood  has  been  commonly  affixed  by 
grammarians :  the  command  expressed  by  i/ou  sliall  pay  me, 
is  more  utrongly  imperative  than  thecommaod  expressed  by  the 
words  pay  me.  By  the  imperative  so  called,  nothing  more  it 
expressed  than  the  bias  given  to  the  will  of  him  who  speaks. 
By  the  future  above-mentloneil,  not  only  the  existence  of  the 
will  ia  denoted,  but  the  futurity  of  the  event  which  is  the 
object  of  it,  is  predicted  as  certain;  an  intimation  being 
moreover  given  of  the  event  as  being  about  to  have  for  its 
cause  the  will  that  has  been  thus  exnressed.  Such  is  the 
power  of  my  will,  that  the  event  of  which  it  seeks  to  be  pro- 
ductive cannot  fail  of  taking  place, 
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In  the  language  of  English  as  well  as  other 
lawyers,  a  case  is  spoken  of  as  proved-^^s  fully 
^ved.     In  regard  to  the  state  and  degree  of 
persuasian,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  cause  by 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  it  has  been 
produced,  what  is  understood  by  this  expression? 
Answer : — that,  the  evidence  being  either  direct, 
CHT,  if  circumstantial,  of  that  sort  which  is  com- 
mcmly  received  either  as  an  equivalent  or  as  a 
necessarily  receivable  substitute  to  direct ;  the 
strength  of  persuasion  expressed  by  it  on  the  part 
of  the  witness  is  such  as  (it  standing  unopposed 
either  by  any  objection,  or  at  least  by  any  pre- 
ponderant objection,  to  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  witness,  or  by  any  counter-evidence,  or  at 
any  rate  by  counter-evidence  of  preponderant 
force)  will  naturally,  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  be 
productive  of  such  a  degree  of  persuasion,  in 
affirmation  of  the  existence  of  the  fact  in  ques- 
tion, as  shall  be  sufficient  to  authorise  and  re- 
quire a  decision  on  that  side. 

In  speaking  of  evidence  as  having  been  de- 
livered in  relation  to  the  fact  in  question,  sup- 
pose an  occasion  to  arise  for  avoiding  to  pro- 
nounce decidedly  concerning  the  direction  or 
strength  of  the  persuasion  of  which  it  may  have 
been  productive :  in  this  case,  instead  of  speak- 
ing of  the  fact  as  having  been  proved,  the  usage 
w  to  speak  of  it  as  having  been  attested,  affirmed, 
or  denied,  in  or  by  deposition  or  evidence. 

S^TioN  IV. — Roman  school — its  attempts  to  ex- 
press  degrees  of  probative  force. 

The  Romanists,  in  expressing  their  sense  of 
the  importance  of  giving  correctness  to  the  de- 
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scription  tendered  of  the  degrees  of  persuasion 
entertained  in  each  case,  betray,  and  in  a  man* 
ner  confess,  their  incapacity  of  finding  a  solution 
for  the  problem  thus  proposed. 

I.  Full.— 2.  More  than  half-full.— 5.  Half- 
full. — 4.  Less  than  half-full. — Such,  if  Hei- 
neccius  is  to  be  believed,  are  the  degrees  of 
probative  force  that  have  been  distinguished^ 
and  have  received  denominations,  in  his  school 
of  fraud  and  nonsense.* 

But  of  these  distinctions  the  application  is 
confined  to  the  aggregate  mass  of  evidence 
taken  together  :  the  mass  produced  on  one  side 
of  the  cause.  They  are  not  applied  either 
to  the  force  of  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the 
judge,  or  so  much  as  to  the  probative  force  of 
the  evidence  of  any  one  witness  when  considered 
by  itself. 

That  they  should  have  had  any  application  to 
the  probative  force  of  the  evidence  of  any  wit- 
ness taken  singly,  would  indeed,  according  to 
the  notion  of  that  school,  have  been  somewhat 
difficult:  seeing  that,  according  to  what,  by 
him,  is  given  as  the  better  opinion,  the  pro- 
bative force  of  the  evidence  of  any  one  witness^ 
be  he  who  he  may,  is  equal  to  0 :  insomuch 
that,  of  the  party  by  whom  any  such  article  of 
evidence  has  been  produced,  and  no  more,  the 
condition  ought  not  to  be  better  than  if  he  had 
produced  none  at  all.f 

In  the  French  form  of  the  Ronnan  school, 

♦  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  Pars  IV.  §  18. 

t  See  Book  IX.  Exclusion.  Part  VI.  DisguiieeL 
Chap.  I.  Excltisionfor  want  of  multiplicity. 

The  following  is  the  passage  from  Heineccius: — ^^'Joris 
inteqpretes  probationem   in    plenam  et  minas  plenam,  et 
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another  scale  of  a  somewhat  different  construe* 
tion  was  in  use,  according  to  M.  Jousse,*  in  the 
particular  case  in  which  the  cause  was  of  that 
sort  which,  if  decided  against  the  defendant, 
subjected  him  to  capital  punishment,  and,  byway 
of  preparation  for  that  punishment,  to  torture. 

1 .  Highest  degree  ot  probative  force,  the  de- 
gree sufficient  to  warrant  conviction. 

2.  Next  highest,  or  second  degree  of  pro- 
bative force,  the  degree  expressed  by  the  words 
'^urgent  and  indubitable.''  The  practical  feffect 
of  this  degree  of  probative  force  was  sufficient 
to  subject  him  to  torture,  with  power  to  the 
judges  to  subject  him  to  any  punishment  short 
of  capital,  if  the  torture,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  prevail  upon  him  to  confess  whatever 
he  was  accused  of,  failed  of  producing  that 
desirable  effect. 

3.  Third  degree  of  probative  force ;  the  de- 
gree expressed  by  the  words  less  than  **most 
wiknt.'*  Practical  effect,  subjecting  him  to 
torture,  but  without  any  such  power  to  the 
judges :  the  torture  having,  when  the  probative 
force  was  at  this  degree,  and  not  above,  a  "pur- 
gative" quality;  and  that  of  so  particular  a 
fort,  as  to  ^^ purge  the  proofs''  (what  is  meant 
IS  probably  to  purge  away  the  proofs)^  what- 
ever they  may  be,  that  have  operated  to  his  pre- 
judice in  such  manner  as  to  subject  him  to  the 
torture. 

we  iterum  in  semiplensL  majorem  et  semiplenS.  minoreniy 
^Ujpescunt.  Quamvis  verius  sit,  juris  Romani  principiis, 
^nius  testimonium  plane  non  admittendum  esse,  licet  pr»- 
claro  curise  honore  preefulgeat ;  adeaque  non  meliorem  esse 
conditionemejus  qui  semiplene,  quam  ejus  qui  nihil,  probayit " 

*  Ordonn.  Crim.  p.  375. 
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Section  V. — English  school— its  attempts  to  ex- 
press  degrees  of  probative  force. 

1 .  Positive  proof. — 2.  Violent  presumptioii.— 
3.  Probable  presumption. — 4.  Light  •  or  rash 
presumption.— Such  are  the  degrees  of  pro- 
bative force  that  have  been  distinguished  and 
denominated  in  the  English  school.  •>    ' 

Such  are  the  explanations  that  have  been 
given  as  instructive  by  lord  chief  justice  Coke»^ 
and  accepted  and  passed  off  as  such  by  Mr 
Justice  Blackstone.f  •» 

At  the  head  of  this  scale,  under  the  appellation 
of  positive  proof,  is. designated  direct  evidence^ 
however  trustworthy  the  source :  below  it,  cir- 
cumstantial, however  great  its  force:  and  to 
make  the  distinction  so  much  the  cleareiv 
"  violent  presumption,"  (we  are  told)  *'  is  many 
times  equal  to  full  proof "-i— "  probable  .pre- 
sumption hath  also  its  due  weight;" — ^' light 
or  rash  presumptions  have  no  weight  or  valictity 
at  all."  '    . 

The  degree  of  probative  force  indicated  hw 
the  light  or  rash  presumption  of  the  Englisk 
school,  is  thus  exactly  equal  to  that  expressed 
by  the  half-full  proof  of  the  Roman  schools 
each  of  them  being  equal  to  0.  I 

But  the  Roman  school  has  risen  to  a  pitch  of 
accuracy  by  which  tlie  English  has  been  lefb  at 
a  distance:  the  Romanists  having  a  degree  .qf 
force,  which  is  less  than  equal  to  0,  and  which,, 
though  incapable  of  producing,  in  the  breast;  of 
the  judge,  any  degree  of  persuasion  whatsoever^, 
is  still  probative  force. 

r 

*  Coke  Litt  6. 

t  Bl.  Com.  iii.  371.  chap.  23. 
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The  scale  thus  exhibited  is  a  scale  of  probative 
force  abstractedly  considered :  considered  with- 
out distinction  made  as  to  the  quantity  and 
composition  of  the  evidence  to  which  the  proba- 
tive force  is  considered  to  belong. 

It  has  accordingly  no  connection  with,  or 
reference  to,  that  other  scale  above  mentioned, 
which  is  a  scale  of  persuasion  merely,  and  of 
which  the  degrees  are  two,  and  but  two,  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  knowledge  and  belief. 

No  such  suspicion  appears  to  have  found  its 
way  into  either  of  these  learned  bosoms,  as  that 
of  a  connection  between  any  such  objects  as 
persuasion  on  the  part  of  a  witness,  probative  force 
on  the  part  of  his  testimony,  and  persuasion  on 
the  part  of  the  judge,  all  susceptible  of  variation 
cm  one  and  the  same  scale. 

The  observation  of  the  connection  between 
these  clearly  distinguishable,  though  so  closely 
connected,  objects,  was,  as  far  as  it  goes,  an 
observation  in  psychology — an  observation  made 
of  ttie  invariably  observable  phenomena  of  hu- 
nian  nature  :  and  it  is  among  the  characteristics 
rf  technical  law  learning,  as  of  Aristotle's  system 
of  dialectics,  in  which  his  system  of  physics 
^  comprised,  to  look  down  with  indignant 
disdam  on  the  invariably  observable  phenomena 
of  human  nature. 

In  both  instances,  the  notion  entertained  of 
science  seems  to  have  been  that  it  was  confined 
to  words :  that  it  consisted  in  a  perpetual  sub- 
stitution of  words  to  words :  and  that, — in  addi- 
tion to  words, — ideas,  clear  and  distinct  ideas, 
^ere  no  better  than  an  incumbrance. 

1.  Unqualified  assertion.  2.  Assertion  qua- 
lified by  the  words  "  to  his  remembrance,*'  or, 

VOL.  r.  H 
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**  as  he  believeth/'  Such  are  the  forms  of 
speech  de\'ised  by  the  earl  of  Clarendon  when 
chancellor  of  England,  for  expressing  two  de- 
grees of  persuasion,  which  it  seemed  necessary 
to  him  to  distinguish.* 

This  second  or  inferior  degree  of  persuasidn 
is  the  degree  which  he  permitted  to  be  expres- 
sed in  the  case  of  a  defendant  interrogated  by 
an  instrument  called  a  bill  in  equity,  as  to  a 
matter  charged  as  his  [the  defendant's]  own 
act,  in  any  other  case  than  **  if  it  be  laid  to  be 
done  within  seven  years  before ;"  not  saymg 
before  what,  but  probably  enough  meant  to 
designate  the  day  on  which  the  matter  of  the 
written  instrument  met  his  eye. 

But  if  it  be  laid  to  be  done  within  seven  years 
before,  then  it  is  that  the  proposed  respondent 
must  (on  pain  it  should  seem  of  being  punished, 
if  he  persists,  for  contempt,  as  having  put  in  an 
insufficient  answer)  take  care  not  to  suffer  to 
stand  as  part  of  his  answer  either  of  those  for- 
bidden forms  of  speech;  " unless  the  court,  upon 
exception  taken,  shall  find  special  cause  to  dis- 
pense with  so  positive  an  answer." 

The  circumstance  by  which,  on  this  occasion, 
the  attention  of  this  learned  person  appears  to 
have  been  engrossed,  is  the  distance  in  point  of 
time  :  among  the  circumstances  that  appear  to 
have  escaped  it,  are,  the  importance  of  the  fact 
(regard  being  had  to  the  situation  and  character 

*  Rules  and  orders  of  chancery,  as  published  by  the  lord 
chancellor  Clarendon,  and  the  master  of  the  rolls  sir  Har^ 
bottle  Grimstone,  without  date,  but  at  a  period  immediately 
preceding  the  27th  Feb.  19  Car.  II.  1667  :  p.  99,  edition  of 
1739:  and  quoted  as  subsisting  in  Mr.  Parker's  edition  of 
Harrison's  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  8th  edit,  1796. 
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of  the  deponent),  the  differences  of  whidh  that 
importance  is  susceptible,  and  the  influence  of 
these  differences  upon  the  memory.  Another 
consideration,  alike  overlooked,  seems  to  have 
been  the  influence  of  time  of  life  upon  memory, 
and  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  im- 
maturity, maturity,  and  caducity. 

But  the  faculty  of  having  recourse  to  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  the  court  *'  upon  exception 
takeuy^  presented  a  solution  for  every  diflSculty, 
a  remedy  for  every  inconvenience :  a  faculty 
which^  to  the  merit  of  being  to  the  suitor  a 
source  of  relief,  added  the  much  superior, 
though  so  little  published,  merit,  of  bemg,  to 
the  judge,  his  friends,  and  dependents,  a  source 
of  fees. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the  mode 
(^  constructing  the  scale,  and  giving  denomina- 
tkm  to  the  degrees  of  which  it  is  composed, 
constitute  the  proper  subjects  of  consideration : 
iK)t  the  application  or  applications  made  of 
them. 

''  You  shall  swear  that  what  is  contained  in 
this  your  answer,  so  far  as  concerns  your  own 
acts  and  deeds,  is  true,  and  that  what  relates  to 
the  acts  and  deeds  of  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons, you  believe  to  be  true.  So  help  you  God." 
(Before  conunissioners).  Such  is  the  form  of 
the  oath  at  present  exacted  of  a  defendant  in  an 
equity  court,  or,  at  any  rate,  on  the  equity  side 
01  the  court  of  exchequer.*  Of  two  things, 
one :  either  there  is  something  in  the  air  of  the 
<Jourt  of  exchequer  that  strengthens  a  man's 
^mory,  and  relieves  it  from  the  need  of  having 

•  Fowler's  Exchequer,  i.  421,  anno  1793. 
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reconrse  to  that  indulgence  which  has  just  been 
seen  to  be  allowed  in  the  court  of  chancery ;  or 
the  indulgence  of  the  court  has  been  silently 
withdrawn  in  practice,  while  the  continuators  of 
Mr  Harrison's  book  continue  to  represent  as 
still  in  force  the  regulation  by  which  it  was 
granted. 

Section  VI. — An  infinite  scale  inapplicable, 
though  the  only  true  one. 

In  respect  of  persuasion  and  probative  force — 
persuasion,  in  ihe  first  place  on  the  part  of  a 
witness,  in  the  next  place  on  the  part  of  the 
judge, — ^probative  force  on  the  part  of  the  evi- 
dence, of  whsitsoever  nature  it  be,  direct  evidence 
or  circumstantial  evidence,  evidence  of  persons 
or  evidence  of  things;— an  infinite  scale  (it  has 
been  already  intimated)  is  the  only  sort  of  scale 
by  which  the  truth  of  the  case  can  be  expressed. 
For  what  can  that  mass  of  evidence  be,  to  the 
probative  force  of  which  no  addition  is  made  by 
the  addition  of  a  mass  of  evidence,  exactly  of 
the  same  composition  in  every  respect,  and  twice 
as  great  ? 

Unfortunately,  a  scale  to  such  a  degree  cor- 
rect, would  not,  physically  speaking,  be  capable 
of  being  applied  to  the  particular  purpose  here 
in  view. 

The  use,  and  only  use,  of  the  sort  of  scale  in 
question,  would  be  to  enable  the  witness  to  give 
to  his  testimony,  or  the  judge  to  his  opinion,  a 
less  degree  of  effect  in  practice  than  what  it  is 
productive  of  without  the  employment  of  any 
such  scale. 

At  present,  the  effect  given  to  any  such  testi- 
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ibony  in  practice  is  as  great,  never  less  than  as 
greats  as  the  utmost  effect  of  which  the  highest 
Possible  degree  of  persuasion  in  that  single 
nreast  could  be  productive.  Oh  the  side  of  aug- 
inentation^  then,  nothing  remains  to  be  done. 
The  persuasion  is  considered  as  being,  in  every 
instance,  at  the  highest  degree ;  or  at  any  rate, 
in  practice,  the  same  effect  is  given  to  it  as  if 
it  were. 

At  the  same  time,  many  are  the  instances  in 
which  it  may  be  rendered  manifest  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  degree  of  persuasion,  to  which 
in  practice  all  the  effect  is  given  that  could  be 
^Ven  to  the  highest,  really  falls  greatly  below 
the  highest  degree  of  which  the  force  of  persua- 
itioh  is  susceptible. 

'  1 .  In  the  case  of  the  witness,  this  deficiency 
can  scarcely  be  rendered  manifest  by  any  con- 
secrations of  a  nature  to  operate  alike  on  all 
nunds  to  whom  they  are  presented :  where  it 
exists,  it  is  matter  not  of  demonstration,  but 
rf  sensation  only ;  viz.  on  the  part  of  the  wit- 
ness in  question,  by  whom  alone  the' force  of  the 
persuasion,  of  which  the  seat  is  in  his  own  mind, 
can  be  perceived. 

Even  the  witness,  the  individual  himself 
^hose  persuasion  is  in  question, — though  his 
perception  may  have  informed  him,  that,  of  two 
cases,  his  persuasion  has  been  stronger  in  the 
fteond  than  in  the  first ;  still  it  is  only  by  calling 
*  the  aid  of  numbers  that  it  will  be  possible 
fer  him  to  declare,  or  so  much  as  to  settle  with 
Wraself  in  his  own  mind,  how  much :  of  numbers, 
^.  for  instance,  by  saying, — in  the  first  case  it 
^ms  to  me  that  the  probability  of  the  fact  is 
^2  to  1,  in  the  second  case  as  4  to  1 :  inso- 
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much  that,  were  it  matter  of  necessity  to  me  to 
lay  a  wager  on  the  subject,  such  and  no  more 
are  the  odds  that  I  would  lay  or  take  in  the  two 
respective  cases. 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  judge,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  deficiency  may  be  tendered  manifest 
to  third  persons. 

On  the  subject  of  a  question  of  fact,  deposed 
to  by  a  number  of  witnesses ;  the  fact  having  no- 
thing of  improbability  in  its  nature,  nor  the  vnt- 
nesses  anything  to  distinguish  them  in  point  of 
trustworthiness,  nor  their  testimonies  respec^ 
tively  anything  to  distinguish  thetn  in  respect  of 
the  degree  of  persuasion  manifested ;  the  degree 
of  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  judge  will  of 
course  be  as  the  number  of  the  vntnesses. 

This  being  the  case ;  by  every  witness  added 
on  the  same  side,  an  additional  degree  of  force 
will  be  added  to  the  persuasion  of  the  judge: 
and,  if  this  be  true  with  regard  to  a  second  and 
a  third  witness,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
true  with  regard  to  a  hundredth  or  a  thousandth. 

Long  before  the  number  of  witnesses  has 
reached  to  the  height  of  a  hundred,  the  mind  of 
the  judge  (it  may  be  said)  will  have  obtained  all 
the  satisfaction  it  could  desire :  long  before  this, 
the  multitude  will  have  appeared  to  him  so 
abundantly  sufficient,  that  he  will  have  refused 
to  give  admission  to  any  more. 

This  may,  and  naturally  will  be,  the  case. 
But  should  he  even  have  refused  admission  to 
all  the  witnesses  after  the  second,  it  will  be 
mipossible  for  him  to  deny,  but  that,  after  a. 
thousand  have  been  heard,  an  addition  will  still 
be  made,  by  any  other  such  witness,  to  the 
aggregate  probative  force  of  the  whole  mass  of 
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evidence  thus  composed.  Had  he  been  the 
only  witness^  the  testimony  of  this  thousandth 
and  first  would  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to 
determine  the  opinion  of  the  judge.  Such 
being  the  probative  force  of  this  testimony,  if 
taken  by  itself;  can  there  be  any  colour  of 
reason  for  saying  of  it  that  it  will  be  destroyed 
by  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  the  same  force, 
a  thousand  times  as  great  ? 

If  such  be  the  case,  while  the  witnesses  are 
Supposed  to  be  all  of  them  on  the  same  side ; 
still  more  manifestly  will  it  be  so,  if,  so  many 
^speaking  in  affirmation  of  the  fact,  so  many 
others  in  negation  of  it,  the  number  of  them  be 
supposed  to  be  on  each  side  the  same.  In  this 
imy  let  there  be  two  thousand  of  them,  the 
probative  force  of  the  two  thousand  and  first 
will  be  no  less  perceptible  and  efficient  than  if 
it  had  been  the  only  one. 

Moreover,  by  this  same  example  it  seems 
manifested,  that  it  is  not  possible  that  the  pro- 
bative force  of  testimony,  nor,  therefore,  that 
the  force  of  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  judge, 
(to  which  may  be  added,  on  the  part  of  any 
witness  taken  by  himself,)  should,  on  the  side 
of  augmentation,  have  any  certain  limit.  It  can 
never  be  so  great,  but  that  it  would  be  capable 
of  being  rendered  still  greater. 

In  these  circumstances ;  to  allow  to  any  per- 
son, either  in  the  station  of  witness  or  in  that  of 
j^dge,  the  faculty  of  adding  at  pleasure  to  the 
declared  force  of  his  persuasion,  would  be  to 
allow  of  an  operation  at  the  same  time  endless, 
'useless,  and  ridiculous.  Whatever  latitude 
would  m  this  respect  be  allowed  to  any  one 
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such  person,  would  be  to  be  allowed  to  every 
other.  But,  the  tendency  of  persuasion  in  one 
mind  being  to  propagate  like  persuasion  in  other 
minds,  and  every  such  act  of  propagation  being 
an  exercise  of  power;  the  natural  tendency  of 
such  an  allowance  would  be  a  sort  of  auction,  on 
the  one  part  between  witness  and  witness,  on 
the  other  part  between  judge  and  judge;  and 
in  both  cases  an  auction  that  would  have  no 
end.  It  being  of  the  number  of  those  cases  in 
which  insincerity  and  abuse  would  be  altogether 
incapable  of  detection;  it  would  also  be  of  the 
number  of  those  cases  in  which  insincerity  is 
universal,  or  little  short  uf  it. 

But  suppose  again,  (impossible  as  the  suppo- 
sition is,)  that  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
persuasion  could,  by  means  of  such  a  scale,  be 
reached  and  expressed;  still  in  practice  it  would 
be  useless:  since  no  greater  effect  could  be 
given  to  the  maximum,  the  expression  of  which 
is  the  supposed  result  and  fruit  of  the  scale^ 
than  at  present  is  given  to  the  ordinary  asser- 
tion, expressed  in  ordinary  language,  and  with- 
out the  use  of  any  such  scale.  Of  this  simple 
assertion  the  effect  is  to  act  with  the  whole 
probative  force  of  the  testimony  of  the  witness; 
with  the  whole  force  of  the  suffrage  of  the 
judge :  and  from  the  highest  degree  of  persua- 
sion,— were  it  possible,  by  the  help  of  any  such 
scale,  to  reach  it  and  express  it, — no  greater 
effect  could  ensue. 

,  From  the  allowance  of  a  scale  of  the  opposite 
description,  limited  on  the  side  of  increase, 
(limited  in  effect  by  its  being  raised  up,  as  under 
the  present  practice,  to  its  maximum,  in  every 
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fate  ia  which;  so  scale  id  employed,)  beneftcial 
effects  might  be  produced  in  some  casee^  no  e?il 
ootild  be  prodnced  in  any  case. 
^.lOf  the  good  effect,  the  nature  has  already 
beeui ; brought  to  view:  the  decision  rendered 
eonformable  to  justice,  in  cases  in  which,  With- 
out tlie  benefit  of  this  instrument,  it  could  ii6t 
be  conformable. 

Abuse  there  could  be  none :  insincerity  there 
could  be  none :  whether  in  the  station  of  wit* 
nets  or  in  that  of  judge,  a  more  irrefragable 

Coof  of  sincerity  could  not  be  given,  than  by 
iving  recourse  to  such  allowance. 
By  representing  the  force  of  his  persuasion 
as  lower  than  it  is,  what  advantage  could  a  man 
gain  by  the  use  of  such  a  scale  more  than  he 
could  gain  without  it  ? 

Yes,  (it  may  be  said)  a  man  may  in  this  way 
diminish  the  declared  force  of  his  persuasion, 
and  thence  the  probative  force  of  his  testimony, 
coatrary  to  truth,  and  yet  without  risk.    Placing 
it  on  the  wrong  side,  the  falsehood  of  the  decla- 
ration might  be  proved  from  other  sources,  and 
he  punished  for  it,  as  in  case  of  perjury:    but, 
placing  it  on  the  right  side,  thougri  at  the  wrong 
CBd,  viz.  at  the  very  bottom,   at  1,   when  it 
ought  to  have  been  at  the  very  top,  viz.  at  10; 
he  may  thus,  without  risk,  strike  off  nine- tenths 
rfthe  force  of  his  testimony;    which  defalca- 
t'oa,  if  there  be  many  testimonies  on  both  sides, 
Diay  turn  the  scale. 

Answer.  True:  in  this  case,  he  will  save 
himself  from  punishment:  but  neither  will  he 
Produce  the  mischief  aimed  at.  Whatever  fOTce 
^  counter-evidence  would,  in  case  of  his  placing 
^  declared  persuasion  on  the  wrong  side,  have 
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been  sufficient  to  convict  hinf  to  the  purpose  of 
punishment;  the  same  counter-evidence  will, 
now  that  he  has  placed  it  at  the  wrong  end  of 
the  scale,  though  on  the  right  side,  be,  notwith- 
standing his  endeavours,  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
abatement  thus  made  in  the  degree  of  persua- 
sion declared,  from  producing  the  corresponding 
diminution  of  probative  force.  He  will  not  have 
it  in  his  power  to  cut  off  a  part  of  the  force  of  his 
testimony  from  the  side  of  truth,  except  in  cir- 
cumstances which  would  have  allowed  him  with 
safety  to  throw  it  entire  into  the  scale  of  falsehood. 

VOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

M.  Dumont,  in  a  note  to  the  Traitk  des  Preuves  Judiciaires^ 
has  brought  forward  several  objections  against  the  scale 
which  Mr.  Bentham  has  suggested  for  the  measurement  of 
degrees  of  persuasion  and  probative  force.  It  is  fair  that  the 
reader  should  have  the  means  of  judging  for  himself,  what 
degree  of  validity  these  objections  possess.  I  quote  from  a 
recenUy  published  and  very  well  executed  translation  of  M • 
Dumont's  work. 

''  I  do  not  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  author's  principles ; 
and  I  cannot  deny  that,  where  different  witnesses  have  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  belief,  it  would  be  extremely  desirable 
to  obtain  a  precise  knowledge  of  these  degrees,  and 
to  make  it  the  basis  of  the  judicial  decision;  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  this  sort  of  perfection  is  attainable  in 
practice.  I  even  think,  that  it  belongs  only  to  intelligences 
superior  to  ourselves,  or  at  least  to  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind. Looking  into  myself,  and  supposing  that  I  am  exa- 
mined in  a  court  of  justice  on  various  facts,  if  I  cannot 
answer  '  Yes '  or  '  No '  with  all  the  certainty  which  my  mind 
can  allow,  if  there  be  degrees  and  shades,  I  feel  myself  inca- 
pable of  distinguishing  between  two  and  three,  between  four 
and  five,  and  even  between  more  distant  degrees.  I  make 
the  experiment  at  this  very  moment;  I  try  to  recollect  who 
told  me  a  certain  fact ;  I  hesitate,  I  collect  all  the  circum- 
stances, I  think  it  was  A  rather  than  6 :  but  should  I  place 
my  belief  at  No.  4,  or  No.  7  ?    I  cannot  tell. 

*' A  witness  who  says,  *  I  am  doubtful,'  says  nothing  at  all^ 
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in  80  far  ai  the  judge  is  concerned.  It  serves  no  purpose,  I 
thinky  to  enquire  after  the  degrees  of  doubt.  But  these  dif- 
ferent states  of  belief,  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  difficult  to 
express  in  numbers,  display  themeslves  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Juage  by  other  signs.  The  readiness  of  the  witness,  the  dis- 
tinctness  and  certainty  of  his  answers,  the  agreement  of  all 
the  dreiimBtances  of  his  story  with  each  ouer, — it  is  this 
lAich  shows  the  confidence  of  the  witness  in  himself.  Hesi- 
tatiODy  a  painful  searching  for  the  details,  successive  con- 
nexions of liis  own  testimony, — it  is  this  which  announces  a 
witness  who  is  not  at  the  maximum  of  certainty.  It  belongs 
to  the  judge  to  appreciate  these  differences,  rather  than  to 
die  witness  himself,  who  would  be  greatly  embarrassed  if  he 
had  to  fix  the  numerical  amount  of  his  own  belief. 

**  Were  this  scale  adopted,  I  should  be  apprehensive  that 
the  authority  of  the  testimony  would  often  be  inversely  as  the 
wisdom  of  the  witnesses.     Keserved  men — ^men  who  knew 
what  doubt  is— would,  in  many  cases,  place  themselves  at 
inferior  degrees,  rather  than  at  the  highest;  while  those  of 
a  podtive  and  presumptuous  disposition,  above  all,  passionate 
men,  would  almost  believe  they  were  doing  themselves  an 
fnjurjy  if  they  did  not  take  their  station  immediately  at  the 
liigfaest  point.    The  wisest  thus  leaning  to  a  duninution,  and 
the  least  wise  to  an  augmentation,  of  their  respective  influ- 
ence on  the  judge,  the  scale  might  produce  an  effect  contrary 
to  what  the  author  expects  from  it. 

'*  The  comparison  with  wagers  and  insurances  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  applicable.  Testimony  turns  on  past  events; 
"wagers  turn  on  future  events :  as  a  witness,  I  know,  I  believe, 
or  I  doubt;  as  a  wagerer,  I  know  nothing,  but  I  conjecture, 
I  calculate  probabilities:  my  rashness  can  injure  nobody  but 
xnyself ;  and  if  a  wagerer  feels  that  he  has  gone  too  far,  he 
often  diminishes  the  chances  of  loss  by  betting  on  the  other 
side. 

*'  It  appears  to  me,  that,  in  judicial  matters,  the  true  secu« 
ty  depends  on  the  degree  in  which  the  judges  are  acquainted 
"th  the  nature  of  evidence,  the  appreciation  of  testimony, 
d  the  different  degrees  of  proving  power.  These  principles 
l>ut  a  balance  into  their  hands,  iu  which  witnesses  can  be 
"wcijg^hed  much  more  accurately  than  if  they  werQ  allowed  to 
»*agn  their  own  value ;  and  even  if  the  scale  of  the  degrees 
of  belief  were  adopted,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  leave 
judges  the  power  of  appreciating  the  intelligence  and  mora- 
^^y  of  the  witnesses,  in  order  to  estimate  the  confidence  due 
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to  the  numerical  point  of  belief  at  which  they  have  placed 
their  teBtJmoDy. 

"  These  are  the  dilliculttes  which  have  presented  them- 
selves to  me,  in  meditaUiig  on  this  new  method." 

On  these  observations  of  M.  Dumont  it  may,  in  the  first 
place,  be  remarked  that,  if  applicable  at  all,  they  are  appli- 
cable only  to  the  use  of  the  scale  by  the  witness,  not  to  the 
use  of  it  by  the  judg;e,  which  latter  use,  however,  is  perhaps 
the  more  important  of  the  two.  In  the  next  place,  even  as 
regards  the  wiincBs,  I  doubt  whether  any  great  weight  should 
be  attached  to  the  objections.  Far.  first,  what  almost  all  of 
them  seem  to  imply  is,  that,  because  we  cannot  in  all  cases 
attain  the  degree  of  exactness  which  is  desirable,  therefore 
we  ought  to  neglect  the  means  of  attaining  that  degree  of 
exactness  which  is  in  our  power.  The  witness  who  does 
not  know  the  degree  of  his  persuasion, — the  witness  to  whom 
the  scale  would  be  useless,  will  not  call  for  it:  the  judge  will 
at  all  events  have  the  same  means  of  appreciating  his  testimony, 
as  he  has  now,  and  will  not  be  the  more  likely  to  be  deceived 
by  a  witness  who  does  not  use  the  scale,  because  it  has  hap- 
pened to  him  to  have  received  the  testimony  of  one  who  does. 

Secondly,  the  most  formidable  in  appearance  of  all 
M,  Dumont's  objections — ^I  mean  that  which  is  contained  in  bis 
third  paragraph — seems  to  me,  if  it  prove  anything,  to  prove 
much  more  than  M.  Dumont  intended.  The  wise,  says  he, 
will  place  their  degree  of  persuasion  lower  than  they  ought, 
the  foolish,  higher  than  they  ought:  the  effect  tlierefore  of 
the  scale  is  to  give  greater  power  to  the  foolish  iban  they 
otherwise  would  have,  and  less  power  to  the  wise.  But  if 
this  be  true,  what  does  it  prove  ?  that  different  degrees  of 
persuasion  should  not  be  sunered  to  be  indicated  at  all ;  that 
no  one  should  be  suffered  to  say  he  doubts.  It  is  not  tbe 
scale  which  docs  the  mischief,  if  mischief  there  be.  There 
are  but  two  sorts  of  witnesses,  the  wise  and  the  foolish  :  grant 
to  them  the  privilege  of  expressing  doubt,  or  any  degree  of 
persuasion  short  of  the  highest,  and  the  foolish,  says 
M.  Dumont,  will  make  no  use  of  the  privilege,  the  wise  will 
make  a  bad  use.  But  if  so,  would  it  not  be  better  to  with- 
hold the  privilege  altogether?  Is  it  the  scale  which  makes 
all  the  dificrence  ? 

The  truth  seems  to  me  to  be,  that  the  scale  will  neither 
add  to  the  power  of  the  foolish  witness,  nor  unduly  diminish 
that  of  the  wise  one.  It  will  not  add  to  the  power  of  the 
foolish  witness,  because  he  cannot  place  his  persuasion  higher 
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tban  the  highest  point  in  the  icale;  and  this  is  no  noie  than 
he  could  do  without  it.  It  will  not  unduly  diminish  the 
power  of  the  wise  witness;  because  the  wise  witness  will 
know  tolerably  well  what  degree  of  persuasion  he  has 
grounds  for,  and  will  therefore  know  tolerably  well  where- 
abouts to  place  himself  in  the  scale.  That  he  would  be 
likely  to  place  himself  too  low,  seems  to  me  a  mere  assump* 
tion.  The  wiser  a  man  becomes,  the  more  certainly  will  he 
doubt,  where  evidence  is  insufficient,  and  scepticism  justifi*< 
able ;  but  as  his  wisdom  increases,  so  also  will  his  confidence 
increase,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  warrant  a  positive  conclusion. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OP  THE   FOUNDAXrON    OR   CAUSE  OF  BELIEF  INT 

TESTIMONY. 

Section  I. — That  the  cause  of  belief  in  testimony 

is  experience. 

That  there  exists  in  man  a  propensity  to  be- 
lieve in  testimony,  is  matter  of  fact,  matter  of 
universal  experience ;  and  this,  as  well  on 
every  other  occasion,  and  in  any  private  sta- 
tion, as.  on  a  judicial  occasion,  and  in  the  staticHi 
of  judge. 

The  existence  of  the  propensity  being  thus 
out  of  dispute,  then  comes  the  question  that 
belongs  to  the  present  purpose — is  it  right  to 
give  way  to  this  propensity?  and  if  right  in 
general,  are  there  no  limitations,  no  exceptions 
to  the  cases  in  which  this  propensity  must  be 
admitted  ? 

To  the  first  question  the  answer  is — ^Yes ;  it 
is  right  to  give  way  to  this  propensity:  the 
propriety  of  doing  so  is  established  by  experi- 
ence. By  experience,  the  existence  of  the 
propensity  is  ascertained:  by  experience,  the 
propriety  of  acting  in  compliance  with  it  is 
established. 

Established  already  by  experience,  by  uni- 
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yersal  experience,  it  may  be  still  further  esta- 
blished by  direct  experiment,  should  any  one 
be  found  willing  to  be  at  the  charge  of  it. 
Continue  your  belief  in  testimony,  as  you  have 
been  used  to  believe  in  it,  the  business  of  your 
life  will  go  on  as  it  has  been  used  to  do :  with- 
hold your  belief  from  testimony,  and  with  the 
same  regularity  as  that  with  which  you  have 
been  in  use  to  bestow  it;  you  will  not  be 
long  without  smarting  for  yoiur  forbearance. 
The  prosperity  with  which  the  business  of  your 
life  IS  carried  on,  depends  on  the  knowledge 
you  have  of  the  states  of  men  and  things,  viz. 
of  such  men  and  such  things  as  your  situation 
in  life  gives  you  occasion  to  be  acquainted 
with :  and  of  tiiat  knowledge  it  is  but  a  minute 
and  altogether  insufficient  portion  that  you  can 
obtain  from  your  own  experience,  from  your 
own  perceptions  alone  ;  the  rest  of  that  of  which 
you  have  need,  must  come  to  you,  if  it  comes 
to  ypu  at  all,  from  testimony. 

And  what  is  it  that,  by  thus  rendering  it  a 
man's  interest,  renders  it  proper  for  him  to  bestow 
a  general  belief  on  testimony?  It  is  the  general 
conformity  of  testimony  to  the  real  state  of 
things — of  the  real  state  of  things  to  testimony : 
of  the  facts  reported  upon,  to  the  reports  made 
conceming  them. 

And  by  what  is  it  that  this  conformity  is 
^ade  known  ?  Answer  again — ^by  experience. 
It  is  because  testimony  is  conformable  to  the 
truth  of  things,  that,  if  you  were  to  go  on  treating 
^t  as  if  it  was  not  conformable,  yoii  would  not 
feil  of  suffering  from  it. 

And  by  what  is  it  that  this  conformity  is 
poduced?     The  question  is  not  incapable  of 
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receiving  an  answer,  and  therefore,  being  a 
practically  important  one,  it  is  neither  an 
improper  nor  an  unreasonable  one ;  a  little 
further  on  an  answer  will  be  endeavoured  to  be 
given. 

Forasmuch  as,  in  man,  whether  on  a  judicial 
occasion,  or  on  a  non-judicial  occasion,  in  a 
judicial  station,  or  nut  in  a  judicial  station, 
there  exists  a  general  propensity  to  believe  in 
evidence ;  and  forasmuch  as  in  general  the 
giving  way  to  that  propensity  is  right,  being 
found  to  be  attended  with  consequences  ad- 
vantageous upon  the  whole ;  so,  when,  on  a 
judicial  occasion,  and  in  a  judicial  station,  a  man 
having  received  evidence  has  grounded  his 
belief  on  it,  pronounced  a  decision  in  confor- 
mity to  such  belief,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
judicial  power  acted  in  conformity  to  such  de- 
cision, there  exists  on  the  part  of  men  at  large, 
failing  special  and  predominant  reasons  to  the 
contrary,  a  propensity  to  regard  such  belief  as 
rightly  bestowed ;  and  to  yield  to  this  pro- 
pensity also  is  right,  and  in  general  productive 
of  beneficial  consequences,  as  is  also  esta- 
blished by  experience. 

Ask  what  is  the  ground^the  foundation — 
or  more  simply  and  distinctly,  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  persuasion,  produced  by  evidence — 
produced  by  testimony?  An  answer  that  may 
be  given  without  impropriety,  is^ — exptTience : 
experience,  and  nothing  but  experience. 

Experience  ? — of  what?  Of  the  conformity  1 
of  the  facts  which  form  the  subjects  of  the! 
several  assertions  of  which  testimony  consists.f 
■with  the  assertions  so  made  concerning  thesef 
respective  facts. 
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Iih  the  course  of  the  ordinary  and  constant 
irrterCDtirse  between  man  and  man  in  private 
life,'  propositions*  affirming  or  disattirming^  the 
existence  of  this  or  that  lact,  are  continually 
uttered  in  a  vast  variety  of  forms.  For  the 
most  part,  as  occasions  of  obtaining  perceptions, 
of  and  in  relation  to  the  facts  in  question,  pre- 
sent themselves  ;  the  perceptions  thus  obtained 
are  found  conformable  to  the  description  given 
by  those  assertions.  Testimony  being  thus  for 
the  most  part  found  true  in  past  instances, 
hence  the  propensity  to  expect  to  find  it  true 
in  any  given  future  instance  :  hence,  in  a  word, 
the  disposition  to  belief. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  instances,  in- 
stead of  euch  conformity,  disconformity  is  the 
result  presented  by  the  surer  guide,  percep- 
tion; hence,  the  disposition  to  disbelief. 

The  number  of  the  instances  in  which,  to  a 
degree  sufficient  for  practice,  this  conformity  is 
fonnd  to  have  place,  is  greatly  superior  to  the 
number  of  the  instances  in  which  it  is  found  to 
fail.  Hence,  the  cases  of  belief  constitute  the 
general  nile — the  ordinary  state  of  a  man's 
mind;  the  cases  of  disbelief  constitute  so 
many  cases  of  exception ;  and  to  produce  dis- 
Wief  iiequires  some  particular  assignable  con- 
sideration, operating  in  the  character  of  a 
special  cause. 

The  disposition  or  propensity  to  belief  may, 
in  this  sense,  be  said  to  be  stronger  than  the  dia- 

roidedj.the 
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position,  the  propensity,  to  disbelief.  Were  the 
proposition  revei-sed^  tlie  business  of  society 
could  not  be  carried  on  :  society  itself  could  not 
have  had  existence.  For  the  facts  which  fall 
under  the  perception  of  any  given  individual  are 
in  number  but  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  bucket, 
compared  witli  those  concerning  the  existence 
of  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  any 
persuasion  otherwise  than  from  the  reports,  the 
assertions,  made  by  other  men. 

Bat  why,  it  may  be  asked,  does  experience 
produce  a  propensity  to  believe  in  the  truth  of 
human  assertions?  Why  does  experience  of  the 
truth  of  testimony  in  time  past,  give  rise  to  an 
expectation  that  it  will  be  true  in  time  to  come  ? 

Next,  in  point  of  utility,  to  the  knowing  of  a 
thing,  is  the  knowing  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  be 
known.  By  the  former  acquisition,  power,  in 
various  useful  shapes,  is  acquired;  by  the  latter, 
pain,  in  the  shape  of  useless  labour  and  fre- 
quently-recurring disappointment,  is  saved.  The 
instances  in  which  the  former  acquisition  is 
attainable,  are  impressed  ujKin  the  eye  of 
curiosity  by  every  object  on  which  it  alights. 
The  other,  as  unacceptable  as  it  is  useful,  is 
turned  aside  from,  in  many  instances,  in  which, 
upon  a  calm  and  attentive  examination,  it  might 
be  secured. 

The  relation  of  causality,  the  relation  between 
cause  and  effect,  is  a  soil  in  which  the  greatest 
understandings  have  toiled  with  great  labour 
and  no  fruit;  words,  and  nothing  but  words, 
having  been  the  seed  ;  words,  and  nothing  but 
words,  have  been  the  produce. 

Words  being  the  names  of  things ;  and,  for 
some  time,  to  judge  from  the  structure  of  Ian- 
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guage,  there  having  been  no  words  but  what 
were  the  names  of  real  entities,  of  really  existing 
things ;  as  often  as  we  take  note  of  a  distinct 
word,  we  are  apt  to  assign  to  it,  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  course,  the  existence  of  a  distinct 
thing,  a  distinctly  existing  real  entity,  of  which 
it  is  the  accompaniment  and  the  name;  and 
this,  whether  there  be  any  such  distinctly  exist- 
ing entity  or  not.* 

Ask  what  is  the  foundation  or  cause  of  belief, 
of  persuasion?    I  answer,    without  diflBculty, 
ejpperience.     Ask  what  is  the  foundation,   the 
cause,  of  the  belief  in  the  truth  of  human  testi- 
mony,— of  the  persuasion  entertained  by  one  man 
of  the  truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
testimony  of  another,  in  any  given  instance?     I 
answer  again,  the  experience  of  the  truth  of 
testimony  in  former  instances.      Discard  the 
substantive  word  cause,  and  give  me,  instead  of 
it,  the  import  of  it  in  disguise ;  disguised  underthe 
adverbial  covering  of  the  word  why ;  f   and  ask 

^  *  In  the  instances  of  the  everlastingly  occurring  appella- 
tions cause  and  power ,  David  Hume  has  pointed  out  the  illu- 
^Q  flowing  from  this  source :  but,  that  he  has  pointed  out 
^c  constitution  of  human  language  as  the  source  from 
whence  the  illusion  flows,  is  not,  to  my  conception,  alike 
clear. 

t  Of  the  single  word, — the  adverb,  as  it  is  called, — the  verb 
•"ty*  the  import,  when  developed, .  is  found  to  be  an  entire 
proposition,  and  even  a  complex  one.  My  will  is,  that  you 
^'^  to  me  that  thing  which  is  the  cause  of  that  other  thing, 
^^  great  was  the  error  of  the  ingenious  author  of  Hermes, 
^iien,  in  his  analytical  view  of  the  grammatical  forms  called 
P^^  of  speech,  he  attributed  to  the  object  represented  by 
tlie  adverb,  the  same  simplicity  as  to  the  object  represented 
'^y  the  noun  substantive.  Here,  by  the  single  adverb,  we 
find  represented,  amongst  others,  the  several  objects  respec- 
^^%  represented  by  no  fewer  than  six  nouns  substantive. 
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me  why  I  find  myself  disposed,  in  most  cases, 
to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  statements  made 
in  my  hearing  by  my  fellow  men:  I  answer, 
because,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  instances  in 
which  such  statements  have  been  made,  the 
truth  of  them  has  been  made  known  to  me  by 
experience.  In  the  experience  I  have  had  of 
the  truth  of  the  like  statements  in  past  in- 
stances, I  view  the  cause  of  the  propensity  I 
find  in  myself  to  believe  the  trutli  of  the  state- 
hient  in  question  in  the  present  instance:  to 
pronounce,  in  my  own  mind,  the  sort  of  judg- 
ment indicated  by  the  words  /  believe. 

Press  me  further,  and  ask  me  ivhi/  it  is  that, 
on  recollection  of  the  truth  of  such  statements 
in  former  instances,  as  certified  to  me  by  ex- 
perience, I  believe ;  ask  me  why  it  is  that  such 
experience  produces  belief;  what  is  that  ulte- 
rior and  deeper  or  higher  cause,  that  causes  ex- 
perience to  be  the  cause  of  belief:  you  ask  me 
for  that  which  is  not  mine,  nor  anybody's,  to 
give;  you  require  of  me  what  is  impossible. 

It  may  probably  enough  have  appeared  to 
you,  that  what  you  have  been  doing  in  putting 
to  me  that  question,  amounts  to  no  more  than 
the  calling  upon  me  for  a  proposition,  to  be  de- 
livered to  you  on  my  part.  But  the  truth  ip, 
that,  in  calling  upon  me  to  that  effect,  you  have 
yourself,  though  in  an  obscure  and  inexplicit 
way — you  have  yourself,  whether  you  are  aware 
of  it  or  no,  been  delivering  to  me  a  proposition; 
and  a  proposition  which,  if  ray  conception  of 
the  matter  be  correct,  is  not  conformable  to 
the  truth  of  things.  The  proposition  I  mean  is, 
that — over  and  above,  and  distinct  from,  those 
objects  which  you  have  in  view,  in  speaking  of 
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the  words  crperience  and  beliefs  of  which  the 
first  represents  the  eflFect,  and  the  other  the 
cause, — there  exists  a  distinct  object,  in  the 
character  of  an  ulterior  and  higher  cause,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  causative  power  exercised 
by  that  first  mentioned  cause :  such  is  the  pro- 
position which  is  comprehended  and  assumed, 
m  and  by  your  interrogative  proposition  begin- 
ning with  the  word  why;  but,  to  my  judgment 
of  the  matter,  this  indirectly  advanced  proposi- 
tion presents  itself  as  erroneous.  For,  upon 
looking  for  such  supposed  distinct  object,  as  the 
archetype  of,  and  thing  represented  by,  the 
the  word  cause,  as  now,  on  the  occasion  of  this 
second  question,  employed  by  you,  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  any  such  object  exists  in  na- 
ture. If  ever  it  should  happen  to  you  to  have 
discovered  any  such  archetype,  do  me  the 
favour  to  point  it  out  to  me,  that  I  may  look  at 
it  and  ej^amine  it.  Till  you  have  done  so,  it 
will  not  be  in  my  power  to  avoid  considering  as 
enroneous  the  proposition  which  you  have  been 
delivering  to  me  in  disguise. 

What  I  have  been  able  to  see  in  the  matter 
is  as  follows,  viz : — 

1.  Certain  facts,  viz.  of  the  physical  kind 
(for  such  alone,  to  simplify  the  case,  let  us 
take) — the  facts  presented  to  me  by  experience. 

2.  Another  fact,  viz.  of  the  psychological 
kind,  the  sort  of  internal  feeling  produced  in 
niy  mind,  and  designated  by  the  word  belief. 
Both  these  are  really  existing  objects:  my 
feeling — ^my  belief, — an  object  possessing  at 
^y  rate  whatever  reality  can  be  possessed  by 
an  object  of  the  psychological  kind, — and  those 
physicd  objects,  by  which  it  seems  to  me  that 
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it  has  been  produced,  or  at  any  rate  in  con- 
sequence of  wbich  it  has  made  its  appearance 
on  my  miiid.  The  aggregate  of  all  those  phy- 
sical facts  is  what,  on  this  occasion,  I  look 
upon  as  the  cause :  the  feeling  produced  in  my 
mind,  the  belief,  is  what  I  look  upon  as  the 
effect. 

What  higher,  what  deeper,  what  inter- 
mediate, in  a  word,  what  other  cause,  would 
you  have  ?  What  can  it  be  ?  What  should  it 
be?  If,  which  is  possible,  your  request  were 
to  be  complied  with,  what  would  you  be  the 
better  for  it  ?  Would  you  be  any  the  wiser  for 
it,  the  richer,  or  even  the  more  contented? 
Alas!  no:  no  sooner  had  you  got  this  higher 
cause  than  you  would  be  returning  again  to  the 
charge,  and  asking  for  one  still  higher ;  and  so 
on  again,  without  end.  For,  by  the  same  reason 
(if  there  were  one)  by  which  you  were  justified  " 
in  calling  upon  me  for  this  first  arbitrarily  as- 
sumed and  phaiitastically  created  cause,  you 
will  be  justified  in  calling  upon  me,  and,  indeed, 
bound  to  call  upon  me,  for  another;  and  so 
another  and  another,  without  end. 

By  pressing  me  still  further;  between  the 
set  of  physical  objects,  the  aggregate  of  which 
is  spoken  of  as  constituting  the  catu-e,  and  the 
psychological  object  (my  belief)  spoken  of  under 
the  name  of  the  effect, — you  may,  if  you  insist 
upon  it,  oblige  me  to  interpolate  a  number,  al- 
most any  number,  of  intermediate  causes.  But, 
among  these  intermediate  causes,  be  they  mul- 
tiplied //(/  iiifinituin,  you  will  never  find  that 
recondite,  that  higher  seated  or  deeper  seated 
cause,  which  you  are  in  quest  of.  From  the 
materi&l  physical  objects  in  question,  came  the 
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appearances^  evanescent  or  permanent,  issuing 
from  those  material  objects:  from  those  ap- 
pearances, presenting  themselves  through  the 
medium  of  sense  to  the  minds  of  the  several 
percipient  witnesses  in  question,  came  the  feel- 
ings of  the  nature  of  belief,  in  the  minds  of 
those  several  witnesses :  in  the  minds  again  of 
those  witnesses,  by  the  agency  of  this  or  that 
motive,  were  produced  the  exertions  by  which 
the  discourses  assertive  of  the  existence  of 
those  several  objects  were  conveyed  to  me :  by 
those  assertions,  thus  conveyed  to  my  mind, 
was  produced,  on  each  occasion,  in  the  interior 
of  my  mind,  a  correspondent  feeling  of  belief: 
by  the  recollection,  more  or  less  distinct  and 
particular,  or  rather  by  an  extremely  rapid  and 
consequently  indistinct  and  general  recollection 
of  the  aggregate  of  those  feelings,  or  rather  of  an 
extremely  minute  part  of  them  (for  in  one  ex- 
tremely minute  part  is  contained  all  that  is 
possible,  and  yet  quite  as  tnuch  as  is  sufficient) 
was  produced  the  belief  which  my  mind  enter- 
tains at  present,  affirmative  of  the  existence 
of  the  facts  contained  in  the  particular  statement 
delivered  to  me  by  the  particular  individual 
whose  testimony  is  now  in  question. 

Such  is  the  chain,  the  links  of  which  may  be 
multiplied  almost  to  infinity:  between  every 
two  links  you  may  call  upon  me,  if  you  please, 
for  the  cause  by  which  the  latter  of  them  is 
connected  with  the  fonner.  But,  in  each  in- 
stance, the  answer,  for  the  reason  already  given, 
must  be  still  the  same — there  is  no  such  latent, 
recondite  cause.  In  your  imagination,  the  pic- 
ture of  it, — yes,  if  you  say  there  is :  in  external 
nature,  the  original  of  it,  no  where. 
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Section  II. — Objections  agahist  the  principk^ 
that  the  cause  of  belief  in  testimony  is  experience, 
answered. 

It  is  with  rules  of  morality  and  propositions 
in  psychology,  as  with  laws :  when  the  indica- 
tion of  reasons,  and  these  reasons  grounded  on 
experience,  is  regarded  as  unnecessary,  any 
one  man  is  as  competent  to  the  task  of  making 
them  as  any  other ;  and,  to  the  number  and 
variety  of  them,  all  with  equal  pretension  to  the 
character  of  goodness,  there  is  no  end.  To  make 
good  laws  requires  nothing  but  power ;  to  make 
good  rules  of  morality,  or  good  propositions  in 
psychology,  requires  nothing  but  a  combination 
of  arrogance  with  weakness. 

Thus  it  is  that  as  America,  British-^bom 
America,  swarms  with  books  full  of  laws; 
Scotland  swarms  with  books  full  of  rules  of 
morality,  and  propositions  of  psychology,  mixed 
up  together  and  undistinguished,  the  propo- 
sitions from  the  rules. 

In  morals,  as  in  legislation,  the  principle  of 
utility  is  that  which  holds  up  to  view  as  the 
only  sources  and  tests  of  right  and  wrong, 
human  suffering  and  enjoyment — pain  and 
pleasure.  It  is  by  experience,  and  by  that 
alone,  that  the  tendency  of  human  conduct,  in 
all  its  modifications,  to  give  birth  to  pain  and 
pleasure,  is  brought  to  view :  it  is  by  reference 
to  experience,  and  to  that  standard  alon^, 
that  the  tendency  of  any  such  modifications  to 
produce  more  pleasure  than  pain,  and  con- 
sequently to  be  right y  or  more  pain  than  plea- 
sure, and  consequently  to  be  wrongs  is  made 
known  and  demonstrated.     In  this  view  of  the 
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matter,  morality,  as  well  as  policy,  is  always 
matter  of  account.  On  each  occasion,  the  task 
to  be  performed  consists  in  collecting  together 
the  several  items  on  both  sides,  and,  in  the  in- 
stance of  each  item  an  estimate  being  formed 
of  its  value,  regard  being  paid  to  the  several 
elements  of  value,*  to  determine  on  which  side, 
on  that  of  pleasure  or  pain,  of  profit  or  loss, 
the  difference  is  to  be  found ;  in  a  word,  to  strike 
the  balance. 

But  to  make  up  an  account  of  this  sort  re- 
quires thought  and  talent ;  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  common  sense,  or  moral  sense,  or  any 
other  purely  verbal  principle,  requires  nothing 
but  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  Hence  it  is  that,  as, 
from  the  application  made  of  these  verbal  prin- 
ciples, these  pretences  for  governing  and  direct- 
ing without  reason,  there  can  never  be  any 
fruit,  so  neither  to  the  number  of  them  need 
there  ever  be  any  end. 

What  the  logic  of  the  Aristotelian  school  was 
to  physical  science,  that  science  to  which  for 
near  2000  years  it  officiated  as  a  substitute ; 
such  are  the  sciences  of  morals  and  legislation, 
as  taught  by  the  application  of  these  verbal 
principles,  to  the  same  sciences  as  taught  by 
applications  made  of  the  principle  of  utility ;  by 
reference,  unceasing  reference,  to  experience — 
experience  of  pain  and  pleasure. 

In  the  school  for  Latin  and  Greek  at  West- 
min-ster,  instruction  in  the  art  of  making  non- 
sense verses  under  that  name,  precedes  the  art 
of  making  such  verses  as  pretend  to  sense.    The 

•  Sec  Dumont's  "Trailesde  Legislation,"  and  Benlham's 
'■  Introduction  to  the  PrincijileB  of  Morals  and  Legislation." 
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Aristotelian  logic,  had  it  stiled  itaelf  with  equal 
candour,  in  its  character  of  a  substitute  to  ex- 
perimentaJ  physics,  might  have  stiled  itself 
mnse/ise  pii^iics :  and,  in  like  manner,  and  with 
equal  justice,  the  ethics  which  consist  in  the 
application  of  the  pririciple  of  moi'al  sense, 
that  is,  in  the  repetition  of  the  words  moral 
sense,  iiomeiise ethics :  and  the  psychology,  which 
points  to  an  innate  propensity  as  the  efficient 
cause  of  persuasion,  independently  of,  and  in 
opposition  to,  experience  of  human  correctness 
and  incorrectness — nonsense  psychology/. 

A  curious  spectacle  enough  would  be,  but 
rather  more  curious  than  uistructive,  to  see  a 
partisan  of  moral  sense  in  dispute  with  a  par- 
tisan of  common  sense,  or  two  partisans  of 
either  of  these  verbal  principles  in  dispute  with 
one  another.  Let  the  common  sense  of  one  of 
them  command  what  the  moral  sense  of  another 
leaves  indifferent  or  forbids  ;  or  let  tlie  common 
sense  of  one  of  them  forbid  what  the  moral 
sense  of  another  leaves  ind  ifferent  or  commands  ; 
or  let  the  like  conflict  have  place  between  two 
philosophers  of  the  common  sense,  or  two  par- 
tisans of  the  moral  sense.  When  each  of  them 
has  delivered  the  response  of  his  oracle  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  it- 
self, all  argument  should,  if  consistency  were 
regarded,  be  at  an  end  :  as,  at  a  Lincoln's  Inn 
exercise,  where  one  of  the  pleaders  has  declared 
himself  for  the  widow,  and  the  other  against 
her,  the  debate  finishes. 

In  such  a  case,  when  a  disagreement  happens 
to  take  place  (for  when  men  talk  thus  at  ran- 
dom, it  can  but  happen  to  them  to  disagree), 
if  to  either  of  them  it  appears  in  his  power. 
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and  worth  his  while,  to  gsdn  the  advantage,  he 
betakes  himself  for  support  to  the  only  pfrin- 
ciple  from  which  any  support  is  to  be  had — ^to 
the  principle  of  utility.  But,  as  often  as  he 
betakes  himself  for  support  to  a  quarter  so 
widely  distant,  so  often  does  he  desert,  and, 
by  implication,  by  necessary  implication,  ac« 
knowledge  the  inanity  of,  his  own  principle* 
For  if,  by  prcmouncing  the  words  moral  sense, 
a  man  can  learn  what  is  right,  what  indifferent, 
and  what  wrong,  in  any  one  case,  why  not  in 
every  other  ?  And  if  the  tendency  of  an  action 
to  produce  most  pleasure  or  most  pain  be  the 
cnterion  and  measure  of  its  claim  to  be  pro- 
nounced right,  indifferent,  or  wrong,  in  any  one 
case ;  in  what  other  can  it  fail  of  being  so  ? 

But  the  course  which  hitherto  men  have  fol- 
lowed, in  undertaking  to  philosophize,  to  learn 
and  to  teach  the  science  of  legislation,  ethics, 
or  psychology,  is  this : — In  the  first  place,  under 
the  joint  direction  of  custom,  that  is,  of  pre- 
judice ;  of  interest,  under  whatever  shape ;  and 
of  unreflecting  and  unscrutinizing  caprice ;  a  man 
Biakes  out  his  list  of  favourite  tenets.  These 
tenets  he  determines  to  adhere  to  and  advocate 
at  all  events :  and,  this  determination  formed, 
^1  that  remains  for  him  to  devise  is  the  form 
of  words,  which,  under  the  name  of  a  prin- 
ciple, presents  itself  as  best  adapted  to  such  his 
purpose. 

The  conclusion  is, — there  are  two  distinguish- 
ahle  branches  of  philosophy,  which,  as  they 
have  been  taught  upon  the  ipse  dixit  principle, 
confer  on  thescience  a  claim  above  dispute  to 
the  title  of  the  philosophy  of  nonsense. 
1.   Nonsense  ethics.     This    is  the  science 
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taught  by  him,  by  whom  an  alleged  propensity,  ■ 
on  his  own  part  or  on  the  part  of  any  other 
person  or  persons  in  any  number,  to  approve' 
of  any  sort  of  act,  is  represented  as  imposing 
on  persons  in  general  an  obligation,  or  bestow- 
ing on  thera  a  wan-ant,  to  approve  of  it,  and  to 
exercise  it;  and,  vice  vcrsA,  a  propensity  to  dis* 
approve  of  it,  as  imposing  on  persons  in  general 
an  obligation  to  abstain  from  it,  or  conferring  on 
them  a  licence  to  forbear  exercising  it ;  and  this, 
without  regard  to  the  effects  of  it  upon  the  ag- 
gregate welfare  of  the  community  in  question,  in 
the  shape  of  pain  and  pleasure. 

2.  Nonsense  pisteutics.*  This  is  the  sort  of 
science  taught  by  him,  by  whom  an  alleged 
propensity,  on  his  own  part  or  on  the  part  of 
any  other  person  or  persons,  to  give  credit  to 
testimony  (or  say  assertion  or  report)  concerning' 
any  supposed  fact  or  class  of  facts,  is  re- 
presented as  imposing  on  the  will  of  persons  in 
general  an  obligation,  or  affording  to  their  un- 
derstanding a  sufficient  reason,  to  entertain  a. 
persuasion  of  the  existence  of  such  fact  or 
class  of  facts  ;  and  this,  without  regard  to  tlie 
probability  or  improbability  of  such  fact  of 
facts,  as  indicated  by  experience. 

To  an  act  of  judgment,  having  for  its  subject 
the  existence  of  a  supposed  matter  of  fact  as- 
serted in  the  way  of  testimony,  substitute  a' 
judgment  on  any  other  subject  without  dis- 
tinction ;  and  nonsense  pisteutics,  receiving  a 
proportional  increase  in  the  field  of  its  do- 
minion, becomes  nonsense  dogmatics. 


*  From  -wifivH,  to 
convenient  bacbarlim. 


believe.     The  reader 
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So  long  and  so  far  as  science  is  taught  upon 
this  principle — if,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
learnt,  the  word  teaching  can  be  regarded  as 
applicable, — the  greater  the  number  of  books  of 
which  it  becomes  the  subject,  so  much  the 
farther  are  the  readers,  (supposing  the  number 
of  the  readers,  and  their  expence  in  the  article 
of  attention,  to  increase  with  the  number  of  the 
books),  from  making  any  advances  in  true  know- 
ledge.* 

When,  by  a  consideration  of  any  kind,  a  man 
is  determined  to  maintain  a  proposition  of  any 
kind,  and  finds  it  not  tenable  on  the  ground  of 
reason  and  experience ;  to  conceal  his  distress,  he 
has  recourse  to  some  phrase,  in  and  by  which 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  is,  somehow  or 
other,  assumed. 

Thus,  in  the  moral  department  of  science; 
having  a  set  of  obligations  which  they  were  de- 
termined to  impose  upon  mankind,  or  such  part 
of  it  at  any  rate  as  they  should  succeed  in  en- 
gaging by  any  means  to  submit  to  the  yoke; 

*  The  propensity  on  the  part  of  writers  to  attach  to  the 
idea  of  practice  the  idea  of  obligation,  and  that  not  de- 
claredly in  the  way  of  inference,  but  silently  and  without 
notice  in  the  way  of  substitution  ;  this  propensity,  and  the 
confasion  spread  by  it,  not  only  over  the  whole  field  of  mo- 
^  science,  but  over  the  adjacent  territories  to  a  great  extent, 
J»as  noticed,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  by  Hume,  in 
J'*  Treatise  on  Human  Nature.  But,  such  is  the  force  of 
u^bit  and  prepossession;  after  pointing  out  the  cause  of 
^^^i  he  continued  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  it.  On  some 
^^^ions  the  principle  of  utility  was  recognized  by  him  as 
^^  criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  and  in  this  sense  the  effi- 
^^nt  cause  of  obligation.  But  on  other  occasions  the  ipse 
^i  principle,  under  the  name  of  the  moral  sense,  was,  with 
^  most  inconsistent  oscitancy,  seated  by  hit  own  hands  on 
«« same  throne* 
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phrases,  in  no  small  variety  and  abundance, 
have  been  invented  by  various  persons,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  force  to  their  respective  wills, 
and  thus  performing  for  their  accommodation 
the  functions  of  a  law.  Law  of  nations,  moral 
sense,  common  sense,  understanding,  rule  of 
right,  fitness  of  things,  law  of  reason,  right  reason, 
natural  justice,  natural  equity,  good  order,  truth, 
will  of  God,  repugnancy  to  nature.* 

*  An  appropriate  name  for  this  class  of  phrases  would  be 
covers  for  dogmatism:  an  appellation  indicating  the  property 
common  to  them  all,  of  serving  as  cloaks  for  ipse-dixitism, 
for  that  fallacy  which  has  b^n  termed  by  tlie  logicians 
petifio  principii. 

To  say  that  an  act  is  right  or  wrong,  because  it  is  con- 
formable or  disconformable  to  the  law  of  nature,  is  merely 
to  say  that  it  is  right  or  wrong  because  it  is  conformable  or 
disconformable  to  right  or  wrong.  What  law  has  natare? 
What  is  nature  itself?  Is  it  a  poetical  and  imaginary  per- 
sonage, which  I  suppose  nobody  ever  seriously  believed  to 
have  any  real  existence  ?  Is  it  the  physical  and  psychological 
world,  considered  as  a  wbole?  Take  the  word  in  either 
sense,  'Maw  of  nature"  is  a  phrase  which  can  have  no  mean- 
ing; and  he  who  uses  it  means  nothing  by  it,  except  his  own 
opinions,  or  his  own  feelings;  which  he  thus  endeavours  to 
erect  into  a  standard,  to  which  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
others  are  to  conform. 

To  say,  in  like  manner,  that  an  act  is  right  or  wrong  be- 
cause  it  is  conformable  or  disconformable  to  conscience,  or 
moral  sense,  is  to  say  that  it  is  right  or  wrong,  because  I, 
the  speaker,  approve  or  disapprove  of  it.  For  what  is  con- 
science, or  moral  sense,  except  my  own  feeling  of  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation  ?  By  what  other  test  am  I  to  deter- 
mine what  IS  conformable  to  conscience,  what  is  conformable 
to  the  moral  sense  ? 

The  moralists,  or  pretended  moralists,  who  make  use  of 
these  words,  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  dogmatical  school 
of  ethics:  since  they  give  their  own  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation, as  a  reason  for  itself,  and  a  standard  for  the  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation  of  every  one  else.  This  appellation 
will  distinguish  them  from  those  who  think  that  morality  is 
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A  similar  exhibition  of  scarcely  disguised 
ipse-dixitism  has  been  made  in  the  field  of  pis* 
itutics,  as  in  that  of  ethics. 

Improbability — the  improbability  of  the  fact 
in  question,  as  related  by  the  witness,  is  a 
species  of  counter-evidence,  operating  against 
his  testimony :  a  species  of  counter-evidence  of 
the  nature  of  circumstantial  evidence:  and  so, 
whatsoever  be  the  number  of  the  witnesses. 

Of  the  two  opposite  results,  which  is  the 
most  probable  ?  That  the  fact  in  question,  im- 
probable as  it  appears,  should  notwithstanding 
be  true  ?  or  that  the  testimony  of  the  witness  in 
question  should,  by  some  circumstance  or 
other,*  have  been  rendered  incorrect  in  respect 
of  the  report  made  concerning  it  ? 

No:  it  has  been  said.    There  are  certain  cases 
in  which  the  improbability  of  a  fact, — improba- 
tility,  though  in  ever  so  high  a  degree, — ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  acting  with  a  disproba- 
tive  force  great  enough  to  outweigh  the  pro- 
bative force  of  a  mass  of  direct  testimony,  affirm- 
ing* the  existence  of  it.     Why? — Because  the 
^legation,  by  which  a  fact  is  said  to  be  impro- 
vable, can  have  no  other  basis  than  human  ex- 
perience:   but  the    probative  force  of  direct 
testimony,  let  the  fact  asserted  by  it  be  what  it 
^y,  rests  upon  a  foundation  anterior  to,  and 
^ore  solid  than,  that  of  experience :  viz.  an  m- 
^ate  propensity  in  human  nature ;  a  propensity 
^n  the  part  of  a  man  to  give  credit  to  what  he 
'^^s  affirmed  by  others;    a  propensity  which, 
^nimencing  at  the  very  moment  of  his  birth, 

'^ot  the  province  of  dogmatism,  but  of  reason,  and  that  pro- 
positions in  ethics  need  proof,  as  much  as  propositions  in 
mathematics.— rcfi^or. 
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renders  itself  manifest  in  the  very  earliest  in- 
fancy, as  soon  as  any  propensity  has  time  to 
manifest  itself;  at  a  period  antecedent,  if  not  to 
all  experience,  at  any  rate  to  all  experience  of 
conformity  between  facts  reported  and  the  tes- 
timony by  which  they  are  reported. 

The  debility  of  this  argument  is  sufficient  of 
itself  to  betray  the  occasion  on  which,  and  the 
cause  in  support  of  which,  it  was  invented. 
The  occasion  was  of  the  number  of  those  in 
whicli,  belief,  or  tlie  assertion  of  belief,  being  pre- 
determined by  considerations  operating  not  on 
the  understanding  but  on  the  will — by  good 
and  evil,  by  reward  and  punishment,  by  hope 
and  fear;  what  remained  was  to  find  argu- 
ments to  justify  it:  arguments  whicli,  the  more 
obscure  and  irrelevant  they  were,  would  be  but 
the  more  difficult  to  be  refuted.  Whether  the 
cause  had  really  any  need  of  such  arguments,  iS 
an  enquiry  that  belongs  not  to  the  present 
purpose. 

Innate  ideas,  the  principle  so  fully  ex- 
ploded by  Locke,  constituted  the  medium  of 
proof  employed  in  his  time,  for  the  proof  of  , 
whatsoever  proposition  was  determined  to  be 
proved,  and  could  not,  as  supposed,  be  proved 
by  any  other  means. 

To  innate  ideas,  the  doctrine  here  in  question 
substitutes,  if  it  be  not  rather  an  exemplification 
than  a  substitution,  an  innate  pntpoisity. 

But,  admitting  the  propensity,  what  is  the 
use  thus  made  of  it  ?    To  prove  the  truth  of  the 
following    proposition, — viz.    that  whatever   is 
said,  probable  or  improbable,  is,  by  being  said,    , 
if  not  rendered,  at  least  proved,  to  be  true? 

All  the  extravagances,  all  the  false  i 


!  true  I  I 
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tions,  that  ever  have  been  entertained,  may  by 
this  argument  be  proved  to  be  true :  for  there 
is  not  any  of  them  but  is  the  result  of  this  pro- 
pensity to  believe  what  is  said  by  others ;  this 
propensity,  so  strangely  supposed  to  be  antece- 
dent to  experience — as  if  anything  subsequent 
to  the  moment  of  birth  could  be  antecedent  to 
experience. 

Two  propositions  are  here  implied :  two  pro- 
positions, of  each  of  which  the  absurdity  stnkes 
the  mind-  upon  the  first  mention: — 1.  that  a 
disposition  to  believe  testimony  has  an  efficient 
cause  other  than  experience : — 2.  that  if  it  had, 
it  would  afford  an  adequate  reason  for  believing 
in  opposition  to  experience. 

But  it  is  in  children  (it  is  said)  that  the  re- 
liance on  testimony  is  strongest:  strongest  in 
man  at  that  time  of  life  when  he  has  had  least 
experience.      Such  is  the   argument,   on  the 
strength  of  which  it  is  concluded  that  man's 
reliance  on  man's  testimony  has  not  experience 
for  its  ground — experience  of  the  conformity  of 
that  testimony  to  the  truth  of  things ;  but  is 
produced  by  an  independent  innate  principle, 
Daade  on  purpose,  and  acting  before  experience. 
Before  any  experience  has  taken  place,   this 
<^onfidence  is  at  its  maximum :   as  man  ad- 
^ces  in  life,  it  grows  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
4e  cause  that  renders  it  so,  is  experience. 

A  child's  reliance  on  testimony,  on  the  truth 
of  human  assertion,  antecedent  to  experience ! 
As  if  assertions,  and  experience  of  the  truth 
^f  them,  were  not  coeval  in  his  perceptions 
^th  the  very  first  instances  of  the  use  of 
language ! 
Banish  the  phantom,   the   offspring  of  dis- 

VOL.   I.  K 
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tressed  imposture,  the  innate  principle — con- 
sult experience,  man's  faithful  and  steady , 
guide- — and  behold  on  how  simple  a  ground  tli6 
case  stands.  In  children,  at  an  early  age,  the 
reliance  on  assertion  is  strongest:  why? — Be- 
cause at  that  age  experience  is  all,  or  almost 
all,  on  one  side.  As  age  advances,  that  re- 
liance grows  weaker  and  weaker  :  why  ? — 
Because  experience  is  acquired  on  both  sides; 
experience  certifying  the  existence  of  falsehood 
as  well  as  that  of  truth.  The  proportion  of 
falsehood  to  truth  commonly  itself  augments : 
and,  though  it  should  not  itself  augment, — that 
which  can  not  fail  to  augment,  and  of  which 
the  augmentation  answers  the  same  purpose, 
is  the  habit,  the  occasion,  and  the  facility  of 
observing  it. 

But  if  a  ferry-boat  (says  an  argument  in  the 
same  strain)  if  a  ferry-boat,  that  had  crossed 
the  river  2000  times  without  sinking,  shouM, 
by  a  single  supposed  eye-witness,  whose  cha- 
racter was  altogether  unknown,  be  reported  to 
have  sunk  the  two  thousand  and  first  time — ■ 
here  is  a  highly  improbable  event,  improbable 
in  the  ratio  of  2000  to  1 ,  believed  upon  the 
testimony  of  this  unknown  and  single  witness; 
believed,  and,  who  will  say,  not  rightly  and 
rationally  believed  ? 

An  improbability  of  2000  to  I  ?  No,  nor  of 
1  to  1.  Yes,  perhaps, — if  a  ferry-boat,  being 
a  thing  unlike  every  thing  else  in  nature — or  a 
ferry  boat,  and  every  thing  else  partaking  in 
respect  of  submergibility  of  the  nature  of  a  ferry 
boat — had  been  known  to  cross  water  2000 
times,  and  never  known  once  to  sink.  But 
the  aptitude  of  things  in  ^.bundance,  the  ap- 
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titude  of  the  materials  of  which  ferry-boats  are 
composed,  to  sink  in  water,  when  pressed  by- 
other  bodies  lying  in  them,  is  a  fact,  composed 
of  an  immense  mass  of  facts  made  known  by 
an  inmiense  body  of  experience.  Boats  of  al- 
most all  kinds,  it  is  sufficiently  known  by  ex- 
perience, are  but  too  apt  to  sink :  which  thing 
being  considered — of  all  those  who  have  seen 
or  heard  of  a  ferry-boat,  is  there  a  single  per- 
son to  whom,  though  the  same  boat  should  be 
known  to  have  crossed  the  water  in  question 
10,000  times  instead  of  2000,  the  report  of  its 
having  sunk  should  present  itself  as  in  any  de- 
gree improbable  ? 

Yes,  if  a  boat,  composed  solely  of  cork,  and 
Aat  of  the  same  shape  with  the  ferry-boat  in 
question,  except  as  to  the  being  solid  instead  of 
being  hollow;  if  a  boat  of  such  description 
were  reported  to  have  sunk,  and  without  any- 
thmg  drawing  it  down,   or  pressing  upon  it; 
here,  indeed,  would  be  an  improbability,  and 
such  an  improbability,  as,  to  the  mind  of  a  man 
conversant  with  the  phenomena  and  principles 
of  hydrostatics,  would  not  be  rendered  probable 
or  credible  by  the  report  of  a  thousand  wit- 
Jesses;   though  they  were  all  of  them  self- 
pretended  eye-witnesses. 

Experience  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  know- 
'^ge,  and  of  all  our  reasoning :  the  sole  guide 
^  our  conduct,  the  sole  basis  of  our  security. 

Of  the  argument  now  under  consideration, 
fte  object  is  to  persuade  us  to  reject  the  coun- 
^1  of  experience :  to  credit,  on  no  better 
ground  than  because  this  or  that  person  or 
persons  have  asserted  it,  a  fact,  the  superior 
incredibility  of  which  is  attested  by  experience. 
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This  is,  in  other  words,  to  throw  off  the  cha- 
racter of  rational  beings,  and  in  cold  blood  to 
resolve  to  act  the  part  of  madmen. 

It  is  by  experience  we  are  taught,  that,  in  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  instances  individually 
taken,  the  testimony  of  mankind,  the  assertions 
made  by  human  creatures,  are  either  true,  or,  if 
in  any  respect  false,  clear  of  all  imputation 
as  well  of  temerity  as  of  wilfulness.  It  is  by 
the  same  experience  we  are  taught,  that,  in  a 
part  of  the  whole  number  of  instances,  these 
assertions  are  not  only  false,  but  tainted  with 
one  or  other  of  those  two  vices  :  and  that,  even 
so  far  as  concerns  wilful  falsehood,  or,  in  one 
word,  mendacity — though,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, relation  being  had  to  the  aggregate  mass  oi 
human  assertions,  the  instances  of  mendacity 
are  numerically  small, — ryet  so  vast  is  that  ag- 
gregate, that,  absolutely  taken,  the  same  num- 
ber in  itself  is  immense. 

It  is  by  experience  we  are  taught,  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  every  other  modification  of  human 
conduct,  so  in  the  case  of  assertion  (and  all 
discourse,  interrogation  not  excepted,  is  in  one 
shape  or  other  assertion)^  no  action  is  ever  per- 
formed without  a  motive :  no  act  of  mendacity 
is  therefore  without  a  motive.  But  a  proposi- 
tion that  will  be  made  good  as  we  advance,  is, 
that,  as  there  is  no  modification  of  interest,  no 
species  of  motive,  by  which  mendacity  is  not 
capable  of  bein"^  produced,  56  there  is  no  oc- 
casion on  which  there  can  be  any  certain  ground 
of  assurance  that  the  assertion  uttered  is  not 
mendacious:  no  human  being,  in  whose  in- 
stance there  can  be  any  certain  ground  of  as- 
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surance  that  his  assertion  is  altogether  untainted 
by  that  vice. 

The  proposition — all  men  speak  always  true, 
is  therefore  a  proposition  which  itself  is  not 
true  but  with  an  innumerable  and  continually 
accumulating  multitude  of  exceptions.     But,  in 
regard  to  facts  of  the  physical  class,  there  are 
facts  in  abundance,  which  are  true  without  a 
single  exception.    Take  for  instance,  that  iron 
is  heavier  than  water.     Accordingly,  it  is  not 
by  the  testimony  of  a  thousand  witnesses  that 
to  a  well  informed  mind  it  could  be  rendered  in 
a  preponderant  degree  probable,  that  in  any 
one  single  instance  a  mass  of  iron  had  been 
found  less  heavy  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 
Supposing  a  fact  of  this  kind  thus  asserted,  and 
supposing,  what  could  never  be  proved,  that,  in 
the  instance  of  any  number  of  the  witnesses,  the 
assertion  was  altogether  pure  of  mendacity ;  the 
conclusion  would  be,  either  that  that  which  was 
taken  for  iron  was  not  iron,  but  some  other  sub- 
stance, wood  for  example,  with  the  appearance 
of  iron  superinduced  upon  it ;  or  that  that  which 
^^  taken  for  water  was  not  water,  but  some  ^ 
other  liquid,  mercury  for  example,  with  a  coat 
of  water  lying  upon  it ;  or  that  that  which  was 
token  for  a  solid  mass  of  iron,  i.  e.  for  iron  only, 
^"^  a  hollow  mass  of  iron,  i.  e.  a  mass  of  air, 
or  a  void  space,   inclosed  in  a  cover-  of  that 
nietal. 

*'The  improbability  of  a  fact  affords  no  reason, 
^0  sufficient  reason,  for  refusing  to  believe  it,  if 
attested  by  witnesses ;  by  witnesses  whose  cha- 
'^ter  is  not  exposed  to  any  special  cause  of 
suspicion."    Such  is  the  notion  which  has  been 
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endeavoured  to  be  inculcated.  But,  to  accede 
to  any  such  doctrine,  to  suppose  that  there 
can  be  any  imaginable  case  in  which  it  can 
be  just,  is  to  give  up,  and  to  call  upon  all 
others  to  give  up,  the  use  of  Imraan  reason  alto- 
gether, on  every  question  of  evidence :  which  is 
as  much  as  to  say,  on  every  question  of  fact. 

In  the  same  strain,  the  only  language  with 
which  it  is  possible  to  reason  npon  the  subject, 
shall  be  protested  against,  and  denounced  as 
figurative,  improper,  and  unsuited  to  the  subject  : 
in  the  same  strain,  and  with  perfect  consistency. 
The  end  in  view  is,  by  diut  of  ipse  dlvit  with 
obscure  terrors  at  the  back  of  it,  to  engage  men 
to  believe,  with  the  utmost  force  of  persuasion, 
certain  supposed  facts,  which  some  men  have 
asserted  or  have  been  supposed  to  assert,  ia 
whatsoever  degree  improbable.  But,  to  this 
design  all  consideration  of  improbability  being 
hostile ;  all  language  in  which  improbability  and 
its  degrees  are  brought  to  view,  and  made 
the  subject  of  description,  will  of  course  be 
equally  so. 

When  reason  is  against  a  man,  a  man  will  be 
against  reason.  In  this  he  is  consistent:  aa 
consistent  as  he  is  the  contrary,  when  reason, 
or  something  that  calls  itself  reason,  is  em- 
ployed in  proving,  that,  on  such  or  such  a  sub- 
ject, reason  is  a  blind  guide,  and  that  to  be  di- 
rected by  her  is  unreasonable. 

When  a  man  is  seen  thus  occupied,  sapping 
the  foundations  of  human  reason,  and  with  them 
the  foundations  of  human  society,  and  of  hu- 
man security,  in  all  its  shapes,  how  shall  we 
account  for  such  preposterous  industry  ?  Before 
him  lay  a  parcel  of  facts  which,  be  they  what 
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they  may  to  other  eyes,  to  his,  at  any  rate, 
seemed  improbable.     Improbable  as  they  were, 
^  determination  had  been  taken  that  they  were  * 
to  be  believed  at  any  rate.     Readers  were  to 
be  persuaded  to  believe  them,  and  to  consider 
him  as  believing  them  likewise ;   and  thus  the 
ailment  was  to  be  constructed,     **  There  is 
an  innate   propensity  in  every  human  being 
to  believe  whatever   is   said    by   any  other: 
to  believe  probable  things;    to  believe,  more- 
over, improbable  things.     That  the  propensity 
is  innate,  is  evident;    for  it  manifests  itself  in 
each  human  being,   at  a  period  antecedent  to 
the  commencement  of  his  experience:    of  his 
experience  (to  wit)  of  the  agreement  of  facts 
with  the  reports  made  by  men  concerning  them. 
It  manifests  itself  with  peculiar  strength   in 
children:    with  the  greater  degree  of  strength, 
the  younger  they  are :  with  the  greatest  degree 
of  starength,  in  those  who  have  least  experience. 
But,  forasmuch  as  this  propensity  exists  on  all 
occasions,  therefore  man  ought  to  yield  to  it  on 
all  occasions." 

Good ;  when  the  propensity  exists :  ad- 
mitting always,  that,  whatsoever  propensity 
exists  in  a  man,  it  is  good  for  him  to  yield  to. 
But,  in  the  instance  of  a  man  in  whom  it  does 
^ot  exist,  what  argument  does  it  afford  ?  Is 
^e  man  obliged  to  believe,  or  is  it  reasonable 
for  him  to  believe,  a  thing,  and  that  an  impro- 
bable thing,  only  because  another  man  has  a 
propensity  to  believe  it  ?  Are  men  obliged  to 
believe — is  it  reasonable  for  them  to  believe —  ' 
^Diprobable  things,  because  children  do  ? 

Being  then  good,  as  a  reason  for  believing, 
apply  this  innate  propensity  to  action.     Cor- 
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respondent  to  the  believing  of  improbable  things, 
is  the  doing  of  foolish  ones :  what  the  one  is  in 
theory,  the  other  is  in  practice.  Foolish  belief, 
if  there  be  any  such  thing,  what  is  it  ?  '  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  belief  of  im- 

J)robable  things.  A  has  a  propensity  to  do 
bolish  things ;  therefore  it  is  incumbent  on,  and 
reasonable  for,  B,  to  do  foolish  things :  children 
are  apt  to  do  foolish  things ;  therefcMre,  so  ought 
men. 

WOTE    BY   THE    AU'^IIOR. 

Dr.  Price,  to  whose  honest,  but  rather  unfortunately  suc- 
cessful, mathematical  labours,  England  is  indebted  U)r  the 
sinking-fund  system,  gives  us,  in  one  of  his  essays,  a  ma- 
thematical demonstration  of  the  probability  of  improba-' 
bilities.  Imagine  a  lottery,  says  he,  with  a  million  of  blanks 
to  a  prize:  take  No.  1,  No.  1,000,001,  or  any  intermediate 
number;  and  suppose  yourself  to  hear  of  its  gaining  the 
prize:  would  you  find  any  difficulty  in  believing  it?  No, 
surely:  yet  here  is  an  improbability  of  a  million  to  one: 
and  yet  you  believe  it  without  difficulty.  If  this  ratio  does 
not  import  sufficient  improbability,  instead  of  millions  take 
billions :  or,  instead  of  billions,  trillions,  and  so  on. 

Well  then,  since  we  must  stop  somewhere,  we  will  stop  at 
a  trillion.  This  being  the  nominal  ratio,  what  is  the  con- 
sequence? Answer — That  the  real  ratio  is  that  of  I  to  1. 
One  little  circumstance  of  the  case  had  escaped  the  obser- 
vation of  the  mathematical  divine.  Of  the  trillion  and  one, 
that  some  one  ticket  should  gain  the  prize,  is  matter  of 
necessity :  and  of  them  all,  every  one  has  exactly  as  good  a 
chance  as  every  other.  Mathematicians,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, (so  fond  are  they  of  making  display  of  the  hard- 
earned  skill  acquired  by  them,  in  the  management  of  their 
instrument)  are  apt  not  to  be  so  scrupulous  as  might  be 
wished  in  the  examination  of  the  correctness  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  data  which  they  assume,  and  on  which  they 
operate. 

A  book  on  ship-building  will  be  filled  with  letters  from  the 
close,  and  letters  from,  the  beginning  and  middle,  of  the 
alphabet ;    and  a  ship  built  upon  the  plan  proved  by  it  to 
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giTe  the  maximum  of  velocity,  shall  not  sail  perhaps  so  qtiicfc 
as  one  built  by  a  carpenter,  whose  mathematics  had  termi- 
nated at  the  rule  of  three.  Why  ? — ^because,  of  the  dozen 
or  half  dozen  influencing  circumstances  on  the  conjunct 
operation  of  which  the  rate  of  sailing  depends,  some  one 
had  unfortunately  escaped  the  attention  of  the  man  of 
science. 

Halley,  whose  deficiency  in  Christian  faith  was  not  much 
less  notorious  than  his  proficiency  in  astronomy  and  mttthe- 
matics,  thought  he  had  given  a  death-blow  to  revealed 
xeli^on,  when  he  had  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions a  paper  with  x's  and  y\  shewing  the  time  at  which 
the  probative  force  of  all  testimony  would  be  reduced  to  an 
evanescent  quantity.  Yes,  if  testimony  had  no  other  shape 
to  exhibit  itself  in  than  the  oral.  But,  not  to  speak  of  ue 
Shasters  and  the  Koran, — the  Bible,  against  which  the  attack 
was  levelled,  comes  to  us  in  the  written  form :  and  whatever 
may  be  the  difference  in  point  of  extent,  as  measured  by 
numbers,  between  the  judgment  that  will  be  passed  on  it 
ten  thousand  years  hence,  and  the  judgment  passed  on  it  at 
present,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  say  on  what  account  its  title 
to  credence  should  by  that  length  of  time,  or  any  greater 
leng^  of  time,  be  considered  as  diminished. 


FARTHER   KOT£   BY   THE    EDITOR. 

When  Dr.  Price  affirms  that  we  continually  believe,  on 
the  slightest  possible  evidence,  things  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable,  he  confo\inds  two  ideas,  which  are  totally  dis- 
tinct from  one  another,  and  would  be  seen  to  be  such,  did 
they  not  unfortunately  happen  to  be  called  by  the  same 
name :  these  are,  improbability  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and 
mathematical  improbability.  In  the  latter  of  these  senses 
there  is  scarcely  any  event  which  is  not  improbable :  in 
the  former,  the  only  improbable  events  are  extraordinary 
ones. 

In  the  language  of  common  life,  an  improbable  event 
means  an  event  which  is  disconformable  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.*  This  kind  of  improbabiHty  constitutes 
a  vaUd  reason  for  disbelief ;  because,  universal  experience 
having  established  that  the  course  of  nature  is  uniform, 

*  See'  Book^  V.  Ciacumbtantul.  Chap.  16.  Improbability  and  Im- 
poinbility.  , 
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the  more  widely  an  alleged  event  differ*  from  ihe  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  the  smaller  is  tlie  probability  of  its  being 
true. 

In  the  langiiJLge  of  mathematics,  the  word  improbability 
has  a  totally  difierent  meaning.  In  the  mathematical  sense 
of  the  word,  every  event  h  Improbable,  of  the  happening 
of  which  it  might  have  been  said  a  priori  that  the  odds 
were  against  it.  In  this  sense,  almost  all  events  which 
ever  happen  are  improbable :  not  only  those  events  which 
are  discon  form  able,  but  even  those  events  which  are  in 
the  highest  degree  conformable,  to  the  course,  and  even  to  the 
most  ordinary  course,  of  nature.  "  A  corn  merchant  goes  into 
a  granary,  and  takes  up  a  handful  of  grain  as  a  sample; 
there  are  millions  of  grains  in  the  granary,  which  had  an 
equal  chance  of  being  taken  up.  According  to  Dr.  Price, 
events  which  happen  daily,  and  in  every  corner,  am  ex- 
traordinary, and  highly  improbable.  Tlie  chances  were 
infinitely  great  against  my  placing  my  foot,  when  I  rise 
from  my  chair,  on  the  precise  spot  where  1  have  placed  it; 
going  on,  in  this  manner,  from  one  example  to  another, 
nothing  can  happen  that  is  not  inflnitely  improbable." 
Trails  dei  Preuves  /uffictaim— translation,  p.  282. 

True  it  is,  in  all  these  cases  (as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
lottery,  supposed  by  Dr.  Price)  there  is  what  would  be 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  doctrine  of  chances,  an  im- 
probability, in  the  ratio  of  as  many  as  you  please  to  one : 
yet  it  would  obviously  be  absurd  to  make  this  a  reason  for 
refusing  our  belief  to  the  alleged  event;  and  why?  Be- 
cause, though  it  is  ia  one  sense  an  improbable  event,  it  is 
not  an  extraordinary  event;  there  is  not  in  the  case  so 
much  as  a  shadow  of  disconformity  even  to  the  most  or- 
dinary course  of  nature.  Mathematically  improbabls  events 
happen  every  moment:  experience  affords  us  no  reason  for 
refusing  our  belief  to  them.  Extraordinary  events  happen 
rarely :  and  as  respects  them,  consequently,  experience 
does  afford  a  valid  reason  for  doubt,  or  for  disbelief.  The 
only  question  in  any  such  case  is,  which  of  two  things 
would  be  most  dlsconformsble  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature:  that  the  event  In  question  should  have  happened ; 
or  that  the  witnesses  by  whom  Its  occurrence  is  affirmed, 
should  have  been  deceivers  or  deceived. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


MODES  OF  INCORRECTNESS  IN  TESTIMONf. 

Ax  analytic  sketch  of  the  different  shapes  in 
which  falsehood  is  wont  to  shew  itself^  will  not 
be  altogether  without  its  use :  its  particular  uses 
in  practice  will  be  pointed  out  presently. 

The  modifications  of  falsehood  may  be  de- 
duced, either  from  the  consideration  of  the  part 
taken  by  the  will  in  relation  to  it,  or  from  the 
consideration  of  the  facts  which  are  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  picture  thus  deviating  from 
the  line  of  truth.     Those  which  result  from  the 
fonner  topic  will  be  brought  to  view  in  the  next 
chapter.   There  remain  those  which  respect  the 
nature  of  the  fact  in  question,  or  the  form  of 
the  assertion  of  which  it  is  the  subject. 

Cause,  homicide.  Titius  is  under  examina- 
tion. Question : — ^What  do  you  know  about 
this  business  ?  Answer: — 1.  Reus  struck  Defunc- 
tus: — 2.  Reus  did  not  strike  Defunctus. — 3.  I 
biow  not  whether  Reus  struck  Defunctus  or  no. 
Any  one  of  these  answers,  it  is  evident,  is  as 
^ceptible  of  falsehood  as  another.  In  the 
two  first  cases,  the  falsehood  consists  in  false 
assertion — affirmative  in  one  case,  negative  in 
the  other ;  in  the  third  case,  it  consists  in  alle- 
gation of  ignorance. 
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1 .  Falsehood,  in  the  way  of  positive  or  af- 
firmative assertion:— 2,  Falsehood,  in  the  way 
of  negative  assertion: — 3.  Falsehood,  by  al- 
leged ignorance. 

Falsehood  by  allegation  of  ignorance,  it  is 
evident,  is  altogether  as  susceptible  of  men- 
dacity, as  falsehood  in  the  way  of  assertion ; 
and  whenever  mendacity  is  an  object  meet  for 
punishment,  it  is  as  much  so  in  this  shape  as  in 
the  other.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  so  open  to 
disproof  as  the  other.  Why  ?  Because  in  this 
case,  the  fact,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  fabe 
testimony,  has  nothing  physical  in  it, — is  purely 
of  the  psychological  kind.  Were  it  exempt 
from  punishment,  there  would  be  no  witnesses 
but  those  who  are  called  willing  ones.  The 
condition  of  a.  delinquent,  whatever  were  the 
crime,  would  be  subject  altogether  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  individuals  whose  testimony 
was  requisite  to  ground  a  decision  on  that  side : 
to  afford  him  impunity,  to  ^rant  him  a  virtual 
pardon  and  protection,  nothmg  more  would  be 
needful  on  their  part  than  to  say,  I  know  no- 
thing, or  I  remember  nothing,  about  the  nmtter. 

To  protect  a  witness  (his  testimony  being 
necessary  to  conviction)  to  protect  him  against 
cross-examination,  when  uttering  a  falsehood  of 
this  sort,  is  to  hold  out  impunity  to  the  whole 
catalogue  of  crimes.  On  a  memorable  and 
never-to-be-forgotten  occasion,  English  judges, 
all  with  one  voice  and  hand,  scrupled  not  to 
aim  this  mortal  stab  at  penal  justice.*  Im- 
punity to  a  crime  of  the  deepest  die,  a  plot  for 
the  assassination  of  the   sovereign,   has  been 

*  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 
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among  the  fruits  of  it  in  practice.^  Since  that 
time,  judges  have  slunk  in  silence  from  the 
precedent,  f  But  the  decision  remaining  un- 
revCTsed,  and,  but  for  legislative  authority,  un- 
reversable,  the  consequence  of  the  departure  is 
not  the  restoration  of  justice,  but,  on  each  fu- 
ture occasion,  justice  or  impunity  at  the  option 
of  the  judge. 

Question. — ^About  what  thickness  was  the 
stick  with  which  you  saw  Reus  strike  his  wife 
Defimcta?  Answer. — ^About  the  thickness  of 
a  man's  little  finger.  In  truth  it  was  about  the 
thibkness  of  a  man's  wrist.  Falsehood  in  this 
shape  may  be  termed  falsehood  in  qtiantity. 

Question. — With  what  food  did  the  jailor 
Reus  feed  the  prisoner  Defunctus  ?  Answer. — 
With  sea-biscuit,  in  an  ordinarily  eatable  state, 
hi  truth,  the  biscuit  was  rotten  and  mouldy  in 
great  part.  Falsehood  in  this  shape  may  be 
termed  falsehood  in  quality. 

Under  what  tree  was  the  act  committed  ?  said 
Daniel  to  each  of  the  Elders,  separately.  Un- 
der a  Mastic  tree,  said  the  one :  under  a  Holme 
free,  said  the  other.  In  truth,  not  being  com- 
Dttitted  at  all,  it  was  not  committed  under  any 
fr^.  Falsehood  in  this  shape  may  be  termed 
^ehood  in  circumstance. 

The  distinction  between  fact  and  circumstance, 
it  should  here  be  noted,  is  extremely  apt  to  be 
pbscure  and  indeterminate.  It  supposes  the 
uidividualization  of  each  fact,  the  boundary  line 
which  divides  that  from  all  other  facts,  to  be 
dear  and  determinate :  whereas,  nothing  is  more 

•  Trial  of  Crossfield. 
t  Trial  of  Codling. 
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apt  to  be  indeterminate.  It  supposes  the  dis- 
tinction between  fact  and  circumstance  to  be 
clear  emd  uniform :  but  nothing  is  more  va- 
riable. The  temn  circumstance  is  but  re- 
lative :  a  circumstance  is  itself  a  fact,  any- 
one of  a  number  of  facts  considered  as  standing 
round  the  principal  fact. 

The  falsehood  that  respectively  accompanied 
the  above-mentioned  assertions,  Reus  struck 
Defunctus— Reus  did  not  strike  Defunctus — " 
presents  itself  in  a  shape  different  from  any  of 
the  above  three ;  it  went  to  the  act,  and  did 
not  confine  itself  to  quantity,  quality,  or  cir- 
cumstance. It  may  be  termed  falsehood  in  toto.* 

Falsehood  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  is  that 
sort  of  falsehood  which  is  most  apt,  and,  indeed, 
almost  exclusively  apt,  to  be  produced  by  bias. 
Whether  produced  by  bias  or  by  mendacity,  it 
is  in  general  peculiarly  difficult  to  disprove :  it  , 
is  accordingly  in  this  quarter,  so  far  as  concerns 
physical  facts,  that  mendacity  finds  its  surest 
refuge. 

It  is,  however,  liable  enough  to  be  disproved 
where  the  fact  in  question  is  of  a  nature  to 
afford  }'eal  evidence,  and  that  of  the  permanent 
kind :  if,  for  example,  the  stick,  or  the  un- 
wholesome food,  having  been  impounded  and 
preserved,  come  to  be  produced  in  court.  But  if  , 
the  thing,  the  condition  of  which  was  the  subject 
of  the  falsehood,  be  not  forthcoming;  whether 
fium  its  nature  (for  example,  wind  or  running  | 
water),  or  by  accident ;  this  means  of  detection 

•  But  as  circumstance  is  a  name  that  may  be  given  to  a 
fact  of  any  sort,  falsehood  in  circumstance  and  falsehood  in 
toto  may  in  tliis  respect  coincide.  . 
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foils.  The  size  of  the  stick  is  not  out  of  the 
reach  of  subsequent  measurement :  the  force 
with  which  the  blow  was  given,  is :  except  in 
so  far  as  it  may  be  guessed  at  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  wound  or  bruise. 

The  practical  use  of  these  distinctions  is  this. 
In  the  case  where  the  falsehood  is  only  in  quan- 
tity or  quality,  the  aberration  of  the  evidence 
(torn  the  truth  may  be  accompanied  or  not  with 
that  consciousness  which  gives  it  the  denomina- 
tion of  wilful  in  ordinary  language  :  in  the  case 
where  the  evidence  is  false  in  toto^  the  false- 
hood cannot  but  have  been  accompanied  with 
that   culpable  consciousness ;    it  cannot  have 
been  otherwise  than  wilful:  unless  it  have  arisen 
from  that  sort  of  disorder  in  the  imagination, 
which  may  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  in- 
sanity while  it  lasts. 

Of  evidence  false  in  toto,  the  sort  of  evidence 
80  unhappily  frequent  in  penal  causes,  and  so 
femiliar  accordingly  in  legal  language,  under 
the  name  of  alibi  evidence,  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample. The  defendant  is  accused  of  having 
tilled  a  man  with  a  hedge-stake,  at  a  certain 
place  and  time :  a  witness  is  produced,  who 
says,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  him,  he  was 
conversing  with  me  at  another  place,  consi- 
derably distant  (naming  it),  in  a  small  room,  ex- 
^tly  at  that  time.  The  evidence  may  be  tru6 
^^  false ;  but  what  is  certain  is,  that,  if  it  be 
false,  the  falsehood  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
^Iful,  barring  the  possibility  that  one  man  may 
have  been  taken  for  another.  A  man  cannot 
^  at  two  distant  places  at  the  same  time  :  and, 
^ith  the  exception  just  stated,  a  man  cannot, 
^^  the  compass  of.  a  small  room,  really  conceive 
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himself  to  have  been  seeing  and  holding  con- 
verse with  another  man,  who,  in  fact,  was  never 
there* 

What  was  the  size  of  the  stake,  the  degree 
of  force  with  which  the  blow  was  given :  did 
the  deceased,  on  liis  part,  aim  a  blow  at  the  de- 
fendant, or  merely  endeavour  to  ward  off  the 
defendant's  blow:  all  these  are  so  many  cir- 
cumstances, in  respect  of  which  the  mendacious 
consciousness  may  or  may  not  be  present,  al- 
though the  testimony  were  more  or  less  un- 
conformable to  the  exact  truth  of  the  case — in  a 
word,  ^ere  false. 

Falsehood  in  toto^  and  falsehood  in  circum" 
-stanccy  will  be  found,  accordingly,  to  differ,  in  a 
number  of  points  of  very  essential  importance 
in  practice. 

1 .  Falsehood  in  toto  is,  in  a  decidedly  pre- 
eminent degree,  exposed  to  detection  and  dis- 
proof :  in  the  case  of  falsehood  in  circumstance* 
in  quantity,,  or  quality,  the  facility,  and  even 
possibility,  of  detection,  will  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  aberration  from  the  truth. 

2.  In  the  case  of  falsehood  in  totOy  the  aber- 
ration, as  already  observed,  cannot  but  be 
accompanied  with  mendacious  consciousness: 
falseluxxl  in  quantity,  quality,  or  other  circum- 
stance, may  be  produced  by  bias,  by  the  influence 
of  motives  on  the  affections,  without  being 
accompanied  by  any  such  consciousness.* 

3.  Falsehooa  in  toto  is  accordingly  that  species 
of  falsehood  of  which  a  man  is  in  general  con- 

^  For  the  explanation  of  mendacity  and  bias,  see  the  next 
chapter.  The  meanine  of  the  terms  is  in  general  sufficiently 
well  understood  to  render  an  anticipated  explanation  of  them 
m  thi8*place  unneceisary. 
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victed,  when  he  is  convicted  of  perjury.  Per- 
jury, in  respect  of  quantity,  quality,  or  other 
circujnstance,  may  have  been  committed  a  hun- 
dred times  without  the  possibility  of  a  single 
conviction  upon  sufficient  grounds. 

Question  to  Reus. — What  was  your  intention 
in  striking  Defunctus  ?  Answer.— To  disable 
him,  so  as  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  hurt  me. 
In  truth  it  was  to  deprive  him  of  life.  Ques- 
tion.— By  what  motive  were  you  instigated  to 
strike  Defunctus?  Anawer. — By  self-preser- 
vation: the  desire  to  save  my  life.  In  truth,  it 
was  enmity:  his  own  life  was  in  no  danger. 
1q  both  these  cases,  the  .subject  matter  of  the 
falsehood,  it  is  manifest,  was  a  psychological 
fact:  in  the  preceding  cases,  it  was  a  phy- 
sical fact. 

Psychological  facts,  it  is  evident,  present  a 
more  inviting  field  to  mendacity  than  is  com- 
monly presented  by  physical  facts.  But  this 
does  not  hinder  the  application  of  punishment, 
as  for  mendacity,  to  falsehood  in  the  one  shape, 
any  more  tlian  in  the  other.  If  it  did ;  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  preceding  one,  impunity  would 
be  secured  to  many  a  crime.  Not  but  that,  as 
alreidy  obser\'ed,  psychological  facts  are  much 
niore  satisfactorily  proved  by  circumstantial 
tlian  by  direct  evidence.  In  the  way  of  direct 
evidence,  a  fact  of  this  class  carmot  be  proved 
by  any  person  but  the  one  person  whose  mental 
fculties  are  the  seat  of  it. 

The  field  of  motives  is  an  open  and  ample 
field  for  the  exercise  not  of  mendacity  only, 
'^'Jt  of  bias.  The  tendency  of  bias  is  to  at- 
tribute the  greatest  share,  or  rather  the  whole 
"gency,  in  the  production  of  the  act,  to  a  par- 

VOL.  !.  L 
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ticukr  motive ;  to  the  exclusion  of,  or  in  prefe- 
rence to,  whatever  others  may  have  concurred 
in  the  production  of  it.  Few  indeed  that  are 
able,  scarce  any  that  are  willing,  to  give,  on 
every  occasion,  a  correct  account  of  the  state  of 
the  psychological  force  by  which  their  conduct 
has  been  produced. 

Ask  Reus  for  his  own  motives ;  they  are  the 
most  laudable,  or,  in  default  of  laudable,  the 
most  justifiable,  or  at  least  excusable,  of  any 
that  can  be  found.  Ask  a  friend  of  Reus  for 
the  motives  of  Reus,  the  answer  is  the  same. 
Ask  Actor  for  the  motives  of  Reus, — ^the  same 
gradation,  the  order  only  reversed.  Ask  Reus 
for  the  motive  which  gave  birth  to  the  prosecu- 
tion on  the  part  of  Actor ;  the  motive  of  course 
is  the  most  odious  that  can  be  found :  desire 
of  gain,  if  it  be  a  case  which  opens  a  door  to 
gain ;  if  not,  enmity,  though  not  under  that 
neutral  and  unimpassioned,  but  under  the  name 
of  revenge  or  malice,  or  some  other  such  dyslo- 
gistic* name.  Ask  a  friend  of  Reus,  or  an 
enemy  of  Actor,  the  answer  is  the  same.  Ask 
an  enemy  of  Reus,  or  a  friend  of  Actor,  his 
motive  was  public  spirit,  the  purest  public 
spirit. 

Ask  an  English  lawyer,  his  answer  will  also 
be,  public  spirit :  or  i^  under  the  name  of  re- 
venge or  maJice,  he  concludes  enmity  to  have 
had  its  share,  he  requires,  in  many  cases,  no 
other  ^ound  .for  dismissing  the  prosecution: 
such  is  the  simplicity  of  English  lawyers,  so 
profound  their  ignorance  of  the   causes   and 

♦  The  word  dyslogUtic  is  employed  by  Mr.  Bentham  in 
the  sense  of  vUuferaiive ;  as  opposea  to  eulogistic. 
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effects  of  human  actions,  and  of  the  difference 
between  the  cases  in  which  the  nature  of  the 
motive  is  material  and  discoverable,  and  those 
in  which  it  is  irrelevant  and  inscrutable. 

Put  the  sanie  question  to  a  man  to  whom  the 
springs  of  action  are  known,  and  the  mechanism 
of  the  human  mind  familiar,  he  will  scorn  to  pre- 
tend to  know  what  is  not  capable  of  being  known. 
He  will  answer, — desire  of  gain,  enmity,  public 
spirit ; — these  motives  (not  to  speak  of  casual 
ones)  any  one  exclusively,  any  or  all  con- 
junctively, and  in  any  one  of  the  whole  assem- 
blage of  imaginable  proportions :  the  propor- 
tions never  the  same  for  two  days  or  two  hours 
together,  nor  understood,  or  so  much  as  en- 
quired into,  by  the  individual  himself. 

On  this  part  of  the  ground  of  evidence,  a 
work  replete  with  instruction  would  be  a  col- 
lection of  cases  of  prosecutions  for  perjury; 
the  cases  ranged  under  heads,  expressive  of  the 
shape  in  which  the  falsehood  presented  itself,  as 
above.  The  mischief  is  obvious  and  indis- 
putable, if  there  were  any  shape  in  which  it 
could  give  itself  a  promise  of  impunity  complete 
and  sure.  At  first,  the  prosecutions,  it  seems 
natui'al  to  suppose,  confined  themselves  to 
Some  of  the  grosser  shapes.  As  human  intelli- 
geace  advances  ;  in  this  as  or  in  other  lines,  the 
field  of  punishment  will  naturally  approach 
■Oearet  and  nearer  to  a  complete  coincidence 
with  the  field  of  crime. 

Hitherto  1  should  expect  to  find  falsehood 
*"  tolo  a  much  more  frequent  subject  for  a  pro- 
secution of  this  kind,  than  falsehood  either  in 
9**^ntUy  or  in  quality. 

When  the  word  falsehood  is  mentioned,  the 
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modifications  that  will  be  by  far  the  most  apt  to 
present  themselves,  are  those  ordinary  ones 
which  have  been  already  mentioned  *•  viz.  those 
in  which  the  vehicle,  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
it,  is  ordinary  language,  and  in  which,  falsehood, 
if  tinctured  with  mendacity,  and  uttered  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oath,  is  understood  to  come 
under  the  denomination  of  perjury. 

But  language,  verbal  discourse,  though  the 
most  common  and  convenient  vehicle  for  the 
conveyance  of  ideas,  is  not  the  only  one.  Ac- 
cordingly, under  the  head  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, it  becomes  necessary  to  add  deportment^ 
as  a  necessary  supplement  to  language.* 

To  this  head  belong  the  following  modifica- 
tions of  falsehood,  some  of  which  have  been 
already  mentioned. 

1 .  Graphical  forgery. — Forgery  in  relation  to 
written  documents:  the  species  of  forgery  most 
commonly  understood  under  that  name. 

2.  Monetary  forgery. — Forgery  in  relation  to 
the  current  coin. 

3.  Forgery,  in  relation  to  evidentiary  marks 
of  ownership:  ei:. ^r.  landmarks :  the  owner's 
name  upon  his  linen,  or  other  goods. 

4.  Forgery,  in  relation  to  evidentiary  marks 
of  authorship :  ex.  gr.  the  marks  of  a  manufac- 
turer or  vender,  upon  goods  made  or  sold  by 
him. 

5.  Forgery  of  real  evidence  at  large:  in  p8^^^ 
ticular,  forgery  in  relation  to  the  traces  of  delin- 
quency, under  its  several  modifications. 

The  Romanists,  and  after  them  the  English 
lawyers,    in    some    instances,     have    ranked 

*  See  Book  V.  Circumstantial. 
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under  the  common  generical  appellation  of  the 
crimen  fabi,  forgery  (at  least  in  some  of  the 
above  instances)  as  well  as  perjury :  falsehood 
in  this  quasi-colloquial  shape,  as  well  as  in  the 
shape  01  ordinary  discourse.  Of  mendacity,  ex- 
cept where,  by  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  it  has 
been  made  to  receive  the  denomination  of  per- 
jury, it  has  not  been  common  to  take  notice, 
either  under  that  or  any  other  name. 
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CHAPTER  IX- 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CAU- 
SES OF  CORRECTNESS  AND  COMPLETENESS, 
WITH  THEIR  CONTRARIES,  INCORRECTNESS 
AND  INCOMPLETENESS,  IN  TESTIMONY. 

In  a  tolerably  suflBcient  degree  for  the  various 
purposes  of  life, — private  and  public,  domestic, 
commercial,  scientific,  political,  judicial, — ^is  hu- 
man testimony  in  general  found  conformable 
to  the  truth  of  things.  At  the  same  time,  in 
instances  but  too  numerous,  it  fails  of  being  so. 
The  conformity  has  its  causes :  the  disconfor- 
mity  has  its  causes  likewise.  In  a  work  on 
eviaence,  all  these  causes  have  a  claim  to 
notice.  Where  mischief,  as  it  is  but  too  apt  to 
be,  is  the  result  of  such  disconformity ;  deception, 
false  judgment,  is  the  name  either  of  the  mis- 
chief itself,  or  of  the  proximate  cause  of  it. 
And  for  the  prevention  of  this  mischief  there  is 
no  other  course  so  sure  as  that  which  includes 
the  endeavbur  to  avert  it  by  removing  or 
counteracting  the  operation  of  its  causes. 

The  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  trustworthi- 
ness  and  untrustworthiness  in  evidence,  will 
probably,  without  much  difficulty,  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  an  interesting  pursuit:  interesting. 
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not  merely  as  a  field  of  speculation,  but  with  a 
view  to  practice. 

But  when  the  mode  of  applying  to  practice 
whatever  information  may  be  obtainable^  comes 
upon  the  carpetj  opinions  will  no,t,  at  first  view 
at  least,  be  alike  uniform.  •      .  - 

The  practical  uses,  and  the  only  uses,  which 
present  themselves  to  my  view  as  proper  to  be 
made  of  it,  are  as  follow : 

1-  To  put  the  legislator  and  the  judge,  as 
fully  as  possible,  upon  their  guard  against  the 
causes  of  untrustworthiness. 

2.  To  shew  how  far  and  in  what  mstances 
they  are  without,  and  how  far  within,  the  reach 
of  remedy. 

3.  In  so  far  as  they  are  within  the  reach  of 
remedy,  to  point  out,  under  the  name  of  the 
causes  of  trustworthiness,  what  are  the  proper 
remedies,  and  in  what  way  liiey  may  be  em- 
ployed to  the  best  possible  advantage :  in  such 
manner  as  to  leave  to  the  causes  of  untrust- 
worthiness as  little  influence  as  possible. 

To  the  above  operations,  which  are  but  en- 
deavours, the  practice  of  men  of  law,  of  juc^ges 
and  legislators,  has  not  been  content  to  confine 
itself;  it  has  taken  a  line  of  conduct  presenting 
the  idea  of  greater  efficacy :  viz.  the  excluding 
from  the  function  of  a  witness  every  individual 
in  whose  character  or  situation  any  mark  or 
symptom  of  untrustworthiness  has  presented 
itself.  « 

The  light  in  which  the  subject  has  presented 
itself  to  my  view,  has  compelled  me  to  conclude 
that  the  idea  of  exclusion  is  altogether  without 
foundation  in  reason  and  utility :  that,  though 
It  be  employed  by  lawyers  in  all  nations,  no 
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nations,  in  this  respect,  are  consistent  with  one 
another,  nor  anyone  consistent  with  itself:  that 
the  practice  is  not  reasonable  in  any  single  in- 
stance :  that  it  is  mischievous  in  the  exact 
degree  in  wliich  it  is  extensive  :  that,  if  in  any 
nation  it  had  been  consistently  pursued,  which 
however  is  impossible,  it  would  long  ago  have 
given  a  complete  impunity  to  every  imaginable 
crime,  and  cut  up  society  by  the  roots :  that,  in 
the  minds  of  its  authors,  it  has  its  seat,— as  far  ' 
as  regards  their  intellects, — not  in  any  compre- 
hensive, but  in  a  wonderfully  narrow,  conception 
of  the  springs  of  action,  and  the  mechanism  of 
the  mind; — as  far  as  regards  their  will, — not  in 
attention  and  anxiety,  as  might  be  supposed, 
but  in  indolence,  negligence,  and  indift'erence.        i 

Nevertheless,  as  a  system  of  law  in  which 
this  supposed  remedy  has  not  been  adopted, 
and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  employed,  is 
perhaps  no  where  to  be  found;  as  the  body  of  ' 
prejudice  to  be  put  down  is  thus  colossal ;  it 
cannot  but  be  perceived  that  he,  who  under-  ' 
takes  to  overthrow  it,  cannot  make  liis  ground 
too  sure. 

For  this  purpose,  and  because  the  practice  of  " 
exclusion  has  no  better  nor  other  cause  than 
the  obsen'ation  that,  in  each  instance,  the  testi-    - 
mony  of  the  witness  is  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  some  Tnotlve,  acting  upon  him  in  a  sinister    ' 
direction,  and  soliciting  him  to  deviate  from  the    \ 
path  of  truth ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a   \ 
complete    survey   of   the    whole    catalogue   of 
motives,  to  the  action  of  which  the  will  of  man 
is  exposed.     It  will  thence  be  seen  that,  for  the 
same  reason  for  which,  in  the  character  of  a    ■ 
witness,  any  one  class  of  persons  ought  to  be  ! 
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exctoded,  so  ought  every  other:  and  that,  in  the 
character  of  a  preservative  against  mendacity,  a 
consistent  eystera  of  exclusion  would  be  no  wiser 
a  remedy  than  an  universal  deluge,  and  without 
an  ark,  would  be  against  any  other  vice. 

By  the  same  survey  by  which  the  unreason- 
ableness of  exclusion  is  thus  indicated,  the 
reasonableness  of  suspicion  will  all  along  be 
brought  to  view :  and  if  in  this  way  it  be  seen 
to  fulfil  the  double  purpose  of  affording  whole- 
some instruction,  and  guarding  against  per- 
nicious error,  the  labour  of  travelling  through  it 
need  the  less  be  grudged. 

The  application  of  the  lights  thus  collected, 
to  the  subject  of  exclusion,  will  be  the  business 
of  a  separate  book.  In  the  present  book,  lest 
the  theoretical  survey  should  in  any  of  its 
points  be  suspected  of  being  without  use  in 
practice,  it  seemed  necessary  to  shew  that  the 
practical  question,  as  between  exclusion  and 
non-exclusion,  is  the  chief  mark  which  it  had 
in  view  ;  and  that  the  solution  of  that  question 
was  the  chief  of  the  objects  to  which  it  owed 
its  birth. 

To  begin,  then  :  The  conformity  or  discon- 
formity  of  the  testimony  of  a  witness  to  the 
tmth  of  things,  to  the  real  state  of  the  facts 
which  constitute  the  subject  matter  of  his 
report,  depends  upon  the  state  of  his  mental 
faculties:  viz.  partly  upon  the  state  of  the  in- 
tellectual, partly  upon  the  state  of  the  moral  or 
volitional,  department  of  his  mind. 

Incorrectness  and  incompleteness  in  testimony 
have  received  different  names,  according  as  they 
are  supposed  to  arise  from  causes  the  seat  of 
which  is  in  the  intellect,  or  from  causes  the 
seat  of  which  is  in  the  will. 
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By  the  supposition,  the  picture  is  in  some 
respect  or  other  disconformable  to  the  original. 
Is  the  witness  completely  unconscious  of  the 
disconfomiity  ?  the  cause  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
his  intellectual  faculties  merely:  his  will  has  no 
share  in  the  production  of  it:  the  falsehood 
was  not  on  his  part  a  wilful  one.  Is  he  con- 
scious of  the  disconformity  ?  the  cause  of  it 
is  to  be  found  ia  the  state  of  his  volitional 
faculty. 

But  for  an  act  of  his  will,  that  picture,  which 
his  understanding  had  represented  to  him  as 
false,  would  not  have  been  exhibited  by  him  as 
true.  The  falsehood  is,  therefore,  in  this  re- 
spect properly,  as  in  ordinary  discourse  it  is 
familiarly,  spoken  of  as  a  wilful  one. 

In  this  latter  case,  and  this  alone,  the  false- 
hood in  the  language  of  Roman  law  is  said  to 
be  accompanied  with  dolus  ,■  i.  e.  deceit,  or  at 
any  rate  the  intention  to  produce  deception — to 
deceive :  with  dolu3 ;  as  also  with  tnala  fides : 
an  inexpressive  term,  the  import  of  which  has 
been  placed  out  of  doubt  by  use,  but  of  which 
the  connection  with  its  import,  and  with  its 
synonyme,  as  above,  would  not  be  very  easy  to 
make  out.* 

Dolus  remains  peculiar  to  the  Romanists : 
mala  fides,  not  to  speak  of  its  negative  bona 
Jides,  has  been  borrowed  from  them,  and  been 
adopted,  by  English  lawyers.  Of  both  of  them 
the  use  has  been  extended,  from  crimes  of 
falsehood,  to  all  other  crimes ;  from  delinquency 
by  false  testimony,  to  delinquency  in  every 
other  mode. 

The  intellectual  faculties  concerned  in  tes- 

*  For  nalajidei,  say,  perhaps,  insincerUy;  for  bona  Jides, 

siucerity. 
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*  timony  may  be  comprised  under  four  heads,-7- 
perception,  judgment,  memory,  expression ; 
under  the  latter  being  included,  the  use  of  the 
corporeal  faculties  in  respect  of  the  sensible 
signs,  audible  or  visible,  by  means  of  which 
the  expression  is  performed. 
When,  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  fact 
'hich  is  or  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  report, 
^se  four  faculties  are  all  of  them  in  a  sound 
|nd  perfect  state,  free  from  infirmity  ;  correct- 
^ss  and  completeness  on  the  part  of  the  tes- 
$mony,  so  far  as  depends  upon  the  state  of 
iie  intellectual  compartment  of  the  deponent's 
piod,  are  the  result:  when  in  any  one  of  them 
.^finnity  or  deficiency  has  place,  incorrectness  or 
-mcompieteness  on  the  part  of  the  testimony 
n liable  to  be  the  consequence:  nor,  so  far  as 
ftepends  upon  the  state  of  the  intellectual  part 
rf  the  witness's  frame,  can  these  defects  in  his 
testimony  be  referable,  either  of  them,  to  any 
other  cause. 

To  present  a  more  particular  view  of  the 
ways  in  which  an  infirmity  or  weakness  of  which 
these  several  faculties  are  respectively  the  seats, 
produces,  or  contributes  to  produce,  in  the  tes- 
timony of  a  witness,  one  or  other  of  these  de- 
fects, will  be  the  business  of  the  next  chapter. 

The  moral  faculties  concerned  may  be  com- 
prised under  two  heads  ;  viz.  veracity  and  at- 
tention :  adding,  or  including,  their  respective 
*'pposites  or  negations,  viz.  mendacity,  and 
teiaerity,  or  negligence :  temerity  being  prin- 
cipally displayed  by  action,  (".  e.  by  utterance  ; 
''^g'ligenee,  by  forbearance,  i.  e.  by  silence. 

Veracity  has  place,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  will, 
^^^  wish,  the  desire,  the  endeavour,  of  the  wit- 
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ness,  that  liis  testimony,  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  it,  be  conformable  to  the  real  state 
of  the  case. 

Mendacity  has  place,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  will, 
the  wish,  the  desire,  the  endeavour,  of  the  wit- 
ness, that  his  testimony,  or  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  it,  be  in  any  respect  unconformable  to  the 
real  state  of  the  case. 

As  the  will  can  scarcely  exert  itself,  at  least 
with  imy  considerable  degree  of  vigour,  but  the 
intellectual  faculty  must,  in  a  more  or  less 
considerable  degree,  be  impressed  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  exertion  so  made  by  the 
moral  faculty ;  hence,  falsehood,  when  in  this 
way  wilful,  is  generally,  and  in  a  manner  of 
course,  in  the  mind  of  the  witness,  accompanied 
with  self-consciousness,  with  a  consciousness 
of  its  own  existence.  The  two  expressions, 
wilful  falsehood  and  sdf-coiiscious  falsehood,  be- 
come thus  interconvertible  and  nearly  sy- 
nonymous. 

Verity  has  place,  in  so  far  as, — whatsoever  be 
the  state  of  the  will,  of  the  volitional  or  mo- 
ral faculty,  of  the  witness,  on  the  occasion  in 
question, — -the  report  made  by  him  concerning 
them,  in  and  by  his  testimony,  is  conformable 
to  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

Falsehood,  or  rather/ofo/'/j/,  (the  word  being  used 
without  reference  to  veracity  or  mendacity),  has 
place  in  so  far  as, — whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the 
witness  be  the  state  of  his  will,  in  relation  to 
the  matters  of  fact  in  question,- — his  testimony 
fails  of  being  conformable  to  the  real  state  of 
the  case.* 

*  A  BlBte  or  tilings  not  frequenlly  exemplified,  but  by  Bt> 
means  iacap&ble  of  being  exemplified,  is,  when  a  witneu. 
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Be  the  attention  of  the  witness  ever  so  elosely 
applied  to  the  subject,  or  ever  so  anxiously 
occupied  in  giving  a  correct  and  complete  ex- 
pression to  the  facts,  the  image  of  which  is 
prejsented  by  his  memory ;  falsity  on  the  part 
of  his  testimony  may  in  any  degree  happen  to 
be  the  result :  ex.  gr.  owing  to  some  infirmity 
in  one  or  other  of  the  four  branches,  above 
mentioned,  of  the  intellectual  faculty. 

But  where,  mendacity  having  no  place,  falsity 
has  place  notwithstanding;  it  has  frequently 
for  its  cause  a  deficiency  in  respect  of  that  due 
measure  of  attention,  by  which,  had  it  been,  as 
but  for  his  default  it  might  have  been,  present, 

inahiag  and  endeavouring  to  render  his  testimony  in  this  or 
^t  respect  disconformable  to  the  truth  of  the  case,  and 
efen  believing  himself  to  be  so  doing,  renders  it  notwith- 
itanding,  and  in  the  very  same  respects,  conformable. 

In  this  case  his  will  is  in  the  same  vicious  state  as  in 
cue  of  mendacity;  and  yet  neither  falsity,  nor  consequently 
JBeodacity,  is  the  result. 

In  the  system  of  ethics-  or  moral  philosophy  taught  in . 
lome  of  the  English  schools,  a  distinction  is  taken  between 
logical  and  ethical  falsehood.  By  logical  falsehood  is  meant 
Usdiood  in  general,  whether  referable  to  the  case  of  men- 
^ity,  as  above  described,  or  not :  by  ethical  falsehood  is 
denoted  mendacity,  as  above  described. 

But,  for  the  case  where,  as  above,  falsehood  being  intended, 
^^  is  notwithstanding  the  result,  the  nomenclature  of 
^t  system  furnishes  not^  any  appellative ;  unless  ethical 
^^hood  unaccompanied  by  logical,  be  taken  for  that 
^pellative. 

Of  him  who,  meaning  and  thinking  to  utter  a  falsehood, 
'P^  truth  notwithstanding,  the  act  may  be  considered  as 
^attempt,  though  an  abortive  attempt,  to  commit  menda- 
^y*  and,  in  respect  of  consequences,  mischievous  con- 
fluences, the  relation  of  the  inchoate  offence  to  the  con- 
^mmate  offence  is  the  same  in  the  instance  of  this,  as  in 
r^e  instance  of  any  other  offence,  and  with  equal  propriety 
''BQsceptible  of  having  punishment  attached  to  it. 
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the  picture  given  of  the  fact  by  his  testimony 
would  have  been  rendered  more  nearly  resem* 
bling  to  the  original,  to  the  real  state  of  the 
case. 

The  witness  has  uttered  what  was  untrue ; 
but  he  was  not  aware  of  its  being  so.  Was  he 
in  any  such  situation  as  called  upon  him,  in 
regard  to  justice,  before  he  undertook  to  give 
the  picture  in  question,  to  take  measures  for 
assuring  himself  of  the  correctness  of  it, — such 
measures  as,  had  he  taken  them,  would  have 
saved  him  from  falling  into  the  error,  and 
caused  him  either  to  have  declared  his  inability 
to  give  any  picture  of  the  transaction,  or  if  he 
gave  any  picture,  to  give  a  true  one  ?  If  he 
was,  his  testimony,  though  free  from  the  blame 
of  insincerity,  is  not  considered  as  free  from 
blame  altogether.  In  respect  of  the  judgment, 
the  erroneous  judgment,  thus  formed  and  ex- 
pressed by  him, — that  judgment  being,  for  want 
of  that  attention  which  he  might  have  be- 
stowed and  ought  to  have  bestowed  upon  it, 
an  erroneous  one, — ^blame,  viz.  the  blame  of 
temerity,  rashness,  is  imputed  to  him,  and  to 
such  his  testimony.* 


^  In  the  language  of  the  Romanists,  culpa  and  temeri- 
tag.  These  terms,  however,  are  scarcely  so  much  in  use 
with  reference  to  falsehood,  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
delinquency  in  general,  as  with  reference  to  this  or  that 
particular  species  of  delinquency.  English  lawyers  have 
scarce  got  to  the  length  of  this  distinction  :  with  reference 
to  delinquency  in  general,  not  with  any  approach  to  uni- 
formity :  with  reference  to  the  offence  of  false  testimonVi 
not  Bt  all.  In  a  prosecution  for  perjury,  mendacity  m 
judicial  testimony  delivered  upon  oath,  they  know  of  no 
medium  between  self-criminative  consciousness  and  inno- 
cence. 
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In  case  of  falsehood,  there  is  yet  another 
state  of  the  mind  which  requires  notice.  In 
English,  the  word  bias  is  employed  for  the 
expression,  of  it :  it  is  the  state  which  a  man  is 
in,  when  he  is  said  to  have  a  bias  upon  his 
mind.  The  causes  of  bias  cannot  be  under- 
stood any  further  than  as  the  causes  of  menda- 
city are  understood.  But  to  understand  it,  viz. 
by  means  of  its  relation  to  mendacity,  for  the 
present  nothing  further  is  necessary  than  to 
understand  that  mendacity  has  constantly  for 
its  cause  some  one  or  more  motives  (motives 
acting  upon  the  will  in  a  sinister  direction, 
in  a  direction  tending  in  matters  of  testimony 
to  produce  mendacity),  and  that  bias  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  these  same  causes. 

Bias^  then,  is  a  tendency  to  falsehood  in  tes- 
timony, produced  by  the  same  causes  as  those 
by  which  mendacity  is  produced :  a  tendency, 
which,  even  when  reduced  to  act,  is  not  ac- 
companied with  that  self-criminative  conscious- 
ness which  is  of  the  essence  of  mendacity,  and 
which  distinguishes  it  from  unmendacious  false- 
hood accompanied  or  not  accompanied  by 
temerity.  The  mind  of  Titius  is  under  a  bias : 
his  situation  exposes  him  to  the  action  of  some 
motive  by  which  he  is  urged  to  depart  from  the 
line  of  truth.  He  resists  the  impulse,  or  yields 
to  it :  he  adheres  to  the  line  of  truth,  or  devi- 
ates from  it :  but,  if  he  deviates,  he  is  not 
conscious  of  his  doing  so :  it  is  not  his  will, 
his  intention,  so  to  deviate :  the  falsehood,  if 
there  be  any  in  his  testimony,  is  not  a  wil- 
ful one. 

When  the   tendency  produced    by  bias  is 
reduced  into  act,  by  the  supposition  there  is 
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no  mendacity  in  the  case,  though  the  effect  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  a  cause  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  by  which  mendacity  is  apt  to 
be  produced.  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  teme- 
rityl  The  answer  is  not  easy:  nor  happily 
very  material.  Men  in  general  are  not  so  in- 
dulgent as  to  be  thus  nice.  If  the  testimony 
of  Titius  is  seen  to  be  exposed  to  any  of  the 
causes  of  mendacity,  and  falsehood  in  any  re* 
spect  is  understood  to  have  been  the  result, 
such  falsehood  will  not  ordinarily  be  under- 
stood to  be  exempt  from  blame.  The  best  that 
can  easily  happen  to  it,  is,  to  be  understood  as 
accompanied  by  temerity :  most  men  would  be 
apt  to  refer  it  to  mendacity,  without  staying  to 
think  of  bias. 

Bias,  being  thus  nearly  related  to  mendacity, 
will  require  little  separate  mention  to  be  made 
of  it :  having  the  same  causes,  it  has,  when  it 
has  any  effect,  the  same  effects :  and  (with  the 
exception  of  punishment,  punishment  applied 
in  a  direct  way  by  appointment  of  law)  pre- 
sents a  demand  for  the  same  remedies » 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  CAUSES  OF  CORRECT- 
NESS AND  COMPLETENESS  IN  TESTIMONY, 
WITH    THEIR    OPPOSITES. 

When  a  statement  given  of  a  matter  of  fact  is 
an  exact  picture  of  it,  agrees  wilii  it  in  all  points, 
it  is  then  correct,  and  as  correct  as  it  can  be  i 
when  it  fails  of  coinciding  with  it  in  any  point, 
p  proportion  to  the  degree  of  such  failure,  it  is 
incorrect.  Correctness,  properly  speaking,  is 
iiot  susceptible  of  degrees :  whatever  degrees 
there  are  in  the  scale,  are  degrees  of  incorrect- 
ness. 

A  statement  which,  without  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  testifier  to  depart  from  the  truth, 
^  incorrect  in  any  respect,  may,  as  already  ob- 
served, be  either  false  in  toto,  or  false  only  in 
circumstance.  When  it  is  false  in  toto, — ^when 
the  picture  which  it  exhibits  has  not  for  its  ori- 
SJnal  any  real  fact  whatever,  or  any  feature  or 
circumstance  of  any  fact,— it  is  in  that  case  the 
^^^Q  work  of  the  imagination  :  of  which  after- 
^^s.  When  it  is  false  only  in  circumstance, 
^>vhen,  though  it  departs  from  the  original  in 
^Die  points,  it  has  an  original  from  whence  it 
^^  taken, — the  cause  of  the  departure  lies,  in 
this  case,   in  one  or  more  of  the  intellectual 
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faculties,  perception,  judgment,  memory,  or  ex- 
pression, enumerated  as  above. 

In  the  case  of  perception,  where  sight  was 
the  sense  through  the  medium  of  which  the 
cognizance  of  the  fact  was  obtained,  the  light 
in  which  the  object  was  placed  may  have  been 
faint ;  or  a  part  of  it  only,  and  not  a  sufficient 
part,  may,  on  that  occasion,  have  presented  itself 
to  his  eye. 

In  the  case  of  hearing,  in  like  maimer,  the 
sounds  which  reached  his  ear  may  have  been 
faint ;  or,  of  those  which  on  that  occasion  were 
produced  by  the  sonorous  body,  parts  only, 
and  those  broken  and  interrupted,  reached  his 
ear :  in  the  case  of  words  spoken,  the  voice  of 
the  speaker  may  have  been  faint,  the  distance 
at  which  he  stood  considerable,  and,  from  one 
cause  or  the  other,  of  the  words  of  which  the 
discourse  was  composed,  some  excited,  some 
failed  of  exciting,  a  distinct  perception.  And  so 
on  through  the  less  instructive  and  less  con- 
stantly active  senses,  the  touch,  the  smell,  the 
taste. 

So  intimate  is  the  connection  between  the 
two  phenomena, — the  perception,  the  impression 
made  on  the  organ  of  sense, — and  the  act  of  the 
judgment  performed  in  consequence,  the  infe- 
rence drawn  from  the  impression,  the  inference 
made  by  the  judgment  m  relation  to  the  sup- 
posed cause  of  it ;  so  prodigious  is  the  rapidity 
with  which,  in  most  instances,  the  consequent 
judgment  succeeds  to  the  antecedent  percep- 
tion ;*  that,  by  him  who  has  not  by  some  special 

*  Conceive  a  song,  sung  by  a  female  to  her  harpsichord, 
with  a  bar  io  it  composed  of  demisemiquavers,  or  otner  notes 
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motire  been  led  to  the  making  of  the  analysis, 
the  distinction  "will  be  apt  to  pass  unperceived. 
Among  the  topics  of  disputation  which,  having 
been  handed  down  from  past  ages,  are  agitated, 
or  used  at  least  to  be  agitated,  in  the  logical 
schools  at  the  English  universities,  one  is,  the 
question  whether  sense  is  or  is  not  capable  of 
being  deceived  ?  To  give  a  just  answer  to  this 
question,,  the  process  conveyed  to  the  mind  by 
the. words  sense,  sensation,  requires  to  be  de- 
composed, as  above.  Deception  is  an  attribute  of 
the  judgment  only :  to  have  been  deceived,  is  to 
have  passed  an  erroneous  judgment,  a  judgment 
more  or  less  disagreeing  with  the  fact.  So  far 
then  as  judgment  is  not  concerned  in  sensation, 
sensation  is  not  capable  of  being  deceived.  So 
fieu*  as  judgment  is  concerned  in  sensation, 
sensation  is  capable  of  being  deceived.  An  im- 
pression either  has  been  recehred,  or  it  has  not ; 
if  it  has,  there  is  no  deception  in  that  case ;  if  it 
has  not,  neither  is  there  any  deception  in  that 
case.  The  impression  is,  in  case  of  sights  the 
sort  of  sensation  produced  by  the  striking  of 
rays  of  light  arranged  in  a  certain  order  upon 
the  retina :  in  case  of  hearing,  the  sort  of  feel- 
ing produced  by  the  vibration  given  to  the  air 
by  the*  sonorous  body,  and,  from  the  air,  com- 
municated to  the  auditory  nerve.* 

expressive  of  the  quickest  time;  suppose  her  to  play  and  sing 
from  the  score,  playing  constantly  either  three  or  four  parts 
at  once,  and  singing  at  the  same  time  a  fourth  or  fifth :  not 
one  of  these  notes,  the  production  of  which  has  not  heen 
preceded  by  an  act  of  vision,  a  perception  of  the  musical 
character,  and  a  judgment  .declarative  of  its  cause  and  sig- 
nification, its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  notes  in. tone  and 
time,  &c.  . 

*  When,  by  the  extrusion  of  the  preternaturally  opaque 
humour  of  the  eye,  a  person  born  blind  has  received  hi^.^^ht  at 
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When  the  judgment  has  been  rendered  er- 
roneous by  want  of  attention,  and  that  defect  of 
attention  has  been  produced  by  want  of  interest, 
that  is,  of  motive  ;  this  modification  of  the  cause 
of  error  in  testimony  is  to  be  considered  under 
the  head  of  moral,  not  of  intellectual,  causes. 

Perception  may  have  been  rendered  faint  or 
indistinct  by  old  age.  Attention  may  have 
been  rendered  indifferent,  judgment  hasty,  neg- 
ligent, and  erroneous,  by  want  of  knowledge, 
general  or  particular,  absolute  or  relative : 
the  fruit  of  relative  experience,  observation,  in- 
formation, and  meditation.  Want  of  relative 
knowledge  may  be  indicated  by  condition  in 
life,  by  immaturity  of  age,  and  by  insanity. 
False  opinion,  a  still  more  powerful  cause  of 
incorrectness  than  simple  ignorance,  may  be 
indicated  in  some  instances  by  the  like  marks. 

Where  the  chemist  and  the  physician  see  a 

anagesomewhatadFanced,  atatime  when  the  judgment,  so  far 
as  it  has  had  ground  to  exercise  itielf  upon,  has  been  matured; 
all  objects  have  at  first  appeared  to  be  equally  near.  The 
picture  painted  on  the  retina  cannot  in  this  case  have  been 
different  from  what  it  would  have  been  in  the  case  of  a  person, 
of  the  same  age,  by  whom  the  art  of  seeing  had  been  acquired 
in  the  usual  gradual  manner.  It  has  been  ibe  judgment 
then,  and  not  sensation,  that  has  in  this  case  been  in  fault. 
It  is  only  by  degrees,  by  incessant  exercise  of  the  judgment, 
by  comparing  the  sensation  produced  by  an  object  at  a  less 
distance  with  the  sensation  produced  by  the  same  object  at  , 
a  greater  distance,  that  the  judgment  has  learnt,  with  that 
variable  degree  of  accuracy  which  belongs  to  the  human 
judgment  in  such  cases,  the  art  of  placing  objects  at  their 
proper  distances. 

A  sensation  similar  to  that  produced  by  rays  of  light,  - 
may  be  produced  by  a  different  cause ;  for  instance,  ■. 
slight  blow  when  the  eyee  are  shut,  or  a  galvanic  stream. ' 
But,  tliough  the  judgment  pronounces  the  cause  of  the  sensa- 
tion to  be  different  in  the  two  cases,  the  sensation  itself  i» 
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dangerous  poison,  the  kitchen-maid  may  see 
nothing  more  than  an  immaterial  flaw  in  one  of 
her  pans,  the  cook  may  behold  an  innocent  means 
of  recommending  herself  to  the  palate  through 
the  medium  of  the  eye. 

Where  the  botanist  sees  a  rare,  and  perhaps 
new,  plant,  the  husbandman  sees  a  weed : 
where  the  mineralogist  sees  a  new  ore,  pregnant 
with  some  new  metal,  the  labourer  sees  a  lump 
of  dirt,  not  distinguishable  from  the  rest,  unless 
it  be  by  being  heavier  and  more  troublesome. 
The  same  distinction  may  be  pursued  through 
the  whole  field  of  social  occupation,  and  through 
every  walk  of  science. 

Under  insanity  are  included  idiocy  and  lunacy: 
the  former  a  permanent  disorder,  a^d  thence  in- 
•dicated  by  permanent  marks ;  the  other  an  occa- 
sional one :  the  former,  therefore,  presenting  itself 
with  greater  certainty  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
judge.  Lunacy  does  not  so  much  weaken  the 
judging  faculty,  as  disturb  and  delude  it  with 
<ialse  opinions,  the  product  of  the  imagination  ; 
and  thus  belongs  to  an  ensuing  head.  In  both 
shapes,  insanity  may  differ  from  itself  in  strength, 
by  an  infinity  of  shades ;  few,  if  any,  distin- 
guishable by  any  exact  criterion,  or  measurable 
by  any  applicable  scale. 

Another  intellectual  cause  of  incorrectness  in 
human  testimony,  is  failure  of  memory.  A 
foilure  of  this  sort  may  have  had  for  its  cause, 
either  some  original  faintness  or  indistinctness 
in  the  act  or  acts  of  perception,  as  above  de- 
scribed, or  else  the  lapse  of  time  ;  the  length  of 
the  interval  between  the  point  of  time  at  which 
the  fact  presented  itself  to  the  conception  of 
the  witness,  and  the  point  of  time  at  which  it 
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happens  to  him  to  exhibit  his  statement  of  it 
for  the  information  of  the  judge. 

From  the  weakness  of  the  memory  may  re- 
sult two  different,  and  in  some  respects  opposite, 
effects : — non-recollection,  and  false  recollec- 
tion. 

Though  the  cor?-ectiiess  of  the  conceptimi 
entertained  of  the  fact  admits  of  no  gradations 
upwards,  yet  this  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  vivacity  of  it ;  the  quality  on  which  its  cor- 
rectness at  any  subsequent  and  widely  distant 
point  of  time  so  materially  depends.  Perfect 
correctness  of  conception  may  be  stated  as  a 
result  more  usual,  more  ordinary,  perhaps,  than 
any  degree  of  incorrectness  :  but  were  it  possible 
to  determine  the  most  ordinary  degree  of  viva- 
city, we  should  find  as  many  gradations  above 
that  mark,  perhaps,  as  below  it.  The  highest 
point  in  it  might  be  described  as  being  imme- 
diately below  that  at  which  a  morbid  suspension 
of  the  sensitive  faculty,  or  a  morbid  disturbance 
of  the  reasoning  faculty,  insanity,  in  a  word, 
transient  or  permanent,  would  ensue. 

Importance  in  the  fact,  as  above  described, 
is  the  quality  with  which  the  degree  of  this  vi- 
vacity will  have  been  connected.  This,  like 
the  vivacity  which  is  its  effect,  will  be  suscepti- 
ble of  all  manner  of  degrees  ;  above,  as  well  as 
below,  the  middle  mark.  There  are  some  facts 
(and  such  are  the  infinite  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  facts  observed),  so  unimportant  as  to 
be  capable  of  escaping  out  of  any  man's  memory 
the  next  minute  after  that  in  which  the  percep- 
tion of  them  has  taken  place  :  there  are  others,  of" 
which  the  importance,  either  absolute,  or  relative- 
with  regard  to  the  individual,  is  so  great,  that^ 
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unless  on  the  supposition  of  an  almost  total  de- 
cay of  the  faculty,  through  old  age  or  disease, 
it  will  not  be  credible  that  the  picture  of  tliem 
should  have  been  effaced  out  of  his  memory  by 
any  length  of  time. 

As  importance  may  rise  to  any  degree  in  the 
scale  above  the  middle,  so  any  degree  of  faint* 
ness  that  might  have  been  produced  by  stale- 
ness,  may  have  been  compensated  for  by  im- 
portance. 

The  importance  of  the  fact  may  be  either  in- 
trinsic, or  in  the  way  of  association  merely: 
viz.  in  respect  of  the  property  it  has  acquired 
by  the  influence  of  the  principle  of  association, 
g(  calling  up  and  presenting  to  the  mind  the 
idea  of  some  other  fact,  which  has  an  im- 
portance of  its  own.  A  drop  of  blood  observed 
m  a  particular  place  may  serve  to  indicate  a 
murder:  a  knife  of  a  particular  appearance, 
found  in  a  particular  place,  may  serve  to  indi*^ 
cate  the  person  of  the  murderer.  Connected 
in  the  mind  of  a  percipient  witness  with  the 
idea  of  that  atrocious  crime,  these  circum- 
stances will  possess  the  degree  of  importance 
due  to  them :  their  apparent  importance  will,  in 
lus  mind,  stand  on  a  level  with  their  real  im- 
pOTtance.  Taken  separately  and  without  any 
such  connection,  their  apparent  importance 
would  have  been  as  nothing ;  and  no  sooner  had 
they  found  their  way  into  the  conception  than 
they  would  have  made  their  escape  out  of  the 
memory.  In  a  butcher's  shop,  neither  the  knife 
nor  the  blood,  neither  a  few  drops  of  it  nor  a 
whole  puddle,  would  have  attracted  the  slight- 
est notice. 

Oblivion,  forgetfulness,  is  not  the  only  fail- 
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ing  of  which  the  memory  is  susceptible : 
erroneous  recollection  is  another.  Without  any 
the  least  false  consciousness  as  to  any  point 
whatever,  without  any  intention  or  desire  of 
departing  in  any  point  from  the  strict  line  of 
truth,  a  supposed  recollection  may  be  false, 
not  only  in  quantity,  quality,  or  other  circum- 
stance, but  even  in  toto.  I  can  speak  from  ex- 
perience: recollection  false  even  in  toto  is  what 
it  has,  every  now  and  then,  happened  to  me 
to  detect  myself  in :  I  should  expect  to  find 
this  to  be  the  case  more  or  less  with  every- 
body. 1  speak  of  recollections  devoid  of  alt 
importance,  and  the  expression  of  which  has 
never  gone  forth,  nor  been  intended  to  go  forth, 
out  of  my  own  breast:  and  in  respect  of  which 
all  inducements  to  mendacity,  all  causes  of  bias, 
have  consequently  been  out  of  the  question. 

One  circumstance,  however,  has  been  com- 
mon (if  in  this  instance  too  I  do  not  misrecollect) 
to  all  these  instances  of  misrecollection  and  false 
recollection :  the  image  of  the  supposed  trans- 
action has  been  faint  and  dubious.  It  has  been 
deduced,  as  it  were,  in  the  way  of  inference,  , 
from  -some  real  and  better  recollected  facts, 
which  have  operated  as  evidentiary  facts  with 
relation  to  the.se  false  ones.  It  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  work  of  the  imagination,  were  it 
not  for  its  having  a  distinct  and  solid  ground  to 
rest  upon  in  the  truth  of  things. 

A  proof  of  the  difference  has  been  afforded, 
when,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  or  discon- 
finning  the  truth  of  a  dubious  recollection  of 
this  sort,  I  have  communicated  it  to  some  other 
person,  whose  opportiuiities  of  observation  or  j 
means  of  judgment  have  appeared  to   render 
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him  mare  or  less  qualified  to  help  me  out.  By 
his  recollection  or  opinion  my  own  supposed  re- 
collection has  been  influenced.  Supposing  his 
persuasion  to  a  certain  degree  strong,  it  has  de- 
termined mine :  my  supposed  recollection  has 
appeared  true  or  false  to  me  according  as  it  has 
appeared  true  or  false  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  recollection, 
the  internal  evidence,  is  clear  and  strong  to  a 
certain  degree,  there  is  no  room  left  for  any 
such  external  evidence  to  operate.  To  every 
man  recollections  must  present  themselves  in 
multitudes,  recollections  even  of  the  most 
ancient  facts,  against  which  the  evidence  of  all 
mankind  would  not  predominate  in  his  breast. 

A  recollection  which  is  false  in  circumstance 
only,  may  be  so,  either  by  being  superadded  to 
sucn  parts  of  the  recollection  as  are  true,  or 
substituted  to  one  or  more  of  them.  The  case 
of  substitution,  though  the  more  natural  and 
usual  case,  is  in  its  description  the  least  simple. 
It  is  resolvable  into  the  two  opposite  modes 
of  falsehood,  obliterative  and  fabncative :  a  true 
,part  of  the  scene,  as  it  once  stood  painted,  is 
rubbed  out,  and  a  false  object  painted  in  the 
room  of  it. 

A  recollection  false  in  toto,  is  as  easy  to  de- 
scribe and  conceive  as  a  recollection  false  in 
circumstance.  It,  however,  scarcely  admits 
of  being  realized.  Recollection,  if  it  be  re- 
.  collection,  must  have  had  some  ground,  how 
narrow  soever,  in  the  truth  of  things,  to  serve 
as  a  foundation  for  the  conception  of  the  false 
facts.  Take  away  this  portion  of  the  true 
ground,  the  picture  is  the  work,  not  in  any 
respect  of  the  recollection,  but  of  the  imagina- 
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tion  merely.  The  original  picture  is  com«' 
pletely  rubbed  out  by  the  hand  of  oblivion: 
and  fancy  has  painted  a  picture  of  another  ima* 
ginary  fact  in  the  place  of  it; 

There  are  two  causes,  by  the  influence  oi 
which  memory  may  be  refreshed,  and  by  that 
means  rendered,  at  the  time  of  deposition,  more 
vivid  than,  by  reason  of  the  joint  influence  of 
the  importance  of  the  fact  and  the  ancientness 
of  it,  it  would  otherwise  be. 

One  is,  intermediate  statements :  by  which 
are  supposed  intermediate  recollections.  The 
oftener  a  man  has  had  to  give  an  account  of  a 
fact,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  have  forgotten  it,  or 
in  any  point  misremembered  it.  If  in  writingi 
the  refreshing  touch  will  naturally  have  been  so 
much  the  stronger :  inasmuch  as  the  commit- 
ting of  a  statement  of  any  kind  to  writing,  calls 
forth  upavoidably  a  greater  degree  of  attention 
than  the  exhibition  of  it  vivd  voce  in  the  way  of 
ordinary  coiiversation. 

Another  is,  fresh  incidents, — perception  of 
fresh  incidents,  or  receipt  of  any  statement, 
oral  or  written,  of  any  fresh  incidents, — con* 
nected  in  the  way  of  association  with  the  fact 
in  question.  The  sight  of  the  spot  where  I 
have  once  met  a  friend,  now  far  distant,  recalls 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  friend  himself;  and 
not  only  of  himself,  but  of  what  passed  between 
us  in  that  place. 

Of  intermediate  recollections  which  have 
not  been  productive  of  any  fresh  statement,— 
of  mere  intransitive  recollections,  which  have 
never,  through  the  medium  of  either  the  tongue 
or  the  pen  of  the  witness,  made  their  way  out 
of  his  mind, — the  effect,  though  not  equal, in 
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degree,  will  of  course  be  of  the  same  kiod.  By 
recollectioa,  even  of  this  silent  sort,  the  picture 
cannot  but  have  received  a  degree  of  refreshment ; 
a  degree  the  more  cooBiderable,  the  ofteneT 
this  mental  operation  has  been  repeated.  The 
circumstance  is  here  mentioned,  lest  the  concep- 
tion giveo  of  the  subject  should  be  incomplete; 
but  in  practice  no  application  can  be  made  of  it. 
When  the  memory  of  a  witness,  whose 
testimony  is  exhibited  in  a  court  of  justice,  is 
known  to  have  been  refreshed,  this  circum- 
stance will  naturally  have  a  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  degree  of  persuasion  produced 
by  bis  evidence.  If  the  agreement  between 
the  two  statements  be  substantially  complete, 
the  persuasive  force  of  the  evidence  may  in  this 
way  receive  considerable  increase.  If  there  be 
any  material  variance,  it  will  be  a  sign  tl\at,  in 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  statements,  the 
judicial  and  the  prior  non-judicial  one,  there 
must  have  been  a  tincture  of  incorrectness ;  ac- 
companied or  not  by  mendacity,  as  the  case 
may  be.  And  the  stronger  the  degree  of  re- 
freshment, the  less  likely  the  incorrectness  to 
have  been  unaccompanied  by  consciousness. 

The  last  of  the  causes  of  incorrectness  in  evi- 
dence, above  enumerated,  is  inaptitude  of  ex- 
rtnoh.  The  picture  of  the  fact,  as  painted 
the  memory  of  the  witness  at  the  time 
(^  deposition,  may  be  ever  so  correct ;  yet 
if  the  copy  exhibited  by  the  words  and  other 
I  signs  employed  by  him  for  the  expression  of  it 
otherwise  than  correct,  such  accordingly 
be  his  evidence.  By  an  infelicity  in  the 
'  -~"  5  fruit  of  the  most  correct  percep- 
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tion,  and  the  most  retentive  memory,  may  be 
rendered  abortive.* 

:  On  comparing  the  aberration  liable  to  be  pro- 
duced' by  inaptness  of  expression,  with  'the 
aberration  producible  by  non-recoUection  or 
&lse  recollection,  the  following  differences  ap- 
pear discernible. 

The  aberration  by  expression  seems  liable 
to  be  more  wide  than  the  aberration  of  the 
memory.  It  is  capable  of  giving  to  the  evi- 
dence a  purport  even  directly  opposite  to  the 
true  one.  The  reason  is,  that  a  recollection, 
however  false,  if  it  be  not  false  in  toto,  will, 
in  some  feature  of  it,  be  conformable  to  the 


*  In  the  history  of  FreDch  jurisprudence,  a  cue,  it  ii 
laid,  may  be  found,  in  which  inaccuracy  of  expression  coBt 
a  maa  his  life.  A  witness,  having  been  examiDed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  defendant,  and  having  beeo  aslied  whether  be 
was  the  person  by  whom  the  act  was  dooe,  which  he  had 
seen  done,  answered  in  the  negative.  Blessed  be  God, 
exclaims  the  defendant.  Here  is  a  man — oai  ne  m'a  pat  re- 
connu — who  has  not  recogiiised  me.  What  tie  should  have 
■aid — what  he  would  have  said,  had  be  given  a  just  expres- 
sion to  what  he  meant,  was — -Here  is  a  man  qui  a  reconnu 
que  ce  Wftoil  pas  moi — who  has  recognised,  declared,  that 
It  was  not  I. — See  Voltaire,  "  Essai  sur  les  Probability  en 
fait  de  Justice,  Politique,"  tom.  ii. 

Entire  provinces,  and  even  nations,  have  been  taxed 
by  ft  common  opinion  with  a  sort  of  endemial  .inaccuracy 
of  expression.  Nations,  the  most  distinguished  for  talent 
and  genius,  may  be  referred  to  as  examples:  and,  in  the  case 
of  these  nations,  inaccuracy  of  testimony  has  been,  in  an 
equal  degree,  the  subject  of  remark.  Of  this  inaccuracy, 
supposing  it  ta  be  real,  the  state  of  the  moral  faculties  a|»- 
peara  commonly  to  have  been  looked  to  as  the  principal,  'd 
not  theonly,  cause:  but,  in  the  production  of  the  effect,  there 
■eems  little  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  state  of  the  intellec- 
jtuil  (ocnlties  may  have  possessed  a  considerable  share. 
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truth :    and  the .  improbability  of  a  recollection 
false  in  Mo  has  already  been  exhibited.     Re- 
collection  (as  contradistinguished    from  mere 
imagination)^    having  its  basis   in  truth,    can 
scarcely  be  removed  from  that  basis  altogether. 
Expression,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  neces- 
sary tie  by  which  the  words  are  confined  to 
any  degree  of  conformity  with  the  ideas  they 
'were  intended  to  represent.     The  aberration  is 
^aipable  in  this  case  of  being  so  complete,  that 
"the  fact,  as  actually  expressed,   may  be  the 
«xact  opposite  of  the  fact  as  intended  to  be  ex- 
pressed.    In  the  English  language,  two  nega- 
-fcives,   in  correct  and   polished  language,   are 
^^uivalent  to  an  affirmative.     In  the  language 
f  the  illiterate  classes,  they  amount  frequently 
no  more  than  a  negative.     In  the  French 
-fccxigue,  negative  is  added  to  negative,  on  m^y 
occasions,  without  reversing  the  proposition,  in 
e  language  of  all  classes. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  aberration  arising  from 
s  Qause  does  not  appear  to  be  altogether  so  na- 
t:iural,  or  likely  to  be  so  frequent,  as  an  aberra- 
tion arising  from  weakness  of  memory :  at  least, 
Tx^olt  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  any  considerable 
eflfect  on  the  persuasion  of  the  judge.     The 
f'eason  is,  that,  if  the  aberration  be  apparent, 
i*  'will  naturally  receive  correction  from  the  re- 
^^*^^ks  and  questions  that  in  each  case  may  be 
expected  from  the  judge :    whereas  a  defect  of 
recollection  is  little  capable  of  receiving  any 
siich  assistance. 

In  this  respect  it  stauds  on  a  different  foot- 
^8,  according  to  the  form  in  which  the  testi- 
mony is  presented  to  the  judge :  according  as  it 
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is  exhibited  in  writing,  or  vivd  voce.  Exhibited 
in  writing,  it  is  less  exposed  to  be  incorrect  in 
point  of  expression ;  on  account  oif  the  assistance 
it  will  naturally  receive  from  the  hands  of  the 
professional  assistant  of  the  party  whose  evi-t 
dence  it  is,  if  a  litigant  party,*  or  by  whom  the 
evidence  was  called  for :  f  but  in  this  case  it  has 
no  chance  of  receiving  correction  from  the  judge* 
Exhibited  vivd  voce,  it  is  much  more  exposed. to 
be  incorrect  at  first  utterance,  but  has  the  aiL- 
vantage  of  being  open  to  correction  from  the 
judge:  viz.  either  from  the  judge  immediately^ 
or,  under  his  authority,  from  the  professioiud 
assistant  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties. 

Incorrectness  from  this  source,  in  the  course 
of  a  vivd  voce  examination,  can,  therefore,  sel- 
dom take  place  in  any  very  essential  circum-» 
stance,  without  some  degree  of  blame  on  the 
part  of  the  judge;  nor,  on  that  and  other  ac^ 
counts,  without  some  degree  of  blame  on  the 
part  of  the  system  of  procedure.  J 

In  the  case  of  vivd  voce  examination,  timidity 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  incorrect- 
ness in  the  expression.  Of  this  timidity,  the 
causes  of  a  higher  order  are  principally  to  be 
found  in  inferiority  in  respect  of  rank,  sex,  and 
age.  The  degree  of  it  is  of  course  susceptible 
of  an  infinity  of  gradations,  according  to  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual.  The  highest 
gradations  will  be  found  in  the  case  where  it 

*  As  in  case  of  an  answer  in  equity,  under  the  Eng- 
lish law. 

t  As  in  the  case  of  an  affidavit,  for  or  against  a  motion 
for  an  information  or  attachment. 

t  See  Book  III.  Extraction. 
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has  sex  for  its  cause;  especially  when  that 
cause  is  combined  with  that  which  results  from 
age.  It  will  be  influenced  in  a  very  consider- 
able degree  by  the  degree  of  intercourse  which 
a  person  has  had  with  the  world;  by  the 
number  of  persons  whom  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  living  with ;  a  bircumstance  of  which 
the  influence  is  perhaps  greater  in  this  case 
than  that  of  ranL  But,  though  sensibility  of 
this  kind,  derived  from  weakness  of  sex,  imma- 
turity of  age,  inferiority  of  rank  or  of  social 
intercourse,  bears,  with  reference  to  the  pheno- 
menon in  question,  the  relation  of  cause  to 
effect;  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  logic  to  state  the 
effect  in  those  cases  as  running  in  any  regular 
proportion  with  the  degree  of  the  cause.  In  the 
female  sex,  it  will  also  be  naturally  influenced  by 
condition  in  life,  in  respect  of  matrimony.  The 
aort  of  person  likely  to  be  affected  in  the  highest 
degree,  from  the  joint  influence  of  all  these 
causes,  is  probably  an  unmarried  female,  about 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  a  few  years  afterwards. 

Timidity,  upon  a  closer  view,  will  be  found 
to  be,  on  this  occasion,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  extraordinary  degree  of  sensibility  to 
the  force  of  the  three  tutelary  sensations,  as  ap- 
plying themselves  in  this  instance:  viz.  the 
laaoral,  the  political,  and  the  religious;  but 
more  especially  the  moral.* 

This  timidity  will  be  influenced  in  a  con- 
fiiderable  degree  by  the  publicity  of  the  exami- 
nation: and  the  error,  which  is  but  too  apt  tp 
arise  from  this  source,  is  among  the  inconve- 

'    *  See  the  next  chapter  for  the  explanation  of  these  terms. 
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^^^B  niences  which  require  to  be  set  id  the  scale 

^^^V  against    the    still    preponderating    advantages 

^^V  which  will  be  seen  to  result  fiom  that  cardinai 

^^m  security  for  truth. 

^^B  An  intellectual  cause  of  incorrectDess  in  tes- 

^^V  timony,  not  yet  brought  to  view,  and  which 

^H  could  not  be  enumerated  among  the  causes  which 

^H  3PP'y  to  correctness  and  incorrectness,  because 

^B  it  is  applicable  to  the  latter  alone,  is  the  imagi- 

^B  nation,  taking  the  place  of  recollection. 

H  In  weak  and  undisceming  minds,  the  simple 

■  idea,  the  mere  conception,  of  an  object,  be  it 

■  substance  or  event, ,  matter  at  rest  or  matter  in 
I  motion,  may  come  to  be  but  faintly  discrirai- 
I  nated  from,  may  come  even  to  be  confounded 

with,  the  belief  of  its  existence.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  have  in  my  mind  three  ideas:  one  of  a 
hill  of  pure  sand,  another  of  a  hill  of  pure  gold, 
a  third  of  a  hill  composed  of  gravel,  chalk,  and 
flints,  with  a  miscellaneous  intermixture  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  remains.  The  idea  of  the 
golden  hill  is  as  vivid,  as  well  as  distinct,  in  my 
mind,  as  that  of  the  sand  hill :  it  is  more  so  than 
that  of  the  composite  hill.  But  to  the  idea  of" 
the  composite  hill,  as  well  as  of  the  sand  hill, 
is  annexed  an  act  of  the  judgment,  importing 
belief — the  belief  which  I  am  hereby  express- 
ing, of  the  existence  of  hills,  an  indeterminate 
number  of  hills,  of  that  sort:  a  belief,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  is  a  proposition  to  this  effect — 
Sand  hills  exist  in  nature:  the  idea  I  have  of  a 
sand  hill  has  its  archetype  in  nature.  To  the 
idea  of  the  golden  bill  is  annexed,  likewise, 
proposition  analogous  to  the  former,  but  of  the 
opposite  cast : — No  hill  of  pure  gold  exists  ic 
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nature :  of  the  idea  I  have  of  a  golden  hill,  there 
is  no  archetype  in  nature.  In  a  weak  unculti- 
vated mind  this  act  of  the  judgment  is  some- 
times passed  on  any  the  slightest  evidence ;  on 
what,  to  a  stronger  and  more  exercised  mind, 
would  seem  no  evidence.  Put  into  the  hands 
of  a  child  of  three  years  old,  under  the  name, 
not  of  a  story-book,  but  of  a  book  of  natural 
history,  a  book  in  which  the  existence  of  golden 
hills  is  assumed,  as  well  as  that  of  sand  hills ; 
the  judgment  of  belief  will,  in  his  mind,  as 
readily  attach  itself  upon  the  existence  of  the 
one  sort  of  hill  as  upon  that  of  the  other.  ^  Shew 
him  at  a  little  distance  a  hill  covered  with  grass, 
and  tell  him  that  under  the  grass  i(  is  all  solid 
gold ;  and  let  nobody  in  his  hearing  ever  inti- 
mate any  suspicion  to  the  contrary;  the  belief 
of  the  existence  of  a  golden  hill  may  thence- 
forward present  itself  to  his  mind  as  having 
been  demonstrated  to  him  by  the  evidence  of 
his  senses. 

Of  the  false  facts  presented  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and,  at  the  ^ame  time,  presented  under  the 
guise  of  real  ones  at  the  time,  the  only  ones  the 
experience  of  which  is  common  to  everybody 
are  the  facts  presented  in  dreams.  In  infant 
minds,  minds  as  yet  but  little  exercised  in  the 
art  of  applying  attention  to  the  operations  of 
the  judgment, — the  distinction  between  the  state 
of  waking  and  the  state  of  dreaming,  between 
the  waking  and  the  dreaming  thoughts,  is  for 
some  time  so  faint  as  to  be  occasionally  evan- 
escent. In  my  early  childhood,  at  a  time  when 
I  was  just  able  to  go  up  and  down  stairs  alone, 
being  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  and  having 
made  a  false  step,  •  it  seemed  to  me  that,  in- 
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Stead  of  falling  headlong  and  rolling  down  the 
stairs,  I  felt  myself  gently  wafted,  as  it  were, 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  tliere  landed  safe,  my 
feet  not  having  come  in  contact  witli  anything 
the  whole  time.      At  present  1  have  no  more 
difficulty  in  recognizing  these  sensations  to  base 
presented  themselves  in  a  dream,  than  anybody 
else  would  have  :  but  I  have  all  along  preserved 
a  distinct  recollection  of  a  time,  and  a  time  of 
considerable  duration,  during  which   the  ima- 
ginary scene  was  accompanied  in  my  mind  by 
a  belief  of  its  existence.     To  this  recollection  is 
superadded  a  recollection  of  my  communicating 
to  some  person,  but  I  forget  whom,  the  relation 
of  this  incident,  as  an  adventure  not  more  ex- 
traordinary than  true.     Had  a  dream  to   this 
same  effect  been  dreamt  by  Wesley,  the  recol- 
lection of  it  would,  probably,   have  remained 
numbered  among  his   real  recollections  to  the 
end  of  his  life.     In  his  journal  are  contained  the 
histories  of  more  than  one  adventure,  in  which 
the  deviation  from  the  laws  of  nature  is  little,  it* 
anything,  more  considerable.     A  text,   which 
that  incident  used  not  unfrequently  to    recall 
to  me,  might,  with  the  help  of  a  Wesleyan  ima- 
gination, have  been  unalterably  associated  wittB. 
the  conceived  event: — "  He  shall  give  his  augel» 
charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways  r 
they  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands,  lest  thoi* 
dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone."     Such  was  the^ 
passage  in  one  of  the  songs  of  David,*  as  quotecL 
to  his  divine  descendant  by  the  devil  :*  and  al- 
though, among  the  attributes  of  that  mysterious 

■  Psalm  xci.  II,  12. 

•  St.  Matthew,  iv.  6.     St.  Luke.  iv.  10. 1 1 . 
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personage,  he  numbers  that  of  being  the  father 
of  lias, — for  this  time,  at  any  rate,  his  quotation 
was  correct.  An  angel  holding  the  favourite 
infant  by  the  hand  as  it  glided  down  the  stair- 
case, might  have  added  neither  an  unapt,  nor 
an  unnatural,  embethshment  to  the  scene. 

Thus  fugitive  and  precarious,  in  an  unformed 
mind,  is  the  distinction  between  the  mere  con- 
ception of  an  object,  and  the  belief  of  its  exist- 
ence :  thus  apt  is  the  judgment  embracing  and 
including  the  image,  to  be  confounded  with  the 
image  alone.  In  this  sort  of  confusion  we  may 
behold  a  principle  which  not  only  took  posses- 
sion of,  but  contributed  largely  to  the  generation 
of  a  system  in,  the  mind  of  the  sceptical  and 
sagacious  Hume.  Belief  of  the  existence  of  an 
object,  is,  according  to  him,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  certain  degree  of  vivacity  in  the  idea 
introduced  by  the  object  into  the  mind.  By 
iwhat  kind  oi pliotomctei'  shall  that  degree  of  viva- 
city upon  which  belief  attaches,  be  distinguished 
from  those  fainter  ones  to  which  no  such  act  of 
the  judgment  is  annexed? 

Between  the  ages  of  eight  and  nine,  the 
metamorphoses  of  which  Ovid  is  the  historian, 
and  the  prodigies  of  Jewish  history  (such  was, 
and  such  continues  to  be,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  royal  school  of  Westminster)  were 
presented  together  to  my  tender  and  suscepti- 
ble mind.  On  the  one  hand,  tlie  devil  in  a 
variety  of  shapes, — on  the  other  hand,  the  scenes 
in  Ovid  (Baucis  and  Philemon,  I  remember,  for 
<*iifi)  would  ever  and  anon  present  themselves  to 
^y  dreaming,  as  well  as  my  waking,  thoughts. 
-Which  was  the  more  agreeable  class,   I  well 
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know ;  which  was  the  more  lively,  I  could  not 
engage  to  say.  Yet,  under  this  uncertainty  in 
respect  of  superiority  of  vivacity,  in  respect  of 
belief  there  never  was  any  the  smallest  doubt. 
Parental  solicitude  was  too  steadily  at  its  post 
to  suffer  any  the  smallest  confusion  to  prevail 
in  those  tints  by  which  belief,  disbelief,  and 
conception  pure  from  each,  are  characterised 
and  distinguished. 

The  reader  will  approve  or  disapprove,  as  it 
seems  good  to  him,  this  exhibition  of  egotistic 
evidence,  in  a  case  which-  admits  not  of  any 
other. 

If,  in  a  susceptible  and  unformed  mind,  the 
mere  idea  of  an  object  is  found  to  operate  as 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  existence ;  much  more 
frecjuently  will  it  be  sufficient,  when  the  way 
for  Its  reception  in  that  character  has  been  pre- 
pared by  popular  opinion  operating  in  favour  of 
it,  in  the  character  of  a  mass  of  remote  indeed, 
but  most  extensive,  and  thereby  impressive, 
circumstantial  evidence.  Hence  it  is  that  those 
terrific  spectres,  ghosts,  witches,  devils>  and 
vampires,  which,  for  the  last  time  let  it  be 
hoped,  have  haunted  the  seat  of  justice,  have 
not  yet  ceased  to  haunt  the  garret  and  the 
cottage. 

Under  the  hf&ad  of  imagination,  that  is,  under 
the  head  of  incorrectness  of  testimony  consi- 
dered as  flowing  from  that  source,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  introduce  the  world  of  phantoms.  The 
occasions  on  which  false  evidence,  created  by  the 
imagination,  has  in  this  way  had  religion  for  its 
source,  have  been  but  too  frequent.  The  cases 
in  which  false  evidence,  pure  from  all  mix- 
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ture  of 'mendacity,  has  been  generated  by  the 
imagination,  without  the  benefit  of  any  such 
supanatural  assistance,  will  hardly  be  to  be 
found.* 

There  are  two  cases,  in  which  the  result  pro- 
duced is  simple  incorrectness,  pure,  or  nearly 
so,  from  mendacious  consciousness,  but  of 
which,  nevertheless,  the  causes  belong  to  the 
moral  department.  These  are,  the  case  of  bias, 
a  case  tluit  has  already  been  slightly  brought 

*  The  sort  of  work  bere  in  question — the  production  of 
false,  yet  unmendaciouB  evidence — may  be  s tiled  tbe  extraor- 
dinary work  of  tbe  imagination.     Tbe  ordinary  work  consi9t^ 
i&exbibiting,  for  tbe  purpose  of  amusement,  facts,  wbicb  bad 
indeed  no  arcbetypes  in  nature,  but  wbicb  are  known  by  the 
iodividuai  operator  to  be  in  tbat  case,  and  are  not  seriously 
exbibited  by  bim  as  true,  eitber  to  a  judge,  acting  as  sucb,  or 
to  anybody  else.     Tbis  ordinary  work  of  tbe  imagination 
bai,  consequently,  notbing  to  do  witb  evidence,  and  is  alto- 
gether dear  of  those  pernicious  effects  with  wbicb  its  extra* 
ordinary  work  is  so  apt  to  be  attended.     Novel-writers  and 
poets  must  not  be  confounded  witb  false  witnesses. 

Another  work,  wbicb  may  also  be  reckoned  among  tbe 
extraordinary  works  of  imagination,  is.  tbe  exact  converse  of 
tlie  one  at  present  under  consideration.     In  tbe  case  of  false 
evidence  produced  by  tbis  cause,  facts  having  no  existence 
are  averred  seriously  to  exist :    in  tbe  other  case,  facts  really 
existing  have  imagmation  for  their  cause.     I  speak  of  the 
dcus  of  effects  which  make  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the 
history  of  medicine:   diseases,  sometimes  removed  or  sus- 
pended, sometimes  produced,  by  the  influence  of  belief  upon 
^^  mind;  mere  belief,  without  any  ground  in  nature.     In 
^^  belief,  religious  opinion  has,  in  some  instances,  bad  a 
inare :  but  instances  are  much  more  numerous  in  which,  in 
tne  production  of  the  effect,  that  hyperpbysical  power  has 
^^•d  no  share. 

^  need  only  allude  to  animal  magnetism,  which  obtained 
*^  niany  partisans  at  one  time  in  the  capital  of  France ;  and 
^  the  metallic  tractors,  which  had  about  the  same  time  so 
B^^ch  vogue  in  this  country. 
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to  view;  and  the  case  of  hidolewe — the  case 
where  the  departure  from  the  direct  line  of 
truth  has  a  sort  of  unconscious  indolence  for  its 
cause. 

To  what  end,  the  above  analysis  ?  To  the 
following  ends : — 

1.  To  give  a  view  of  the  cases  in  which 
falsehood  is  incapable  of  being  prevented. 

2.  To  save  the  judge  from  imputing  menda- 
city where  there  is  none ;  where  there  is  none 
of  that  false  consciousness  which  is  essential 
to  it. 

3.  To  facilitate  the  recognition  of  mendacity 
where  it  exists : — a  task  which  will  be  the 
easier,  the  clearer  the  light  in  which  the  charac- 
ters of  simple  incorrectness  are  presented. 

4.  To  give  assistance  to  that  one  of  the  par- 
ties who  has  truth  and  justice  on  his  side, 
whose  interest  it  is  that  the  truth  should  be 
brought  to  light,  by  suggesting  to  him  topics  for 
investigation  and  examination. 

So  obvious  are  most  of  the  considerations 
above  presented,  so  much  in  the  way  of  every 
body's  observation,  that,  under  the  name  of  in- 
struction, they  have  scarce  any  pretension  to  be 
of  any  use.  But,  what  a  man  has  had  in  his 
mind,  he  has  not  always  at  hand  at  the  very 
moment  at  which  it  is  wanted  :  what  conveys 
no  instruction,  may  serve  for  reminiscence. 

Minute  and  trivial  as  the  distinctions  may 
be,  the  sketch  was  necessary,  to  complete  the 
anatomical  view  which  for  this  purpose  it  was 
necessary  to  give  of  the  human  mind.  In  cor- 
poreal anatomy,  to  trace  out  the  ramifications 
of  the  nerves  was  no  amusing  operation,  but 
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not  the  less  a  necessary  one.  Hunter,  the 
Garrick  of  lecturers,  would  sometimes  turn  it 
over  to  his  assistant  Hewson,  but  he  never 
would  have  held  himself  warranted  in  omit- 
ting it. 
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OF  THE  MORAL  CAUSES  OF  CORRECTNESS  AND 
COMPLETENESS  IN  TESTIMONY,  WITH  THEIR 
OPPOSITES. 

Section  I. — The  moral  causes  of  correctness  and 
completeness  in  testimony,  with  their  opposUes^ 
are  motives. 

Of  action,  (including,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  work 
of  the  will,  inaction,  or  forbearance),  of  action, 
in  whatsoever  shape  displayed,  the  efficient 
causes  are  motives;  and  it  has  no  others  that  are 
perceptible. 

Utterance  of  testimony  is  action.  Whatever 
verity  there  is  in  testimony,  is  therefore  pro- 
duced by  motives :  and  agam,  whatsoever  men- 
dacity there  is  in  testimony  is  also  produced  by 
motives.  Even  when  the  result  of  mere  teme- 
rity or  negligence,  and  therefore  not  referable 
to  the  head  of  mendacity,  falsity  may  be  re- 
ferred to  motives :  that  deficiency  of  attention, 
of  which  the  falsity  in, question  is  the  result, 
being  itself  the  result  either  of  the  love  of^ 
ease,  (an  article  having,   as  will  be  seen,   an 
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indisputable  title  to  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of 
motives),  or,  at  any  rate,  of  the  absence  of  some 
motive,  by  which,  had  it  been  present,  the  re- 
quisite degree  of  attention — the  degree  requi- 
site to  the  production  of  correctness  and  com- 
pleteness— ^would  have  been  produced. 

A  nu4ive,  is  the  idea  or  expectation  of  good  or 
evil : — of  good,  as  eventually  about  to  result 
fix>m  the  mode  of  action  or  conduct  with  re- 
ference to  which  the  idea  or  expectation  of  it 
OTierates  as  a  motive;  of  evil,  as  eventually 
about  to  be  produced  by  the  opposite  mode  of 
action  or  conauct.* 

AfotivCy  being  a  conjugate  of  motion — motive, 
(though  the  only  word  in  ordinary  use  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
xnode  or  line  of  conduct  observed  by  a  man  on 
every  given  occasion),  is,  in  its  import,  too 
narrow  for  the  purpose :  for,  be  the  result  action 
or  inaction, — ^motion,  (whether  of  the  physical  or 
psychological  faculties,)  or  rest, — and,  in  case  of 
OTOUces,  for  example,  be  the  offence  produced  an 

*  As  to  good  and  evily  neither  have  the  objects  respectively 
si^ified  by  those  words  any  value,  nor  the  words  them- 
B^ves  any  meaning,  but  by  reference  to  pain  and  pleasure. 

By  the  word  good,  where  it  has  any  determinate  meaning, 
is  meant,  either  a  determinate  lot  of  pleasure ;  or  the  absence 
of  a  determinate  lot  of  pain ;  or  the  chance,  or  the  efficient 
camge,  of  a  determinate  lot  of  pleasure,  or  of  exemption 
^'om  a  determinate  lot  of  pain ;  or  some  combination  of  ad- 
vantage, in  any  of  these  different  shapes. 

By  the  wora  evil,  in  like  manner,  is  meant,  either  a  deter- 
™inate  lot  of  pain ;  or  the  absence  or  loss  of  a  determinate  lot 
^^  pleasure ;  or  the  chance  or  efficient  cause  of  a  determinate 
lot  of  pain,  or  of  the  absence  or  loss  of  a  determinate,  and 
^pt  in  every  event  unobtainable,  lot  of  pleasure;  or  any  com- 
***njition  of  disadvantage  in  any  of  these  different  shapes. 
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offence  of  the  positive  or  the  negative  cast ;  an 
appellative  for  the  designation  of  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  effect  thus  produced,  is  alike 
necessary. 

To  supply  the  deficiency,  either  such  a  sig- 
nification must  be  added  to  the  signification  of 
the  word  motive  as  involves  a  sort  of  contradic- 
tion in  terms — a  motive  producing,  not  motion, 
but  the  absence  of  it,  viz.  rest ;  or  some  other 
appellative,  simple  or  composite,  must  be  em- 
ployed instead  of  it :  simple,  as  determinatwe ; 
compound,  as  principle  of  conduct^  source  of 
conduct,  efficient  cause  of  conduct. 

Rest  being  the  result  of  the  absence  of  mo- 
tives ;  action,  positive  action,  being,  when 
motives  are  present  and  operating,  the  more 
usual  and  more  conspicuous  result  of  such  their 
operation;  hence,  to  designate  the  efficient 
cause  of  action,  the  word  motive  came  originally, 
and,  for  want  of  conceptions  sufficiently  clear 
and  comprehensive  on  the  part  of  moralists, 
has  continued  exclusively,  to  be  employed.  Of 
imperfect  conceptions,  imperfect  expression 
has,  throughout  the  whole  field  of  conception 
and  langfuage,  been  the  necessary  result. 

The  relaHon  borne  by  the  si^Wion  of  the 
word  interest  to  the  signification  of  the  word 
motive,  has,  on  this  occasion,  been  rendered  a 
necessary  object  of  attention,  and  a  necessary 
subject  of  explanation,  not  only  by  the  use 
made  of  it  in  common  language,  but  by  the  use 
made  of  it,  and  the  gross  and  pernicious  errors 
propagated  by  means  of  it,  to  so  prodigious 
an  extent,  and  with  such  baneful  effect,  by 
lawyers. 
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Correspondent  to  every  species  of  pain  or 
pleasure,  is  a  species  of  motive ;  correspondent 
to  every  species  of  motive^  is  a  modification  of 
interest.* 

A  motive,  is  an  interest,  considered  as  being  in 
a  state  of  action ;  as  being,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  actually  exerting  its  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  individual  in  question. 

An  interest,  is  a  motive,  considered  in  an  ab- 
stract point  of  view :  viz.  as  possessing  the  fa- 
culty of  being  called  into  action,  but  without 
presenting  to  view  any  particular  occasion  in 
which  it  is  considered  as  employing  itself  in  the 
exercise  of  such  faculty.  When  the  word 
motive  is  employed,  the  object  designated  by  it 
is  in  general  not  considered  as  pointing  any  mr- 
ther  than  to  the  particular  good  which  is  con- 
sidered as  being  in  view.  Interest,  when  I  say 
such  is  my  interest,  or,  it  is  my  interest  to  do  so  and 
so,  points  not  only  to  the  attainment  of  that 

*  The  word  interest,  and  the  word  tnotive,'  are,  or  at  least 
might  and  ought  to  be,  exactly  co-extensive:  the  difference 
being  no  other  than  what  consists  in  the  difference  between 
the  sets  of  words  respectively  necessary  to  make  them  up 
into  a  sentence.  A  man  has  an  interest  in  doing  so  and  so, 
when,  by  the  force  of  some  motive,  he  is  urged  to  do  so  and 
so.  The  interests  corresponding  to  the  self-regarding  sort3 
of  motives,  are,  it  is  true,  the  sorts  of  interest  most  com- 
monly in  view  where  the  word  interest  is  employed.  But  to 
give  the  use  of  the  word  the  extension  which  is  requisite  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  just  conceptions,  and  of  which  it  is 
not  unsusceptible,  it  must  be  extended  so  as  to  take  in  the 
dissocial  motives,  and  even  the  purely  social  motives.  Vin- 
terit  de  la  vengeance,  (or  vindictive  interest ,  as  it  may  be 
rendered  in  English,)  is  an  expression  already  familiar 
enough  in  the  French  language :  and  why  should  I  not  be 
permitted  and  admitted  to  take  an  interest,  though  it  be 
not  a  self-regarding  one,  in  the  prospcritv  of  mankind,  my 
country,  my  profession,  my  party,  or  my  friend  ? 
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good,  but'  to  the  general  effect  of  that  event 
upon  the  sum  of  my  well-being. 

The  word  interest  is  used  in  an  abstract  sense, 
viz.  for  the  purpose  of  designating  either  some 
particular  species  of  interest,  but  without  desig- 
nating what,  or  everv  species  of  interest  without 
distinction,  or  all  taken  together :  this  accepta- 
tion is  wanting  to  the  word  motive. 

The  word  sinister  is  applied  as  an  epithet 
indifferently  to  the  word  interest  or  to  the 
word  motive.  ESmployed  in  the  way  it  usually 
is,  it  leads  to  error;  conveying  the  inti- 
mation that  there  are  particular  species  of 
interest  to  which  the  property  thus  desig- 
nated belongs,  viz.  either  constantly,  or  in- 
cidentally, but  in  both  cases  to  the  exclusion 
of  others.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  there 
exists  not  any  species  of  interest,  any  sort  of 
motive,  in  which  this  property  may  not  occa- 
sionally be  found.  By  a  sinister  interest  or 
motive,  is  meant  an  interest  or  motive  that  acts 
in  a  sinister  direction,  i.  e.  that  excites  or  leads 
to  evil ;  an  interest  or  motive,  by  the  force  of 
which  a  man  is  prompted  or  excited  to  engage 
in  some  evil  line  of  conduct :  but  there  is  not 
any  species  of  interest,  any  species  of  motive, 
to  which  it  may  not  happen  to  act  in  tiiis,  as 
well  as  in  the  contrary,  direction. 

If  this  part  of  the  field  of  language  were  filled 
up  upon  any  regular  and  complete  plan ;  oppo- 
site and  correspondent  to  sinister,  as  applied  to 
interest,  we  should  have  dexter,  as  applied  to  the 
same  subject :  forasmuch  as  interest  is  no  less 
apt  to  lead  to  good  than  to  evil.  As  every  man 
has  a  right  side  as  well  as  a  left  side,  so,  in 
heraldry,  every  scutcheon  has  a  dexter  side  as 
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well  as  a  sinister  side :  but  the  langus^e  of  psy- 
chology, though  a  science  rather  more  useful  than 
heraldry,  is  not  equally  well  provided. 

Of  the  three  classes,  to  one  or  other  of  which, 
all  pleasures  and  pains,  consequently  all  mo- 
tives, may  be  referred,  viz.  the  self-regarding, 
the  social y  and  the  dissocial  or  anti-social;  the 
woid  interest  is  more  frequently  applied  to  desig- 
nate those  of  the  self-regarding  class  than  those 
of  either  of  the  two  others :  and  among  those  of 
the  self-riegarding  class,  most  frequently  of  all 
to  that  which  stretches  over  so  much  larger  a 
portion  of  the  field  of  action  than  any  other  of 
them,  viz.  the  love  of  money. 

Accordingly,  this  is  the  only  species  of  in- 
terest which  the  man  of  law,  at  least  the  Eng- 
.  lish,  recognises  under  that  name.  Good,  he 
.  1uu>ws  of  none  but  money :  evil,  he  knows  of 
ix>ne  but  the  want  of  money :  interest,  he  knows 
jcS,  none  but  pecuniary  interest :  interest,  motive, 
jskusion,  he  knows  of  none  but  the  love  of 
-  tsxmey.  ' 

Accordingly, — ^be  it  as  it  may  in  regard  to 
other  transgressions,  to  offences,  to  crimes, 
eommitted  by  other  means,  by  the  aid  of  other 
instruments, — mendacity  is  a  transgression  to 
which,  according  to  his  conception  of  the  matter, 
no  man  can  be  engaged  by  any  other  modifica- 
tion of  interest  than  pecuniary  interest :  nor  is 
Aere,  according  to  him,  that  particle  of  this  sort 
of  interest,  so  impalpably  small,  to  the  force  of 
yhieh,  if  exerted  in  exciting  hint  to  mendacity, 
*t  lies  within  the  sphere  of  possibility  that  he 
sbdulc]  oppose  an  effectual  resistance.* 

•  See  Book  IX.  ExCLUsioy. 
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Of  this  error  in  theory,  the  practical  conse- 
quence (it  will  be  seen)  is  no  less  than  perpetual 
injustice,  with  that  perpetual  insecurity,  and 
that  perpetually  renewed  affliction,  which  are 
among  the  fruits  of  it. 

In  the  objects  designated  by  the  words  piea- 
sure  and  pain,  we  see  two  articles,  of  which  the 
importance  does  not  seem  much  exposed  to  be 
undervalued,  or  the  nature  very  liable  to  be 
misunderstood. 

By  reference  to  pleasure  and  pain ;  the  word 
motive,  in  all  its  several  acceptations,  and  the 
species  of  objects  comprised  under  that  genus, 
in  all  its  several  modifications,  receive,  now  at 
least,  (and,  so  far  as  concerns  the  subject  of 
evidence,  now  for  the  first  time),  a  clear  and 
determinate  signification.  So  many  distinguish- 
able sorts  of  pleasures  and  pai/is,  so  many  dis- 
tinguishable sorts  of  motives. 

On  the  one  hand,  veracity,  and,  so  far  as  de- 
pends on  attention,  verity — on  the  other  hand, 
mendacity — being  the  result  of  determinate 
motives  or  combinations  of  motives ; — what 
remains,  so  far  as  the  will  is  concerned  in  the 
production  of  those  opposite  results,  is — to  ob- 
serve; on  the  one  hand,  in  what  cases,  and  in 
■what  manner,  the  efficient  causes  in  question 
operate  in  the  beneficial  and  desirable  direction 
indicated  by  the  words  veracity  and  verity, 
that  is,  in  favour  of  correctness  and  complete- 
ness ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  what  cases  and  in 
what  manner,  the  same  efficient  causes  (for  in 
both  instances  they  will  be  found  to  be  at 
bottom  the  same)  operate  in  the  pernicious 
and  undesirable  direction  indicated  by  the  word 
mendacity. 
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Considered  in  the  character  of  an  efficient 
cause  of  veracity  and  verity  in  testimony,  a 
motive  of  any  description  may  be  termed  a  vera- 
city or  verity-promoting,  or  mendacity-restrain- 
ing, motive. 

Considered  in  the  character  of  an  efficient 
•cause  of  mendacity  or  bias,  and  thence  of  false- 
hood, a  motive  of  any  description  may  be 
termed  a  mendacity-prompting,  exciting,  or  in- 
citing, motive. 

On  these  definitions  may  be  grounded  a  sort 
<rf  aphorism  or  axiom,  which,  in  the  character  of 
a  help  to  conception  and  to  memory,  may  be 
not  altogether  without  its  use.  On  every  occa- 
sion, the  probability  of  veracity,  and  thence,  so 
fu  as  depends  upon  will^  of  correctness  and 
completeness  in  testimony,  is  as  the  sum  of  the 
force  of  the  mendacity-restraining  to  the  sum 
erf  the  mendacity-exciting  motives. 

Section  II. — Ani/  motive  may  operate  as  a  came 
either  ofvea^acity  or  of  mendacity. 

Of  the  causes  of  mendacity  and  veracity,  the 
list  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  causes  of  human 
action :  no  action  so  good  or  so  bad,  that  it  may 
not  'have  had  any  sort  of  motive  for  its  cause. 
This  is  what  has  been  already  stated,  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  put  beyond  doubt,  by  a  general 
survey  of  the  whole  stock  of  motives,  elsewhere.* 

No  action,  good  or  bad,  without  a  motive :  an 
action  without  a  motive,  is  an  effect  without  a 
cause.  •  Yet  men  stand  excluded  by  whole 
shoals  and  classes  from  the  faculty  of  being 
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made  to  serve  in  the  character  of  witnesses,  for 
no  other  reason  than  their  standing  expoised  to 
the  action  of  this  or  that  species  of  motive ! 

No  action,  good  or  bad,  or  even  of  the  class 
of  those  termed  indifferent  (a  class  which, 
strictly  speaking,  has  no  existence*) — ^no  action 
whatsoever  without  a  motive.  To  actiohs  of 
atomical  and  almost  invisible  importance,  cor- 
respond motives  of  atomical  and  equally  in- 
visible force.  . 

To  judge  whether  a  motive  be  capable  of 
giving  birth  to  mendacious  testimony  exhibited 
in  a  court  of  justice,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
observe  what  sort  of  result  it  must  be  that  is 
expected  to  ensue  from  the  evidence  in  ques- 
tion ;  that  is,  from  the  decision  which  will  na- 
turally and  properly  be  grounded  on  that  evi- 
dence, taking  it  for  true.  Applying  this  test  to  the 
several  sorts  of  motives,  we  shall  find  that  there 
is  not  one  of  them  that  is  not  capable  of  giving 
birth  to  mendacious  testimony :  mat  there  is  not 
one  that  would  not,  in  certain  cases,  be  necessa- 
rily productive  of  that  effect,  supposing  the  force 
of  it  to  be  unchecked  by  that  of^  any  other  mo- 
tive or  motives.  As  there  is  no  sort  of  pleasure 
or  pain  to  which  it  may  not  happen  to  a  man  to 
be  subjected,  in  consequence  ot  the  decision  of 
a  court  of  justice;  it  follows  of  course  that  there  is 
no  sort  of  motive  by  which  he  may  not  be  urged 
to  do  whatever  is  in  his  power,  towards  pro- 
curing the  decision  by  which  the  pleasure  in 

• 

*  Whatever  act  affords  any  the  minutest  particle  of  aatii- 
faction,  of  pleasure,  or  removes  or  prevents  any  the  least 
particle  of  pain,  is,  in  so  far,  good.  In  this  case  are  the 
great  majority  of  human  acts,  even  in  the  instance  of  the 
most  atrocious  malefactor  that  ever  lived. 
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question  may  be  secured  to  him,  or  the  pain 
averted.  And  unless  the  force  of  any  such  mo- 
tive be  counteracted  by  a  stronger  motive,  it 
will  of  course  lead  him  to  commit  mendacity 
in  that  view,  if  mendacity  be  the  most  probable 
means  which  occurs  to  him  of  effecting  his 
object. 

As  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  motives,  there 
is  nc^e  which  is  not  capable  of  producing  men- 
dacity, sp  in  the  whole  catalogue  there  is  none, 
the  force  of  which  is  not  liable  occasionally  to 
act  upon  the  mind  in  a  direction  tending  to^nsure 
its  adherence  to  the  line  of  truth. 

On  the  same  individual  occasion,  a  motive  of 
the  same  kind,  operating  on  different  persons  at 
the  same  time,  may  prompt  one  of  them  to 
speak  true,  the  other  to  speak  false. 

Take  the .  motive  of  self-preservation :  self- 
preservation  from  legal  punishment.  In  the 
character  of  defendants  on  a  criminal  charge, 
two  persons  are  under  examination.  One  of 
them  is  innocent :  his'  interest  is  manifestly  to 
speak  true :  every  true  fact  he  brings  to  view 
that  is  pertinent  to  the  object  of  inquiry,  ope- 
rates in  his  favour  in  the  character  of  circum- 
stantial evidence.  The  other  is  guilty:  the 
true  facts,  if  brought  to  view,  would  operate 
towards  his  conviction,  in  the  character  of  arti- 
cles of  criminative  circumstantial  evidence: 
accordingly,  under  this  apprehension,  he  either 
suppresses  the  mention  of  them,  or  denies  their 
^istence,  substituting  or  not  substituting  in 
the  room  of  them  false  facts  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, adapted  to  the  purpose. 

On  the  same   individual  occasion,  the  self-- 

VOL.    I.  o 
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same  motive,  operating  on  the  same  person  at 
the  same  time,  may  prompt  him,  in  relation  to 
one  fact  to  speak  true,  in  relation  to  another  to 
speak  false. 

The  guilty  defendant  is  under  examination 
as  before.  Various  questions  are  put  to  him, 
tending  to  draw  from  him  the  admission  or  the 
denial  (say  the  admission)  of  so  many  various 
facts.  These  facts  are  all  true;  all  of  them 
in  their  tendency  operating  ag;ainst  him  in  the 
character  of  circumstantial  evidence.  Within 
the  compass  of  twenty-four  hours,  suppose  he 
was  at  four  different  places  s|3ecified.  Self- 
preservation  is  his  object,  an  object  he  is 
willing  to  imrchase,  and  at  any  price.  In 
regard  to  three  of  the  four  facts,  mendacity, 
he  sees  clearly,  presents  not  the  smallest 
chance  of  being  of  use :  these  facts,  he  un- 
derstands, will  be  proved  against  him  by  other 
evidence;  and  mendacity,  being  thus  detected, 
would  operate  against  him  in  the  character  of 
a  criminative  circumstance.  The  fourth,  he 
hopes,  may  not  be  thus  capable  of  other  proof. 
What  in  this  case  will  he  do  ?  He  will  admit 
the  three  first  facts,  and  in  respect  to  those 
facts,  speak  true  :  he  will  deny  the  fourth,  and, 
in  respect  to  that,  speak  false. 

Mendacity  or  veracity  will  in  each  instance 
be  the  result,  according  as,  in  that  particular 
instance,  the  force  of  the  mendacity-prompting, 
or  say  seducing,  motives,  or  that  of  the  vera- 
city-insuring, or  say  tutelary,  motives,  is  the 
strongest. 
^^  There  is  no  species  of  motive  but  what  is 

^^L         capable  of  existing    in,    and    acting  with,  any 

^      J 
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degree  of  force,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
or,  at  least,  a  degree  in  practical  effect  equal 
to  the  highest. 

There  is  no  species  of  motive,  of  the  effective 
fiyrce  of  which,  in  any  given  instance,  any 
tolerably  grounded  estimate  can  be  formed, 
without  a  survey  made  of  the  several  influen- 
cing circumstances  in  the  situation  of  the  wit- 
ness, on  which  the  effective  force  of  the  motive 
depends :  which  survey  cannot  be  completely 
made  without  a  vivd-voce  examination  taken  of 
the  witness  himself,  having  for  its  object  the 
bringing  of  those  circumstances  to  light. 

There  is  no  one  species  of  motive,  of  the 
effective  force  of  which,  any  certain  prediction 
can  be  made,  even  after  a  survey  taken,  and 
taken  in  the  best  manner,  of  the  several  influ- 
encing circumstances  above-mentioned. 

Although  there  be  some  species  of  motives  of 
which  the  force  is  upon  a  medium  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  others ;  yet,  as  they  are 
capable  of  acting,  each  of  them,  according  to 
circumstances,  with  any  degree  of  force  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  tolerably  well-grounded  prediction 
with  respect  to  the  comparative  probability  of 
mendacity  or  veracity,  from  the  mere  observa- 
tion, that,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  the  wit- 
ness is  subjected  to  the  action  of  this  or  that 
species  of  motive. 

These  two  axioms  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated. 

No  species  of  motive  but  is  capable  of  opera- 
ting in  the  character  of  a  mendacity-exciting 
cause. 

With  but  slight  exception,  and  with  none 
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that  is  worth  noticing  for  this  purpose,  no  spe- 
cies of  motive  but  is  capable  of  operating  with 
any  degree  of  force. 

In  the  non-observation  of  these  fundamen- 
tally important  truths,  lies  the  main  root  of  the 
exclusionary  system,  already  spoken  of-r-that 
system  of  misrule,  the  exposure  of  which  in 
detail  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  work. 

Section  111.— Of  the  four  sanctions,  considered 
as  causes  of  trusttvortkiness  or  untrustworthiness 
in  testimony 

By  interests  and  motives,  so  far  as  depends 
upon  the  state  of  the  will,  are  (as  hath  been 
seen)  produced,  in  so  far  as  it  happens  to  them 
to  be  produced,  correctness  and  completeness 
in  testimony.  By  those  same  psychological 
powers,  so  far  as  depends  upon  the  will,  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  produced,  in  so  far  as  it 
happens  to  them  to  be  produced,  the  directly 
opposite  qualities,  incorrectness  and  incom- 
pleteness. * 

But,  in  each  pair,  the  opposite  qualities  are 
in  such  sort  opposite  as  to  be  mutually  incom- 
patible. Incapable  of  existing  both  of  them  in 
the  same  instance ;  in  each  instance,  which  is 
it  that  shall  have  place  ? 

All  depends  upon  the  occasion  :  of  the  two 
opposite  sets  of  forces,  on  one  occasion  we  shall 
see  the  one  set  prevail,  on  another  occasion  the 
other. 

One  leading  distinction,  however,  may  be 
remarked  at  the  outset.  Of  the  tutelary 
forces,  the  efficient  causes  of  correctness  and 
completeness,  the  operation  (as  will  be  seen)  is 
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constant— operating  on  all  occasions :  while,  of 
the  seductive  forces — the  eflScient  causes  of 
incorrectness  and  incompleteness— the  opera- 
tion is  but  casual,  brought  about  by  particular 
incidents  and  situations.* 

The  general  prevalence  of  correctness  and 
completeness  over  the  opposite  qualities  in  tes- 
timony, is  a  matter  of  fact  out  of  the  reach  of 
dispute,  and  a  state  of  things,  the  existence  of 
which  may  be  regarded  as  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  mankind :  it  is  to  the 
general  predominance  of  the  tutelary  forces 
over  the  seductive,  that  this  prevalence  of  truth 
over  falsehood  is  to  be  ascribed. 

Be  it  in  the  correct  direction,  or  in  the  sinister 
and  seductive  direction  that  it  acts — it  is  still  by 
interest,  operating  in  some  shape  or  other  in  the 
•  character  of  a  motive,  that  (so  far  as  depends 
upon  the  state  of  the  will)  the  state  of  the  tes- 
timony in  respect  of  correctness  and  complete- 
ness is  produced.  But  whether  it  be  the  act 
of  giving  testimony,  or  any  other  sort  of  act, 
that  constitutes  the  occasion  on  which  they  are 
considered  as  operating;  these  forces,  consi- 
dered in  respect  of  the  direction  (viz.  the 
straight  direction)  most  frequently  and  habi- 
tually assumed  by  them,  have  in  another 
placet  been  considered  as  acting  in  various 
gToupes ;  to  each  of  which  groupes  the  name 

^  By  a  tutelary  motive  is  meant,  any  motive,  which  on  the 
occasion  in  question  prompts  the  person  in  question  to  do 
right.  By  a  seductive  motive,  any  motive  which  prompts 
him  to  do  wrong. — See  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of 
Morals  and  Legislation;  Chapter  10,  Motives. 

-f*  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legis- 
lation. 
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of  a  sanction,  in  confonnity  to  a  usage  already 
found  established,  has  been  attached :  the 
principle  of  combination  being,  in  each  instance, 
the  source  from  whence  the  pains  and  pleasures 
acting  thus  in  the  character  of  interests  and 
motives,  are  seen  or  supposed  to  flow. 

According  to  this  principle  of  division,  there 
are  four  distinguishable  sanctions ;  the  physi- 
cal, the  legal  or  political,  the  moral  or  popular^ 
and  the  religious :  which  three  last  may,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  seat  of  the  pains  and  pleasures 
immediately  belonging  to  them,  be  comprised 
together  under  the  collective  appellation  of 
psychological. 

To  the  physical  sanction  may  be  referred  all 
pains  and  pleasures  which  are  capable  of  being 
produced,  and  habitually  are  produced,  by  the 
operation  of  causes  purely  natural ;  without  the 
intervention  of  any  of  the  powers,  from  which 
the  pains  and  pleasures  belonging  to  any  of 
those  other  sanctions  derive,  or  are  supposed  to 
derive,  their  existence.* 

To  the  legal,  or  say  the  political^  sanction 

*  Under  this  head  must  also  be  included,  (allhough,  the 
seat  of  them  being  in  the  mind,  the  sanction  belonging  to 
them  should  in  that  respect  be  referred  to  the  psychological 
class),  all  such  pains  and  pleasures  as  conaint  in,  or  are 
attached  to,  the  e-vpeclatioa  of  pains  or  pleasures  pitrelf 
physical.  For,  strictly  KpeaWing,  it  is  not  so  much  by  the 
physical  sensation,  as  by  the  prospect  of  it,  that  the  effect  in 
question,  produced  on  human  conduct,  is  produced. 

t  [Legal  or  poKticai. l^Though  in  general  the  objects 
designated  by  these  epithets  will  be  found  to  coincide,  the 
hand  of  law  being  the  hand  mostly  employed  by  political 
government  in  tlic  distribution  of  good  and  eril  on  the  score 
of  reward  and  punishmetit,  more  especially  on  the  score  of 
punishment;  they  are  not  however  absolutely  identical:  the 
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may  be  deferred  all  such  pains  or  pleasures  as 
are  capable  of  being  expected  at  the  hand  of 
law  and  government :  padns,  which,  expected 
from  that  quarter,  and  considered  as  expressly 
designed  to  influence  action,  assume  the  name 
of  punishment :  pleasures,  which,  expected  from 
that  quarter,  and  considered  as  designed  to 
influence  action,  assume  the  name  of  reward. 

As  there  is  scarce  a  pain  or  pleasure,  whe- 
ther of  the  physical  class  or  the  psychological, 
which  may  not  immediately  or  remotely  be 
produced  by  the  hand  of  political  power,  and 
thus  assume  the  shape  of  punishment  or  re- 
ward ;  hence  it  may  be  understood,  that  the 
circumstance,  by  which  the  pains  and  pleasures 
capable  of  emanating  from  the  legal  or  political 
sanction,  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
physical,  is,  not  so  much  the  nature  of  the 
sensations  themselves,  as  the  quarter  whence 
they  are  looked  for,  the  source  from  which  they 
are  expected  to  flow. 

To  the  moral,  or  say  the  popular*  sanction, 

political  sanction  comprising  in  its  extent  the  whole  mass  of 
good  and  eWl  capable  of  being  distributed  and  applied  by 
the  hand  of  government.  Good  and  evil,  especially  gooo, 
are  capable  of  being  distributed,  and  in  practice  are  distri- 
buted, by  the  hand  of  government, — and  that  not  only  on 
other  scores,  but  even  on  the  scores  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, especially  reward — by  other  hands  than  that  of  law ; 
at  least,  by  others  than  that  of  the  judge :  and  this  not  only, 
as  they  are  but  too  apt  to  be,  improperly,  but  to  a  consider- 
able extent  even  consistently  with  strict  propriety— especially 
on  the  score  of  reward. 

•  [PopiUar  or  moraL] — Popular,  in  respect  of  the  persons 
at  whose  hands  the  pains  and  pleasures,  the  good  and  evil 
in  question,  are  expectable:  viz.  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  acting  in  their  individual  and  private  capa- 
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may  be  referred  all  such  pains  and  pleasures 
as  are  capable  of  being  expected  at  the  hands 
of  the  community  at  large — that  is,  of  such 
individual  members  of  it,  within  the  sphere  of 
whose  action  it  may  happen  to  the  condition  of 
the  individual  in  question,  in  his  supposed 
character  of  witness,  to  be  comprised:  such 
individuals  acting,  on  the  occasions  in  question, 
in  pursuance  of  whatsoever  liberty  of  indiffer- 
ence is  left  to  them  by  the  law ;  and  accord- 
ingly, at  pleasure,  rendering,  or  forbearing  to 
render,  to  him,  any  such  services  as  they  are 
left  at  liberty  to  render  or  to  withhold  at  plea- 
sure ;  and  producing  on  his  part,  or  forbearing 
to  produce,  any  such  uneasinesses  as,  in  his 
instance,  they  are  in  like  manner  left  at  liberty 
to  produce  at  pleasure. 

From  the  catalogue  of  the  pains  referable  to 
this  sanction,  are  obviously  excluded  all  those 
severer  pains  which,  for  their  infliction,  require 
the  uncontrollable  and  irresistible  hand  of  law. 
But,  with  this  exception,  the  pains  as  well  as 
pleasures  referable  to  this  sanction,  and  ema- 
nating from  this  source,  may  be  said  nearly  to 
coincide  with  the  pains  and  pleasures  referable 
to  the  artificial  source  just  mentioned.     When 

city,  and  not  any  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  thepolitical  sanction, 
in  the  character  of  public  functionaries :  moral,  in  respect 
of  the  degree  in  which  the  rules  of  action  received  in  the 
character  of  rules  of  morality^  rules  for  the  government  of 
moral  conduct  (abstraction  made  of  the  force  of  law,  and 
the  other  motives  referable  to  the  political  sanction)  depend 
upon  this  sanction  for  their  observance.  Abstraction  made 
of  the  force  of  the  political  sanction,  and  of  that  of  the 
religious,  it  is  bv  the  popular  sanction,  as  above  described, 
in  conjunction  with  the  physical,  that  human  conduct  in  all 
its  modifications  is  determined. 
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n^atwe  action  is  taken  into  the  accoant  as 
well  as  positive, — negative  action,  to  which  much 
greater  liberty  is,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
-must  be,  left  by  law  than  to  positive  ;  it  will  be 
^seen  that,  of  the  pains  to  which  a  man  can  be 
subjected  by  law,  there  is  not  one  to  which,  in 
a  way  more  or  less  immediate,  it  may  not 
happen  to  a  man  to  be  subjected  by  the  free 
agency  left  to  individuals:  viz,  in  this  sense, 
that,  by  means  of  some  service  or  other  which 
it  was  left  free  to  tliem  to  render  or  not,  he 
might  by  this  or  that  individual  have  been,  pre- 
served  from  it. 

To  the  religious  sanction  are  to  be  referred, 
all  such  pains  and  pleasures  as  are  capable  of 
being  expected  at  the  hands  of  an  invisible 
Ruler  of  the  universe. 

In  so  far  as  the  pains  and  pleasures  expected 
itom  this  supernatural  source  are  regarded  as 
eventually  liable  to  be  experienced  in  the  pre- 
sent life,  they  comprehend  and  coincide  with 
the  aggregate  multitude  of  the  pains  and  plea- 
sures belonging  to  the  other  sanctions :  in  so  far 
as  they  are  regarded  as  liable  to  be  experi- 
enced in  a  life  to  come,  they  are  inconceivable 
and  indescribable  as  the  Being  from  whose 
hand  they  are  expected  to  emanate. 

Section  IV. — Operation  of  the  physical  sanction, 
for  and  against  correctness  and  completeness  in 
testimony. 

In  the  case  of  the  political,  popular,  and  re- 
ligious sanctions ;  among  the  pains  and  plea- 
sures respectively  belonging  to  them,  there 
is  not  one,  the  expectation  of  which  is  not 
capable  of  operating  in  the  character  of  an 
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efficient  cause  of,  or  at  least  a  security 
for,  correctness  and  completeness  in  testi- 
mony; since,  in  all  these  several  instances, 
the  production  of  the  pain  or  pleasure  in 
question  in  the  bosom  of  the  supposed  witness, 
is  the  result  of  a  will  different  from,  and  extra- 
neous to,  his  own ;  the  will  of  some  other 
being  or  beings :  and  in  each  case,  among  the 
several  pains  and  pleasures,  the  production  of 
which  is  in  the  power  of  the  being  in  question, 
it  depends  upon  his  will  to  apply,  in  the  case  in 
question,  whichsoeverof  those  forces  he  pleases. 
In  the  case  of  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the 
physical  sanction,  in  so  far  as  applying  to  the 
purpose  here  in  question;  no  such  extraneous 
will,  nor  indeed  any  will  at  all,  taking  any  part 
in  their  production ;  the  only  pain  or  pleasure 
that  has  place,  is  one  that  grows  of  itself,  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  case.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
a  pain  only ;  and  this  pain,  the  pain  of  labour 
(mental  labour),  or  exertion ;  and  the  tfiotme 
corresponding  to  this  pain,  is  the  lovt  of  ease. 

To  relate  incidents  as  they  have  really  hap- 
pened,* is  the  work  of  the  memory  :  to  relate 
them  otherwise  than  as  they  have  really  happen- 
ed, is  the  work  of  the  invention.  But,  generally 
speaking,  comparing  the  work  of  the  memory 
with  that  of  the  invention,  the  latter  will  be  found 
by  much  the  harder  work.  The  ideas  presented 
by  the  memory  present  themselves  in  the  firstin- 
stance,  and  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord  :  the 
ideas  presented  by  the  invention,  by  the  imagina- 
tion, do  not  present  themselves  without  labour  and 

•  I  mean  as.  to  the  narrator,  they  have  really  appeared  to 
happeo.  With  this  explanalion.  the  expression  as  they  have 
really  happened,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  more  correct 
expression,  to  save  words. 
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exertion.  In  the  first  instance  come  the  true  facts 
presented  by  the  memory,  which  facts  must  be 
put  aside :  they  are  constantly  presenting  them- 
selves, and  as  constantly  must  the  door  be  shut 
against  them.  The  false  facts,  for  which  the 
imagination  is  drawn  upon,  are  not  to  be  got  at 
without  effort :  not  only  so,  but,  if,  in  the  search 
made  after  them,  any  at  all  present  themselves, 
different  ones  will  present  themselves  for  the 
same  place  :  to  the  labour  of  investigation  is 
thus  added  the  labour  of  selection. 

Hence  an  axiom  of  mental  pathology,  applica- 
ble to  the  present  case :  an  axiom  expressive  of  a 
matter  of  fact,  which'may  be  stated  as  the  primary 
and  fundamental  cause  of  veracity  in  man.  The 
work  of  the  memory,  is  in  general  easier  than 
that  of  the  invention.  But  to  consult  the  me- 
mory alone  in  the  statement  given,  is  veracity : 
mendacity  is  the  quality  displayed,  so  far  as  the 
invention  is  employed. 

The  love  of  ease, — ^in  other  words,  the  desire 
of  avoiding  the  pain  of  mental  exertion, — ^is 
therefore  a  motive,  the  action  of  which  tends,  on 
every  occasion,  with  more  or  less  force  and 
effect,  to  confine  the  discourse  of  a  man  within 
the  pale  of  truth. 

But  the  pain  which  in  this  case  acts  on  the 
side  of  veracity,  which  acts  as  a  sort  of  pu- 
nishment attaching  upon  the  first  tendency  and 
leaning  towards  the  path  of  mendacity — ^which 
acts,  therefore,  as  a  sort  of  restrictive  force, 
confining  the  discourse  within  the  path  of  truth, 
—is  a  punishment  which  arises  immediately  and 
spontaneously'out  of  the  offence ;  which  arises  of 
itself,  without  need  of  the  interposition  of  the 
will  of  any  other  being,  divine  or  human,  to*  ap- 
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.plyit^  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  three  sanctions. 
The  sanction  to  which  this  pain,  this  motive, 
belongs,  is  therefore  that  which  has  been  termed 
the  physical.  It  is  the  same  sanction  by.  which 
a  man  stands  prohibited  from  striking  his  hand 
against  the  edge  of  a  knife,  or  holding  it  in  the 
flame  of  the  candle. 

Such  would  be  the  case,  even  if  the  chance  in 
favour  of  correctness  rested  on  no  other  batts 
than  the  influence  of  the  physical  sanction,  as 
above  described,  taken  by  itself.  But  when  the 
influence  of  the  moral  sanction  is  brought  upon 
the  carpet,  the  disproportion  receives  an  ulterior 
increase. 

The  act  of  reporting  as  true  that  which  is 
not  true, — such  a  transgression  of  the  line  d 
truth,  even  when  not  attended  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  departure,  is  a  mode  of  conduct 
against  which  the  moral  sanction  points  its  c^i* 
sure  with  a  certain  degree  of  force :  much  more, 
when  the  departure  is  regarded  as  attended  with 
that  vicious  consciousness.  The  labour  of  in-*- 
vention,  consequently,  is  increased :  since  the 
story  must  be  framed,  not  only  so  as  to  answer 
a  present  purpose,  by  deceiving  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  but,  if  possible,  so  as  not  to 
draw  down  upon  the  inventor  the  pain  of  public 
disesteem,  by  being  subsequently  discovered  to 
be  false. 

The  axiom  above  brought  to  view  is  not  a 
mere  barren  speculation,  but  of  very  high  im- 
portance with  reference  to  practice.  Applied 
to  English  law,  it  will  serve  to  justify  the  ad- 
mission of  a  class  of  evidence  which  of  late  yean 
has  been  admitted,  but  which  in  former  timei 
had  been  excluded.     I  mean  the  testimony  oi 
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ncm-adults  of  a  tender  age.  Is  th6  child  suffi- 
ciently instructed  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  an  oath  ?  Upon  the  ground  of 
this  question  has  the  decision,  with  regard  to 
the  admission  or  rejection  of  the  child's  testi- 
mony, been  customarily  placed.  In  another 
place,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  the  fallaci- 
ousness of  such  ground.  In  return  to  the  sud- 
denly put  and  unforeseeable  question  that  will  be 
respectively  grounded  upon  each  preceding 
answer, — is  it,  under  these  circumstances,  most 
likely  that  the  memory,  or  the  invention,  shall 
on  each  occasion  be  the  fund  to  which,  for  the 
matter  of  each  respective  answer,  he  will  have 
recourse  ?  .  Of  the  two,  this  would  seem  to  be 
the  more  reasonable  question. 

In  the  matter  of  feet  of  which  the  above  axiom 
is  the  expression,  we  already  find  a  cause  ade- 
quate to  account  for  the  predominance  of  vera- 
city over  mendacity  :  a  cause,  of  tlie  due  con- 
sideration of  which,  the  natural  tendency  will 
be  to  confirm  or  increase  our  confidence  in 
human  testimony,  independently  of  whatever 
security  for  veracity  may  be  afforded  by  the 
influence  of  the  three  other  sanctions. 

Children  (says  a  proverb  one  sometimes 
hears)  children  and  fools  tell  truth.  There 
is  something  offensive  in  the  proverb :  there 
is  a  sort  of  immoral  turn  in  it,  a  sort  of  inti- 
mation, as  mischievous  as  it  is  false,  of  a  natu- 
ral connexion  between  veracity  and  folly.  On 
the  first  mention  of  it,  one  conceives  it  to  have 
had  for  its  author  a  species  of  knave,  who, 
as  such,  is  a  species  of  fool ;  for,  though  all 
folly  is  not  knavery,  yet  there  is  no  knavery 
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that  is  not  folly.  When  the  covering  of  immo-: 
rality  Mid  folly  is  stripped  off  from  it,  its  foun- 
dation, however,  ap))ears  to  be  laid  in  natixrej 
It  had  been  observed  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
veracity  in  man  was  more  frequent  than  menda- 
city, truth  than  falsehood  :  that  this  frequency 
was  particularly  great  among  such  classes  of 
persons  as,  by  the  complexion  of  their  under- 
standings, were  less  sensible  to  the  action  of  a 
distant  interest;  such  as  that  sort  of  interest 
commonly  must  be,  by  which,  on  occasions  of 
importance,  such  as  those  which  come  before 
a  court  of  justice,  a  man  can  be  influenced  to 
step  aside  from  the  path  of  truth.  By  the  first 
impulse,  by  the  impulse  of  the  universal  princi'* 
ciple  above  delineated,  by  a  sort  of  instmctivA 
impulse,  the  line  in  which  a  man's  discourse  is 
urged  is  invariably  the  line  of  veracity — of  truth: 
it  is  only  by  reflection,  reflection  on  the  distant 
advantage  supposed  to  be  obtainable  by  false- 
hood, that  a  man's  footsteps  can  be  turned  aside 
out  of  that  line. 

Whatsoever  be  its  direction ;  in  the  absence  of 
all  rival  powers,  the  love  of  ease,  minute  as  is 
the  greatest  force  which,  on  these  trivial  occa^^ 
sions,  can  be  applied  by  it,  is  in  every  instance 
omnipotent,  the  power  that  workcth  all  in  all.* 

"  The  extreme  minuteness  of  the  quantity  of  labour,  the 
desire  of  avoiding  which,  composes,  in  this  case.tlie  motive  « 
determinative  force,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  consd- 
luting  any  objection  agaioat  a  theory  which  consists  is' 
lolhing  more  than  the  simple  enunciation  of  a  few  iadiapu-, 
»ble  facta.  It  is  by  forces  thus  impalpably  minute,  itiat ' 
the  whole  system  of  psychological  conduct  is  regulated  and 
determined.     In  a  material  balance,   constructed   as   sonM 
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I  But, — that,  in  every  instance,  to  the  insuring 
of  verity  in  contradiction  to  falsity,  tlie  force  of 
this  commanding  principle  applies  itself ; — to  this 
proposition,  before  it  can  be  brought  to  an  exact 
coincidence  with  the  line  of  truth,  some  limita- 
tion, and  that  not  an  inconsiderable  one,  will 
require  to  be  applied. 

To  prevent  the  testimony  from  being  false  in 
Mo,  will,  indeed,  require  less  exertion  than  the 
opposite  course :  but  to  render  it,  and  in  every 
circumstance,  a  correct  and  cwwp/ete  picture  of 
the  fact,  will,  at  the  same  time,  frequently  require 
more  exertion  than,  without  some  degree  of  un- 
easiness, could  be  bestowed.  In  proportion  as 
tiie  balance  inclines  to  this  side,  here  then,  sup- 
posing the  result  to  depend  on  the  physical 
sanction  alone,  here  would  be  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  falsehood.* 


have  been  known  to  be  constructed,  one  five-hundredth  part 
of  a  grain  has  been  known  to  be  sufficient  to  determine  the 
descent  on  either  side :  and  were  it  not  (or  friction  and  the  vis 
inertuB,  a  five-millionth  part  would  be  equally  efficacious. 

*  Operating  by  itselt,  the  efficiency  of  the  physical  sanc- 
tion is  not  altogether  so  sure  in  regard  to  the  production  of 
completeness  in  testimony  as  in  regard  to  the  production  of 
correctness*  Production  of  completeness  requires  attention^ 
▼iz.  attention  directed  to  that  purpose:  to  attention,  as  well 
as  to  invention,  when  raised  to  a  certain  pitch,  exertion, 
labour  of  mind,  is  necessary — labour,  over  and  above  what 
is  necessary  to  the  giving  expression  to  imperfect  fragments. 
Here  then  is  a  force,  which,  to  be  overcome,  requires  an  ex- 
citing force  over  and  above  what  is  sufficient  to  produce 
correctness.  This  exciting  force  cannot  be  any  other  than 
that  of  some  special  interest.  If,  then,  no  such  interest  is 
•acting  upon  the  mind,  completeness,  unless  by  accident,  will 
not  have  place :  the  testimony,  how  correct  soever,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  will  not,  to  the  purpose  in  question, — will  not,  to 
thepurpose  of  preventing  deception, — be  complete. 

The  possibihty  of  incompleteness  will,  it  is  evident,  be 
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The  result  is,  that,  under  the  physical  sanction, 
(supposing  its  force  the  only  force  in  action),  so 
far  as  depends  upon  it'ill,  falsehood  i«  toto  would 
never  have  place ;  falsehood  in  circumstance 
would  be  frequent :  truth  would,  in  every  case, 
constitute  the  ground ;  but  that  ground  would 
be  frequently  receiving  a  tincture  of  falsehood: 
and,  the  more  complex  and  extensive  the  ground^ 
the  deeper  and  more  extensive  would  the  tinc- 
ture be  naturally  apt  to  be. 

Thus  far  no  interest  is  supposed  to  have 
place,  other  than  that  weak,  though,  in  default 
of  all  opposing  interest,  adequately-operating 
interest,  the  interest  created  by  the  aversion 
to  labour.  But  let  the  case  be  open  to  any 
other  interest— to  any  other  motive— acting  in  a 
sinister  direction  ;  there  is  not  any  species  of  in- 
terest so  weak,  tlie  force  of  which  is  not  capable' 
of  existing  in  a  degree  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  correctly- acting  force  of  the  physical  sanc- 
tion, and  in  such  sort  that  falsehood,  even  in 
toto,  shall  be  the  result:  all  these  motives, 
however,  act  more  frequently  on  the  side  rf 
truth  than  on  that  of  falsehood. 

The  more  particularly  the  nature  of  faumaa 
intercourse  comes  to  be  considered,  the  more 
thoroughly  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  it  is  not 
by  the  general  and  standing  interests  alone,  but 
by  the  particular  and  fleeting  interests  of  each 
moment  also,    that  the    property  of   truth  is. 

greater  and  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  complexity  of  die 
matter  of  fact  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  the  testimony; 
and  if  the  probability  of  incorrectness,  in  respect  of  such  parU 
as  are  reported,  receives  increase  also  from  tlie  same  cause, 
still  the  ratio  of  increase  will  not,  in  rc^d  to  incorrectaeB^ 
be  so  great  as  in  regard  to  incompletenesa. 


J 
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secured  to  the  general  tenor  of  human  discourse, 
in  particular,  it  is  only  by  niakiiig  known,  and 
4hat  truly,  something  that  he  thinks,  that  a  man 
can  obtain  what  he  wants.  For  a  number  of 
years,  reckoning  from  the  commencement  of 
the  power  of  locomotion,  we  are  all  necessarily 
subject  to  the  perpetual  exertion  of  the  power 
of  command.  But  the  power  of  command  can 
obtain  its  gratification  on  no  other  terms  than 
by  the  most  correct  adherence  to  the  line  of 
truth.  By  every  act  of  command,  a  desire  is 
made  known ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  de- 
sire fails  of  being  truly  stated,  it  is  certainly 
frustrated . 

Section  V. — Operatioii  of  the  moral  or  popular 
sanction,  for  and  against  correctness  and  com^ 
pleteness  in  testimony. 

Happiness,  in  almost  all  its  points,  is,  in  every 
individual,  brutes  scarcely  excepted,  the  most 
brutish  savages  not  excepted,  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  knowledge :  the  word  knowledge  not 
being  on  this  occasion  confined  in  its  application 
to  the  knowledge  of  those  recondite  facts,  which 
belong  to  the  domain  of  science.  But  in  all  cases, 
except  that  of  a  life  carried  on,  from  beginning 
to  end,  in  a  state  of  perfect  solitude,  knowledge 
depends  in  the  largest  proportion  upon  testi- 
mony :  and,  except  in  those  cases  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence,  in  which  falsehood  itself 
serves  to  lead  to  truth,*  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  it 
is  expressive  of  truth,  that  testimony  is  produc- 
tive of  knowledge. 

•  See  Book  V.  Circumstantial,  Chapter  5. 
VOL.    I,  P 
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All  the  confidence  we  can  ever  have,  or  hope 
to  have,  in  mankind,  either  under  the  law  or 
without  the  law, — all  the  reliance  we  can  place 
on  the  expectation  we  entertain  of  any  of  the 
innumerable  and  daily  services,  obligatory  or 
free,  which  we  stand  in  need  of  for  the  susten- 
tation  and  comfort  of  our  existence, — all  de- 
pends, by  a  connection  more  or  less  close  and 
immediate,  on  the  preponderance  of  men's  dis- 
position towards  the  side  of  veracity  and  truth. 
•  The  force  of  the  moral  or  popular  sanctiion 
coinciding  in  the  main  with  the  force  Of  general 
interest ;  hence  it  is,  that,  throughout  the  whole 
field  of  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  in 
every  state  of  society  (the  rudest  not  excepted), 
the  moral  or  popular  sanction  is,  with  only  here 
and  there  a  casual  exception,  found  in  action 
constantly  on  the  side  of  truth.* 

Of  the  degree  of  force  with  which  the  moral 
or  popular  sanction  acts  in  support  of  the  law 
or  rule  of  veracity,  a  more  striking  or  satisfac- 
tory exemplification  cannot  be  given,  than  the 
infamy  which  so  universally  attaches  upon  l^e 
character  of  liar,  and  the  violent  and  fi*equently 
insupportable  provocation  given  by  any  one 
who,  in  speaking  to,  or  in  the  presence  of,  an- 
other, applies  to  him  that  epithet, f 

^  Of  the  moral  or  popular  sanction,  however,  except  where 
the  force  of  it  is  assisted  by  interrogation, — of  the  moral  or 
popular  as  well  as  of  the  physical  sanction,  and  from  the 
same  causes,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  acts  with  less  effi- 
cacy in  the  procluction  of  completeness  than  of  correctness. 

t  Like  other  imputations,  this  imputation  is  not  the  lets 
galling,  but  apt  rather  to  be  the  more  galling,  to  a  oian, 
from  his  being  conscious  of  its  being  merited,  and  thence  ol 
the  probability  of  its  being  known  to  be  merited.  Accord- 
ingly, no  two  characters  fure  more  naturally  united,  in  die 
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There  has  not,  I  suppose,  existed  anywhere, 
at  any  time,  a  oonununity, — certainly  there  ex- 
ists not  among  the  civilized  communities  with 
which  we  have  intercourse,  one,  in  which  tike 
i^pellation  of  a  liar  is  not  a  term  of  reproach^ 
Among  the  most  egregious  and  notorious  liars 
that  ever  existed,  Tcannot  think  that  there  can 
ever  have  been  a  single  individual  to  Mrhom  it 
must  not  have  been  a  cause  of  pain»  as  often 
as  it  happened  to  him  to  hear  the  appellation 
applied  to  himself;  to  whom  it  would  not  have 
been  matter  of  relief  and  comfort,  had  it  been 
possible  for  him  to  have  disburthened  his  cha-* 
racter  from  the  load  of  it. 

Such  is  the  power  of  the  moral  or  popular  sanc*-^ 
tion,  when  applied  to  extra-judicial  testimony: 
to  that  sort  of  discourse  which  has  place  be^^ 
tween  man  and  man  in  the  miscellaneous  inter-^ 
course  of  life.  ' 

But  the  force  with  which  it  acts  in  behalf  of 
truth,  is  applied  with  much  more  energy,  as 
well  as  with  much  more  constancy,  when  (the 
importance  of  truth  being  the  same  in  both 
cases)  the  testimony  is  of  the  judicial  kind: 
delivered  on  a  judicial  occasion;  or  even  when 
not  delivered  on  a  judicial  occasion,  if  delivered 
in  contemplation  of  its  being  eventually  applied 
to  a  judicial  purpose.* 

same  person,  than  the  liar  and  the  bully :  the  function  of  the 
•bully  beipg  to  give  protection  to  the  liar. 

The  man  who,  on  hearing  imputed  to  him  a  supposed  act 
of  mendacity, — instead  of  endeayouring  to  shew  the  ground-^ 
leMneto  of  the  aspersion, — challenges  him  from  whence  it 
came,— gives  up  the  reputation  of  veracity,  as  it  were  in 
barter,  for  the  pleasure  of  revenge,  and  the  reputation  of 
courage. 

*  As  in  ciise  of  pre-appomted  evidence.  See  the  book  no 
(Book  IV). 
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In  the  maiQ,  and  upon  the  whole,  the  force  of 
the  moral  or  popular  sanction  acts  in  a  direc- 
tion favourable  to  general  happiness  and  virtue. 
In  the  main,  accordingly,  the  direction  taken 
by  this  same  force  is  favourable  to  that  particu- 
lar branch  of  virtue  which  consists  in  veracity. 
But,  to  the  proposition  by  which  this  predo- 
minant tendency  is  announced,  ere  its  limits  can 
be  brought  to  coincidence  with  the  line  of  truth, 
considerable  exceptions  will  require  to  be  made. 
One  capital  exception  has  for  its  cause  the 
repugnancy,  the  inbred  and  irremovable  re- 
pugnancy, that  exists  between  the  aggregate 
mass  of  the  precepts  by  which  it  prescribes 
good  conduct  in  general  and  prohibits  vice  in 
general,  and  that  particular  precept  by  which 
it  prescribes  veracity,  and  reprobates  the  oppo- 
site vice. 

Avoid  vicious  conduct,  conduct  prejudicial  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  community  of  which 
you  are  a  member,  yourself  included;  avoid 
vicious  conduct,  or  the  ill  opinion,  and  conse- 
quent ill  will  and  ill  offices,  of  the  community, 
will  attach  upon  you.  Avoid  vicious  conduct 
in  every  shape,  and  in  the  several  shapes  of 
mendacity,  and  falsehood  through  culpable  in- 
attention, among  tlie  rest. 

Thus  far,  we  have  the  result  of  its  action  on 
the  side  of  virtue.  But  now  comes  its  action 
on  the  side  of  vice.  Whatsoever  vicious  con- 
duct it  has  happened  to  you  to  fall  into,  con- 
ceal it  at  any  rate  from  the  public  eye  :  for  it 
is  only  in  proportion  as  it  falls  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  the 
public,  that  the  evil  consequences  held  up  to, 
view  will  take  place.     But,  by  h-ii,  by  whom 
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vicious  conduct  is  confessed,  it  is  not  concealed : 
by  him,  by  whom  after  it  has  taken  place  it  ig 
denied. to  have  taken  place,  it  is  or  may  be  con- 
cealed ;  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  men- 
dacity to  conceal  it. 

No  really  existing  person  could,  with  truth 
and  propriety,  be  represented  as  delivering  on 
one  and  the  same  occasion  these  repugnant  pre- 
cepts.    But  if  the  word  precept  be  on  this  oc- 
casion employed,  and  the  form  of  a  precept 
ghren  to  the  discourse  in  which  it  is  employed, 
it  is  in  pursuance  of  one  of  those  unavoidable 
metaphors  to  which  language  is  so  frequently 
compelled  to  have  recourse.    What  there  is  of 
sfrict  teaJity  in  the  case,  consists  of  two  mo- 
tive forces,  two  interests,  acting  at  the  same  time 
in  opposite  directions  on  the  human  mind  :   and 
between  tUese  motive  forces  the  opposition  in 
question  may  be  seen  actually  to  have  place. 
6y  confessing  what  he  has  done,  the  individual 
in   question  would  expose  himself  to  shame: 
bxjit  by  denying  what  he  has  done,  he  also  ex- 
poses himself  to  shame. 

Acted  upon  as  he  is  by  these  two  opposite 
foxMes, — ^by  which  of  them  will  the  line  of  his 
'Conduct,  in  regard  to  testimony,  be  determined? 
Ky  that  one  of  them  by  which,  at  the  moment 
^1^  question,  the  interest  of  the  greatest  value  is 
PT-esented  to  his  eyes  :  certainty  and  proximity, 
^hose  two  never-to-be-overlooked  dimensions, 
*^^ing  taken  into  the  account  of  value. 

On  this  occasion  (let  it  not  be  forgotten)  the 
!^^€stion  is,  not  what  is  most  fit  and  proper, 
*^^t  what  is  most  likely,  to  be  done.  The  di- 
*^iiima,  be  the  occasion  what  it  may,  is  a  dis- 
^^^ssing  one.      By  one  only  course  may  the 
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dilemma  be  avoided.  Avoid  vice  in  other  shapes, 
and  the  temptation  to  plunge  into  mendacity 
for  the  liope  of  escaping  from  that  shame  which 
follows  at  the  heels  of  vice,  will  not  assail  you: 
such  is  the  advice  in  which  the  virtue  of  vera- 
city joins  with  the  other  virtues. 

Of  the  other  exceptions  to  the  truth-pro- 
moting tendency  of  the  moral  sanction,  the 
origin  may  be  seen  in  the  opposition  between 
particular  interests  and  general.  The  force  of 
the  moral  sanction,  of  the  popular  sjinction, 
taken  in  its  greatest  extent,  is  composed  of  the 
general  interests  of  the  community  at  large. 
But,  in  every  political  community,  smaller  com- 
nmnities  or  aggregations  of  individuals  will  be 
found ;  each  aggregation  having  an  interest 
common  to  all  its  members,  but  opposite  to 
that  of  the  all -comprising  aggregate  to  which 
they  all  belong :  and  to  every  such  partial 
though  still  composite  interest,  to  every  such 
section  of  the  community,  corresponds  a  sec- 
tion of  the  popular  or  moral  sanction,  and  of 
the  moral  force  with  which  it  acts. 

A  sort  of  honour  is  to  be  found  among  thieves. 
So  it  has  often  been  observed,  and  truly :  but 
this  honour  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  dis- 
position to  pursue  that  interest,  to  be  impelled 
by  that  detached  portion  of  the  general  moral 
force,  by  which  the  members  of  the  predatory 
community    in   question    are    bound    together. 
The  whole  community  has  its  popular  or  moral 
sanction  upon  an  all-comprehensive  scale ;  tb» 
several  communities  of  thieves,  smugglers,  and^ 
all  other  communities  having  particular  interests 
acting  in  opposition   to  the   general  interest — 
nil  those  recognized,  or  not  recognized,  as  being" 
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included  in  the  more  comprehensive  class  or 
denomination  of  malefactors, — have  each  of 
them  a  sort  of  section  of  the  popular  or  moral 
sanction  to  itself.* 

It  is  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large, 
that  truth  alone  should  be  uttered;  that 'the 
language  of  mendacity  and  deception  should  be 
abstained  from,  on  every  judicial  occasion,  and 
on  almost  every  other  occasion :  abstained  from, 
although,  and  for  the  very  reason 4liat,  the  com- 
mission of  it  threatened  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
particular  interests  that  act  in  opposition  to  the 
general  interests : — to  the  common  interests,  for 
example,  of  thieves  and  smugglers. 

It  is  the  interest  of  the  community  tliat  truth 
should  be  revealed,  as  often  as  the  disclosure 
of  it  promises  to  be  conducive  to  the  bring- 
ing down  of  punishment  upon  the  heads  of 
thieyes  and  smugglers.  But  it  is  the  interest  of 
thieves  and  smugglers  that,  truth  should  never 
be  revealed,  but  always  concealed,  as  often  as 
Ae  disclosure  of  it  threatens  tp  be  conducive 

*  Instances  in  which  particular  classes  have  joined  in 
making  one  moral  rule  for  their  conduct  among  themselves, 
another  and  a  totally  different  rule  for  their  conduct  to- 
wards all  other  persons,  are  not  nnfrequent.  Such  is  uniformly 
found  to  be  the  case,  where  particular  classes  are  possessed 
of  so  much  power,  as  to  be  in  a  great  degree  independent  of 
the  good  or  ill  opinion  of  the  community  at  large.  In  the 
moral  code  of  the  West  India  slaveholders,  many  acts 
which  would  be  among  the  worst  of  crimes  if  committed 
against  a  white  man,  are  perfectly  innocent  when  the  subject 
of  them  is  a  negro.  For  white  and  black,  substitute  Ma- 
bomedan  and  Christian,  and  the  same  observation  holds 
good  with  respect  to  Turkey.  Substitute  orthodox  and 
heretic,  it  at  one  time  held  good  in  all  Catholic,  not  to  say  in 
adl  Christian  countries;  as  well  with  regard  to  the  other  virtues 
io  general  as  to  that  of  veracity  in  particular. — Editor. 
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to  the  bringing"  down  punishment  on  the  heads 
of  thieves  or  smugglers.  Among  these  male- 
factors, therefore,  the  section  of  tlie  moral  sanc- 
tion, which  applies  to  testimony,  prescribes 
mendacity,  while  it  prohibits,  and,  as  far  as 
may  be,  punishes,  veracity,  as  an  act  of  vice 
and  treachery. 

In  any  community,  composed  of  thieves  or 
smugglers,  is  any  act  of  depredation  committed 
by  one  member  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rest? 
The  force  of  the  moral  sanction  changes  now  its 
direction,  though  not  its  nature :  the  force  of 
this  section  of  the  popular  sanction  now  joins 
itself  to  that  of  the  whole.  Mendacity  is  recog- 
nised as  a  vice;  veracity,  as  a  virtue. 

The  interest  which  the.se  communities  of 
ftialefactors  have  in  mendacity,  would  not,  how- 
ever, have  succeeded  in  per\'erting  the  moral 
feelings  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  community, 
who  have  no  interest  but  in  the  universal  pre- 
valence of  veracity  ;  had  not  the  sinister  interest 
of  thieves  and  smugglers  found  to  this  purpose 
a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  sinister  interest  of 
lawyers.  i 

Under  every  system,  every  mercenary  lawyer 
— under  the  fee-gathering  system,  every  lawyer 
without  exception, — has  an  interest,  as  unques- 
tionably, though  not  as  uniformly,  opposite  t» 
the  general  interest,   as  that  which  forms  th^ 
bond  of   union    in    communities  of  thieves  oc^ 
smugglers.     Under  that  system,  every  lawyer^ 
without  exception,  the  whole  fraternity  together^ 
with  the  judges  at  their  head,  have  a  particulac" 
interest  in  common  with  the  interests  of  male—; 
factors  and  wrong-doers  of  every  description:^ 
not  excepting  thieves  and  smugglers.      It  i^3 
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their  interest  that  lawsuits^ — understand  those 
and  those  alone  which  are  pregnant  with  fees, — 
lawsuits,  by  whatsoever "  name  distinguished, 
action  or  prosecution,  may  abound  to  the  utmost 
pitch.  That  prosecutions  may  abound,  it  is  their 
interest  that  crimes  of  all  sorts  may  abound : 
that  actions  may  abound,  it  is  their  interest  that 
wrongs  of  all  sorts  may  abound  :  as  well  those 
wrongs  of  which  the  hand  of  the  judge  is  the 
pretended  avenger,  as  those  of  which  it  is 
the  unacknowledged  instrument.  It  is  their 
interest  that  wrongs  of  all  sorts  be  sometimes 
punished,  lest  plaintiffs  be  discouraged,  and  the 
mass  of  litigation  and  profit  be  diminished  at 
one  end :  it  is  their  interest  that  wrongs  of  all 
sorts  remain  sometimes  unpunished  and  trium- 
phant, lest  the  mass  of  litigation  and  profit  be 
diminished  at  the  other  end.  It  is  their  interest 
that  every  modification  of  vice,  by  which  litiga- 
tion with  its  profit  can  be  produced,  may 
abound ;  and  thence,  in  a  more  especial  degree, 
that  mendacity,  the  instrument  and  cloak  of 
every  vice,  may  abound. 

Neither  to  thieves,  nor  to  smugglers,  nor  to 
wrong-doers  in  any  other  shape  than  that  of 
judges,  has  any  such  power  been  given  as  that 
of  granting  impunity,  and,  by  means  of  impu- 
nity, licence,  to  the  vice  of  lying :  accordingly, 
neither  by  thieves,  nor  by  smugglers,  nor  by 
wrong-doers  of  any  other  denomination,  has  any 
such  licence  been  ever  granted. 

Judges,  under  favour  of  the  oscitancy  or  con- 
nivance of  the  legislature,  have  given  to  them- 
selves that  power :  and  such  is  the  use  they 
have  made  of  it,  that  the  whole  system  of  ju- 
dicial procedure  is  one  continued  tissue  of  lies : 
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of  allowed,  protected,  rewarded,  encouraged, 
and  even  necessitated,  lies. 

In  this  instance  as  in  every  other,  power, 
in  proportion  to  its  magnitude,  serves  as  a  shidd 
as  well  to  every  vice  as  to  every  crime.  Con- 
tempt is  that  modification  of  the  punishment  of 
the  moral  sanction,  that  is  more  particularly  at- 
tached to  the  character  of  liar:  and  power,  in 
proportion  to  its  magnitude — power,  though  it 
affords  not  protection  against  hatred,  afibrds  it 
effectually  against  contempt. 

Hence  it  is,  that,  as  well  the  mercenary  ad- 
vocate, whose  trade  and  occupation  consist 
everywhere  in  the  sale  of  lies,  as,  under  the 
fee-gatliering  branch  of  the  English  system  of 
procedure,  the  fee-fed  judge,  who  deals  in  the 
same  ware,*  remain  untouched  by  that  infamy, 
with  which,  if  the  dictates  of  the  popular 
sanction  coincided  uniformly  with  the  dictates 
of  general  utility,  they  would  be  covered  ;  and 
"by  which  the  occasional  and  unprivileged  liar, 
whose  lies  are  many  hundred  times  less  fre- 
quent, is  overwhelmed.  The  power  constitutes 
a  vantage-ground,  by  which  the  head  of  hira 
who  is  stationed  on  it  is  raised  above  the  flood 
in  which  the  undistinguished,  hut  less  guilty, 
herd,  are  drowned.-l" 


•  Not  that  they  deal  (either  of  them)  in  lies  and  nothing 
else:  the  ware  they  deal  in  consists  in  a  mixed  assortmenC- 
of  truth  and  lies,  made  up  in  whatever  proportions  happeiv^ 
best  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  customer.  In  what  pio^-  il 
portion,  would,  to  the  manufacturer  and  dealer,  be  matter  o^ 
indifference,  were  it  not  that,  of  the  two  sorts  of  wace,  lies  ax&^ 
that  by  which  his  skill  is  most  conspicuously  displayed.         ^ 

+  To  llie  advocate,  as  such,  belongs  no  such  power,  n*'^! 
such  coercive  power,  as  that  which   toustitules   the  cha.-^ 
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Thi\s,  by  the  incessant  action  of  comparative 
k^Qowledge  upon  invincible  ignorance,  has  the 
force  of  the  moral  or  popular  sanction  been 
divided  and  turned  against  itself.    In  correspon- 
dence with  this  schism,  the  aggregate  mass  of 
mendacious  testimony  has  been  divided,  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  public,  into  two  parcels : 
whatsoever  portion  the  judge  has  found  it  more 
for  his  advantage  to  punish  than  to  permit  or  to 
reward,  remains  in  a  state  of  proscription  as 
before,  and  is  continued  under  the  denomination 
of  vice :  whatsoever  portion  he  finds  it  more  for 
his  interest  to  reward,  or  to  permit,  than  to 
punish,  is  regarded  either  with  indifierence  or 
with  approbation,  and  is  ranked  under  the  de- 
nomination either  of  innocence  Or  of  virtue. 
.    Mendacity  is  not  only  permitted,  but  in  some 
cases  properly  permitted,  by  the  moral  sanction. 
That  cases  exist  in  which  a  departure  from 
truth  is,  and  ought  to  be,  either  prescribed,  or  at 
least  allowed,  by  the  moral  or  popular  sanction 
considered  in  its  true  and  largest  sense,  is  out 
of   dispute.     Being  in  many  instances  cases 
of  considerable  intricacy  and  delicacy,  it  hap- 
pens, fortunately,  that,  to  the  purpose  of  the 
present  inquiry,  any  very  particular  description 
of  them  is  neither  necessary  nor  pertinent. 

L  In  some  cases,  departure  from  truth  is 
prescribed  by  the  moral  sanction  as  a  duty : 
such  are  all  those  in  which  mischief  to  another 
would  be  the  certain  or  probable  effect  of  verity, 
while  from  falsity  no  evil  at  all,  or  at  least  no 

racteristic  attribute  of  the  judge :  but  it  is  by  the  tongue  of 
the  advocate  that  the  liand  of  the  judge  is  movedf :  the 
power  of  the  advocate,  though  in  respect  of  intensity  less  in 
degree,  is  in  specie  the  same  with  the  power  of  the  judge.. 
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equal  evil,  will,  with  equal  probability,  be  the 
result :  as,  if  a  madman  or  assassin,  with  a  naked 
weapon  in  his  hand,  asks  whether  his  intended 
victim  be  not  there,  naming  the  place  where  he 
actually  is. 

•  2.  To  this  same  head  may  belong  falsehoods 
of  humanity  or  beneficence,  as  when  a  phy- 
sician, to  save  pain  of  mind,  gives  hopes  which 
he  does  not  entertain  himself. 

3.  To  this  same  head  may  be  referred  what 
may  be  termed  falsehoods  of  urbanity ;  which 
is  but  humanity  or  beneficence  applying  itself 
to  interests  of  inferior  moment :  as  where,  on 
bemg  interrogated  by  Artifex  concerning  the 
degree  of  estimation  in  which  he  holds  a  pro- 
duction of  Artifex, — for  fear  of  applying  dis- 
couragement, Crito  gives  for  answer  a  degree 
higher  than  that  which  he  really  entertains: 
and  so  in  regard  to  conduct  in  life,  taste,  and  so 
forth. 

4.  As.  to  cases  in  which  departure  from 
truth  is  allowed^  without  being  prescribed;  a  foot- 
ing on  which  this  matter  is  commonly  placed 
seems  to  be,  that,  where  a  man  has  no  right 
to  the  information  sought  by  him,  the  informa- 
tion need  not  be  given  to  him.  But  granting, 
that,  were  probity,  or  the  duty  of  one  man 
to  another,  the  only  consideration  to  be  at- 
tended '  to,  a  liberty  thus  ample  might  and 
would  be  allowed ;  the  latitude  will  be  found 
to  receive  very  considerable  limitation,  when 
those  considerations  are  attended  to,  which  con- 
cern a  man's  self-regarding  interest,  and  belong 
to  the  head  of  prudence. 

So  dishonourable  and  pernicious  to  a  man  is 
the  reputation  of  habitual  or  frequent  falsity, — 
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so  honourable  and  so  valuable  to  him  that  of 
r  never  having  violated  truth, — that,  without  the 
least  prejudice  to  any  other  individual,  by  eten 
a  single  departure  from  veracity,  it  may  happen 
to  a  man  to  do  irremediable  mischief  to  himself. 

The  wound  thus  given  by  a  man  to  his  own 
reputation  will  be  the  more  severe,  the  more 
intense  and  deliberate  the  averment  by  which 
the  truth  is  violated :  and  thus  it  is,  that,  after  a 
fisOsehood  of  humanity  or  urbanity,  uttered  with 
a  faint  or  ordinary  degree  of  assurance, — if  urged 
and  pressed,  stronger  and  stronger  asseverations 
'being  on  the  other  part  called  for  in  proof  of  the 
v^ty  of  the  preceding  ones,  a  man  may,  for 
the  preservation  of  his  own  character, .  find  it 
necessary  to  give  up  the  enterprise  of  humanity 
or  urbanity,  and  declare,  after  all,  the  naked 
tinith. 

A  disquisition  of  no  small  length  and  intricacy 
might  be  employed  on  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
ceptions proper  to  be  made  to  the  general  rule 
of  verity :  a  disquisition,  curious  and  interest- 
ing at  any  rate  ;  but,  whether  subservient  or  not 
up>on  the  whole  to  the  interests  of  morality  and 
happiness,  would  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
'W^hich  it  was  conducted. 

S^KcTioN  VI. — Operation  of  the  legal  sanction, 
Jor  and  against  correctness  and  completeness  in 
testimony. 

The  force  of  the  moral  sanction  was  found 
insufficient  to  secure  good  conduct  in  general : 
it  was  found  necessary  to  add  to  it  the  force  of 
law. 

The  force  of  law  itself  cannot  be  applied  but 
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through  the  instrumentality  of  testimony ;  and 
testimony  is  of  no  use  but  in  so  far  as  it  leads 
to  truth.  The  same  deficiency  which  produced 
the  necessity  of  adding  the  force  of  the  legal  lo 
that  of  the  moral  sanction,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  good  conduct  in  general,  produced  the 
necessity  of  applying  the  same  auxihary  force 
to  the  particular  purpose  of  securing  that  par- 
ticular modification  of  good  conduct,  which  con- 
sists in  attaching  the  good  qualities  of  veracity 
and  verity  to  whatsoever  testimony  comes  to  be 
delivered  on  a  judicial  occasion  or  for  a  judicial 
purpose. 

Many  and  extensive  are  the  portions  of  the 
field  of  law,  in  relation  to  which  the  popular 
sanction  has  nowhere  as  yet,  nor  (till  it  has  re- 
ceived that  sort  and  degree  of  improvement 
which  it  may  yet  for  a  good  while  have  every- 
where to  wail  for)  will  it,  so  fashion  its  dictates, 
as  to  bring  them  to  an  exact  coincidence  with 
those  of  the  principle  of  general  utihty.  In 
relation  to  those  same  portions  of  that  field,  the 
regulations  of  the  legal  sanction  are  naturally 
and  generally  found  to  approach  nearer  than 
those  of  the  popular  sanction  to  so  desirable  a 
coincidence.  The  quarter  in  which  this  defi- 
ciency is  most  conspicuously  observable,  is  that 
which  regards  those  transgressions  which  are, 
properly  termed  public ;  viz.  such  offences,  by 
the  mischief  of  which,  though  it  be  seen  to 
hover  over  the  heads  of  the  whole  community, 
no  assignable  member  of  that  community  is 
seen  to  be  afflicted.* 


•  Take  for  example  any  of  that  infinite  variety  of  oflences, 
the  miBcliier  of  whicli  consists  in  the  defalcation  which  thej 
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One  of  the  advantages  of  the  political,  as 
compared  with  the  moral  sanction,  is  the  greater 
constancy  with  which  it  can  avail  itself  of  in* 
terrogation;  an  operation  which,  in  many  in- 
stances,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  verity 
of  testimony,  more  particularly  in  so  far  as  con- 
cerns completeness.    In  some  instances,  this 
security  may  chance  to  have  been  applied  in 
such  sort  that  the  force  of  the  moral  sanction 
may  have  had  the  benefit  of  it :  some  individual 
or  mdividuals,  willing  to  apply  this  instrument, 
and  do  circumstanced  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it 
*with  effect,  being  at  hand  at  the  moment  at 
^ixrhich  the  testimony  is  delivered.    But  the  ap- 
2>lication  of  this  instrument  is  an  act  of  power : 
end  it  is  only  in  the  hands  of  the  administrator 
«f  the  force  of  the  legal  sanction,  it  is  only  in 
-Che  hands  of  the  judge,  that  power  of  this  de- 
iption  is  sure  at  all  times  to  be  found. 
The  force  of  the  political  sanction,  like  that 
f  the  moral  sanction,  may  be  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  standing  causes  of  veracity :  standing 
<:5ounter-forces,  acting  in  opposition  to  menda^ 
<5ity.    Like  that  of  the  moral  sanction  however, 
'Ctud  from  the  same  cause,  it  is  capable  of  being 
lt>y  accident  brought  to  act  on  the  adverse  side. 
'^    Punishment,  legal  punishment,  is,,  in  every 
<5ivilised  country,  annexed  to  mendacity  in  ju- 
dicature.    But  wherever  the  effect  or  tendency 
of  true  testimony  would  be  to  subject  the  depo- 
lient  to  toy  obligation  of  the  burthensome  kind, 
whether  on  the  score  of  punishment,  satisfaction 


make  from  the  public  revenue.  That  these  ofTences  are  not 
treated  by  the  moral  sanction  with  so  much  severity  as  they 
deserre,  is  notorious,  and  the  cause  is  equally  plain. 
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to  be  rendered  to  a  party  injured,  or  right  to  be 
conferred  on  the  adverse  party ;  so  much  of  the 
occasional  force  of  this  sanction  is  made  to  act 
in  opposition  to  its  regular  and  standing  force. 
In  every  such  case,-^abstraction  made  of  every 
other  species  of  motive ;  whichever  of  the  two 
aintagonizing  forces  of  the  same  sanction,  its 
standing  force  and  its  occasional  force,  happened 
on  each  occasion  to  be  the  greater,  (certainty  and 
proximity,  as  well  as  intensity,  of  the  punishment, 
being  taken  into  account  on  both  sides),  on  that 
side  human  conduct  would  be  sure  to  be  found. 
If,  for  example,  the  offence  for  which  a  man 
were  under  prosecution,  was  a  species  of  fraudn- 
lent  obtainment,  the  punishment  of  which  con- 
sisted of  transportation  for  three  years;  while 
the  punishment  for  the  perjury,  in  case  of  his 
answering  falsely  while  under  examination  on 
that  occasion,  was  transportation  for  seven  years; 
and  the  probability  of  conviction  appeared 
exactly  the  same  in  both  cases;  abstraction 
made  of  all  other  motives,  veracity  in  this  case 
ought,  in  every  instance,  to  be  regarded  as  cer- 
tain :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  things  remain- 
ing as  before, — if,  instead  of  transportation  for 
three  years,  the  punishment  for  the  fraud  were 
transportation  for  fourteen  years,  perjury  might 
in  every  instance  be  set  down  for  certain  in  tihis 
case,  as  veracity  was  in  the  other. 

This  is  the  casual  operation  of  the  legal  sanc-^ 
tion,  to  the  prejudice  of  truth :  but  many  in- 
stances there  are  in  which  it  is  made  to  operate 
in  that  mischievous  direction  by  design. 

If  the  administrator  of  the  force  of  the  legal 
sanction  had  all  along  and  everywhere  been 
faithful  to  his  trust,  the  application  made  of 
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that  force  to  judicial  testimony  would  have 
been  unifotm :  and  proportionable :  applying  it- 
self to  all  cases  in  which  it  happened  to  such- 
testimony  to  be  delivered;  and  in  a  degree 
regulated  by  the  quantity  of  force,  which  the. 
opjposihg  force  to  be  surmounted,  and  the 
importance  of  the  case  (that  is,  the  magnitude 
o£  the  mischief  liable  to  take  place  in  the  event 
of  fidsity  on  the  part  of  the  witness;  and  con- 
sequent deception  and  misdecision  on  the  part 
of  the  judge),  required. 

But,  under  every  civilized  government  that 
bas  had  existence,  the  administrator  of  the 
l^al  sanction  has,  as  will  be  seen,  been  in  this 
particular  unfaithful  to  his  trust.  Everywhere, 
at  first  by  the  inexperience,  and  consequent 
ignorance  and  unskilfulness,  afterwards  by  the 
oficitancy,  or  corrupt  connivance,  of  the  legisla- 
tor, the  formation  of  the  law  of  evidence  hasy 
silong  with  that  of  so  many  other  branches  of 
tl^e  law,  to  so  immense  an  extent,  been  aban- 
doned to  the  judge.  Left  without  allotted  re- 
compense by  the  indigence,  the  penuriousness, 
oir  the  improvidence  of  the  legislator,  and  at  the 
^ane  time  with  powers  adequate  to  the  prac- 
*i<^e  of  extortion  without  stint,  the  judge  has  in 
^"v-ery  country  converted  the  sword  and  scales 
^^  justice  into  instruments  of  fraud  and  depre- 
ia.tion. 

Having  been  suffered  to  convert  all  judicial 
^mands  into  a  source'  of  profit  to  himself,  he 
has  applied  himself  to  the  multiplication  of  un- 
just demands  :  having  been  suffered  to  convert 
^1  judicial  defences  made  before  himself  into  a 
^urce  of  profit  to  himself,  he  has  applied  him- 

VOL.  I,  Q 
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self  to  the  multiplication  of  unjust  defencea: 
having  been  suffered  to  convert  all  judicial 
expense  into  a  source  of  profit  to  hims^,  •!» 
has  applied:  himself  to  the.  multiplication  of 
judicisd  expenses :  having  been  suffered  to  am^ 
vert  all  judicial  instruments,  and  all  judicial 
operations,  into  sources  of  profit  to  himseliy  he 
has  applied  himself  to  the  augmentation  of  tb& 
magnitude  and  multitude  of  judicial  instni*- 
ments,  and  of  the  multitude  of  judicial  operar 
tions.  Beholding  in  delay  an  encouragement 
to  unjust  demands,  as  well  as  imjust  defences, 
and  at  the  same  time,  on  the  occasion  of  all 
demands  and  defences  without  distinctioa,  m 
source  of  incidents  which  beget  occasions  or 
pretences  for  additional  instruments  and  addi^ 
tional  operations ;  he  has  applied  himself  in  fika 
manner,  with  equal  energy  and  success,  to  the 
multiplication  of  delays. 

Beholding  in  mendacious  statements  a  pie- 
tence  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of 
unjust  demands,  of  unjust  defences,  of  useless 
expenses,  of  needless  and  useless  instrumeoila 
and  operations,  and  of  groundless  delays  (souitet 
of  those  needless  and  useless  expenses,  instm- 
ments  and  operations),  he  has  occupied  hiniBelf 
in  cherishing  with  one  hand  that  mendacity^ 
which  he  has  been  occupied  at  the  same  timie 
in  punishing  with  the  other.  Attaching  punish- 
ment to  those  unprivileged  lies,  in  which  indi- 
viduals at  lai^,  in  the  character  of  suitors^  or 
in  other  characters,  have  been  concerned  by 
themselves ;  he  has  attached  reward  to  those 
lies  in  the  utterance  of  which  they  have  em- 
ployed, as  accomptices  or  substitutes,  his  aabor* 
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instruments  and  partners :  and,  lest  with 
these  lies  there  should  not  be  yet  enough^ — 
having  been  suffered  to  convert  his  own  lies 
into  a  source  of  profit  to  himself,  he  has  multi- 
plied his  own  lies,  lies  signed  by  his  own  hand, 
wkhout  limit  and  without  shame.* 

In  holding  up  therefore  to  view  the  force  of 
the  legal  sanction  in  the  character  of  a  tutelary 
force,  utterance  was  given  to  a  general  rule,  of 
a  nature  not  to  be  reduced  within  the  limits  of 
truth,  till  after  it  had  been  cut  into  by  exten- 
give  and  numerous  exceptions :  for,  if  it  were  to 
lie  held  up  in  the  character  of  a  force  imiformly 
and  faithfully  exerted  on  the  side  of  truth, 
regard  would  be  to  be  had  not  to  what  it  is,  or 
ever  has  been,  but  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  and 
is  so  generally,  though  so  erroneously,  supposed 
to  be. 

I  say,  supposed  to  be ;  for  among  the  delu- 
sions which  inbred  mendacity  has,  from  first 
to  last,  been  occupied  in  propagating  with  so 
much  industry  and  success,  in  none  has  it  been 
more  completely  successful  than  in  persuading 
the  people,  in  contradiction  to  their  own  eyes 
and  their  own  feelings,  to  mistake  impunity  for 
purity,  and  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
aen  of  mendacity  and  of  depredation,  as  if  it 
wne  the  sanctuary  of  truth  lemd  spotless 
justice. 

.  The  effect  of  this  perversion  of  the  legal 
sanction,  in  occasioning  a  correspondent  perver- 
sion of  the  moral  sanction,  has  been  brought  to 


*  See  the  work  entided,  '^  Scotch  Reform  opposed  to 
BogUsh  Non-reform  ;**  see  also  Book  VIII.  of  the  present 
Work. 
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Tiew  m  the  last  section.  But  this  is  not  the 
cmly  ravage  committed  by  an  abuse  of  the  leg^ 
sanction  upon  the  force  of  the  moral,  even  in 
that  part  of  the  field  that  belongs  to  testimony* 

To  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  the  politicw 
sanction,  the  nature  of  things  admits  of  no  othiBr 
check  than  the  resisting  force  of  the  moral  or 
popular.  A  determination  to  destroy  this  onljf 
check,  and  thus  render  the  power  of  the  politi-^ 
cal  sanction,  by  whatsoever  vile  hands  wielded, 
completely  arbitrary,  has  been  not  only  indefii^ 
tigably  prosecuted,  but  openly  avowed.  Judges 
have  been  found  so  insensible  to  the  voice  of 
censure,  or  so  secure  of  not  incurring  it,  ac  to 
maintain  for  law,  and  thus  to  establish  for  law; 
that, — when  misconduct  in  any  shape  is,  in  any 
printed  and  published  or  written  and  commu- 
nicated paper,  charged  upon  a  man  in  power, 
themselves  not  excluded, — the  truth  of  the 
charge,  so  far  from  being  a  justification,  shall 
be  deemed  to  operate  as  an  aggravation ;  and,  so 
far  as  depends  upon  themselves,  shall  operate 
in  aggravation  of  punishment;  of  that  punish- 
ment by  which,  and  which  alone,  at  die 
command  of  shameless  despotism,  the  quality  of 
guilt  is.  impressed  upon  meritorious  innocence. 

That  tlie  triumph  over  truth  may  be  the  more 
complete,  a  definition  of  the  sort  of  instrument 
called  a  libel,  is  said  to  have  been  given-i^ 
definition  which  requires  but  to  be  consistently 
acted  upon,  to  level  whatsoever  difiefence  may 
exist  between  the  constitutions  of  Britain  aaa 
Morocco.  A  libel  is  any  discourse,  by  which,  it 
being  put  into  writing  and  made  public  (whgt- 
Roever  is  to  be  understood  by  public),  the  feelingi 
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of  any  individual  are  hurt,  injured,  violated, 
iTvounaed,  or  whatsoever  other  word  it  be,  that, 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  moment, ,  is  pre- 
sented by  the  powers  of  harmony  to  the  rhe* 
toric  of  aespotism.  Not  that,  by  this  law,  the 
mannfiBicturers  of  it  would  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  less  friendly  to  the  interests  of 
truth  and  liberty :  for,  so  often  as  twelve  men, 
und^*  the  name  and  character  of  petty  jurymen^ 
can  be  found  to  join  with  one  voice  (speaking 
upon  their  oath),  to  declare  their  persuasion 
that  the  feelings  of  a  malefactor  receive  no 
hurt  from  his  seeing  himself  held  up  to  view  in 
that  character — in  other  words,  that  it  is 
matter  of  indifference  to  a  man,  guilty  or  not 
g^uilty,  whether  he  be  thought  criminsd  or  in- 
nocent— in  a  word,  that,  whether  innocent  or 
guilty,  man  in  general  has  not  any  such  sense 
belonging  to  him  as  the  sense  of  shame;  so 
oflen  are  they  at  liberty  to  save  him  who  has 
been  ruined  by  prosecution,  from  being  ruined 
Ofi^ex  again  by  punishment. 

Towards  destroying  altogether  the  force  of 
moral  sanction,  the  most  extensively  opera- 
security  for  individual  good  conduct,  and 
only  effectual  security  against  the  despotic 
tendency  of  power ;  towards  rooting  out  of  the 
Uiiman  bosom  all  regard  for  truth,  and  at  the 
9^xne  time  for  liberty  and  virtue ;  it  seems  not 
^^y  to  say  how,  with  any  encouragement  from 

P>iWic  blindness,  it  would  be  possible  for  the 

Wifice  or  audacity  of  usurped  legislation  to  go 

farther. 
In  such  a  state  of  things ;  under  a  legislation 

Aat  connives  at  such  usurpation,  and  a  people 
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that  submits  to  it  without  remonstrance ;  it  is  a 
question  not  altogether  exempt  from  difficulty, 
whether  the  force  of  the  moral  sanction  is  or  is  not 
with  propriety  to  be  numbered  among  the  powers 
by  which  human  conduct  in  general,  and  in 
particular  so  far  as  regards  the  truth  of  testi- 
mony, is  influenced  and  directed.  Tonlay, 
yes:  and  so  long  as  the  acquiescence  utier 
such  law  continues  to  be  regarded  as  short  at 
certainty:  to-morrow,  perhaps  not:  to  a  oer-* 
tainty  not,  a  single  moment  longer  than  l2ie 
design  manifested  by  such  doctrines  shall  con- 
tinue unaccomplished. 

Section  VII . — Operation  of  the  religious  sani- 
tion,  for  and  against  correctness  and  completeness 
in  testimony. 

In  the  case  of  this  sanction,  as  of  the  othdra, 
its  utility,  in  the  character  of  an  efficient  cause 
of  truth  in  testimony,  depends  partly  upon  the 
direction  in  which,  partly  upon  the  degree  o( 
force  'vyith  which,  it  acts. 

In  respect  of  its  direction,  nothing  can  be 
more  favourable,  more  steadily  and  uniformly 
favourable :  provided  always,  that,  in  the  case 
of  book-religtons,  the  original  and  authentic  re- 
positories of  the  rule  of  action  be  taken  for  the 
standard,  not  any  glosses  that  in  later  ages  may 
baVie  been  put  upon  them. 

On  considering  the  differences,  the  very  wide 
differences,  observable  between  the  several 
book-religions  in  other  respects ;  an  observation 
tiiat  would  be  apt  enough  here  to  present  itdelfj 
is,  that,  in  this  respect  likewise,  any  propositioi 
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that  were  to  be  predicated  of  them  in  the 
lump,  would  possess  but  a  feeble  chance  of 
being  true. 

.  But  ill  this  particular,  causes,  viz.  interests 
and  motives,,  being  in  all  religions  the  same, 
effects,  viz.  precepts  and  other  actions,  will 
naturally,  not  to  say  necessarily,  fall  into  the 
same  coincidence.  Taking  in  a  certain  sense 
for  the  author  of  the  religion,  the  penman  by 
whom  the  discourses,  constitutive  of  the  matter 
of  it,  were  committed  to  writing ;  in  the  instance 
of  every  one  of  them  it  may  with  equal  troth 
be  observed,  that  his  interest,  in  respect  of  the 
object  he  had  in  view,  required  that  the  dispo- 
sition to  veracity  should,  on  the  part  of  his 
adherents,  be  as.  strenuous  and  as  uniform  as 
by  any  means  it  could  be  made. 
,  In  the  case  of  a  leader  of  this  sacred,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  leader  of  any  profane,  description, 
the  success  of  lus  designs  would  be  in  no  small 
degree  dependent  upon  the  correctness  of  such 
information,  of  such  testimony,  as,  on  such  an 
Infinite  variety  of  occasions,  that  design  might 
lead  him  to  require  at  their  hands. 

In  the  Jewish  religion,  the  story  of  the 
leprosy  of  Gehazi ;  in  the  Christian,  the  story 
^  the  sudden  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira ; 
.  may  serve  for  illustration. 

U  there  were  any  decided  difference,  the 
steadiness  of  the  religious  sanction  to  the  cause 
^  truth  would  be  found  more  rigorous  and 
entire,  not  only  than  that  of  the  legal  sanction, 
of  which  the  unsteadiness  has  above  been 
brought  to  view,  but  even  than  that  of  the 
moral.  The  moral  sanction  acknowledges  thei 
exceptions  that  have  been  seen ;  it  has  its  false- 
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hoods  allowed,  if  not  prescribed,  of  urbanity, 
its  falsehoods  of  humanity,  and  even  its  false- 
lujods  of  duty. 

The  religious  sanction,  if  the  Jewish  (which 
to  a  great,  though  undefined  extent,  is  at  the 
same  time  the  Christian)  be  taken  for  an  ex- 
ample, and  the  text  of  the  sacred  writings  be 
taken  for  the  standard  of  that  religion,  acknow- 
ledges no  such  exceptions.  When  Jephlhab, 
the  chief  of  that  religion,  having  vowed  in  case 
of  victory  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  the  first 
object  that  presented  itself,  and  having  be- 
holden in  his  own  daughter  that  first  object, 
"  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow,"  it  was 
for  no  other  reason  tlian  that  lie  had  said  upon 
his  oath  that  he  would  do  so,  though  unques- 
tionably without  having,  in  so  saying,  had  her 
in  his  thoughts.  Not  only  humanity,  but  duty, 
even  parental  duty,  were  on  this  occasion  held 
to  be  considerations  of  inferior  moment,  when 
compared  with  the  duty  of  adherence  to  truth, 
that  duty  having  been  reinforced  by  the  cere- 
mony of  a  vow,  of  that  solemn  appeal  which  is 
common  to  oaths  and  vows. 

Though  the  text  of  the  sacred  writings,  the 
text  recognized  in  all  ages  as  the  standard  of 
obedience,  remains  in  all  ages  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  the  interpretation  put  upon  it 
varies  from  age  to  age :  and,  in  each  age,  it  is 
by  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  in  that  age, 
that  the  effectual  direction  taken  in  that  age  by 
the  religious  sanction,  the  practical  effect  pro-  _ 
duced  by  it,  is  determined.  The  age  in  which 
the  text  of  the  sacred  writings  was  first  com- 
mitted to  writing,  was  not,  in  the  instance  of 
any  of  the  book-religions,  an  age  in  which  any 
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rach  qualities  as  those  of  precision,  accuracT, 
and  particularity  of  explanation,  belonged  in 
any  considerable  degree  to  the  public  mind. 
To  reduce  the  precept  to  a  state  adapted  to 
practice,  it  has  beconie  more  and  more  the 
custom  to  fill  up  from  the  precepts  of  the 
moral  sanction,  the  reputed  deficiencies  mani- 
fested in  these  particulars  by  the  religious 
sanction.  In  a  delineation,  which  at  this  time 
of  day  should  come  to  be  given,  of  what  the 
religious  sanction  prescribes  in  relation  to 
truth  and  falsehood ;  the  exceptions  above  men- 
tioned as  applied  by  the  moral  sanction  to  the 
general  requisition  of  veracity  and  verity — the 
particular  allowances  as  well  as  counter-pre- 
scriptions made  by  the  moral  sanction,  in 
favour  of  the  several  classes  of  falsehoods,  de- 
signated as  above  by  the  several  appellations  of 
falsehoods  of  duty,  falsehoods  of  humanity,  and 
fSedsehoods  of  urbanity, — ^would  probably  not  be 
omitted.*     But,  whether  proper  or  otherwise, 

*  Mr.  Bentham  might  have  quoted,  in  illustration  of  this 
remark,  the  following  passage  from  Paley — a  writer  of  un- 
disputed piety,  who,  in  a  system  of  morals  professing  to  be 
founded  upon  the  will  of  God  as  its  principle,  makes  no 
difficulty  in  giving  a  licence  to  falsehood,  in  several  of  its 
necessary  or  allowable  shapes. 

**  There  are  falsehoods  which  are  not  lies,  that  is,  which 

'  are  not  criminal ;  as,  where  the  person  to  whom  you  speak 
has  no  right  to  know  the  truth,  or,  more  .properly,  wnere 
little  or  no  inconveniency  results  from  the  want  of  confi- 
dence in  such  cases ;  as  where  you  tell  a  falsehood  to  a 
madman,  for  his  own  advantage;  to  a  robber,  to  conceal 
your  property ;  to  an  assassin,  to  defeat  or  divert  him  from 
his  purpose.  The  particular  consequence  is,  by  the  suppo- 
sition, beneficial;  and  as  to  the  general  consequence,  the 

"worst  that  can  happen  is,  that  the  madman,  the  robber,  the 
assassin,  will  not  trust  you  again;  which  (beside  that  the 
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it  is  ia  the.  law  of  the  moral  sanction  ooly,  not 
in  the  law  of  the  religious  sanction,  as  delivered 
in  the  text  of  either  the  Jewish  religion .  or  the 
Christian  (not  to  speak  of  the  Mahometan), 
that  any  of  these  exceptions  are  to  be^  founds . 

Cases,  however,  in  which  the  force  of  the 
x^gious  sanction  has  operated  on  the  side  of 
perjury,  even  in  Christian  countries,  are  neither 
impossible,  nor  without  example.  Paris,  no 
longer  ago  than  the  middle  of  last  century, — 
Paris,  so  lately,  not  to  say  at  present,  the 
centre  of  unbelief, — ^yielded  a  batch  of  fietlse 
miracles,  regularly  attested,  vying  in  extraordi- 
nariness  with  the  less-regularly-attested  pio- 
digies  of  Jewish  history.  In  the  testimony  by 
which  these  false  miracles  were  proved,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  how  much 
there  was  of  mendacity, — how  much  of  simple 
incorrectness,  the  honest  work  of  the  imagma- 
tion.  That  mendacity  was  not  wholly  wiUiout 
its  share,  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt.  True 
miracles  are  not  wanting  (says  a  man  to  him- 
self on  this  occasion),  true  miracles  have  not  at 
least  been  wanting,  on  this  our  side,  the  side 
of  sacred  truth.  But  unhappily  the  true  are 
not  quite  sufficient ;  sufficient  for  other  times, 
but  unhappily  not  for  the  present  incredulous 
age,  in  which,  somehow  or  other,  the  source  o£ 
miraculous  evidence  appears  to  have  run  itself 
dry.*    Profiting  by  the  occasion,  let  us  do  whafc^ 

first  is  incapable  of  deducing  regular  conclusions  firom  having 
been  once  deceived,  and  the  two  last  not  likely  to  come  ^- 
second  time  in  your  way),  is  sufficiently  compensated  by  tb^ 
immediate  benefit  whicb  you  propose  by  the  falsebood;^— ^^ 
Moral -AND  Political  Philosophy,  Book  III,  cbxabt^ 
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dtpeikk  npcHi  us  towards  supplying  the  defici- 
ency«  Truth  must  indeed  be  departed  firomc 
but  the  end  will  sanctify  the  means*  What 
end  can  ever  approach  to  it  in  importance? 
and  falsehood,  the  instrument  we  mean  thus  (io 
sanctify,  as  Pagan  temples  have  been  sanctified 
by  being  converted  into  churches,  how  often 
has  it  not  been  applied  to  the  most  flagitious, 
the  most  impious  ends  I  ^         7 

Of  all  the  religious  codes  known,  the  Hindoo 
is  the  only  one  by  which,  in  the  very  text  of  it, 
if  .eorrecUy  reported,  a  license  is  in  any  in- 
stance expressly  given  to  false  testimony,  delfe* 
vered  on  a  judicial  occasion,  or  for  a  judicial 
purpose :  and  in  this  instance,  among  the  cases 

E'tched  upon  for  receiving  the  benefit  of  the 
^ense,  are  some,  which,  viewed  through  an 
Euiopean  medium,  will  be  apt  to  appear 
whhnsical  enough.  1 

Cases,  some  extra-judicial,  some  judicial, 
and  upon  the  whole  in  considerable  varilBty  and 
to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  are  specified,  in 
which  falsehood,  false  witness,  false  testimony^ 
are  expressly  declared  to  be  allowable. 

1.  False  testimony  of  an  exculpative  ten- 
dency, in  behalf  of  a  person  accused  of  any 
offence  punishable  with  death.  Three  cases, 
however,  are  excepted :  viz.  1 .  Where  the 
offence  consists  in  tlie  murder  of  a  Bramin;  or 

2.  (what  comes  to  the  same  thing)^  a  cow;  or 

3.  In  the  drinking  of  wine,  the  offender  beings 
in  this  latter  case,  of  the  Bramin  caste.* 

♦  Halhed's  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,' printed  by  the  Gut 
^ndSsL  Company,  anno  1776,  p.  129,  4to.  chapters, 
tionQ; 
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"  Whenever  a  true  evidence  would  deprive 
a  man  of  his  life,  in  that  case,  if  a  false  testi- 
mony would  be  the  preservation  of  his  life,  it  is 
allowable  to  give  such  false  testimony  ;  and  for 
ablution  of  the  guilt  of  false  witness,  he  shall 
perform  the  Poojeeh  Seraktee ;  but  to  him,  who 
has  murdered  a  Bramiii,  or  slain  a  cow,  or 
who,  being  of  the  Bramin  tribe,  has  drunken 
wine,  or  has  committed  any  of  these  particu- 
larly flagrant  offences,  it  is  not  allowed  to  give 
false  witness  in  preservation  of  his  life." 

In  the  representation  of  the  other  cases, 
scarce  a  word  could  be  varied,  without  djinger 
of  misrepresentation  :  word  for  word  they  stand 
.  as  follows : — 

"  If  a  marriage  for  any  person  may  be  ob- 
tained by  false  witness,  such  falsehood  may  be 
told ;  as  upon  the  day  of  celebrating  the  mar- 
riage, if  on  that  day  the  marriage  is  liable  to  be 
incomplete,  for  want  of  giving  certain  articles, 
at  that  time,  if  three  or  four  falsehoods  be 
asserted,  it  does  not  signify;  or  if,  on  the  day 
of  marriage,  a  man  promises  to  give  his  daugh- 
ter many  ornaments,  and  is  not  able  to  give 
them,  such  falsehoods  as  these,  if  told  to  pro- 
mote a  marriage,  are  allowable. 

"If  a  man,  by  the  impulse  of  hist,  tells  lies  to 
a  woman,  or  if  his  own  life  would  otherwise  be 
lost,  or  all  the  goods  of  his  house  spoiled,  or  if 
it  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  Bramin,  in  such  aflfairs, 
falsehood  is  allowable." 

Tothereligious  sanction, —consideration being" 
had  of  the  undoubted  magnitude  of  its  influence 
on  some  occasions, — on  an  occasion  of  this  im- 
portance and  extent,  a  place  cannot  be  altoge- 
ther refused.  Yet,  if, — in  preference  to  theories* 
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however  generally  received,  and  rendered  plau- 
sible by  the  collateral  experience  just  mentioned 
— experience  in  the  exact  direction  of  the  case 
here  in  question,  and  that  no  less  unquestionable 
than  the  other,  be  admitted  as  the  test;  the 
more  closely  it  is  scrutinized  into,  the  less  effi- 
cient in  the  character  of  a  security  for  the  truth  * 
of  testimony  in  all  ways  taken  together,  or  evea 
in  the  character  of  a  security  against  wilful  and 
self-conscious  mendacity,  will  it  be  found. 

To  judge  of  the  real  and  proper  force  of  any 
power,  try  it,  measure  it,  not  when  acting  in 
combination  with  other  forces,  but  when  acting 
alone.  If,  as  applied  to  forces  of  the  physical 
dass,  the  propnety  of  this  rule  be  clear  beyond 
dispute,  it  will  scarcely  be  less  so  when  ap- 
plied to  any  force  of  the  psychological  class. 

That,  when  the  force  of  the  religious  sanc- 
tion is  accompanied  and  conjoined  with  the  two 
human  forces,  the  force  of  the  moral  and  legal 
sanctions,  or  even  with  either  of  them  alone, 
the  force  of  these  powers  united  is  in  a  high 
degree  efficient, —  so  much  so,  as  to  throw  into 
the  state  of  exceptions  taken  out  of  a  general 
]^e,  the  cases  of  its  failure, — is  out  of  dispute. 
But  take  a  case,  take  any  case,  in  which  it  may 
1)6  seen  to  come  into  the  field  alone,  and  with- 
€)ut  support  from  either  of  those  indisputably 
powerful  coadjutors ;  the  scene  will  be  found  to 
experience  a  total  change. 

If  there  be  a  mode  of  conduct  which,  being 
cjlearly  and  universally  understood  to  stand  pro- 
liiMted  by  the  force  of  the  sanction  in  question, 
(viz.  the  religious)  is,  nevertheless,  generally, 
9nd  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  universally,  or  almost 
^tsttrrersiedfy,  practised;  so  far  as  concerns  the 
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EreventioQ  oSthat  mode  of  conduct  at  least,  the 
ody  oS  force  ia  question,  however  composed, 
cannot  but  be  acknowledged  to  be  in  a  corre- 
spondent degree  inefficient.  If,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  that  body  of  force,  the  force  of  ail  these 
sanctions  were  comprised,  the  degree  of  ineffi- 
ciency thus  demonstrated  would  extend  to  all 
three :  if  the  force  of  one  of  the  three,  and  that 
one  only, — it  is  to  that  one  that  the  demonstra- 
tion of  inefficiency  will  stand  confined. 

If,  the  mode  or  species  of  conduct  in  questicm 
being  mendacity,  wilful  and  self-conscious  iaUe* 
hood, — ^the  utterance  of  that  falsehood  be  accom- 
panied by  a  more  than  ordinary  and  most  ample 
degree  01  deliberation;  the  demonstration  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  sanction  in  question  will  be 
the  move  conclusive. 

If  either  the  practice  of  this  wilful  falsehood, 
or  what  to  this  purpose  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
the  approbation — approbation  avowedly  and  pub* 
bcly  bestowed  upon  it, — be  the  practice,  not 
of  men  taken  promiscuously  from  tiie  herd,  bat 
of  men  carefully  and  anxiously  selected  for  the 
occasion,  under  the  persuasion  of  their  being 
in  a  more  than  ordinary,  in  even  the  hirii- 
est,  degree,  sensible  to  the  influence  of  this 
sanction ;  the  proof  of  the  inefficiency  of  tfaw 
sanction  will  be  seen  to  possess  from  mese  cir- 
cumstances a  still  higher  force. 

The  examples  in  which  this  proof  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  religious  sanction  in  respect  of 
the  prevention  of  wilful  and  deliberate  falsehood 
stands  exhibited,  may  be  comprised  under .  the 
(allowing  heads : 

\.  Ow^%  in  'which,  imder  the  influence  of  e 
lifestly-operating  wiister    interest  m    the 
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shape  of  wealth,  power,  dignity,  or  reputation, 
such  declarations  of  opinion  are  made,  as,  ftom 
the  nature  of  the  facts  asserted,  cannot,  consist- 
ently with  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  be 
in -all  points  true;  but  without  any  particular 
proof  of  falsity  operating  in  the  case  of  one  such 
raise  declarer  more  than  another.  To  this  head 
may  be  referred  all  solemn  declarations  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  controverted  points 
respecting  fisicts  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
knowledge,  delivered  in  the  shape  of  pre-^ap* 
pointed  formularies ;  adopted  and  authenticated 
by  the  signature  of  the  witness  in  question,  or 
ottierwise ;  the  declaration  enforced  or  not  by 
the  ceremony  of  an  oath.* 

2*  Gases  where, — under  the  influence  of  a 
mendacity-exciting  interest  constituted  by  the 
fettr  of  present  and  unavoidable  corporeal  suf- 
ferance terminating  in  extinction  of  life, — decla- 
rations of  opinion  respecting  individual  facts  or 
Supposed  facts  actually  in  dispute,  are  delivered 
by  a  numerous  company  (twelve,  for  instance), 
the  members  of  which  are  forcibly  kept  in  that 
state  of  affliction,  until,  and  to  the  end  that, 
they  may,  in  conjunction,  declare  themselves 
to  be  all  of  one  opinion,  whether  they  really 
be  so  CH*  no :  in  circumstances  in  which,  in  re* 
lation  to  these  same  points,  immediately  before 
such  conjunction,  different  opinions,  in  all  num- 

*  Every  person  taking  orders  in  the  English  church,  signs 
a  declaration  of  his  full  belief  in  the  whole  of  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  that  church.  Some  of  the  most  pious  members  of 
it  hAye  not,  however,  scrupled  to  declare,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sairy  that  this  declaration  should  be  true :  that  it  is  allowai>le 
4>i^a  persoH  who  does  not  believe  in  the  whole,  but  only  in  a 
mrt,  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  to  sign  a  declaration  profes- 
mg  himself  to  believe  in  the  whole. — tdHor. 
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bers  less  than  that  of  the  whole  company,  have 
been  declared. 

To  this  head  belongs  the  pretendedly  unani- 
mous opinions  delivered  under  the  name  of  verdicts 
by  companies  of  occasional  judges  assembled 
together  under  the  collective  name  of  a  juiy,  in 
the  judicial  practice  of  English  law,  under  the 
technical  system  of  procedure. 

3.  Caseswhere, — under  the  influence  of  men- 
dacity-exciting interest  constituted  by  so  weak 
a  force  as  that  of  sympathy  for  the  sufferance  of 
a  stranger, — declarations  of  opinion  are  delivered 
with  one  voice  by  an  equally  numerous  com- 
pany, in  circumstances  in  which  it  is  morally 
impossible  that  such  declarations  should  be 
other  than  wilfully  false  in  the  instance  of  any 
one  of  the  members.  To  this  head  belong  the 
innumerable  instances  upon  record,  in  which 
juries,  to  shield  criminals  from  the  unduly-severe 

fmnishments  prescribed  by  a  bad  law,  have  so- 
emnly  and  on  their  oaths  declared,  that  articles 
of  property,  which  they  knew  to  be  of  the  value 
of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  pounds,  were  under  the 
value  of  forty  shillings. 

4.  After  the  above,  it  is  a  sort  of  anticlimax 
to  bring  to  notice,  in  this  point  of  view,    the 
course  of  practice  under  the  technical  system  of 
procedure  ;  under  which,  in  the  instance  of  every 
individual  suit  without  exception,  judges,  judi- 
cial officers  their  subordinates,  professional  law- 
yers of  all  descriptions,  and  suitors,  unite  in  the  i 
utterance  of  an  indefinitely  extensive  congeries  J 
of  wilful  falsehoods.     Judges,  with  their  subor-T 
dinates  and  brethren  of  the  profession,  volun-/ 
tariiy,  under  the  influence  of  tlie  profit  derivedJ 
from  these  enormities ;  suitors,  under  the  influJ 
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ence  of  the  rewards  and  punishmenitSy  by  means 
of  which  they  are  in  some  instances  encouraged, 
in  others  compelled,  by  the  judges,  to  join  in 
the  habitual  perpetration  of  the  same  or  the  like 
enormities,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
struments and  operations  into  which  the  tincture 
of  falsehood  is  infused. 

On  this  occasion,  two  descriptions  of  persons, 
standing  in  so  many  different  situations,  require 
to  be  distinguished: — 1.  the  individuals  who, 
clothed  or  not  with  any  authority,  engage  in  the 
practice  of  wilful  falsehood — the  practice  thus 
undeniably  reprobated  by  the  religious  sanction ; 
— engage  in  it  not  of  their  own  motion,  but 
either  excited  by  the  reward,  or  compelled  by 
the  punishment,  held  up  to  them  by  their  supe- 
riors :  in  this  situation  stand  all  the  members 
of  the  community  (except  in  so  far  as  the  peo- 
ple called  Quakers  form  an  exception),  as  well 
as  a  select  portion  of  them  in  the  character  of  - 
jurors ;  and  2.  those  their  superiors,  under 
whose  constantly-observing  eyes,  and  never- 
withholden  approbation,  this  irrehgious  practice 
is  carried  on,  and,  in  an  immensely  extensive 
mass  of  instances,  cherished  and  enforced  by 
the  united  p6wers  of  reward  and  punishment. 

In  this  situation  may  be  seen  bishops  and 
judges :  bishops,  to  whom,  under  the  notion  of 
their  being  endued  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  sensibility  to  the  action  of  the  motives 
belonging  to  the  religious  sanction,  and  of  their 
devoting  their  time  to  the  endeavour  of  screwing 
up  to  its  maximum  that  sensibility  in  the  minds 
of  the  rest  of  the  community,  such  enormous 
masses  of  emolument,  power,  and  dignity,  are 
attached :  judges,  to  whose  situations,  massea 
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of  emolument  in  some  instances  still  more  am- 
pie,  together  with  masses  of  power  in  every  in- 
stance much  more  ample,  are,  if  not  under  an 
equally  strong  persuasion,  at  least  under  a  lika 
notion,  also  attached. 

5.  A  still  more  striking  instance  of  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  the  religious  sanction,  when  unsup« 
ported  by  the  other  sanctions,  to  tlie  production 
of  truth,  is  that  of  University  oaths.  Eveiy 
student  who  enters  the  University  of  Oxfon^ 
swears  to  observe  certain  statutes,  framed  long 
ago  by  archbishop  Laud  for  the  government  of 
the  University.  From  the  frivolity  and  useless^ 
ness  of  the  observances  which  these  statutes  pre- 
scribe, public  opinion  does  not  enforce  an  adhe- 
rence to  them.  The  moral  and  the  legal  sanc- 
tion stand  neuter  :  the  religious  sanction,  how- 
ever, remains,  and  that  in  its  most  powerful 
shape,  the  shape  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  ce- 
remony of  an  oath.  This  then  is  an  txperitnen^ , 
turn  crucix  on  the  force  of  the  religious  sanctiooj 
If  it  be  notorious  that  there  is  not  a  single  stu- 
dent who  does  not  openly  and  undisguisedly 
violatethosevery  statutes,  which  he  has  solemnly 
invoked  eternal  vengeance  upon  his  head  if  bs 
does  not  rigidly  observe, — violate  them,  and  thSt 
as  often  as  the  minutest  conceivable  inconve^ 
nience  would  be  incurred  by  adherence  to  hig, 
oath,- — then,  surely,  the  weakness  of  the  religiooi^ 
sanction,  considered  as  a  security  for  veracity^' 
to  say  nothing  of  any  other  virtue,  is  demote' 
strated.  But  every  person  who  has  been  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  can  testify  that  this  de- 
scription is  literally  true. 

The  weakness  manifested  in  all  these  in- 
stances by  the  religious  sanction,  is  among  those 
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fitets  which,  how  little  soever  adverted  to,  are 
most  notorious  and  undeniable.  In  all  these 
instances,  falsehood  is  committed  by  high  and 
low^  without  concealment,  scruple,  or  reluc- 
tance. '  Why  ?  Because  it  is  by  the  force  of 
this  sanction  alone  that  the  practice  stands 
prohibited :  a  sanction  composed  of  pains  and 
{Measures  removed  to  an  mdefinite  distance  in 
poiat  of  time,  and  none  of  which  have  ever  been 
piBsented  b^  experience  to  any  human  being. 

hi  other  instances,  and  to  a  still  greater  ex- 
tent, the  practice  of  falsehood  is  in  a  very  con- 
'  liderable  degree  repressed,  and,  in  so  far  as 
committed,  not  committed  without  great  reserve, 
and  the  most  anxious  exertions  made  to  conce^d 
it  fiom  every  eye.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  by  the 
fcrce  either  of  the  political  sanction,  or  the  moral 
•taction,  or  both  together,  that  the  practice 
•tamis  prohibited  ; — of  one  or  both ;  but,  to 
tte  production  of  those  symptoms,  the  force  of 
^ther  is  of  itself  sufficient. 

In  the  case  of  an  interest,  by  the  action  of 

^iiich,  violent  passion  is  liable  to  be  produced; 

^^fiiire  of  great  pecuniary  gain,  for  instance,  fear 

5^  great  pecuniary  loss,  sexual  desire,  or  fear  of 

l^^iHediate  death  or  severe  bodily  affliction ;   in 

^p  case  of  a  contest  between  the  hopes  and 

^^1^  belonging  to  the  religious  sanction  on  the 

^'^e  hand,  and  any  such  powerfully-acting  mo- 

5*T^  or  interest  on  the  other,  and  the  occasional 

/^Uiaajdi  of  the  more  immediate  over  the  more 

^^'^ote,  and,  as  it  will  be  apt  to  appear,  less 

.^rtain,  interest ;  the  inference  afforded  of  the 

-^^ikness  of  the  religious  principle,  by  the  event 

»^    ^ueh  a  contest,  would  not  be  so  conclusive. 

power  of  the  religious  principle  is  in  gene- 
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ral  strong  (it  might  be  said)  and  in  a  great 
degree  efficient ;  but  (owing  to  the  frail  an4 
variable  texture  of  the  human  mind)  not  so 
strong  as  not  to  be  liable  to  be,  in  here  and 
there  an  instance,  borne  down  by  the  violence 
of  these  stormy  passions. 

But  among  the  above  examples  we  see  one, 
in  which  the  power  of  the  religious  principle  is 
brought  into  the  field  in  the  utmost  force  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  and  still,  habitually,  and 
as  it  were  of  coufse,  gives  way  to  an  interest  of 
the  very  weakest  species,  viz.  sympathy  for  the 
suffering  of  a  single  individual :  an  individual 
who  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  all  the  members  of 
the  judicatory,  by  which  the  contempt  of  reli- 
gious principle  is  thus  manifested;  and  he  a 
criminal,  in  whose  instance,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  supreme  and  competent  authority  of  the 
state,  the  suffering  from  which  by  this  act  of 
mendacity  it  rescues  him,  ought  to  have  been 
inflicted. 

In  another  of  the  above  examples,  that  of 
university  oaths,  the  whole  force  of  the  religious 
sanction,  exerted  in  the  strongest  and  most 
"binding  of  all  its  shapes,  fails  of  producing  any, 
even  the  slightest,  effect.  Is  it  that  it  has  some 
violent,  some  uncontrollable,  passion  to  contend 
with,  such*as  it  might  fail  of  overcoming,  with- 
out affording  any  strong  inference  against  its 
general  efficacy  ?  No :  but,  by  fulfilling  •  au 
obligation,  contracted  under  the  sanction  of  so 
solemn  an  engagement,  some  slight  inconveni- 
ence, some  little  trouble,  might,  in  some  in-  . 
stances,  be  incurred.  The  minutest  possible 
quantity  of  trouble,  being  thrown  into  the  scale 
against  the  obligations  of  religion,  is  found,  not 
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in  the  case  of  an  insulated  individual,  but  of 
ievery  Oxford  student  without  exception,  suffi- 
cient to  outweigh  them. 

In  the  case  of  that  pretended  unanimity, 
which  has  so  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  been 
rendered  compulsory  on  the  .occasions  of  tiie  de- 
cisions pronounced  by  juries, — the  religious 
principle,  it  is  true,  finds  itself  encountered  by 
the  force  of  one  of  those  almost  irresistible  mo- 
tives above  mentioned,  viz.  desire  of  self-preser- 
vation from  death,  aggravated  by  long  protracted 
torture :  at  the  command  of  him  who  has  the 
strongest  stomach  amon^  you,  yield,  some  or  all 
of  you,  to  the  number  of  from  one  to  eleven  out 
of  twelve — yield,  and  perjure  yourselves.  Im- 
mediately after  thie  oath,  by  which  you  have 
engaged  to  your  God  not  to  join  in  any  verdict 
but  the  one  which,  in  your  judgment,  is  true, 
join  notwithstanding  in  a  verdict  which,  in  your 
judgment,  is  not  true : — do  thus,  or  inevitable 
death,  preceded  by  insupportable  torture,  is 
your  doom.  Thus  saith  the  law, — that  is, — thus, 
in  one  knows  not  what  age  of  barbarity  and. 
ignorance,  have  said  those  unknown  judges,  by 
^hose  authority  this  combination  of  torture 
^ith  perjury  was  forced  into  judicial  practice. 
Here,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  force  of  the 
physical  sanction,  with  which  that  of  the  re- 
ligious sanction  has  to  contend,  is  no  light 
»iatter: — the  choice  is  between  perjury  and 
martyrdom. 

But  though,  in  the  instance  of  the  individuals 
themselves,  on  whom,  in  the  character  of  oc- 
casional judges  or  jurymen,  this  obligation  of 
trampling  upon  religious  principle  is  imposed, 
tJie  force  by  which  it  is  subdued  is  thus  mighty 
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and  irresistible  ;  no  such  force  does  that  prin- 
ciple find  to  contend  with,  in  the  instance  of 
those  exalted  functionaries,  by  whose  hands  the 
anti-religious  obligation  is,  witli  such  undis- 
turbed serenity  and  undissembled  complacency, 
habitually  imposed.  Until  the  perjury  shall 
have  been  committed,  and  to  the  end  that  it 
may  be  committed,  the  judge  holds  himself 
prepared  to  torture  the  jurymen:  but  by  no 
torture  is  the  judge  compelled  or  excited  to 
manifest  the  satisfaction  so  habitually  and  cor- 
dially manifested  by  him  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
practice  in  which  he  bears  so  capital  a  part, 
a  practice  which  has  torture  for  its  means  and 
perjury  for  its  end. 

How  unpleasant  soever,  this  comparative  esti- 
mate was  with  a  view  to  practice  altogether 
indispensable.  To  depend,  on  every  the  most 
important  occa.sion  of  life,  upon  the  force  of  a 
principle  which,  on  the  occasions  here  in  ques- 
tion, not  to  speak  of  other  occasions,  has  been 
demonstrated  by  experience  to  be  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  without  force,  would  continue  to  lead, 
as  it  has  led,  to  mischievous  error  and  decep- 
tion, to  an  indefinite  extent.  The  topic  of  oaths, 
and  the  topic  of  exclusionary  rules,  grounded  on 
the  supposition  of  a  deficiency  of  sensibility  to 
the  force  of  the  religious  sanction,  will  furnish 
proofs  and  illustrations.* 

•  See  Book  ir.  Securities,  Chapter  6,  and  Book  IX. 
ExcLVsioN,  Part  111.  Chapters. 

Cases  no  doubt  there  arc,  and  those  very  numerous,  in 
which  the  religious  sanction  appears  to  exercise  a  much 
stronger  influence  than  is  here  ascribed  to  it.  That  which 
is  reallj  the  effect  of  the  moral  sanction,  or  of  the  legal  sanc- 
tion, or  of  both,  k  continually  aacribed  to  the  influence  of 
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The  opinion  above  expressed  is  not  new. 
Divines  of  the  most  undisputed  piety  have 
repeatedly  given  their  sanction  to  it. 

The  inefficacy  of  preaching  (ClneffkaciU  de  la 
Pridication),  constitutes  the  title,  as  well  as  the 
subject,  of  a  work,  published  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  by  the  abb6  Coyer,  a  French 
divine  of  the  Romish  church.  To  prove,  or 
endeavour  to  prove,  the  inefficacy  of  preaching, 
is.  in  other  words  to  prove,  or  endeavour  to 
prove,  the  weakness  of  the  religious  sanction ; 
after,  said  notwithstanding,  all  the  force  that 
could  in  that  church  be  given  to  it  by  the  most 
richly-rewarded  eloquence. 

The  same  proposition  is  (if  auditors  are  to  be 
believed)  among  the  propositions  habitually 
brought  to  view,  as  being  habitually  either 
maintained  or  assumed,  and  too  manifest  to  be 
denied  or  doubted  of, — brought  to  view  in  his 
sermons  by  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
Bngland,  distinguished,  even  among  those  of 
the  Methodist  persuasion,  for  the  union  of  zeal 
and  eloquence. 


the  religious  sanction.  From  causes  which  it  would  be  easy, 
bat  foreign  to  the  present  purpose,  to  explain,  religious 
persons  are  apt  to  suppose,  that  an  act,  if  virtuous,  is  more 
virtuous,  if  vicious,  more  excusable,  when  the  motive  which 
prompted  it  belonged  to  the  relieious  class,  than  when  it 
belonged  to  any  other:  and  even  m  some  cases,  that  an  act 
which,  if  produced  by  any  other  motive,  would  be  vicious, 
becomes,  virtuous  by  having  a  motive  of  this  class  for  its 
cause.  Thus  it  becomes  the  interest  of  every  one,  to  whom 
the  reputation  of  virtue  is  an  object  of  desire,  to  persuade 
others,  and  even  himself,  that  as  many  as  possible  of  his 
actions,  be  they  good  or  bad,  emanate  from  that  class  of 
motives. — Editor. 
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The  occasions  on  which,  in  both  these  m- 
stances,  the  weakness  of  the  religious  sanction 
stands  confessed,  or  rather  maintained  and 
advocated,  is  that  of  its  application  to  the  pur- 
pose of  meliorating  the  moral  conduct  of  man- 
kind: viz.  in  the  dealings  between  man  and 
man,  and  the  conduct  of  man  in  regard  to  his 
own  happiness, .  in  the  trifling  business  of  the 
present  transitory  life. 

To  have  endeavoured  to  disprove  its  efficacy 
in  all  respects,  would  have  been  an  endeavour 
as  vain  as  it  is  unexampled. 

Various  are  the  purposes  to  which  its  effi- 
cacy, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  seems  out  of 
the  reach  of  dispute. 

1 .  In  causing  men  to  try  to  believe — to  suc- 
ceed in  a  considerable  degree  in  their  endea- 
vours to  believe — and  whether  they  succeed  or 
no,  to  say  they  believe, — ^improbable,  and  even 
impossible  things :  and  with  the  more  energy, 
the  greater  the  improbability :  and  with  most 
energy  of  all,  those  things  which,  not  being 
facts  either  true  or  false,  but  contradictions  in 
terms,  are  of  all  things  most  palpably  and 
flatly  impossible. 

2.  To  cause  men  to  profess  to  regard,  and 
really  to  regard,  with  hatred  and  contempt,  and 
to  treat  with  unkindness,  and,  when  power  and 
opportunity  occur,  with  oppression,  those  whose 
belief  is  not,  or  is  suspected  of  not  being, 
directed  to  the  same  objects,  or  not  with  the 
same  energy,  as  their  own  belief. 

3.  To  cause  men  to  regard  with  fear,  and  in 
many  instances  with  fear  worked  up  to  the 
pitch  of  insanity,  and  to  profess  and  endeavour 
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to  regard  with  love,  a  being,  to  whom  none  of 
those  sentiments  can  be  of  any  use.* 

*  If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  just,  two  practical  conse- 
quences seem  to  follow^ 

1.  That  it  is  a  misapplication,  a  degradation,  a  profana- 
tion, to  endeavour  to  apply  so  sublime  an  instrument  to  so 
mean  a  cause.  It  is  applying  pearls  to  the  fattening  of  swine : 
the  pearls  are  thrown  away,  and  the  swine  not  fattened. 

2.  That  the  instrument,  not  being  applicable  by  govern^ 
ment  with  advantage  to  any  good  purpose  of  government, 
the  best  course  that  can  be  taken  in  relation  to  it  is  the 
course  so  generally  taken  in  relation  to  it  in  the  United 
States,  viz.  to  leave  the  application  and. enforcement  of  it  to 
the  sincere  and  unbought  exertions  of  individuals. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


GROUND     OF     PERSUASION     IN     THE     CASE    OF 

THE   JUDGE CAN     DECISION     ON    HIS     OWN 

KNOWLEDGE,      WITHOUT      EVIDENCE       FROM 
EXTERNAL  SOURCES,  BE    WELL    GROUNDED? 

A  DECISION  pronounced  by  a  judge  on  a  ques- 
tion of  fact,  what  efficient  cause  can  it  have 
had,  so  it  be  conformable  to  justice,  other  than 
evidence  ?  None  whatever,  is  the  answer  that 
naturally  presents  itself. 

To  this  rule,  however,  four  cases  may  on 
further  reflection  be  apt  to  present  themselves 
in  the  character  of  exceptions :  four  cases,  of 
the  first  of  which  it  will  be  seen  that  its  title 
to  that  character  will,  on  examination,  be 
affirmed ;  while  in  the  three  others  it  will  be 
disallowed. 

Case  1 . — ^The  only  perceptions  on  which  the 
decision  concerning  the  fact  is  grounded,  are 
perceptions  obtained  by  the  judge  himself, 
without  any  report  made  to  him  by  any  other 
person,  in  the  character  of  a  percipient  witness. 
in  this  case,  the  functions  and  characters  of 
percipient  witness  and  judge  are  united  in  the 
same  person :  deposing  witness  there  is  none, 
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there  not  being  either  need  or  room  for  the 
appearance  of  any  person  in  that  character.* 

Case  2. — No  person  appears  on  either  side 
in  the  character  of  a  deposing  witness  :  but  the 
facts  on  which  the  decision  is  grounded,  are,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  decision,  established,  by  the 
admission,  express  or  implied,  of  the  parties  on 
both  sides.f^ 

Case  3. — The  facts  in  question  are  deemed 
too  noloriousy  to  stand  in  need  of  being  esta- 
blished by  special  evidence. 

Case  4. — Facts  on  one  side  having  been 
deposed  to,  and  in  such  manner,  that,  supposing 
the  deposition  credited,  they  would  have  been 
established  by  evidence ;  a  decision  in  disaffirm- 
ance of  those  facts  is  formed,  on  the  mere 
ground  of  improbability,     s 

Of  these  four  cases,  the  first  mentioned  alone, 
viz.  decision  on  view^  will  be  found,  as  already 
observed,  a  real  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  a 
decision  without  evidence. 

*  Under  English  law,  this  state  of  things  is  exemplified  in 
the  case  in  which  the  judge  has  been  authorised  to  convict 
on  "  view :"  to  pronounce  a  man  guilty  of  having  com- 
mitted an  offence  of  this  or  that  description,  on  the  ground 
that  the  act  of  transgression  was  committed  under  the  obser- 
ration  of  the  judge  himself. 

t  Under  English  law,  on  admission  express  on  both  sides, 
as  when  a  case  is  stated  by  them  in  conjunction,  for  the 
opinion  of  the  court:  on  admission  presumed,  on  howsoever 
slight  a  foundation,  by  the  judge,  from  the  deportment  of  the 
defendant,  in  the  case  when  he  omits  to  perform  this  or  that 
operation,  the  performance  of  which  is  exacted  of  him  on 
pain  of  his  being  considered  as  having  admitted  the  facts 
necessary  to  establish  the  demand  on  the  plaintiff's  side :  as 
in  the  case  of  judgment  for  default,  BUI  taken  pro  con- 
fuso^  &c. 
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Without  evidence  ?  The  judge,  in  this  case, 
has  he  not  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses  ? — 
Doubtless  :  but,  in  this  case,  the  expression  is 
but  figurative :  nor  does  the  word  evidence  de- 
signate the  same  idea  in  this,  as  in  other  cases : 
his  senses  are  detached  from  his  person,  erected 
into  so  many  independent  persons,  and  in  that 
character  introduced  as  witnesses.  To  keep 
clear  of  this  confusion ;  instead  of  decision  with- 
out evidence,  say  rather,  decision  without  testi- 
mony :  not  that  the  confusion  will,  even  in  this 
case,  be  entirely  avoided. 

Without  evidence  ?  be  it  so  then.  But  the 
ground  of  the  decision,  is  it  not  still  firmer  than 
if  it  were  composed  of  evidence  ?  Yes,  certainly : 
if  the  only  mmd,  the  satisfaction  of  which  were 
worth  providing  for,  were  that  of  the  judge,  by 
whom,  in  the  first  instance,  the  decision  were 
to  be  pronounced.  Supposing  his  opportu- 
nities of  observation  sufficient,  and  those  oppor- 
tunities improved — ^,  report,  however  trust- 
worthy, made  of  the  fact  by  any  other  person 
concerning  the  supposed  perceptions  of  that 
other  person,  will  be  but  a  very  inadequate 
succedaneum  to  any  perceptions  obtained  by 
himself.  Whatever  be  the  superiority  which 
immediate  possesses  over  hearsay  testimony, 
tJie  same  will  internal  perception  on  the  part 
of  the  judge  possess,  in  comparison  with  per- 
suasion grounded  on  the  testimony  of  another, 
or  any  number  of  others. 

If,  then,  the  mind  of  the  judge  were  the  only 
mind,  the  satisfaction  of  which  were  wortifi 
regarding;  perception  obtained  by  the  judge 
would  be  a  ground  of  decision,  not  merely 
equal,  but  far  superior,  to  evidence.   But  unless 
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absolute  despotism, .  seated  in  the  breast  ot  the 
judge  himself,  be  the  only  eligible  form  of  go- 
vernment, the  mind  of  the  judge  is  not  the  only 
mind  the  satisfaction  of  which  is  worthy  of  re- 
gard. So  far  from  it,  that  it  is  only  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  instrument  of  satisfaction  to  some 
other  mind  or  minds,  that  satisfaction  afforded 
to  the  mind  of  the  judge  himself  is  of  any  use. 
In  the  case  of  unbridled  despotism  seated  in 
some  one  superior  breast,  as  in  Morocco,  it  is  of 
the  mind  of  the  despot,  and  of  him  alone :  in 
the  case  of  any  government  simply  monarchical, 
or,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  popular,  in 
which  the  affections  of  the  public  are,  or  are  pro- 
fessed to  be,  an  object  of  regard,  it  is  the  mind 
of  the  public,  the  satisfaction  of  which  must  (if 

Eropriety  or  consistency  be  regarded)  be  said  to 
e  the  ultimate  object  in  view. 

Of  this  theoretical  disquisition,  what  then  is 
the  practical  use  ?  To  ascertain  whether  under 
any,  and,  if  under  any,  under  what  conditions, 
power  should,  in  any  case,  be  allowed  to  the 
judge  for  deciding  on  the  ground  of  his  own  per- 
ceptions, without  the  support  of  personal  evi- 
dence abextrh. 

The  answer  seems  to  present  little  difficulty. 
In  the  first  instance,  and  for  saving  delay,  vex- 
ation, and  expense,  as  well  as  to  prevent  mis- 
decision,  or  non-decision  for  want  of  demand, 
let  the  judge's  own  perception  be  a  sufficient 
ground  for  decision — for  a  decision  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  himself. 

In  case  of  appeal y-  which,  in  a  case  of  this  sort, 
ought  ever  to  be  allowed;  to  guard  against 
ultimate  misd/ecision,   let  it  be  incumbent  on 
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the  judge,  if  so  required,  to  officiate  in  the 
character  of  a  deposing  witness,  and  in  that  cha-* 
racter  state  the  facts,  subject  to  counter-inter- 
rogation,*  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  any- 
other  witness. 

Even  in  the  first  instance,  if  the  judicatory 
be,  as  it  ought  if  possible  to  be,  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  and  contain  an  audience ;  in  pro- 
nouncing his  decision,  the  judge  might  and 
ought  to  deliver,  in  his  character  of  per- 
cipient witness,  in  the  face  of  that  audience, 
the  facts  which  that  decision  takes  for  its 
ground. 

Many,  as  will  be  seen,  are  the  cases  in  which, 
to  help  form  the  ground  for  decision,  cognizance 
of  this  or  that  matter  of  fact  is,  under  every 
system  of  law,  obtained,  in  the  way  of  imme- 
diate perception,  by  men  occupied  in  the  exer- 
cise of  judicial  functions :  but,  in  these  cases, 
perception  constituting  but  a  part  of  the  ground 
of  decision,  and  forming  no  more  than  a  sort  of 
supplement  to  testimony,  they  come  not  under 
the  head  of  decision  without  evidence. 

We  come  now  to  the  cases  in  which  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence  is  but  apparent,  or  regards 
no  more  than  a  part  of  the  aggregate  mass  of 
legally  operative  facts. 

1.  First  comes  the  case  of  admissions,  as 
above  explained — express,  or  implied. 

Admissions  are  but  evidence,  are  but  testi- 
mony, under  another  name. 

When  the  admission  is  express,  being  the 
declaration  of  a  party,  and  the  effect  of  it  ope- 

*  See  Book  II.  Securities.  Chap.  9.  Interrogation. 
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rating,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  disfavour  of  him 
-whose  declaration  it  is,  it  comes  imder  the 
head  of  self-^disserving  evidence. 

Evidence  of  this  description  is,  it  will  be 
seen,  not  only  evidence,  but  the  most  trust- 
worthy of  cdl  evidence :  understand  always,  so 
far  as  the  application  made  of  it — i.  e.  the  de- 
cision grounded  on  it — ^is  confined  to  the  in- 
terest of  him  whose  declaration  it  is,  and  such 
other  interests,  (viz.  the  interests  of  his  represen- 
tatives), as,  being  placed  at  his  disposal,  are  con- 
sidered as  included  under  his. 

When  the  admission  is,  as  above  explained, 
not  express  but  only  implied,  the  evidence  is 
not  direct  but  circumstantial :  evidentiary  fact, 
the  negative  act,  the  species  of  default  above 
exemplified ;  principal  fact,  or  fact  evidenced, 
admission  of  the  fact  by  which  the  interest, 
which  the  admitting  party  has  in  the  cause,  is 
disserved. 

2.  Next  comes  the  case  where  the  fact  is  of 
the  number  of  those  which,  being  considered  as 
placed  by  notoriety  out  of  the  reach  of  dispute, 
have  therefore  no  need  of  being  established  by 
special  evidence, — by  evidence  adduced  for  the 
single  purpose  of  the  suit  actually  in  hand. 

If,  to  the  purpose  in  question  (viz.  the  pur- 
pose of  serving,  or  helping  to  serve,  as  a  ground 
for  judicial  decision)  the  fact  be  really  notori- 
ous, it  is  notorious  to  the  judge  :  a  persuasion 
of  the  existence  of  it, — a  persuasion,  strong 
enough  to  give  support  to  decision, — ^is  already 
formed  in  the  bosom-  of  the  judge :  this  being 
assumed,  all  special  evidence,  all  evidence  the 
object  of  which  is  to  endeavour  to  form  such  a 
persuasion,  is,  by  the  supposition,  so  far  as  his 
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Jersuasion  alone  is  deemed  sufficient,  super^ 
uous  and  useless. 

But,  unfortunately,  between  facts  that  to  the 
purpose  in  question  are  sufficiently  notorious, 
and  those  that  are  not  so,  no  distinct  line  is  to 
be  found :  and  where,  in  regard  to  this  or  that 
fact,  a  general  persuasion  of  its  existence  is 
sufficiently  prevalent,  and  to  a  sufficient  extent, 
yet,  in  regard  to  this  or  that  material  circum- 
stance, the  persuasion  is  not  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently extensive  and  distinct.  A  fact,  regarded 
as  notorious  by  one  man,  may  be  matter  of  dis- 
pute to  another :  a  fact,  regarded  as  notorious 
by  the  plaintiff,  may  be  matter  of  dispute  to  th< 
defendant,  and  even  to  the  judge. 

From  this  indeterminateness,  the  practical  in- 
ference seems  to  be  as  follows : — ^To  save  delay, 
vexation,  and  expense,  it  ought  always  to  be  m 
the  power  of  the  judge,  at  the  instance  of  eitheirr^' 
party,  to  pronounce,  and,  in  the  formation  of  thi 
ground  of  decision,  assume,  any  alleged  matte: 
of  fact  as  notorious.     On  the  other  hand. 


guard  s^ainst  misdecision,  it  ought  at  the  sam< 
time  to  be  allowed  to  the  party, — viz.  to  the 
party  to  whose  prejudice  the  fact,  if  assumed 
would  operate — to  deny  the  notoriety  of  thi 
fact,  and,  in  so  doing,  call  for  special  proof 
be  made  of  it :  provided  always,  that,  for  a  fieds^^ 
assertion  to  this  effect,  as  for  a  false  declaratio] 
of  his  persuasion  to  any  other  effect,  he  should 
stand  exposed  to  suffer, — ^whether  by  burthen  9^ 

Eunishment,  or  by  burthen  of  satisfaction,  Q^ 
oth, — as  for  wilful,  i.  e.,  self-conscious,  feJse-  , 
hood,   or  falsehood  through  temerity,   as  the 
case  may  be. 
"WJien  a  fact  is  really  to  such  a  degree  noto^ 
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rioui^^  as  that  a  mau  will  not,  without  the  impu- 
tation of  falsehood,  be  heard  to  deny  his  per- 
suasion of  its  existence,  or  to  speak  of  himself 
as  doubting  of  it, — ^in  such  case,  if^  in  addition 
to  a  simple  call  for  proof  of  it,  an  express  de- 
claration of  such  disbelief  or  doubt  be  made 
requisite  to  the  existence  of  the  obligation  of 
complying  with  such  call,  shame,  fear  of  disre- 
pute, will  in  general  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
such  call  from  being  made,  in  a  case  in  whicL 
the  declaration,  if  made,  would  be  otherwise 
than  sincere :   but,  if  no  such  declaration  be  re- 
quired— if  the  obligation  follow  upon  the  call — 
such  call  ought  to  be  expected,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  every  case  in  which,  by  a  chance  of 
misdecision  in  favour  of  him  who  makes  the 
call,  or  by  delay,  vexation,  or  expense,  created 
by  it^  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other  side,  a  sinis- 
ter advantage  may,  in  any  shape,  be  reaped 
fix>m  it. 

Under  the  existing  systems  of  technical  pro- 
cedure, spun  out  everywhere  under  the  impulse 
of  an  interest  directly  opposite  to  every  end  of  * 

{*ustice ;  the  object,  so  far  as  concerns  evidence, 
las  everywhere  been,  not  to  lighten,  but  to 
aggravate,  the  load  of  unnecessary  evidence : 
accordingly,  proof  made  by  one  party  of  facts 
of  which  on  me  other  side  there  is  no  doubt, 
proofs,  in  a  word,  substituted  to  admissions,  are 
among  the  resources  drawn  upon  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  actual  and  mischievous  ends  of 
judicature :  and  as  to  this,  so  to  other  purposes, 
to  prevent  those  explanations  by  which  mjus- 
tice,  in  all  its  shapes,  would  be  prevented,  is 
among  the  objects  which  have  been  but  too 
effectually  accomplished. 

VOL.    I.  s 
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It  will  seldom,  if  ever>  happen,  that,  for  the 
substantiating  either  the  plaintiff's  demand,  or 
the  defendant's  defence^  no  other  facts  than 
such  as  are  already  notoFious  ^11  require  to  be 
believed:  it  is  seldom  therefore,  if  ever,  that 
evidence,  special  evidence  ^admissions  as  above 
included)  will  altogether  be  to  be  dispensed 
with. 

3.  Lastly,  comes  the  case  in  which,  in  dis- 
affirmance of  facts  affirmed  by  evidence  oh  one 
side,  a  decision  is  pronounced  on  the  ground  of 
the  improbability  of  these  same  facts. 

Though  not  pronounced  altogether  without 
evidence,  a  decision  thus  grounded  might  seem 
to  be  pronounced  without  evidence  adduced  on 
the  side  in  favour  of  which  it  is  pronounced. 

But,  upon  examination,  it  will  be  found  that 
even  in  this  case  the  decision  is  not  without 
support  from  evidence.  The  evidence  belongs, 
inaeed  to  that  class  which  has  received  the 
name  of  circumstantial  evidence ;  a  ntiodifica- 
tion  of  circumstantial  evidence,  compos^  of 
all  those  fisicts,  all  those  sufficiently  notorious 
facts,  the  existence  of  which  is  regarded  as  in* 
compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  facts  to 
which  it  is  thus  opposed ;  or,  at  any  rate,  9S 
affording  inferences  of  their  non-existence ; — in* 
ferenees  strong  enough  to  be  regarded  as  con* 
elusive,  and,  in  that  character,  to  govern  and 
determine  the  persuasion  of  the  judge.* 

,  ^  The  subject  of  improbability  will  be.  treated  at  ooit* 
8idend>Ie  length  in  the  Book  on  Circumstantial  Erideiioe^ 
(Book  V.) 


BOOK  II. 

ON  THE  SECURITIES   FOR  THE  TRUSTWORTHINESS 

OF  TESTIMONY. 


CHAPTER  L 

OBJECT    OF    tHE    PRESENT    BOOK. 

In  the  preceding  book,  a  survey  has  been 
taken, — on  the  one  hand,  of  the  standing  causes, 
file  psychological  causes,  of  trustworthiness  in 
hulnan  testimony, — on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
occasional  causes  ofLuntrustworthiness  ;  includ- 
ing the  incitements  to  mendacity,  the  seducing 
motives,  the  sinister  interests,  by  which  the 
tutelary  influence  of  the  causes  of  veracity  is 
liable  to  be  counteracted  and  overborne. 

In  the  planning  of  the  system  of  judicial 

Srocedure,  with  a  view  to  the  main  end  oi  proce- 
ure,  viz.  the  rendering  of  decisions  conformable 
on  all  occasions  to  the  predictions  pronounced 
by  the  substantive  branch  of  the  law  ;  the  ob- 
ject of  the  legislator  will  be  to  strengthen,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  influence  of  the  causes  of 
trustworthiness ;  to  weaken,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, the  influence  of  the  causes  of  untrustworthi- 
ness — the  sinister  interests  of  all  kinds;  that 
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is  to  say,  interests,  motives,  of  all  kinds,  as 
often  as  it  may  happen  to  them  to  be  acting  in 
this  sinister  line. 

To  exhibit  a  view,  as  complete  as  may  be,  of 
the  several  arrangements  of  procedure,  capable 
of  being  made  to  operate  in  the  character  of 
securities  for  trustworthiness  in  testimony,  and 
thence  as  securities  against  deception  from  that 
quarter,  and  consequent  misdecision  on  the 
part  of  the  judge,  is  the  business  of  the  present 
book :  to  shew,  in  the  first  place  what  may  be 
done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  to  this  end  ;  in  the 
next  place,  what,  in  the  Romani  nd  English 
modifications  of  the  technical  system,  has  been 
done  on  this  subject,  in  pursuit  of  whatsoever 
ends  the  authors  have  on  such  occasions  set 
before  them. 

A  maj^s  of  evidence,  consisting  of  human  tes- 
timony, brought  into  existence  for  the  occasion 
and  on  the  occasion,  (without  any  mixture  of 
real  evidence,  pre-appointed  written  evidence, 
or  other  written  evidence  antecedently  brought 
into  existence  by  other  causes)  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence of  this  description  is  about  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  cognizance,  and  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  decision,  of  the  judge.  By  what 
means,  within  the  power  of  the  legislator,  shall 
its  trustworthiness  be  raised  to  a  maximum  ?  By  ^^ 
what  means  sliall  the  danger  of  deception  on  — ^ 
the  part  of  the  judge,  and,  from  that  or  otfaei — "^ 

causes,  of  misdecision  on  the  ground  of  the  evi- "Z 

dence,  be  reduced  to  its  minimum  ?  To  fin(^^^ 
an  answer  to  these  questions  is  the  problem ,^=,=,^ 
the  solution  of  which  will  be  the  object  of  th^^^' 
present  book. 

The  mass  which  is  the  subject  of  our  pro 
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blem,  is  the  whole  mass,  and  every  mass,  to 
which  it  may  happen  on  any  occasion  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming,  by  means  of  it,  a  ground  for  a  judicial 
decision.  It  must  therefore  be  considered  in 
respect  of  every  modification,  of  which,  in  judi- 
cial practice,  a  mass  of  this  description  is  sus- 
ceptible. It  may  be  simple  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  simplicity ;  complex,  to  any  degree 
of  complexity.  It  may  consist  of  the  testimony 
of  no  more  than  a  smgle  person,  and  conse- 
quently on  one  side  only,  the  plaintiff's  side ; 
it  may  consist  of  the  testimony  of  any  number 
of  persons,  and  that  either  on  the  plaintiff's 
side,   or  on    the  defendant's  as  well  as  the 

Slaintiff 's  ;  each  side  being  again  to  this  effect 
ivisible  into  as  many  sides,  as  there  are  par- 
ties ranged  on  it,  with  different,  and  actually 
or  possibly  conflicting,  interests.  It  may  con* 
sist  of  the  testimony  of  an  extraneous  witness 
or  witnesses  only,  or  of  a  party  or  parties  only, 
or  of  a  mixture  of  testimonies  of  both  descrip- 
tions. For  all  these  diversifications,  provision 
must  be  made  in  the  system  of  arrangements 
destined  to  serve  as  securities  for  trustworthi- 
ness in  testimony. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

DANGERS  TO  BE  GUARDED  AGAINST^  IX  REGARD 
TO  TESTIMONY,  BY  THE  ARRANGEMENTS  SUG- 
GESTED IN  THIS  BOOK. 

The  proper  object  of  the  judge,  according  to 
the  most  general  description  that  can  be  given 
of  it,  is,  on  every  occasion  to  pronounce  sudh  a 
decision  as  shall  be  called  for  by  the  law,  on 
the  ground  of  the  facts  of  the  case :  atid,  for 
that  purpose,  to  form,  in  relation  to  each  ma- 
terial fact,  by  means  of  a  statement  afforded  by 
human  testimony  or  otherwise,  a  conce^ption^ 
exactly  conformable  to  the  truth ;  so  far 
least  as  is  material  to  the  decision  which  he 
called  upon  to  pronounce. 

In  this  endeavour  he  will  be  liable  to  be  de- 
feated by  any  of  the  following  results^ 

1 .  If  in  relation  to  any  such  material  fact  th 
testimony  be,  in  any  point,  incorrect ;  althougl 
such  incorrectness  be  unaccompanied  with  thai 
self-consciousness  which  mendacity  implies. 

2.  If  in  relation  to  any  such  fact  it  be  in 
correct  in  the  way  of  mendacity,  as  above. 

3.  If  the  collection  of  the  facts,  thuii  pre 
sented  to  his  conception,  be  in  any  respect  in 
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complete.*  By  such  incompleteness  the  ren- 
dering of  the  decision  duly  adapted  to  the  case 
may  be  as  eflFectually  prevented  as  by  incorrect* 
ness  or  mendacity  itself.  To  warrant  a  de- 
cision (say  on  the  plaintiff's  side)  let  proof  of 
certain  facts,  in  a  ceitain  number  (say  four),  be 

*  Regarded  in  a  certain  point,  of  view,  the  two  im- 
perfections— falsehood  (incluaing;  incorrectness  and  men- 
dacity) falsehood  and  incompleteness,  may  appear  to 
coincide.  Previous  to  the  exhibition  of  the  testimony,  ab 
oath,  suppose,  is  exacted  from  the  deponeat--an  oath  pro- 
mising completeness.  Such  oath  having  been  taken,  if  the 
deposition  be  in  any  respect  incomplete,  it  is  in  so  far  false. 
Answer, — Say  rather  penurious  than  false.  An  oath  is 
violated,  but  the  oath  thus  violated  is,  in  this  respect,  not  an 
assertory  oath,  but  a  promissory  one.  A  promise  is  broken, 
bat  no  ndsehood  uttered. 

Reply. — But  suppose  a  general  assertion  made  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  deposition.  What  I  have  deposed  containt 
eiferf  thing  material  that  fell  under  my  observation'^at  any 
rate  everything  material  that  I  recollect.  Or,  instead  of  an 
oath  in  the  promissory  form,  (as  it  most  commonly  is,  when 
the  form  in  which  it  is  exhibited  is  oral  deposition)  suppose 
it  not  promissory  but  assertory;  as  it  roost  commonly  is 
wben  the  form  is  that  of  a  deposition  already  written. 

Here,  at  an^  rate,  the  distinction  vanishes;  in  so  far  as 
the  deposition  is  incomplete,  just  so  far  it  is  false. 

Rejoinder, — Incomplete,  and  therefore  false — admitted. 
But  the  proposition  m  which  the  falsehood  resides  is  al- 
to^ther  different  in  this  case  from  what  it  is  in  those.  In 
tlau  case,  the  false  fact  is  but  one,  and  that  one,  whatever  be 
tl&e  matter  in  dispute,  always  the  same;  viz.  the  completeness 
of  the  narration  that  has  just  been  exhibited.  Whereas,  if 
^^^  narration,  so  far  as  it  goes,  contains  false  facts,  false 
**»«rtions,  of  any  other  kind,  every  one  is  distinct  from 
V^^^  other— every  one  of  a  complexion  pectiliar  to  the  in- 
dividual cause. 

Th^  difference  which  exists  between  falsehood  consisting 

]'^  A  false  assertion  of  completeness,  and  falsehood  at  large, 

^  '^ot  the  only  reason,  nor  the  chief  reason,  for  expressing  the 

^^o  ttibdes  of  imperft^ction  by  different  appellations.    They 

^'^^titute  two  different  objections  against  the  trustworthiness 

^  ^^idence :  objections,  of  which  Uie  one  may  exist  without 

^  <>ther. 
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necessary.  If  three  of  these  only  be  proved  (say 
each  of  them  by  two  witnesses,  the  testimony 
of  each  witness  being  correct  in  the  extreme) 
and  not  the  fourth,  the  plaintifl"  will  be  as 
eHectually  debarred  of  his  right,  as  if  there  had 
not  been  a  single  particle  of  truth  in  the  tes- 
timony of  so  much  as  one  of  their  number. 

Incorrectness,  mendacity,  and  incompleteness 
— such  are  the  imperfections  from  which  it  will 
be  the  object  of  the  legislator  to  preserve,  on 
each  occasion,  the  evidence  that,  in  the  shape 
of  human  testimony,  comes  to  be  presented  to 
the  judge. 

The  idea  of  incorrectness  being  included  im. 
that  of  mendacity,  the  mention  of  the  word  in- 
correctness may  be  apt  to  appear  superfluous. 

The  distinction  will,  however,  be  found  to  b^ 
highly  material,  and  that  to  more  purposes  thar^ 
eon. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  as  will  be  seen,  the  lis^« 
of  securities  is  not  the  same  in  the  two  cases. — 
Suppose  bo]ia  Jides,  for  example ;  prompting — 
suggestive  indication  and  interrogation,  woulc= 
in  many  cases  be  highly  conducive  to  the  coi — 
rect  and  complete  disclosure  of  the  truth  cr^ 
the  case ;  highly  usefid  against  false  assevera^ 
tion,  false  negation,  and,  in  particular,  fal= 
omission ;  and,  comparatively  speaking,  fn 
from  danger  ;  suppose  mala  Jitks,  the  same  so"^^*! 
of  assistance  may  be  to  be  guarded  against  wiMK:^- 
the  legislator's  utmost  anxiety  and  diligence. 

"2.  The  other  purpose  regards  punishmer^"^  "• 
Unaccompanied  with  temerity,  simple  incorrect  '^ 
ness  presents,  it  is  obvious,  not  the  least  d  ■^^- 
mand  for  punishment:  accompanied  with  t-^^" 
merity,  it  may  present  a  demand  forpunis^K^" 
inent,  viz.  in  some  comparatively  inferior  A^- 


gree,  not  rising  above  that  which  is  insuperably 
attached  to  the  burthen  of  rendering  pecuniary 
satisfaction  in  case  of  injury :  accompanied  with 
malajides,  it  rises  into  that  serious  crime,  which, 
by  a  very  intimate,  though,  as  will  be  seen,  a 
very  unfortunate,  association,  has,  in  the  cases 
where  punishment  has  been  attached  to  it,  been 
designated  by  the  name  of  perjury. 

So  far  as  the  failure  is  accompanied  with 
bona  Jides,  the  legislator  finds,  by  the  supposi- 
tion, no  will  acting  in  opposition  to  him ;  he 
has  scarce  any  difficulty  to  contend  with ;  the 
demand  for  securities  is  inconsiderable.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  the  transgression  is  accom- 
panied by,  and  originates  in,  mala  Jides,  it  ori- 
ginates in  design,  in  fraud;  he  finds  human  will, 
perverse  will,  acting  against  him  with  all  its 
might ;  and  all  the  securities  he  can  muster,  with 
all  the  force  it  is  in  his  power  to  give  to  them, 
prove  but  too  often  inadequate  to  his  purpose. 

Were  it  possible  for  the  legislator,  viewing 
each  transaction  from  his  distant  station,  to 
draw  a  line  in  each  instance  between  the  two 
cases,  and  say  to  himself,  this  man  is  in  jnala 
^des,  but  this  other  in  bona  Jides ;  his  task 
would  still  be  comparatively  an  easy  one.  Un- 
fortunately, from  the  distant  station  he  oc- 
cupies, no  such  determinate  line  can  be  drawn: 
of  one  sort  of  man,  he  may  say  he  is  most  likely 
to  be  in  mala  Jides,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
accomplice ;  of  another  sort,  he  is  most  likely 
to  be  in  bona  Jides,  as  in  the  case  of  official  evi- 
dence:* but,  with  sufficient  grounds  of  assur- 


•  See  Book  IV.   Pbe-ap pointed,  Chapter  8. 
Evidence. 
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ance,  he  can  never  ground  his  arrangements  ex- 
clusively either  on  the  one  supposition  or  on  the 
other,  in  any  instance.  A  determination  of  tiiis 
kind  must  either  be  abandoned  altogether,  or 
(under  favour  of  the  appropriate  information,,  ex- 
tractiblefrom  each  individual  case)  entrusted  to 
the  probity  and  prudence  of  the  judge. 

There  being  no  individual  whatever,  of  whom 
the  legislator,  in  his  position,  can  be  warranted 
in  regarding  himself  as  completely  sure  that  his 
testimony  will  be  altogether  pure  from  mala 
Jidts ;  there  is  no  individual  soever,  for  whose 
case  he  can  avoid  providing, — to  be  applied 
eventually  at  least,  and  sooner  or  later, — what- 
ever securities  it  is  in  his  power  to  supply,  for 
the  purpose  of  combating  those  sinister  motives, 
to  the  action  of  which  human  testimony  can 
never  cease  to  be  exposed. 

To  the  three  imperfections  above  enumerated, 
must  be  added,  for  practical  reasons  that  will 
be  presently  seen,  that  of  indistbictncss ;  an  im- 
perfection which,  though  not  exactly  synony- 
mous either  with  incorrectness  or  incomplete- 
ness, may,  according  to  circumstances,  have 
the  effect  of  either.  In  truth,  one  of  the  two 
effects,  it  7nmt  be  attended  with,  to  be  capable 
of  giving  birth  to  deception,  and  thence  to  mis- 
decision:  if  it  be  not  productive  of  this  bad 
effect,  the  only  remaining  bad  effects  of  which 
it  is  capable  of  being  productive,  (and  of  those 
it  is  but  too  apt  to  be  productive),  are  reducible 
to  the  heads  of  vexation,  expence,  and  delay. 

To  the  consideration  of  the  dangers  to  be 
guarded  against  by  the  securities  in  question, 
must  be  added  that  of  the  stations  to  be  guarded 
ag^nst  those  dangers :  these  are,  all  of  them,  re- 
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dttCiWe*>»'>two ;  that  of  the  deponent,  and  that 
of  the  judge. 

Under  the  designation  of  deponent  must  here 
be  comprised,  not  only  extraneous  witnesses, 
but  each  and  every  party  in  the  cause ;  where  it 
happens  to  him,  whether  at  his  own  instance  or 
that  of  an  adversary,  to  deliver  his  testimony  in 
the  cause.*  ' 

*  Witness  (to  speak  here  of  deposing  witness)  is  an  ap- 
pellation that  with  propriety  may  be,  and  sometimes  at  least 
of  necessity  must  be,  applied  to  the  desi^ation  of  every 
person  whose  discourse,  when  exhibited  to  a  court  of  justice. 
It  employed  in  the  character  of  testimony,  or  say  evidence.  If 
this  be  true,  it  must  be  applied,  every  now  and  then,  to 
those  who  are  parties  in  the  cause,  as  well  as  to  persons, 
who,  not  bein^  parties,  are  more  commonly  meant  when  the 
word  witness  is  employed. 

At  any  rate,  it  must  surely  appear  strikingly  inconsistent 
and  incongruous, — after  speaking  of  a  person  as  one  who  has 
been  deposing,  giving  testimony,  whose  testimony,  or  depo- 

C8ition,or  examination,  has  been  given  in, — to  deny  that  he 
s  acted  in  the  character  of  a  deponent,  an  examinee,  or  a 
M)itness. 

Yet,  somehow,  (such  is  the  perversity  and  inconsistency  of 
language),  a  notion  seems  generally  to  have  obtained,  of  a 
sort  of  incompatibility,  (whether  natural  or  factitious,  seems 
not  to  have  been  distinguished),  between  the  character  of  a 
party  and  the  character  of  a  witness :  insomuch  that,  when 
Titius  or  Sempronius  is  spoken  of  as*  being  a  party  in  the 
cause,  we  conceive  of  him  as  of  course,  as  not  having  acted, 
nor  being  about  to  act,  in  the  character  of  a  witness :  and 
e  converso,  if  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  character  of  a  witness  in 
the  cause,  we  conceive  of  him,  as  of  course,  as  not  bearing 
any  such  relation  as  that  of  party  to  the  cause. 

This  conception,  partial  and  erroneous  as  it  is,  is  receiving 
continual  support  from  one  of  those  maxims  of  technical 
jurisprudence,  which,  familiar  as  they  are,  are  yet,  in  every 
imaginable  sense,  false.  Nemo  (to  take  it  in  the  language 
in  which  it  probably  originated) — nemo  debet  esse  testis  in 
proprid  causd.  That  it  ought  not,  in  any  case,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  founded  in  ntility,  reason,  and  justice,  is  an 
opinion  which  will  be  receiving  conUnnal  support  in  tiie  pro- 
gress of  this  work.    That,  in  point  of  fact,  in  the  practice  of 
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The  quarter  from  whicli  the  imperfections 
above  mentioned  are  most  to  be  apprehended,  is 
evidently  that  of  the  witness.     But  as  judges, 

meti  of  law,  it  ie  not  acted  upon  witli  anything  like  coDiis- 
tency, — that  the  extent  in  which  it  is  departed  from  U  little, 
if  at  all,  leas  than  that  in  which  it  is  observed, — will  also  ap- 
pear as  we  advance.  No  man.  not  even  a  judge,  waa  ever 
absurd  enough  to  pay  the  smallest  regard  to  it  in  the  bosom 
of  his  own  family.  Yet,  somehow  or  other,  (such  is  the  force 
of  prejudice,  especially  when  produced  and  supported  by 
power),  it  has  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  characters  of 
party  and  witness  to  be  generally  considered  as  incompatible 
and  mutually  exclusive. 

It  will  be  seen  as  we  advance,  thai,  among  the  numerous 
inatances  in  which  a  party  is  admitted,  and  even  compelled, 
to  act  in  the  character  of  a  witness,  there  is  not  one  in  which 
his  reception  in  that  character  can  in  thai  instance  be  juaii- 
fied  but  by  reasons  which  apply  with  equal  force  to  justify 
it  in  every  other  instance, — in  the  instances  in  which  he  is 
not  compelled,  or  not  admitted.  By  the  caprice  or  sinister 
policy  of  men  of  power,  a  man  may  be  excluded  from  bein^ 
heard,  in  the  character  of  a  deposing  witness ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  he  can  not  be  prevented  from  having  existed,  in  the 
character  of  a  percipient  witness.  He  may  be  excluded  from 
speaking  in  a  court  of  justice ;  but  he  cannot  be  prevented 
from  having  seen,  or  heard,  or  felt,  whatever  may  be  to  be 
Been,  or  heard,  or  felt,  in  olher  places. 

Meantime,  numerous  (as  it  will  be  seen)  are  the  cases, 
in  which  arrangements  that  apply  with  propriety  to  ih^ 
case  of  a  witness  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  party,  do  noc:— 
apply  with  propriety  to  the  case  of  a  witness  who  is  not  »— 
party  to  the  cause;  and  vice  versa.  On  this  account,  ii^s- 
speaking  of  a  witness,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  adopB^ 
some  mode  of  distinction,  to  denote  whether  he  does  oM^ 
does  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  party  to  the  cause.     Tc^ 

this  purpose  may  be  employed,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ad 

junct  extraneous,  the  phrase  extraneous  (or  say  non-litigant ^ 

witness;  on  ihe other  hand,  the  phrases  self-regarding  wit  — 
wejs,  non-litigant  witness,  deposing  or  testifying  party,  0  "■ 
the  exlraQeous  or  non-litigant  wilness,  the  testimony,  th^^ 
deposition,  the  evidence,  may  accordingly  be  termed  extras  -■ 
neota  testimony,  deposition,  evidence:  of  the  litigant  witness  ~ 
the  deposing  or  testifyiug  party,  self-regarding  testimony 
(lepositiou,  evidence. 
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as  well  as  witnesses,  are  men,  both  of  them 
exposed,  though  not  altogether  equally  ex- 
posed, to  the  seduction  of  sinister  interest ;  the 
station  of  the  judge  is  not,  any  more  than  that 
of  the  witness,  to  be  wholly  overlooked  in 
the  precautionary  arrangements  taken  on  this 
ground.  As  it  may  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
interest,  and  at  any  rate  the  endeavour,  of  the 
witness,  to  suppress  the  truth,  in  the  whole,  or 
in  part,  so  may  it  be  that  of  the  judge :  as  it 
may  be  the  endeavour  of  the  witness  to  convey 
false  impressions  to  the  judge,  so  may  it  be 
that  of  the  judge  to  receive,  or  to  have  a 
pretence  for  acting  as  if  he  had  received,  such 
false  impressions,  in  preference  to  true  ones. 
In  a  certain  sense,  the  judge  will  always  have 
an  interest  in  receiving  the  evidence  in  an  in- 
complete state ;  because  the  further  it  is  from  • 
being  complete,  the  less  his  trouble.  One 
Species  of  sinister  interest  there  is,  the  love  of 
case,  by  which,  on  every  occasion,  the  judge 
APvill  be  prompted  to  receive  the  evidence  in  an 
incomplete  state.  The  influence  of  this  cause 
of  seduction  will  become  but  too  manifest  as  we 
advance." 

This  interest  is,  on  this  occasion,  the  more 
«iangerous,  inasmuch  as  it  is  opposed  with  so 
little  force  by  the  tutelary  sanctions,  the  poli- 
tical and  the  popular;  and  its  agency  is  so  little 
a.pt  to  betray  itself  to  the  eyes  of  those  to 
^"vhom  the  application  of  the  castigatory  force  of 
tJiese  sanctions  respectively  appertains.  The 
Exertions  a  man  makes  in  this  way,  to  preserve 
tximself  from  trouble,  are  oftentimes  scarce  per- 

■  See  Book  IX,     Exclusiok. 
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ceptible  even  to  himficlf.  Against  corruption  on 
the  part  of  a  judge,  all  mankind  are  up  in  armg ; 
all  mankind  are  constantly  upon  the  watch  r  ready 
to  impute  it,  upon  strong  grounds,  upon  slight 
grounds^  and  sometimes  without  any  grounds. 
To  precipitation,  to  inattention,  on  the  part  of 
the  judge, — ^his  suitors,  his  auditors,  his  supe- 
riors, in  short,  mankind  in  general,  are  compa- 
ratively inattentive. 

The  transgression  pf  the  deponent  is  as  no* 
thing,  any  further  than  as  it  is  productive  either 
incidentally  of  vexation,  expense,  and  delay,  or 
ultimately  of  misdecision,  the  transgression  of 
the  judge.  But  of  the  judge's  possible  sphere 
of  transgres^on,  that  of  the  deponent  forms  no 
more  than  a  part.  On  the  part  of  the  judge, 
misdecision  may  indeed  have  been  produced 
by  some  transgression  (occasioned  either  by  his 
inattention,  or  by  his  ill-directed  attention)  on 
the  part  of  the  evidence.  But  it  is  equally 
possible  for  the  judge  to  transgress,  to  misde- 
cide,  without  any  regard  to  the  evidence.* 

Correspondent  to  the  nature  of  the  several 
imperfSections,  is  that  of  the  respective  reme- 
dies. To  incorrectness  and  mendacity,— detec- 
tion; and  thence,  if  possible,  correction,  by 
the  substitution  of  correct  evidence  in  the  place 
of  it.  To  incompleteness, — detection  of  the  in- 
completeness,  and  thence  acquisition  of  evi- 

^  Id  general,  whatever  security  serves  to  guard  the  statiOB 
of  deponent,  by  operating  as  a  check  to  transgression  in  his 
sphere,  will  apply,  with  more  or  less  efficiency,  to  the  stetioB 
of  judge,  by  operating  as  a  check  to  transCTession  in  that 
superior  sphere.  But  there  are  some,  publicity  for  example, 
that  apply,  either  exclusively  or  with  a  more  particttlar 
energy,  to  the  station  of  judge. 
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deuce  concerning  the  facts,  not  brought  forward 
by  the  evidence  in  its  original  incomplete  state. 

A  remedy  of  a  higher  nature  than  the  above 
— a  remedy  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  such 
remedial  measures,  such  securities  for  trust- 
worthiness, as  come  to  be  employed, — is  preven- 
tion in  the  first  instance :  prevention  of  incor- 
rectness and  mendacity,  especially  the  latter : 
prevention  also  of  incompleteness. 

But  the  two  objects^-detection  on  the  one 
band,  prevention  on  the  other — these  two  ob- 
jects, distinct  as  they  are  in  a  theoretical  view, 
will,  in  a^  practical  point  of  view,  be  found  to 
coincide.  Why?— because  the  one  of  them 
cannot  be  pursued  but  through  the  other  ;  the 
means  by  which   the  prevention  of  the   mal- 

gractice  is  aimed  at,  being  no  other  than  those, 
y  the  use  of  which,  supposing  the  mal-prac- 
tice  hazarded,  detection,  it  is  wished  and  ex- 
pected, may  ensue.  The  witness  is  encom- 
passed with  the  fear  of  detection,  and  of  the 
unpleasant  consequences  in  its  train;  a  misad- 
venture which  he  sees  ready  to  befal  him,  in 
tfce  event  of  his  swer\'ing  from  the  path  of 
truth.  The  prospect  of  this  miscarriage  is  before 
Ixis  eyes  ;  and,  by  the  fear  which  it  inspires,  the 
■vvish  and  expectation  is,  that  his  footsteps  will 
all  along  be  confined  to  that  desirable  path,  the 
only  one  that  leads,  directly  at  least,  to  justice. 
By  the  detection  and  correction  of  the  above 
several  imperfections  on  the  part  of  the  evi- 
dence; the  danger  of  the  correspondent  failures 
on  the  part  of  the  judge,  viz.  deception,  and 
non -information,  and  in  either  case  misdecision, 
is  obviated,  as  far  as  that  danger  has  its  source 
'r»  the  tenor  of  the  e\'idence. 
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To  the  above  imperfections  and  dangers,  the 
remedies  immediately  applicable  are  as  above. 
These,  hovirever,  being  altogether  obvious,  too 
completely  so  to  be  the  objects  of  remark,  are 
not  the  remedies,  are  not  the  securities,  we  are 
in  quest  of.  If  they  are  worth  mentioning  here, 
it  is  only  in  the  way  of  memento,  not  of  in* 
struction,  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
line  of  investigation  and  arrangement  unbroken 
and  complete.  The  remedies  that  require  re- 
search, and  are  of  a  nature  to  pay  for  it  by 
their  importance,  are  those  remedies  of  a  higher 
order  that  will  meet  us  a  little  farther  on,  under 
the  appellation  of  securities  for  trustworthiness 
in  testimony. 

Among  tiiese,  so  far  are  they  from  being 
obvious,  we  shall  find  some,  and  those  among 
the  most  efficient,  which,  with  a  comparatively 
narrow  exception,  have  hitherto  remained  hid- 
den from  the  eyes  of  the  most  enlightened 
nations  on  the  globe. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAL  SECURITIES  FOR  TH£ 
TRUSTWORTHINESS  OF  TESTIMONY  ENUME- 
RATED. 

Correctness  and  completeness  may  be  called 
the  primary  qualities  desii^ble  in  testimony. 
There  are  others,  which  may  be  called  se- 
condary qualities,  and  which  are  desirable  for 
the  sake  of  the  primary. 

To  facilitate  the  conception  and  comprehension 
of  the  several  secondary  qualities  that  promise 
to  operate,  on  the  part  of  an  aggregate  mass  of 
testimony,  in  the  character  of  securities  for  its 
trustworthiness,  that  is  to  say,  for  its  correctness 
and  completeness ;  it  may  be  of  use  that  the 
reader  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  in  possession 
of  a  naked  list  of  them.  From  the  inspection 
of  that  list,  some  general  conception  may  be 
formed  of  them  in  the  first  instance :  by  a  se- 
parate consideration  of  each  article,  that  con- 
ception will  be  cleared  and  fixed  as  we  advance. 

To  avoid  the  harsh  effect  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  finding  or  making  an  abstract 
appellation  correspondent  to  each  quality,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  discard  the  corresponding 

VOL.    I.  t 
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list  of  substantives,   and  confine  ourselves  to 
adjectives. 

In  relation  then  to  an  aggregate  mass  of 
evidence,  and  to  each  the  several  testimonies  of 
which  it  may  happen  to  be  composed,  there 
will  be,  or  there  may  be  (let  us  say)  reason  to 
desire  that  it  may  be  as  follows : — 

1 .  Particular ;  as  particular  as  possible :  as 
special  as  possible,  down  to  individuality :  and 
besides  that,  circumstantial ;  of  which  distinc- 
tion in  its  place. 

2.  Recollected;  sufficiently  recollected:  the 
deponent,  before  the  delivery  of  his  testimony 
is  concluded,  having  possessed  and  employedL 
whatever  portion  of  time  may  have  been  ne — 
cessary  to  his  bestowing  upon  it  the  primar^^i 
qualities  of  correctness  and  completeness. 

3.  Unpremeditated:  that  is,  not  sufficient! y 

recollected  for  any  such  purpose  as    that 
mendacious  invention.     This  and  the  precedi 
quality  are  evidently  opposite  to  each  othe 
and  to  a  certain  degree  incompatible.     To  di 
termine  how  to  reconcile  them  in  so  far  as  th< 
may  be  reconcileable,  and  which  to  sacrifice 
so  far  as  they  may  be  irreconcileable,  will 
amongst  the  nicest  and  most  difficult  problei 
that  can  be  presented  by  the  subject  to  the  si 
of  the  legislator. 

4.  Assisted  by  suggestions  ab  extrct;  viz.  in 
so  far  as  such  suggestions  may  be  necessa^^^ 
to  the  assistance  of  recollection — true  unfeign^^^ 
recollection. 

5.  Unassisted    by  mendacity-serving   sxj^^g- 
gestions  ab  ejctrit :  unassisted  by  any  such  svi^* 
gestions,  true  or  false,  as,  in  case  of  a  dispo^^ 
tion  to  mendacity,  may  enable  the  deponent  to 
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give  to  his  mendacious  statements  an  air  of 
truth,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  produce  the  de- 
ception he  aims  at  producing,  in  the  mind  of  the 
judge.  Another  pair  of  opposite  qualities — 
further   demand   for  reconciliation    as   far  as 

Sracticable,  and,  beyond  that  pointy  for  sacri- 
ces  on  one  or  both  sides. 

6.  Interrogated:  called  forth  by  interrogation: 
by  examination — questions — interrogatories, — 
and,  for  the  sake  of  correctness  and  completeness, 
these  questions  put  on  all  sides — put  by  every 
individual  in  whose  person  a  mass  of  appro- 
priate information,  qualifying  him  for  putting 
apt  questions  (i.  e.  questions  calculated  to  con- 
tribute to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  testimony, 
either  in  the  article  of  correctness  or  in  the 
article  of  completeness)  is  united  with  a  degree 
of  interest,  and  thence  with  a  degree  of  zeal, 
sufficient  to  produce  the  exertion  necessary  to 
the  purpose. 

7.  Distinct  as  to  the  expression.  Of  indistinct 
expression  the  consequence  may  be,  either  to 
cause  the  testimony,  though  correct,  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  that  would  have  been  produced 
by  testimony  of  a  diflFerent  purport,  and  faijing 
in  respect  of  correctness  or  completeness ;  or, 
by  appearing  to  express  something,  when  on  a 
clear  examination  it  would  be  found  to  express 
nothing,  to  preserve  a  witness  whose  discourse 
has  been  no  more  than  equivalent  to  silence, 
from  affording  those  indications,  which  silence, 
when  manifest,  affords  in  the  character  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
sincerity  and  probity  of  him  by  whom  such  re- 
serve is  persevered  in. 
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8.  Expressed  by  permanent  signs:  such, 
for  example,  as  those  of  which  written  dis- 
course is  composed.  If,  destitute  of  the  sup- 
port of  those  permanent  signs,  it  be  limited  to 
such  evanescent  signs  as  those  of  which  oral 
discourse  is  composed,  it  will  be  liable  to  pro- 
duce deception,  as  in  case  of  indistinctness: 
unrecoUected,  when  occasion  comes  for  re- 
collecting it,  it  will  be  tantamount  to  silence, 
except  as  to  the  affording  of  those  instructive 
indications  which  silence  is  so  frequently  cal- 
culated to  afford  in  the  character  of  circum- 
stantial evidence :  misrecoUected,  it  will,  though 
originally  correct,  be  converted  into  some  mo- 
dification or  other  of  incorrect,  erroneous,  and 
perhaps  deceptitious,  evidence. 

If  substantives  correspondent  to  these  several 
adjectival  expressions — ^abstract  terms  corre- 
sponding to  those  several  concrete  terms— -were 
already  in  use  or  capable  of  being  put  into  use, 
they  would  be  equivalent  to  those  which  follow ; 
of  which  some  are  already  in  use,  others  have 
been  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

1.  Particularity. 

2.  RecoUectedness :  viz.  to  the  purpose  of 
correct  and  complete  information. 

3.  Unpremeditatedness :  viz.  to  the  purpose 
of  mendacious  invention. 

4.  Suggestedness :  viz.  in  so  far  as  necessary 
to  the  purpose  of  correctness  and  completeness. 

5.  Unsuggestedness :  viz.  when  not  necessary 
to  these  purposes ;  more  especially  when  con- 
ducive to  the  purpose  of  mendacious  incorrect- 
ness, or  its  equivalent,  intentional  suppression, 
productive  of  intentional  incompleteness. 
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6.  Interrogatedneas:  if  a  conjugate  of  so  harsh 
a  form  may,  for  the  purpose  of  the  moment, 
be  endured. 

7.  Distinctness ;  viz.  in  point  of  expression. 

8.  Permanence  :  viz.  in  respect  of  the  nature 
of  the  signs  to  which  it  is  committed. 

Such  is  the  list  of  qualities  that  have  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  character  of  securities, 
internal  securities,  for  trustworthiness,  for  cor- 
rectness and  completeness,  in  tlie  aggregate 
mass  of  testimony.  It  remains  to  bring  to 
view  those  arrangements  which  present  them- 
selves in  the  character  of  e.vtemal  securities, 
with  reference  to  the  same  purpose :  arrange- 
ments tending  to  secure,  on  the  part  of  a  mass  of 
testimony,  those  desirable  qualities,  which  have 
been  enumerated  under  the  name  of  internal 
securities.  These  seem  all  of  them  referable 
to  one  or  other  of  the  following  heads,  viz. 

1.  Punishment:  (including,  in  case  of  special 
injury  to  individuals,  the  burthen  of  satisfac- 
tion in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  operate  in  the  cha- 
racter of  punishment):  arrangements  calculated 
<o  attach  punishment,  in  the  character  of  an 
•eventual  consequence,  to  incorrectness  or  in- 
completeness of  testimony,  wlien  accompanied 
"with  blame,  whether  in  the  shape  of  mendacity 
^3r  temerity.  In  case  of  manifest  mendacity  or 
intentional  silence,  on  the  part  of  defendant  or 
■plaintiff,  when  called  upon  to  depose ;  loss  of 
^:;ause,  that  is,  loss  of  the  advantages,  of  subjec- 
tion to  the  inflictions,  at  stake  upon  the  cause, 
*iiay  be  considered  as  a  =ort  of  virtual  pnnish- 
>3ient,  growing  naturally  out  of  the  oft'ence. 

2.  Oath  :  arrangements  attaching  the  sort  of 
<^eremony  so  called  to  the  act  t)f  deposition. 


pi 
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for  the  purpose  of  causing  punishment  from  *a 
supernatural  source  to  attach  upon  the  act, 
in  case  of  mendacity ;  a  species  of  misbehaviour, 
which,  on  the  occasion  of  the  association  so 
formed,  receives  the  appellation  of  perjury. 

3.  Infamy:  arrangements  followed,  or  de- 
signed to  be  followed,  by  the  efiect  of  attaching 
to  false  testimony,  through  punishment  or  other- 
wise, the  sort  of  ideal  burthen  characterized  by 
a  variety  of  denominations,  such  as  infamy,  igno- 
miny, shame,  disgrace,  dishonour,  disrepute : 
in  other  words,  causing  the  punishment  of  the 
moral  or  popular  sanction  to  attach  upon  the 
offence. 

4.  Interrogation:  arrangements  conferring- 
on  the  different  classes  of  persons  already 
spoken  of,  those  powers,  the  application  oF 
which  to  the  deponent  produces  on  his  part  an. 
obligation  more  or  less  coercive  and  efficient, 
in  respect  to  the  furnishing  such  ulterior  in- 
formation as  the  questions  put  iu  virtue  o^ 
such  powers,  call  for  at  his  liands.  To  thi^s- 
head  belongs,  in  the  language  peculiar  to  th^^ 

English  law,  cross-examination,  and  its  oppo 

site,  examination  in  chief. 

5.  Reception  in  the  vivd  voce,  or  ready- writtei^=^ 
form,    or    both,    according  to  circumstances 
arrangements  leaving  it  in  the   power  of  th_  - 
judge,  under  such  restrictions  (if  any)    as  ma,      I 
be  needful,  to  receive  the  testimony  in  the  oi 
form,  or  in  the  other,  or  in  the  one  after  ll 
other,   according  to  the  exigencies  of  each  ii 
dividual  case  :  in  the  viv^i  voce  form,  to  save  tkr:»-^| 
superior  expense,  delay,  and  vexation,  incidfc:ar»< 
in  general  to  the  ready-written  form,  and      ^^o 
avoid"  giving  facility  to  mendacious  inventioxK  .' 
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in  the  ready-written  form,  when  ulterior  time 
for  recollection  and  methodization  seems  requi- 
site to  the  purpose  of  correctness  and  com- 
pleteness, and  when  the  expected  advantage  in 
these  respects  is  such  as  promises  to  overba- 
lance the  delay,  vexation,  and  expense. 

6.  Notation:  or  say  recordation,  registration, 
scription,  note-taking,  minute-taking,  minu- 
ting down  the  evidence :  the  operation, .  by 
which,  testimony,  when  delivered  in  the  vivd 
voce  form,  is  made  to  receive  the  above-men- 
tioned quality  of  permanence;  and  in  that 
respect  is,  or  may  be,  put  upon  a  footing  with 
ready- written  testimony. 

7.  Publicity:  arrangements  tending  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  persons  to  whose 
cognizance  the  testimony,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  issuing  from  the  lips  or  the  pen  of 
tiie  deponent,  may  convey  itself.  The  virtue  of 
this  security  applies  itself  partly  to  the  station 
of  the  deponent,  partly  tp  the  station  of  the 
judge :  to  that  of  the  deponent,  by  leaving  or 
throwing  open  the  door,  in  case  of  incorrectness 
or  incompleteness,  to  correction  and  completion 
by  opposite  or  supplemental  evidence  :  to  both 
stations,  by  giving  (by  the  same  means)  in- 
creased probability  to  eventual  punishment, 
viz.  legal  punishment,  and  by  introducing  and 
strengthening  the  force  of  that  punishment  of 
the  moral  sanction,  which  for  its  application 
neither  requires,  nor  is  accompanied  by,  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  procedure. 

To  this  head  belong  the  arrangements  indi- 
cated by  the  words  open  doorsy  courts  of  suffi- 
cient amplitude,  liberty  of  publication,  pubjica- 
tion    by  authority,   whether    of  the  minuted 
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viva-voce    testimony,    or  of    the    ready-writtCD 
depositions. 

To  this  bead  also  belongs  the  opposite  of 
publicity,  privacy  or  secrecy,  in  so  i'ai'  as  any 
.case  may  arise  presenting  a  sufficient  demand 
for  arrangements  directed  to  that  end .  In 
some  cases,  secrecy  may  be  subservient  to 
correctness  and  completeness ;  viz.  by  with- 
holding from  a  mendaciously-disposed  deponent 
mendacity-serving  information:  in  other  cases, 
whatever  use  it  is  susceptible  of  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  prevention  of  vexation — of  that 
vexation,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  liable  to 
spring  in  various  shapes  out  of  the  communica- 
tions liable  to  be  made  by  the  um-estrained 
divulgation  of  judicial  evidence. 

8.  Counter-evidence:  arrangements  for  giv- 
ing admission  to  such  evidence  from  whence 
opposition  may  come  to  be  presented  to  the 
testimony  in  question  :  evidence  tending  to  the 
correction  of  it,  and  thence  convicting  it  of  in- 
correctness, or  to  the  filling  up  uf  the  deficieoT 
cies  intentionally  or  unintentionally  left  in  ^ 
and  thence  convicting  it  of  incompleteness.      ^ 

9.  Investigation:  arrangements  designed  «# 
tending  to  promote  the  discovery  of  one  article 
of  evidence  through  the  medium  of  another: 
the  discovery  of  a  lot  of  testimonial  evidence, 
for  example,  of  a  .sort  fit  to  be  lodged  in  the 
budget  of  ultimately  em|)Ioyable  evidence; 
whether  the  article,  by  means  of  which  it  i« 
discovered,  be,  or  be  not,  itself  fit  to  be  so  din 
posed  of,  fit  to  be  attended  to  in  that  characters 
the  finding  out,  for  example,  a  person  who  \ 
an  eye-witness  of  tlie  transaction,  by  the  eXT^j 
amination  of  a  person  who  was  not  himself  a 
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eye-witness  of  it,  but  heard  the  other  speak  of 
himself  as  having  been  so. 

Arrangements  competent  to  the  process  of 
investigation,  as  here  described,  are  in  every 
case  necessary,  to  preserve  the  aggregate  mass 
of  evidence  from  being  untrustworthy  and  de- 
ceptitious  on  the  score  of  incompleteness.* 

The  list  of  arrangements  presenting  them- 
selves as  capable  of  being  employed  in  the 
character  of  securities  against  deception  and 
misdecision,  being  thus  numerous  and  multifa- 
rious ;  to  enable  the  mind  to  obtain  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  view  of  them,  in  respect  of  their 
mutual  relations,— to  observe  in  what  respects 
they  severally  agree,  in  what  others  they  dis- 
agree, and  how  it  is  that  these  different  metms 
co-operate  in  their  several  spheres,  and  become 
conducive  to  the  common  end, — it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  divide  tliem  into  groups. 

!.  In  the  first  group  come  the  topics  of 
punishment,  oaths,  and  shame — all  consi- 
dered as  capable  of  being  applied  for  the 
prevention  of  false  testimony ;  each  of  them 
indicative  of  a  mass  or  source  of  evil,  by  the 
fear  of  which  it  is  designed  that  a  person, 
exposed  to  the  temptation  of  delivering  false 
teutimony,  shall  be  deterred  from  the  act.  So 
iar  as  these  three  articles  are  concerned,  the 
object  of  the  legislator  is,  so  to  manage,  as  that 
a  person  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  falling 

*  This  last  article  in  ihe  list  of  securities,  which,  as  the 
■^der  will  have  seen,  is  a  security,  not  for  the  correclnesB  of 
^^y  one  article  of  evidence,  but  for  the  completenesB  of  the 
^'bole  mass,  belongs  to  the  head  of  Forthcomingness,  which 
**8  reserved   by  the  Author  to  form  part  of  a  work  on  Pro- 
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into  that  species  of  delinquency,  by  which  false 
testimony,  and  with  it,  the  danger  of  decep- 
tion, is  produced,  may  never  be  without  an 
adequate  motive  (at  least,  a  motive  bidding  as 
fair  as  possible  to  prove  adequate)  for  strength- 
ening him  against  the  temptation,  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  prevent  his  yielding  to  it.  The 
course  taken  by  these  three  securities  for  re- 
straining the  person  in  question  from  falling 
into  the  obnoxious  practice,  is  by  operating 
upon  his  will ;  and  that  in  such  manner  as  to 
overcome,  in  a  direct  way,  whatever  inclination 
he  might  otherwise  have  to  do  those  things, 
which  in  this  case  ought  not  to  be  done. 

2.  In  the  next  group  come  the  securities, 
which,  without  applying  directly  to  the  will  of 
the  deponent,  aim  at  doing  whatsoever  may, 
without  preponderant  inconvenience,  be  possible 
to  be  done,  towards  depriving  him  of  the  power, 
(supposing  on  his  part  the  existence  of  the 
inclination)  to  give  into  the  obnoxious  practice. 
To  this  head  belong  the  taking  away  the  faculty 
of  premeditation  (premeditation  considered  as 
a  source  of  falsehood)  so  far  as  can  be  done 
without  prejudice  to  recollection,  to  recollection, 
considered  as  a  source  of  truth :  and  the  de- 
priving him  of  the  faculty  of  receiving,  from, 
without,  mendacity-serving  information  (infor- 
mation considered  as  a  source  of  falsehood^ 
without  prejudice  to  the  faculty  of  receivings 
also  from  without,  veracity-serving  information^ 
information  considered  as  a  source  of  truth  ; 
that  is,  information  for  the  assistance  of  the= 
faculty  of  recollection  ;  the  only  way  in  whic!» 
information  from  without  can  in  any  way  b^ 
contributory  to  that  useful  purpose. 
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3.  To  the  third  group  belong  those  securities 
which  operate  by  lending  the  powers  of  the 
law  to  the  procurement  of  all  such  evidence  as 
the  case  happens  to  afford,  thereby  prevent- 
ing such  incorrectness  and  incompleteness  in 
the  aggregate  mass  of  evidence  (incompleteness 
amounting,  in  some  cases,  to  the  total  absence 
of  all  evidence)  as  might  be  the  result  of  such 
evidence,  when  delivered,  as  happened  to  pre- 
sent itself  without  the  assistance  afforded  by 
those  powers.  1.  General  powers  for  compel- 
ling answers  to  interrogatories,  2.  Powers  for 
insuring  the  production  of  evidence  operating 
as  counter-evidence  to  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  delivered.  3.  Powers  for  investiga- 
tion of  evidence:  i.e.  for  obtaining  the  testi- 
mony of  one  man,  by  means  of  indications 
given  of  it  by  the  testimony  of  another. 

4.  By  itself  (there  being  nothing  either  to 
contrast  or  match  with  it)  comes  publicity :  an 
instrument  of  multifarious  application  and  use: 
an  instrument,  the  destination  of  which  seems 
to  be  (like  that  of  the  grindstone  and  the  hone) 
"to  give  power  and  efficiency  to  all  those  other 
instruments:  augmenting  the  tutelary  force  of 
jiunishment  and  shame,  and  extending  and 
jDromoting  the  application  of  it  to  all  the  cha- 
i~acters  of  the  forensic  drama — to  parties,  extra- 
neous witnesses,  and  judges — care  being  taken 
xiot  to  push  the  application  of  it  in  such 
xnanner  as,  by  affording  mendacity-ser\ing 
information  to  the  ill-disposed,  to  contravene 
tlie  ends  of  justice  in  one  way  more  than  it 
I>romotes  them  in  another;  nor  by  preponderant 
"^"exation  to  outweigh  the  advantage  produced 
i»3  respect  of  those  direct  ends,  by  inconveni- 
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ence  produced  in  respect  of  the  collateral  ends 
of  justice. 

5.  By  itself  again  (there  being  nothing  either 
to  contrast  or  match  with  it)  comes  the  use  of 
writing ;  the  application  of  that  handmaid  of  all 
the  other  arts  and  sciences  to  the  particular  use 
of  judicial  practice,  and  of  liiat  branch  of  it  in 
particular  which  concerns  testimony:  a  security 
to  which  publicity  itself  is  indebted  for  the 
greatest  part  of  its  existence,  and  all  those  other 
securities  (including  testimony  itself)  for  their 
permanence. 

For  the  exhibition  of  these  arrangements,  no 
novelty  will  be  produced,  no  force  of  invention 
will  be  employed.  I  do  but  copy :  the  pattern, 
approved  by  the  experience  and  applause  of 
ages,  is  furnished  by  established  practice : 
what  features  of  novelty  may  be  found,  will  be 
confined  to  the  exhibition  of  the  use  and  reason 
of  each  arrangement,  and  to  the  claim  made  to 
the  tribunal  of  common  sense  and  common 
honesty  for  the  steady  and  constant  use  and 
employment  of  those  instruments  of  truth  and 
justice,  the  existence  of  Which  is  undisputed 
and  indisputable. 

Yes,  so  it  is :  it  is  from  the  established  order 
of  things,  and  from  that  alone,  that  the  above 
list  of  securities  for  testimonial  trustworthiness 
is  deduced  :  but,  if  the  virtue  of  them  ware 
turned  to  the  account  to  which  it  might  and 
ought  to  be  turned,  the  changes  that  would  be 
made  in  the  established  order  of  things  would 
not  be  inconsiderable. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  propriety  and  utility 
of  these  several  securities, — the  main  end,  recti- 
tude of  decision,  with  the  more  particular  ends 
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on  this  occasion  subordinate  to  it,  viz.  preven- 
tion of  incorrectness,  mendacity,  incompleteness, 
and  consequent  deception,  as  above,  will  not  be 
the  only  objects  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  col- 
lateral end, — the  avoidance  of  collateral  incon- 
venience, in  its  triple  shape  of  vexation,  expense, 
and  delay, — ought  never  to  be  out  of  sight. 

The  uses  pointed  out  as  resulting  from  the 
several  proposed  securities,  the  uses  employed 
in  the  capacity  of  reasons  to  justify  the  recom- 
mendation given  of  them,  will  be  drawn  partly 
from  one  of  these  sources,  partly  from  the 
other. 

At  the  tail  of  the  group  of  expedients,  in  and 
by  whith  it  is  altogether  proper,  and  more 
or  less  customary,  for  the  legislator  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  service  of  truth  and  justice, 
seems  to  be  a  proper  place  for  putting  him  upon 
his  guard  agdinst  the  expedient,  of  which  in  the 
same  view  so  abundant,  and  in  every  instance  so 
unhappy,  a  use  has  been  made :  viz.  the  exclusion 
of  proffered  testimony, — ^not  on  the  ground  of  its 
irrelevancy,  of  its  uselessness  in  that  character, 
of  its  worse  than  uselessness  in  respect  of  the 
expense,  vexation,  and  delay,  with  which  the  de- 
livery and  receipt  of  it  would  be  attended, — but 
on  account  of  the  danger  of  its  becoming  produc- 
tive of  deception,  and  thence  of  misdecision, 
on  the  part  of  the  judge  :  a  vain,  but  unhappily 
too  prevalent  terror,  of  the  vanity  of  which 
proof  will  require  to  be  given  in  its  place. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON     THE     INTERNAL     SECURITIES     FOR     TRUST- 
WORTHINESS   IN    TESTIMONY. 

1 .  First  internal  security,  particularity  of  the 
statement. 

In  this  respect,  we  may  conceive  the  state- 
ment as  resting  altogether  in  generals,  or  as 
descending  lower  and  lower  in  the  region  of 
particulars,  till  at  last  everything  is  in  such  a 
degree  particular  as  to  become  individualised : 
persons,  things,  portions  of  space,  and  portions 
of  time. 

The  more  particular  it  is,  the  more  instruc- 
tive, the  more  satisfactory,  the  more  trustworthy. 
Why  ?  The  reason  is  very  simple.  The  more 
completely  it  thus  descends  into  particulars, 
the  more  matters  of  fact  it  contains  and  exhibits, 
in  respect  of  each  of  which,  supposing  it  to  vary 
from  the  truth,  its  variation  is  liable  to  be  dis- 
proved, and  the  witness  convicted  of  mendacity, 
or  error  at  least,  by  other  evidence.  Every 
step  it  takes  in  the  region  of  particulars,  whe- 
ther downwards  in  the  Porphyrian  scale,  or 
sideways  all  round  in  the  field  of  circumstances, 
affords  an  additional  security.    The  degree  of 
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particularity  proper  to  be  insisted  on  in  each 
case  cannot  be  indicated  by  any  description  ap-' 
plicable  to  all  cases.  But,  in  jurisprudential 
practice,  examples  are  not  wanting  of  a  degree 
of  generality  so  vague,  that,  to  a  judgment 
unblinded  by  prejudice,  it  will  be  manifest  at 
first  glance  that  scarce  any  the  slightest  degree 
of  trustworthiness  can  reasonably  be  attached 
to  it.  Yet,  in  these  very  instances,  the  testi- 
mony has  not  only  been  received,  but  treated 
as  conclusive.* 

Hence  one  cause  of  the  comparative  untrust- 
worthiness  of  purely  spontaneous  testimony. 
Why?  Because,  by  the  supposition,  there 
being  no  room  for  interrogation,  the  degree  of 
particularity  rests  altogether  at  the  deponent's 
choice.     In  the  function  and  right  of  putting 

Questions,  is  included  the  right  of  commanding 
le  deponent  to  descend  to  any  degree  of  par- 
ticulanzation,  of  which,  with  or  without  any 
deceptions  design  on  his  part,  he  may  have 
stopped  short. 

Give  to  any  person,  for  example  to  the  judge, 
this  scrutinizing  power, — the  testimony,  suppos- 
ing, it  to  abide  this  test,  possesses  a  degree  -  of 
trustworthiness  which  otherwise  could  not  have 
Ibdonged  to  it. 

Under  the  head  of  particularity,  two  qualities 
xnay  be  included ; — speciality,  or  rather  indivi- 
€3uality — ^and  circumstantiality :  qualities, which, 
liow  intimately  soever  connected,  will  be  fbund 
c&tinct  in  their  nature,  and  in  some  respects  in 
*lieir  application  to  the  purpose  now  in  hand. 
For  the  purpose  of  formin g  a  gro  und  for  decision, 

♦  Ex.  ^.  Wager  of  Law. 
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SO  long  as  the  fact  is  in  other  respects  exposed 
to  doubt,  a  relation  is  never  particular  enough, 
unless  the  fact  be  individualized,  that  is,  fixed 
and  circumscribed  in  respect  of  time  and 
place. 

Titius  has  killed  a  man :  a  relation  to  this 
effect  is  as  yet  no  evidence ;  though  repeated 
by  a  hundred  deponents,  each  declaring  himself 
an  eye-witness,  this  would  not  as  yet  be  ground 
sufficient  for  a  decision  pronouncing  Titius  con- 
victed of  homicide.  Titius  has  killed  an  Eng- 
lishman or  a  Frenchman,  an  old  man  or  a  young 
man,  a  tall  man  or  a  short  man, — by  no  such 
specification  would  the  deficiency  in  the  former 
relation  be  sufficiently  supplied.  Titius  has 
kiHed  Sempronius :  this  is  nearer  the  mark,  but 
neither  is  this  sufficient.  At  what  time  was 
the  act  committed  ?  In  what  year,  month,  day, 
hour?  liiwhst  place?  In  what  province,  township, 
road,  field,  garden,  house,  room  in  the  house  ? 
It  is  not  till  all  these  points  have  been  fixed, 
that  the  fact  has  been  individualized :  and  till 
the  fact  has  been  thus  individualized,  the  evi- 
dence is  scarce  as  yet  brought  to  the  level  of 
direct  evidence  :  it  hangs  still  in  the  air,  in  the 
character  of  circumstantial  evidence. 

Quis?  quid?  ubi?  quibus  auxiliis?  cur? 
quomodo?  quando?  says  a  verse,  useful  for 
memory,  and  to  be  found  in  the  institutional 
books  of  ethics. 

By  the  ubi  and  the  quando^  place  and  time 
are  designated ;  and,  by  the  answers  to  those 
questions,  if  sufficiently  particular  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  fact  is  individualized. 

As  to  the  other  questions,  so  far  as  they 
go ;  by  the  answers  to  them,  the  fact,  besides 
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being  individualized,  is  circumstantialized,  cir- 
cumstantiated. 

So  many  circumstances,  so  many  criteria 
by  which,  supposing  the  testimony  false  in  any 
point,  the  falsity  of  it  may  be  indicated  and  de- 
tected. Hence,  the  more  circumstantiated  the 
testimony,  the  greater  the  security  it  affords 
against  deception,  and  consequent  misdecision, 
on  the  part  of  the  judge. 

Between  speciality  and  circumstantiality 
there  is  this  difference.  Circumstances  which 
contribute  to  the  giving  speciality,  down  to  in- 
dividuality, to  the  statement,  will  all  of  them 
be  found  relevant  to  the  purpose  or  object  to 
which  the  testimony  is  directed :  to  the  sub- 
stantiating the  demand,  or  the  defence :  to  the 
shewing  that  the  individual  fact  in  question 
belongs  to  the  species  of  fact  to  which  the  law 
has  intended  to  annex  such  and  such  conse- 
quences. They  belong,  accordingly,  to  the  list 
of  those  circumstances,  which,  in  so  far  as  they 
happen  to  be  present  to  his  recollection,  it  is 
proper  that  he  should  bring  to  view  in  the  first 
instance. 

To  the  head  of  circumstantiality,  considered 
as  distinct  from  speciality  and  individuality, 
belong  all  those  circumstances  which,  without 
being  relevant  to  the  purpose  in  question,  may 
yet  serve  as  tests  or  criteria  of  the  correctness 
of  the  deposition,  of  the  veracity  and  attention 
of  the  deponent. 

Being,  with  respect  to  the  purpose  in  ques- 
tion, irrelevant,  they  will  not  come  with  pro- 
priety from  the  deponent  in  the  first  instance. 
But  if  (as  by  interrogation)  it  be  required  of 

VOL.    I.  u 
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him  to  give  to  his  statement  the  additioi;ial  Ex- 
tent in  question^  an  extent  that  shall  embrace 
the  circumstance  or  circumstances  indicated  to 
him  for  that  purpose ;  in  that  view  it  is,  that,  the 
question  being  relevant,  the  answer  will  be  io 
too,  and  both  question  and  answer  proper  and 
instructive. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Susanna  and 
the  two  Elders.  To  the  head  of  speciality,  down 
to  individuality,  belonged  the  several  circum- 
stances which  these  false  accusers  thought  it 
advisable  to  bring  to  view  of  iheir  own  accord, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing,  in  the  mind  of  the 
judge,  a  persuasion  of  ihe  delinquency  of  the 
intended  victim  of  their  mailce. 

But,  by  way  of  test  of  their  veracity,  the  in* 
genuity  of  her ,  advocate  suggested,  and  called 
upon  each  of  them  to  speak  to,  a  topic  in  itself 
irrelevant.  Affirming  that  it  was  under  a  tree 
that  the  fact  was  committed,  and  that  in  the 
supposed  scene  of  the  transaction  trees  of  dtf* 
ferent  sorts  were  included, — of  what  sort  was 
that  tree  ?  The  witnesses  being  examined  out 
of  the  hearing  of  each  other,  each  out  of  the 
way  of  receiving  mendacity-serving  informa- 
tion from  the  other, — one  pitched  upon  a  tree 
of  one  sort,  the  other  upon  a  tree  of  a  different 
sort:  and,  by  this  mutual  contradiction,  the 
falsity  of  their  statement  was  detected. 

Whether  under  a  tree,  or  not  under  a  tree,—' 
and  if  under  a  tree,  under  what  sort  of  tree, — ^were 
circumstances,  the  irrelevance  of  which,  with 
relation  to  the  guilt  of  the  supposed  transaction, 
was  altogether  manifest :  but,  from  the  contra- 
diction thus  produced,  these  irrelevant  circum- 
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stances  acquired  a  sort  of  accidental  relevancy ; 
and  the  purpose,  for  which  they  were  brought 
to  view,  was  accomplished. 

2  and  3.  Recollectedness,  and  unpremedi^ 
iatedness. 

These  qualities  are,  as  logicians  say,  simul 
naturd:  and  primd  facie  directly  opposite,  and 
mutually  exclusive  of  one  another. 

Recollectedness  to  every  good  purpose,  un- 

J>remeditatedness  to  every  bad  purpose :  recol- 
ectedness  to  the  purpose  of  a  man's  searching 
into  the  storehouse  of  his  memory,  and  spread- 
ing out  before  the  judge  the  articles  it  contains ; 
unpremeditatedness  to  the  purpose  of  a  man's 
setting  his  judgment  and  invention  to  work 
upon  these  same  articles,  in  the  view  of  sup- 

£ressing,  disguising,  or  altering,  any  of  the  facts 
is  memory  has  furnished  him  with,  or  deliver- 
ing false  ^cts  in  lieu  of  them,  or  along  with 
tliem.     Even  in  this  closer  view,  the  two  quali- 
ties still  present  themselves  as  mutually  exclu- 
sive and  incompatible.     For,  if  recollection  be 
»ecessary,  time  must  be  allowed  for  it:    and 
unless  it  be  by  the  allowance  of  suggestion,  (of 
^vrhich  presently),  it  is  only  by  the  allowance  of 
time  that  any  assistance,   tending  to  put  the 
tiestimony   in    question  in  possession  of   this 
equality, ^can  be  afforded  by  the  legislator.    But, 
if  time  be  allowed  for  tnis  honest  and  desi- 
rable purpose,  what  shall  hinder  its  being  em 
ployed  for  the  opposite  dishonest  and  unde- 
sirable one  ? 

Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  appear- 
ances, a  still  closer  view  will  shew  it  not  to  be 
altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ingenuity  of 
the  legislator  to  afford  the  necessary  assistance 
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to  the  desirable  result,  and  at  the  same  time  tc 
throw  no  inconsiderable  obstruction  in  the  way 
of  the  undesirable  one. 

No  man  but  must  have  felt,  no  man  but  feels 
every  day  of  his  life,  the  necessity  of  recollec- 
tion for  his  own  use, — the  necessity  of  recollec- 
tion, and  thence  of  time  to  be  applied  to  that 
purpose  :  for  his  own  use,  and  therefore  when 
the  existence  of  any  desire  to  deceive  is  im- 
possible. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  time  that  may  by  possi- 
bility be  necessary  to  this  purpose, — ^necessary 
to  a  man  in  the  character  of  a  deponent, — there 
is  scarce  any  assignable  limit  to  it.  Does  Titius 
owe  anything,  and  what,  to  Sempronius?  To 
enable  the  deponent  to  find  an  answer,  and  that 
with  truth  and  full  assurance,  perhaps  not  a 
second  of  time  may  be  necessary,  perhaps  a 
number  of  weeks,  or  months,  not  to  say  years. 
Titius  and  Sempronius  are  both  merchants, 
dealing  to  all  parts  of  the  world :  the  accounts 
between  them  are  long  and  complicated :  or, 
Titius  is  an  executor,  his  testator  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  large  property  in  a  variety  of  shapes, 
burthened  with  a  variety  of  debts,  among  assets 
and  among  debts  a  aumber  of  articles  depend- 
ing upon  so  many  diversified  contingencies. 

Nor  is  the  demand  for  recollection  terminated 
in  every  instance  by  the  moment  which  com- 
pletes the  delivery  of  the  testimony.  Forget- 
fulness  or  rois-recoUection  is  but  too  frequent, 
when  it  is  for  a  man's  own  use  that  he  makes 
his  search,  and  when,  as  before  observed,  the 
existence  of  any  desire  to  deceive  is  impossible. 
But  if  the  testimony  brought  out  in  the  first 
instance  has  been  in  any  material  respect  in- 
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correct  or  incomplete,  there  remains  a  demand 
for  ulterior  recollection  on  the  part  of  the  same 
deponent;  recollection,  if  possible,  of  new  facts, 
for  the  correction  or  completion  of  the  mass 
delivered  in  the  first  instance. 

It  is  for  this  contingency  that  we  shall  see 
provision  made  by  design,  though  with  a  hand 
not  always  equal,  and  sometimes  rather  scanty, 
under  the  names  of  repetition  and  recolementy  by 
the  Roman  law:  as  also  (though  without 
a  name,  because  without  design,  and  conse- 
quently in  some  instances  with  great  redun- 
dance, in  other  instances  not  at  all),  by  English 
law. 

4  and  5.  Suggestedness  and  unsuggested- 
ness :  the  quality  of  having  been  assisted  by 
suggestions  to  every  good  purpose,  and  the 
quality  of  not  having  received  any  such  sug- 
^stions  to  any  bad  purpose. 

Between  this  pair  of  antagonising  qualities 
^nd  the  former,  there  is  manifestly  a  very  inti- 
mate connection.  And  here  again  recurs  the 
mystery,  by  what  contrivance  the  good  purpose 
<5an  be  promoted  without  the  bad,  the  bad 
obstructed  without  the  good. 

The  same  experience,  the  same  constant  and 
Xiniversal  experience,  which  evinces  to  every 
man  the  need  he  may  have  of  whatever  inforr 
filiation  can  be  derived  from  his  own  memory, 
Evinces  to  him  also  the  need  he  may  have  of 
>?vhatever  assistance  can  be  derived  to  his  me- 
^nory  from  the  memory  of  others :  and  that  too, 
"Vvhere  the  existence  of  any  desire  to  deceive, 
^:>r  to  be  deceived,  is  alike  impossible. 

On  this  ground,  as  on  the  former,  first  ap- 
t^earances  are  apt  to  be  fallacious ;  shutting  out 
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a  hope  which  a  closer  scrutiny  will  shew  not  to 
be  an  unreasonable  one.  To  suggestions  from 
without,  what  possible  obstruction  can  ever  be 
thrown,  it  may  be  asked,  by  any  obstacle  which 
it  lies  within  the  power  of  the  legislator  to 
apply  ? 

When  a  man  delivers  false  testimony,  what 
there  is  of  falsification  in  it  may  be  either  of  his 
own  invention,  or  of  the  invention  of  some  one 
else  :  either  home-made  or  imported. 

Made  at  home  or  abroad,  the  inventor  of  it 
must  have  had  a  stock,  a  ground,  composed  of 
true  facts,  to  work  upon. 

To  the  true  man,  knowledge  of  facts,  of  any 
other  facts  than  what  are  presented  to  him  by 
his  own  memory,  is  of  no  use.  Why  ?  Because 
all  true  facts  are  consistent  with  each  other: 
his  facts  being  true,  they  cannot  receive  contra- 
diction from  any  other  facts  that  are  so  likewise. 

To  the  mendacious  deponent,  on  the  contrary, 
knowledge  of  other  connected  facts  is  indispen- 
sable :  his  stock  of  this  sort  of  information  cannot 
be  too  extensive,  for  his  security  against  detec- 
tion: it  can  never,  indeed,  be  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive :  because  every  true  fact  that  has  any 
discoverable  bearing  upon  the  case,  presents  a 
rock  upon  which,  if  unseen,  his  false  facts,  one 
or  more  of  them,  are  liable  to  split. 

So  they  be  but  relevant,  true  and  false  infor- 
mation may  be  alike  subservient  to  the  purpose 
of  the  mendacious  deponent :  or  rather,  on  the 
single  condition  of  being  relevant,  truth  cannot 
but  be  of  use  to  him  ;  whereas,  the  use  he  can 
make  of  suggested  falsehood  will  depend,  not 
only  upon  its  being  well  adapted  to  his  menda- 
ci6us  purpose,  but  also  upon  its  being  better 
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adapted  than  any  which  liis  own  invention 
could,  on  that  same  occasion,  have  supplied  him 
with. 

Upon  this  view,  the  importance  of  the  quality 
of  unsuggestedness  appears  already  in  its  true 
light :  at  the  same  time,  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
moting it  by  any  arrangements  within  the  power 
of  the  legislator,  presents  itself  as  yet  in  a  false^ 
and,  happily,  an  exaggerated  light.  What  are 
the  problems  that  seem  to  present  themselves 
to  him  for  a  solution  ?  Required,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  exclude  a  man  from  all  intercourse 
with  his  fellow  men, — on  the  former  occasion,  to 
deliver  him  from  all  access  to  his  own  thoughts, 
from  all  communication  with  himself. 

Thus  much  indeed  is  true,  that  in  every  in- 
stance there  exists  a  point  of  time,  down  to 
which  recoUectedness  and  suggestedness  are 
qualities  of  which  no  man's  testimony  can  be 
deprived,  unpremeditatedness  and  unsuggested- 
ness qualities  which  no  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
the  legislator  can  endow  it  with.  Equally  true 
it  is,  that,  from  and  after  that  point  of  time,  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  security  is  actually 
produced  (not  to  speak  of  what  may  be  produ- 
ced) by  arrangements  lying  within  the  power  of 
the  legislator  and  the  judge.  What  will  also 
be  seen  is,  that,  from  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  there  is  no  such  absolute  incompatibility 
as  hitherto  there  has  appeared  to  be,  between 
the  antagonising  qualities  compared  with  one  an- 
other ;  between  recoUectedness  and  unpremedi- 
tatedness,— ^between  suggestedness  and  unsug- 
gestedness :  no  such  incompatibility  but  that  a 
sufficient  portion  of  time  to  a  good  purpose, 
time  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  recollection » 
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and  opportunity  sufficient  for  receiving  informa- 
tion assistant  to  that  same  purpose,  may  be 
allowed  to  a  deponent,  while  the  time  and  infor- 
mation capable  of  being  employed  in  the  fabri- 
cation, or  receipt  and  adoption,  of  false  and 
mendacious  testimony,  may,  in  no  inconsider- 
able degree,  be  kept  out  of  his  reach.  But 
the  designation  of  this  critical  point  of  time, 
as  well  as  the  delineation  of  the  requisite  sys- 
tem of  arrangements  commencing  at  that  same 
date,  will  be  more  clearly  apprehended,  when, 
under  the  head  of  external  securities,  we  come 
to  speak  of  interrogation. 

6.  Inter rogatedncss . 

A  mass  of  testimony,  extracted  from  a  man 
by  the  process  of  interrogation,  will  almost  al- 
ways be  more  or  less  different,  in  substance  as 
well  as  in  form,  from  the  testimony  of  the  same 
man  on  the  same  occasion  if  spontaneously  de- 
livered, without  the  assistance  or  controul  of 
any  such  operation.  To  the  external  security 
created  by  that  process,  corresponds,  therefore, 
an  internal  security,  afforded  by  the  texture 
which,  under  the  influence  of  that  operation, 
the  testimony  itself  has  been  made  to  assume* 
Nor  is  the  case  materially  different,  wliere,  a 
mass  of  testimony  having  been  delivered  in  the 
first  instance  without  the  aid  of  interrogation, 
the  extractive  force  of  that  process  is  afterwards 
employed  in  adding  to  the  original  a  supple- 
mental mass. 

It  is  by  interrogation,  and  not  without  inter- 
rogation, that  testimony  too  general  for  use  is 
brought  down  to  individuality,  and  clothed  with 
instructive  circumstancjes  :  it  is  by  interrogation^ 
and  not  without  interrogation,   that  indistinct 
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testimony  is  rendered  distinct — cleared  from  the 
clouds  in  which  it  has  involved  itself,  or  been 
involved. 

It  is  by  interrogation,  aptly  and  honestly  ap- 
plied, though  not  exclusively  by  interrogation, 
that  testimony  is  assisted  by  information  sub- 
servient to  it  in  respect  of  correctness  and  com- 
pleteness. It  is  by  the  skilful  application  of 
this  instrument  that  a  mass  of  testimony,  while 
left  in  possession  of  that  degree  of  recoUected- 
ness  which  is  necessary  to  correctness  and 
completeness,  is  deprived  of  the  quality  of  pre- 
meditatedness  in  a  statte  of  things  in  which  the 
time  demanded  on  pretence  of  recollection, 
might  be  but  too  apt  to  be  employed  to  the 
purpose  of  fraud. 

7.  Dht'nictntss.  Distinctness,  like  health, 
is  a  negative  quality  in  the  garb  of  a  positive 
one.  Health,  in  the  natural  body,  is  the  ab- 
sence of  disease :  distinctness,  in  a  body  of 
evidence,  is  the  absence  of  a  most  pernicious 
disease  called  indistinctness:  a  disease  for 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  under  the  natural  sys- 
tem of  procedure  in  its  original  simplicity,  there 
is  no  place ;  a  disease,  which  owes  its  birth  in 
most  cases  to  the  implanting  hand  of  the  regu- 
lar-bred practitiqner.  Even  when  not  planted 
by  art,  the  seeds  of  it  are  attached  as  it  were  to 
the  nature  of  written  evidence:  in  vivd  voce 
evidence,  if  for  a  moment  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance, interrogation,  if  admitted,  drives  it  out 
the  next. 

An  article  of  testimony,  so  long  as  it  is  indis- 
tinct, may  be  neither  general  nor  particular, 
and  neither  true  nor  false.  Until  subjected  to 
that  process,  by  which  it  may  be  ascertained 
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whether  the  confusion  in  it  be  the  result  of 
honest  weakness  or  of  dishonest  artifice,  no  in- 
dications, no  decision,  can  be  justly  grounded 
on  it.  It  is  worse  than  false  evidence,  it  is 
worse  than  no  evidence:  for,  from  falsehood, 
when  seen  to  be  such,  as  well  as  from  silence, 
indications  highly  instructive  may  be,  and  are, 
every  day  deduced:  but  from  indistinct  testi- 
mony, till  it  be  understood  to  be  tantamount  to 
silence,  nothing  can  be  deduced. 

8.  Permanence. 

So  great,  as  must  be  obvious  to  everybody, 
is  the  importance  of  this  quality,  that,  till  the 
means,  the  only  means  of  producing  it,  came 
into  use,  justice  must  everywhere  have  stood, 
or  rather  floated,  upon  a  basis  comparatiyely 
unstable. 

Purport  depends  upon  tenor,  effect  and 
substance  upon  words :  and  if  the  .words  are 
forgotten,  or  doubtful,  or  in  dispute,  on  what 
sort  of  foundation  is  it  that  the  decision  has  to 
ground  itself?  Everything  niay  come  to  de- 
pend on  the  question  whether  this  word  or  that 
word,^  whether  this  word  has  or  has  not  been 
employed  :  and  when  the  decision  on  this  ques- 
tion rests  on  the  memory  of  one  man,  opposed 
by  the  memory,  or  pretended  memory,  ot  ano- 
ther, justice- is  thus  left  to  be  the  sport  of 
fortune. 

For  the  effects  of  all  kinds  produced  by  it 
at  the  first  moment  after  its  utterance,  a  mass 
of  testimony  depends  upon  itself:  but  at  every 
moment  after  the  first  (one  may  almost  say 
without  exaggeration)  it  depends  upon  its  hav- 
ing, or  not  having,  received  the  quality  of 
permanence :  in  a  word,  to  its  havings  or  not 
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having,  been  clothed  in  the  form  of  written 
discourse.  Divest  it  of  this  security,  it  be- 
comes each  moment  more  and  more  liable  to 
be  changed  or  lost :  having  been  correct,  to  be- 
come incorrect;  having  been  complete,  to  become 
incomplete.  For,  the  instrument  whereby  the 
effect  is  produced  upon  the  mind  of  the  judge, 
and  of  all  other  persons  taking  upon  them- 
selves at  any  subsequent  period  to  contemplate 
it  in  the  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  contem- 
plated by  the  judge,  is — not  the  testimony 
itself,  but  that  picture  of  it  only  which  is  pre- 
sent to  the  conception  of  him  by  whom  it  is  so 
contemplated.  So  that,  by  the  want  of  this 
one  security,  whatever  care  has,  with  whatever 
success,  been  taken  to  endow  the  testimony 
with  those  other  qualities,  may  be  lost. 

Nor  is  it  merely  by  its  existence  that  this 
quality  is  productive  of  the  desirable  effects, 
in  respect  of  correctness  and  completeness : 
even  upon  the  mind  of  the  deponent,  at  the 
very  instant  of  giving  utterance  to  his  testi- 
mony, the  assurance  that  nothing  of  it  will  be 
misrepresented  or  lost,  will,  by  the  force  it 
gives  to  the  truth-ensuring  motives  (whatever 
they  may  be)  to  the  action  of  which  he  is 
exposed,  operate  with  no  inconsiderable  force 
as  a  security  for  the  attention  requisite  on  his 
part  to  invest  it  with  those  primarily  essential 
qualities. 

Such  is  its  importance  in  the  case  of  a  bond 
fide  deponent :  for  even  in  the  case  of  a  bond 
fide  deponent  (especially  if,  being  without  in- 
terest of  any  kind,  he  be  completely  indifferent 
to  the  issue  of  the  cause)  a  certain  degree  of 
attention  on  his  part  will  be  necessary  to  his 
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bestowing  upon  his  testimony  whatever  degpree 
of  correctness  and  completeness  it  happens  to 
be  in  his  power  to  bestow  upon  it. 

But  to  the  supposition  of  bona  fides  and  com- 
plete indifference,  substitute  that  of  menda- 
city, or  even  bias.  In  what  case  now  lies  the 
chance  for  correctness  and  completeness  ?  It 
is  not  merely  that  there  may  be  a  deficiency  in 
the  force  of  the  motives  necessary  to  secure  the 
measure  of  attention  necessary  to  these  quali- 
ties; but  the  motives  by  which  the  bias,  or 
determination  of  mendacity,  has  been  produced,  ' 
act  in  a  manner  without  check.  The  punidi- 
ment  or  the  shame  a  man  may  be  exposed  to 
by  the  falsehood  of  his  testimony, — every  secu- 
rity of  this  sort  depends  upon  the  words  of  it, 
upon  the  recollection  which  somebody  has,  or 
pretends  to  have,  of  them ;  and  the  words  of  it 
are  liable,  at  all  times,  to  be  mis-recollected,  or 
forgotten. 

Before  writing  came  into  use, — in  order  to 
give  the  best  hold  that  could  be  given  upon  the 
memory, — laws,  moral  sayings,  and  whatever 
other  discourses  were  judged  most  worthy  of  re- 
membrance, were  clothed  in  rhyme  or  measure. 
But  even  among  Italian  improvisatores,  where 
is  the  man,  who,  along  with  correctness  and 
completeness,  could  give  measure  and  rhyme 
to  testimony? 

Strictly  speaking,  it  is  only  in  respect  of  its 
influence  on  the  mass  of  testimony  in  question, 
on  the  correctness  and  completeness  of  it,  that 
the  consideration  of  the  quality  of  permanence 
belongs  to  the  present  head.  But  the  correct- 
ness and  completeness,  the  trustworthiness,  of 
testimony  itself,  is  no  otherwise  of  importance 
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than  in  the  character  of  a  security  against  mis- 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  judge.  Suppose 
then  the  testimony  vanished,  or  the  purport  of  it 
a  subject  of  doubt  and  dispute, — and,  from  any 
cause  whatsoever,  a  disposition  to  misdecision, 
wilfiii  or  temerarious,  on  the  part  of  the  judge, — 
in  what  condition  is  the  only  check  that  can  be 
opposed  to  it  ? 

independently  of  desert, — power  and  autho- 
rity never  fail  to  invest  with  a  prodigious  body 
of  factitious  credit  the  assertions,  direct  or  im- 
plied, of  every  man  who  speaks  from  so  com- 
manding a  station  as  the  seat  of  judicature. 
Be  the  reclamations  of  the  losing  party  ever  so 
well  founded,  what  degree  of  credence  can  they 
hope  to  find,  when  this  security  is  wanting, 
against  the  testimony,  the  implied  testimony,  of 
the  judge  ? 

In  this  state  of  things,  when,  either  from  the 
mendacity  of  a  deponent,  or  from  the  unrighte- 
ousness of  the  judge,  a  suitor  has  received  an 
injury,  on  what  basis  stands  his  chance  for 
redress  ? 

Nor  are  the  benefits  that  depend  upon  the 
permanence  of  testimony  confined  to  the  sta- 
tion of  the  suitor.  If  in  this  imperfect  quality 
the  unrighteous  judge  finds  a  necessary  check, 
the  righteous  judge  finds  in  the  same  quality  a 
most  desirable  protection.  On  the  testimony, 
as  really  delivered,  he  pronounces  a  decision 
aptly  deduced  from  that  testimony.  But,  from 
the  clamour  of  rash  or  mendacious  tongues,  the 
testimony,  or  the  extra-judicial  accounts  thus 
given  of  it,  being  misrepresented  and  mutila- 
ted, he  finds  himself  covered  with  the  obloquy 
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and  disrepute  due  only  to  wilful  misdecision 
and  injustice. 

Take  away  this  security,  and  mark  the  con- 
trast, the  deplorable  contrast,  which  is  liable  to 
be  exhibited  by  the  fates  of  the  unrighteous 
and  the  righteous  judge.  The  former  reaps 
insecurity,  the  fruit  of  his  unrighteousness. 
The  latter,  the  righteous  judge,  suffers  under 
the  affliction  which  ought  to  have  fallen  upon 
the  unrighteous  one. 

When  justice  v^as  left  to  totter  upon  this 
fluctuating  basis  in  the  case  of  original  J udica- 
ture,  what  must  have  been  its  condition  in  the 
case  of  judicature  upon  appeal  ? 

1 .  On  the  occasion  of  this  fresh  inquiry,  if 
the  evidence  be  collected  de  novo;  every  day,  by 
helping  to  rub  out  the  impression  left  upon  the 
memory  of  the  deponent,  will  lessen  the  pro- 
bability of  correctness  and  completeness  in  the 
testimony. 

Every  day,  while  it  thus  lessens  the  assu- 
rance for  trustworthiness  on  the  part  of  the 
testimony  of  the  deponent,  will  lessen  in  the 
same  proportion  the  security  for  probity,  and 
on  that  ground  the  security  against  wilful  mis- 
decision,  on  the  part  of  the  judge. 

If  no  part  of  the  original  mass  of  testimony 
but  what  is  thus  delivered  de  novo,  be  admitted, 
every  day  adds  to  the  chance  of  deperition,  by 
death,  absentation,  or  latency,  designed  or 
casual,  on  the  part  of  the  deponents  of  whose 
testimony  it  was  composed. 

The  expense  and  vexation  attached  to  this 
second  exhibition,  is,  moreover,  so  much  added 
to  the  account  of  collateral  iuconvenience. 
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2.  if  the  same  witnesses  be  not  thus  heard 
over  again^  there  remains  no  other  alternative 
but  that  of  hearing  an  account  of  the  supposed 
substance  of  their  testimony  from  some  person 
who  has  been,  or  pretends  to  have  been,  pre- 
sent at  the  time  of  its  being  delivered. 

But,  in  this  way,  all  the  above  mentioned 
probabilities  of  incorrectness  and  incomplete- 
ness receive  an  indefinite  increase :  the  whole 
mass  of  direct  evidence  is  transformed  and 
degraded  into  hearsay  evidence. 

Of  the  importance  of  publicity,  a  view  will 
come  to  be  taken  in  its  place :  but  in  how  great 
a  degree  that  external  security  will,  for  its 
possible  extent  and  magnitude,  be  dependent 
on  the  permanence  of  the  signs  to  which  the 
testimony  is  committed,  is  obvious  to  every  eye. 

When  the  testimony  was  destitute  of  the 
quality  of  permanence,  how  precarious  at  best 
must  have  been  the  chance  for  justice,  is  but 
too  apparent.  But  a  circumstance  not  al- 
together so  evident,  nor  yet  unworthy  of  re- 
gard, is,  in  how  great  a  degree  this  chance, 
such  as  it  was,  must  have  depended  upon 
promptitude :  understanding  by  promptitude, 
the  shortness  of  the  interval  between  the  time 
of  receiving  the  testimony,  and  the  time  of 
pronouncing  the  decision  grounded  on  it. 

Give  permanence  to  the  evidence, — delay  no 
longer  adds  to  its  own  appropriate  and  certain 
mischiefs,  the  danger  of  being  productive  of 
misdecision  and  ultimate  injustice.  A  body  of 
evidence  hastily  delivered,  must  be  followed  in 
every  instance  by  a  decision  hastily  pro- 
nounced :  lest  the  traces  left  upon  the  memory 
of  the  judge  be  obliterated  or  distorted,  the 
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decision  must  be  pronounced  at  a  period  before 
the  time  necessary  for  due  reflection  has  been 
completed,  and  before  the  tumult  that  may  have 
been  raised  in  his  passions  has  had  time  to 
subside. 

Many  are  the  instances  in  which  it  happens 
that  a  mass  of  evidence,  delivered  or  extracted 
on  the  occasion  or  for  the  purpose  of  one  suit, 
may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  just 
decision,  or  (what  is  much  better)  to  the  pre- 
vention, of  another.  But  in  how  great  a  degree 
its  use  in  this  respect  depends  upon  the  perma- 
nence or  impermanence  of  its  form,  is  obvious  at 
first  sight.  Give  it  but  permanence,  commit  it 
but  to  writing, — the  same  mass  of  evidence  may 
be  applied  to  the  decision  or  prevention  of  any 
number  of  suits,  and  this,  without  any  con- 
siderable addition  to  vexation  or  expense; 
whereas,  without  this  instrument  of  economy, 
the  quantity  of  each  inconvenience  Xvould  be  to 
be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  such  suits. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF    PUNISHMENT,    CONSIDERED    AS    A    SECURITV 
FOR  THE  TRUSTWORTHINESS  OF  TESTIMONY. 

Section  L — Species  of  fakehood-^Necessity  of 
substituting  the  word  Mendacity  for  Perjury. 

At  the  head  of  the  factitious  securities  for  the 
trustworthiness  of  testimony,  punishment,  pun» 
Ishment  by  appointment  of  law,  must  stand 
without  dispute.  It  is  indispensable,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  preponderance  of  the 
tutelary  over  the  seductive  motives.  After  this 
security,  a  number  of  others  will  be  brought 
to  view :  but  a  property  common  to  almost  all 
of  them,  is,  the  assuming  the  existence  of  this 
primary  security :  they  will  be  found  to  consist 
principally  of  so  many  expedients,  having  for 
their  object  the  application  of  this  indispensable 
security  to  the  best  advantage. 

Falsehood,  as  already  mtimated,  may  be 
either  free  from  blame,  or  accompanied  with 
blame.  When  free  from  blame,  it  is  rendered 
so  by  circumstances  (such  as  invincible  igno-* 
ranee),  the  effect. of  which  is  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  employing  punishment  to  any 
advantage. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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When  accompanied  with  blame,  it  is,  in  the 
mind  of  the  individual,  either  accompanied  or 
not  with  the  consciousness  of  its  own  existence. 
If  accompanied  with  that  criminal  conscious- 
ness, it  then  comes  under  the  denomination  of 
mendacity. 

If  not  accompanied  with  the  consciousness 
which  renders  it  thus  criminal,  and  yet  accom- 

Eanied  with  blame ;  it  is  because,  though  a  man 
ad  no  complete  persuasion, — possibly  not  so 
much  as  that  faint  commencement  of  persua- 
sion called  suspicion, — that  what  he  was  saying 
was  false,  yet  had  he  bestowed  on  the  sub- 
ject that  attention  which,  on  legal  or  moral 
grounds,  was  due,  the  falsity  of  such  his  tes- 
timony would  have  been  perceived  by  him,  or 
at  least  suspected :  in  which  case,  i^  without 
making  known  such  his  suspicion,  he  had 
delivered  such  statement  notwithstanding,  it  ^ 
would  thereby  have  been  accompanied  and  -fi 
tainted  by  mendacity.  Falsehood  thus  accom-  — 
panied  with  blame,  but  with  an  inferior  degree  ^* 
of  blame,  may  be  termed  falsehood  through  or  ^ik'«) 
with  temerity.  And  thus  we  fall  in  with  a  known 
and  most  useful  distinction  of  Roman  law.* 


•  With  mendacity  a  work  on  the  law  of  evidence  has 

direct  concern,  any  further  than  as  the  falsehood,  thus  cha ^^" 

racterized,  is  delivered  on  a  judicial  occasion  or  for  a  judi — -•'li- 
dal  purpose. 

When  thus  delivered,  it  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  wit 
circumstances,  from  whence  it  has  derived  so  many  appro-* 
priate  names.     A   brief  mention  of  them  can  scarcely  b» 
dispensed  with  here.  

1.  Where,  for  impressing  on  the  mind  of  the  individnal  ir  J^« 
question  the  desire  and  endeavour  to  steer  clear  of  falsehoo  ^f~>^ 
by  adhering  to  the  line  of  truth,  the  sort  of  ccremott^C3J 
Inown  by  the  name  of  an  oath  (of  which  further  on)  hi 
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In  a  former  book  occasion  presented  itself  for 
observing,  how  close  the  connection,  how  fre- 


been  employed ;  mcDdacity  in  this  case  has  received  the 
name  of  perjury, 

2.  When  the  mendacious  assertion  has  had  for  its  subject- 
natter  an  article  of  written  evidence ;  bein^  employed  in  the 
endeavour  to  obtain  credence  for  a  spurious  script  fabricated, 
or  a  genuine  one  altered  for  the  purpose  of  deception ;  it 
has  received  the  name  of  forgery :  though,  in  strictness  of 
speech,  the  appellation  of  the  forgerer  belongs  only  to  the 
man,  who,  for  the  purpose  in  question,  fabricates  or  alters 
the  script;  and  who,  for  the  application  of  it  to  its  intended 
criminal  purpose,  frequently  trusts  to  some  other  individual, 
by  whose  mendacious  representations  endeavours  are  to  be 
ased  for  causing  it  to  pass  for  true.  In  this  case,  if  the 
criminal  labour  be  divided  between  two  persons,  and  the 
appellation  of  forgerer  be  applied  to  both,  the  one  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  operative  forgerer,  the 
other  by  that  of  the  uttering,  exhibiting,  or  circulating  for- 
gerer. In  this  shape,  even  when  employed  on  a  judicial  oc- 
casion, the  false  conception  may  be  conveyed,  the  mendacity 
littered,  by  deportment,  as  well  as  by  language. 

3.  Mendacity  considered  as  having  deception  for  its  object 
(and  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  it  without  ascribing  to  it 
a  reference  to  that  object)  has  received  the  general  name  of 

Jraud.  When,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  false  conception, 
language  is  employed, — mendacity  is  the  term  more  likely  to 
be  used :  when  deportment, — fraud. 

4.  When  the  mendacity,  the  fraud,  has  for  its  subject-mat- 
ter the  person  of  any  determinate  individual ;  consisting  in 
the  endeavour  to  cause  one  person  to  be  taken  for  another ; 
it  has  in  English  obtained  the  name  of  personation.  Or  if 
the  substantive  personation  be  not  as  yet  in  common  use 
at  any  rate  its  conjugate,  the  verb  to  personate,  is  in 
familiar,  as  well  as  in  legal,  use.  Mendacity  in  this  form  is, 
under  English  law,  subjected  to  capital  punishment,  and  thus 
put  upon  a  level  with  what  is  regarded  as  the  most  crimioal 
modification  of  forgery,  and  above  the  level  of  perjury,  to 
^atsoever  purpose  applied. 

.  5,  When  the  deceit  has  for  its  object  the  obtaining  the 
possession  of  some  material  object,  in  relation  to  which  the 
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quendy  undistinguishable  the   boundary,   be- 
tween the  functions  of  sense  and  that  of  the 
judgment — between  perception   (with  its  con- 
sequent recollection)  and  inference.*     In  an- 
other book,  manifold  occasion,  in  like  manner, 
will  present  itself,  for  observing  the  same  sort 
of  connection  between  direct  and  circumstantial 
evidence.     Where  a  man  speaks  from  simple 
perception,  without  the  necessity  of  having  re- 
course to  inference,  the  testimony  he  gives  is 
purely  direct  evidence:  in  so  far  as  what  he 
says  IS  grounded  on  inference,  though  it  be  on 
inference  drawn  from  his  own   perceptions — 
grounded  on  inference,  and  seen  by  others  to 
be  so, — his  testimony,  vsdth  whatever  propriety 
it  may  be  ranked  under  the  head  of  direct 
evidence,  cannot  but  be  seen  to  involve  in  it  a 
proportionable  mass  of  circumstantial  evidence. 
On  the  other  hand,    intimate   as   this   con- 
nection is  between  perception  and  inference  in 
some  cases,  in  others  it  may  be  remote  to  every 

person  ^lilty  of  the  deceit  is  conscious  of  his  having  no 
legal  title ;  it  constitutes  a  particular  species  of  offence  against 
property,  and  may  be  termed  fraudulent  obtainment. 

To  the  designation  of  this  species  of  offence,  under  the 
Roman  law,  the  single-worded  appellation  stellionaius  it 
applied  in  some  cases.  In  English  law,  it  is  no  otherwise  de* 
signated  than  by  the  circumlocutory  expression,  **  obtaining 
by  false  pretences :"  except  in  some  particular  cases,  in  which 
it  is  familiarly  called  swindling. 

In  none  of  the  above  cases  will  the  names  respectively 
designative  of  the  several  modifications  of  delinquency  be 
employed,  unless  the  falsehood  is  understood  to  be  accom- 
panied by  that  blameworthy  consciousness  which  stamps 
upon  it  the  character  of  mendacity :  to  the  case  of  false- 
hood through  temerity  they  will  not  be  understood  k>  readu 

*  Book  I,  Chapter  8. 
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imaginable  degree  of  remoteness :  and  instances 
may  be  found  in  abundance  in  which  it  will  be 
universally  recognised,  that  from  the  erroneous- 
ness  of  the  inference,  howsoever-ascertained,  no 
such  imputation  as  that  of  mendacity  (in  other 
wordSj  of  a  thorough  consciousness,  on  the  part 
of  the  witness,  of  the  non-existence  of  the  fact, 
the  existence  of  which  is  represented  by  his 
testimony  as  having  been  inferred  by  him)  can 
justly  attach. 

After  this  explanation,  and  subject  to  the 
limitations  brought  to  view  by  it,  the  following 
propositions  will  be  found  to  be  true,  with  a 
degree  of  correctness  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  oe  employed  to  good  account  in  practice. 

1 .  In  a  case  which  is  clearly  that  of  menda- 
city, the  testimony  consists  of  pretended  recol- 
lections of  pretended  perceptions  which  never 
did  take  place. 

2.  Of  falsehood  through  temerity,  one  case  is 
that,  where, — ^from  a  recollection  of  certain  facts 
(call  them  evidentiary  facts)  actually  made 
known  to  the  witness  by  perception,  by  the 
evidence  of  his  senses, — he  avers  the  existence 
of  other  facts,  (call  them  principal  facts) ; 
grounding  his  persuasion  of  the   existence  of 

.  these  principal  facts,  on  inferences  of  his  own, 
drawn  from  these  evidentiary  facts;  which 
principal  facts,  and  consequently  the  inference 
on  which  his  persuasion  of  their  existence  was 
grounded,  prove  to  be  untrue. 

3.  Another  case  of  falsehood  through  teme- 
rity is  that,  where  the  persuasion  entertained 
or  professed  to  be  entertained  by  the  Mdtness,  . 
is  grounded,   or  purports  or    professes  to    be 
grounded,  on  the  relation  of  some  other  person 
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or  persons  ;  which  relation  turns  out  not  to  be 
true.* 

Observe,  that, — though  inference,  the  work  of 
the  judgment,  is  the  proper  field  for  temerity, 
the  sort  of  operation  in  which  the  representa- 
tion of  falsehood  is  most  apt  to  have  been  the 
result  of  mere  temerity  (/.  e.  of  insufficient  at- 
tention), and  to  have  stood  altogether  clear  of 
mendacity, — yet  neither  is  this  case  less  suscep- 
tible of  mendacity  than  the  first.  From  the 
fact  of  my  having  seen  Titius  aim  a  blow  at 
Sempronius,  of  whose  death  he  stands  accused^ 
I  may  have  deposed  to  the  fact  of  Sempronius's 
having  received  the  blow;  (representing  the 
matter  as  if,  in  my  judgment,  consideration 
being  had  of  their  relative  positions,  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  hand  of  Titius,  moving  in  the 
direction  in  which  I  saw  it  move,  should  have 
failed  of  lighting  upon  Sempronius) ;  whereas  in 
fact  I  was  in  my  own  judgment  persuaded  that 
the  blow  did  not  take  eifect ;  no  such  inference 
being  really  drawn  by  me,  as  must  have  been, 
had  it  really  been  my  persuasion  that  the  blow 
took  place. 

Again,  from  the  fact  of  my  having  heard 
Sempronius  say  that  he  was  so  struck  by 
Titius,  I  may  have  alleged  the  existence  of  a 
persuasion  on  my  part  of  his  having  been  so 
struck:   whereas  in  truth  it  may  have  been, 

•  This  case  might  have  been  comprised  under  the  second 
head;  inasmuch  as  persuasion,  grounded  on  the  testimony 
of  another  person,  is  necessarily  matter  of  inference.  But  the 
two  cases,  that  of  inference  from  a  man's  own  perceptions^ 
and  that  of  inference  from  exterior  human  testimony,  are,  in 
respect  of  the  opening  for  error,  so  widely  different,  that  the 
latter  could  not  but  be  referred  to  a  separate  hea.d« 
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either  that  Sempronius  never  told  me  any  such 
thing ;  or,  that,  though  he  told  me  so,  I  did  not 
believe  him,  but  on  the  contrary  in  my  own 
mind  was  fully  persuaded  that  what  he  so  said 
to  me  was  false :  as,  if,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
colour  of  truth  to  a  knowingly  and  wilfully  false 
deposition  on  my  part,  I  had  myself  suggested 
to  him  the  telling  me  a  false  story,  invented  by 
myself  for  that  very  purpose. 

In  a  word,  two  sorts  of  occurrences  there  are, 
of  which  by  personal  experience  no  man  living 
but  must  have  been  abundantly  conscious :  one 
is,  the  having  believed,  on  the  ground  of  an  in- 
ference from  other  facts,  the  existence  of  a  fact, 
which,  without  any  imputation  upon  his  atten- 
tiveness,  or  even  his  sagacity,  turned  out  not  to 
be  true :  the  other  is,  the  having  believed  also, 
on  the  ground  of  inference,  a  fact  which  turned 
out  not  to  be  true,  and  to  which,  had  he  applied 
his  attention  with  the  utmost  degree  of  closeness 
with  which,  on  some  occasions,  it  has  been  ap- 
plied, he  would  not  have  given  credence.  Sup- 
Eosing  him  to  have  deposed  according  to  such 
is  belief;  the  first  is  a  case  of  falsehood  in  the 
way  of  simple  incorrectness  without  temerity ; 
the  other  is  a  case  of  falsehood  accompanied 
with  temerity.* 

*  It  is  only  in  consideration  of  the  purpose,  the  mischie- 
vous purpose,  to  which  the  falsehood  is  applied,  the  mis- 
chievous effect  of  which  it  is,  or  tends  to  be,  productive,  that 
punishment  can  properly  be  employed  to  check  it.  In  re- 
spect of  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  the  demand  for  punish- 
ment will  of  course  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  mischief,  and 
consequently  with  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  produced  or 
liable  to  be  produced.  To  the  modifications  of  falsehood 
already  brought  to  view,  will  therefore  come  here  to  be 
added  a  view  of  those  which  result  from  the  particular  occa- 
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In  the  sketch  about  to  be  given  of  the  ar- 
rangements made   by  existing  institutions,  in 

lion  on  which  it  is  uttered :  the  general  description  of  the 
occasion  being  that  of  a  suit  at  law  either  actually  instituted 
or  in  contemplation  to  be  instituted. 

Distinction  I. — Falsehood  in  penali  (t.  e.  on  the  occasion 
of  a  penal  suit) — falsehood  in  non-penali. 

II.  Distinctions  of  falsehood  in  pencUL 

Distinction  1. — Falsehood  inculpative  (including  criminal 
tive)  and  falsehood  exculpative. 

Distinction  2. — Inculpative,  distinguished  into  inculpative 
at  large,  and  self-^inculpative;  the  latter  conceivable,  but 
altogether  improbable  and  rare;  yet  not  so  rare  as  to  be 
altogether  without  example.  For,  in  human  nature,  where  is 
the  conceivable  inconsistency  and  extravagance  of  which  ex- 
amples are  not  be  found? 

Distinction  3. — Exculpative  falsehood,  distinguished  in 
like  manner  into  exculpative  falsehood  at  large,  and  self-* 
exculpative;  both  but  too  natural;  both  unhappily  but  too 
frequent. 

Distinction  4. — Distinction  of  falsehood,  as  well  exculpa- 
tive as  inculpative,  according  to  the  division  of  the  offences^ 
with  reference  to  which  it  may  respectively  be  productive  oT 
those  effects.  Distinction  of  offences,  in  the  first  place,  into 
private,  self-regarding,  semi-public,  and  public  offences; 
and  so  on  through  the  orders  and  genera  of  those  several 
classes.  For  those  ulterior  divisions  reference  may  for- 
tunately be  made  to  another  work.* 

III. — Distinctions  of  falsehood  in  non-penali. 

Distinction  1.    Collaiive,    or   say  investitive,    (with  re-* 
ference  to  the  right  in  question^  and  ablative^  or  say  dives- 
titive. 

Distinction  2.  Onerative,  or  say  impositive,  (with  reference- 
to  the  obligation  in  question),  and  exonerative.f 

Distinction  3.    Falsehood   collative  (or   say  inyestitiveV 

*  Dumont's  "Trait^  de^Legisladon."   See  ako  BenlKam's  *^  Introdno^ 
tibn  U>  MoraU  and  Lcgialation.'* 

t  A  right  can  never  be  conferred  on  one  party,  but  a  eorreapoadeiifr 
obligalioa  ia  imposed  upon  another.  A  "ffh^  being  a  thing  beneficial  i» 
Its  own  nature,  and  indeed  incapable  oi  being  othenvite,  no  miscbitC 
can  result  from  its  being  conferred  on  one  party,  otherwise  than  in  viflQV' 
of  the  correspondent  and  inseparably  concomitant  obligati:>n  imposed  li!^ 
the  same  operation  oi\  some  other  party. 
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relation  to  judicial  falsehood  and  its  three  mo- 
difications as  above  distinguished,  there  is  one 
circumstance,  which,  if  it  were  not  noticed  at 
the  outset,  would  be  apt  to  encounter  and  em- 
barrass us  at  every  turn. 

This  is  the  non-employment  of  any  such 
word  as  mendacity  on  these  occasions,  and  the 
practice  of  substituting  to  it,  where  anything  at 
all  is  substituted  to  it,  the  word  perjury. 

One  operation  there  is,  and  that  an  indispen- 
jsable  one,  by  which  mendacity  is  converted 
into  perjury:  and  that  is,  the  previous  connec- 
tion established  between  the  act  of  giving  testi- 
mony and  the  ceremony  of  an  oath. 

What  is  evident  enough,  as  soon  as  noticed, 
is,  that,  between  this  ceremony  (how  great  soever 
may  be  its  use)  and  the  mischief  of  the  act,  the 
V^t  of  mendacious  testimony,  which  it  is  em- 
ployed to  prevent,  there  is  not  the  smallest 
natural  connection.  The  mischief  exists,  exists 
in  all  its  force,  independently  of  the  oath ;  and 
it  is  with  the  view  of  helping  to  prevent  that 
mischief,  that  the  ceremony  is  employed. 

To  the  applying  of  legal  punishment  (and  that 
in  a  lot  as  well  assorted  to  the  species  of  delin- 
quency in  question  as  the  lots  of  punishment 
are  that  are  applied  to  the  respective  species  of 
delinquency  in  other  cases),  the  previous  perfor- 
mance of  this  ceremony,  how  beneficial  soever 
it  may  be,  is  by  no  means  necessary.  To  the 
punishing  of  Testis  for  a  false  and  mendacious 

^lativc  (or  say  divestitive),  onerative  (or  say  impositive),  and 
Generative,  at  large; — falsehood  self-investitive,  or  self-exo- 
JJerative,  as  before. 

Falsehood  self-divestitive  and  self-onerative,  possible,  but 
Hot  natural  or  frequent. 
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deposition  of  his,  the  consequence  of  which  has 
been  loss  of  life  to  Insons,  it  is  (setting  aside 
institution  and,  custom)  no  more  necessary  that 
Testis  should  have  taken  an  oath  not  to  put  his 
testimony  purposely  in  a  false  shape,  than,  for 
punishing  him  in  the  case  of  his  producing  the 
same  disastrous  effect  by  his  own  hand,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  made  him  take  an  oath,  pro- 
mising to  abstain  from  employing  that  other 
member  in  the  commission  of  the  same  crime. 

Yet  so  it  is,  that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
in  the  practice  of  nations,  judicial  mendacity, 
mendacity  on  a  judicial  occasion  or  for  a  judici 
purpose,  is  scarce   ever  punished,  but   in  the 
case  where,  by  means  of  this  collateral  an 
casual  additament,  it  has  been  previously  con 
verted  into  perjury. 

The  consequences  of  this  state  of  things  hav 
been,  in  no  small  degree,  and  in  no  small  va- 
riety of  ways,  prejudicial  to  the  interests  ot 
truth  and  justice. 

1 .  All  the  mischief,  all  the  guilt,  all  the  de- 
mand for  punishment,  really  attached  to  men- 
dacity, having  thus  been  transferred  in  idea  t* 
tlie  case  in  which,  by  positive  institution, 
may  happen  to  have  been  converted  into  pe 
jury ;  the  demand  for  punishment  and  for  infamy 
(the  punishment  of  the  popular  sanction)  having 
thus  been  transferred  from  the  right  ground 
a  wrong  one ;  the  consequence  has  been,  th 
where  there  has  been  no  perjury  (that  is,  whe 
there  has  been  no  oath)  there  has  been, — ^in 
conception  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  even 
their  rulers, — comparatively  speaking,  no  harnr^^i 
done :  no  harm  at  least  of  such  sort  and  degr^^ 
i  to  create  any  demand  for  punishment. 
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First  inconvenience  from  the  misnomer — 
punishment  for  mendacity ^  and,  in  that  respect, 
security  for  veracity,  not  co-extensive  with  the 
demand. 

The  mischief  would  not  have  been  so  great, 
if,  on  every  occasion  on  which  mendacity  of  this 
description  were  capable  of  being  committed, 
care  were  taken  to  convert  it  into  perjury.  But 
there  exists  as  yet  perhaps  no  country,  in  which 
such  care  has  actually  been  taken.  To  take  it, 
would  have  required,  in  every  country,  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereign  and  his  assistants,  a  com- 
manding view  of  the  ends  of  justice,  and  of  the 
means  most  suitable  to  their  accomplishment. 
'  2.  Of  the  thus  resting,  in  this  case,  the  de- 
mand for  punishment  upon  a  wrong  ground^ 
another  evil  consequence  has  been  the  applying 
to  it  a  wrong  measure.  The  ceremony  necessary 
to  the  commission  of  perjury  being  in  all  cases 
the  same  ceremony ;  the  profanation  of  it,  by 
the  utterance  of  the  falsehood  which  it  had  been 
employed  to  prevent,  has  been  regarded,  in  every 
instance,  as  one  and  the  same  sort  of  offence : 
whereas  the  real  mischievousness  of  it,  the  real 
diemand  for  punishment  on  all  scores  taken  to- 
gether, varies  in  eflect  from  almost  the  top  to 
almost  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 

Second  inconvenience — quantum  of  punish- 
ment  not  proportioned  to  the  demand. 

3.  A  third  bad  consequence  is,  that,  in  several 
instances,  where  the  legislator  has  not  forgotten 
to  make  such  provision  for  the  punishment  of 
mendacity  as  was  to  be  made  for  it  by  that  col- 
lateral and  imperfect  operation,  his  provision  has 
been  rendered  ineffectual  by  an  unlooked-for 
circumstance.     To  the  punishment  of  a  man  in 
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the  character  of  a  witness  as  for  perjury,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  have  performed  his 
part  in  the  ceremony  of  an  oath.  But  the  cere- 
mony being  understood  to  be  a  religious  cere- 
mony, sects  of  religionists  have  started  up,  who, 
actuated  by  religious  motives,  have  refused  to 
bear  their  parts  in  this  ceremony.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  To  render  these  sectaries  punish- 
able without  the  ceremony,  as  they  would  have 
been  in  consequence  of  the  ceremony,  would 
have  been  to  depart  from  custom,  the  ordinary 
substitute  to  reason :  to  attempt  to  force  them 
into  the  ceremony,  would  have  been  persecu- 
tion, and,  in  that  respect,  against  custom,  and 
against  reason  too.  What  then  was  the  result? 
To  sit  still  and  do  nothing ;  to  deprive  the  pub- 
lic of  the  benefit  of  their  testimony;  to  put 
them,  and  those  in  their  company,  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law :  to  leave  open  in  so  for 
the  door  of  impunity  to  all  injustice  and  all 
crimes. 

Third  inconvenience — ej:clusion  of  the  testi- 
mony of  all  who  are  unwilling  to  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  an  oath . 

Besides  the  mischief  to  the  public,  from  this 
same  source  results  no  small  degree  of  embar- 
rassment to  the  writer,  who,  by  the  view  of 
that  mischief,  is  excited  to  apply  his  industry 
to  the  correction  of  it.  Speak  of  it  as  flowing 
from  tlie  perjury,  the  impression  you  convey  is 
erroneous  and  deceptitious :  you  must  thereioie 
either  discard  the  word  altogether,  or  give 
warning  of  the  error  every  time  the  word  comet 
to  be  employed.  This  appellation,  therefore, 
this  improper  and  deceitful  appellation,  must 
at  any  rate  be  discarded :  another  api^ellation, 
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mendacityy  the  only  appellation  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  deception  and  confusion,  must 
tie  employed  in  the  room  of  it.  At  the  same 
dme,  the  appellation  thus  unavoidably  dis- 
carded, is  the  one,  and  the  only  one,  v^rhich  the 
public  is  at  all  in  the  habit  of  seeing  employed  : 
It  is  the  one  which  they  will  be  upon  the  look- 
out for  at  every  turn  :  and  not  finding  it,  every 
thing  they  meet  with  on  the  subject  will  be  apt 
to  seem  defective  and  irrelevant. 

Moreover,  the  appellation  which  they  find 
instead,  is  one  which  they  are  altogether  out  of 
the  habit  of  seeing  employed  to  this  purpose : 
they  will  misconceive,  they  will  undervalue, 
the  force  of  it :  they  will  wonder,  and  fancy 
they  see  error  and  injustice,  when  they  see  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  perjury  ascribed  to  a 
species  of  misbehaviour  which,  to  their  eyes, 
may  present  itself  as  no  more  than  a  naughty 
schoolboy's  trick,  a  venial  peccadillo:  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  when,  to  express  the  mis- 
conduct of  men  in  power,  as  well  as  of  men 
subject  to  power,  they  observe  no  other  appel- 
lation employed  than  one,  which,  in  their  ex- 
perience, has  never  been  employed  to  charac- 
terize any  species  of  misconduct  so  high  in  the 
scale  as  even  the  lowest  punishable  offence ; 
they  will  be  apt  to  slight,  as  scarce  worth 
regarding,  what  with  due  attention  would  be 
found  to  be  a  national  disgrace,  and  a  mis- 
chievous and  most  crying  grievance. 

To  give  warning,  then,  once  for  all — let  the 
following  indisputable,  howsoever  unwelcome 
truths,  never  be  out  of  mind  with  the  reader  of 
these  pages.  By  mendacity,  as  often  as  the 
word  presents  itself  to  his  view,  let  him  under- 
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stand  that  species  of  misbehaviour,  which,  if 
the  legislator  had  done  his  duty,  would  have 
been  to  be  characterised  by  the  word  perj  ury : 
and  in  so  far  as,  by  the. design  or  negligence  of 
any  special  person,  the  practice  of  mendacity 
in  law  proceedings  has,  for  want  of  such  re- 
straint, been  left  in  possession  of  the  profit 
aimed  at  by  it, — the  guilt  of  such  person  wants 
nothing  of  subornation  of  perjury,  but  the 
punishment  and  the  name. 

Section  II. — Rules  for  the  application  of  pu- 
nishment to  testimonial  falsehood. 

Rule  1 . — Punishment,  employed  as  a  check 
to  falsehood,  should  attach  throughout  upon 
temerity y  as  well  as  upon  mendacity:  diminishing 
only  in  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  diminution 
of  the  demand,  produced  by  the  diflference  be- 
tween the  two  cases. 

Reason  1. — Wherever,  in  the  case  of  men- 
dacity, mischief  is  among  the  consequences 
falsehood,   so   is    it    in   that  of   temerity, 
degree,  indeed,  it  is  throughout  inferior  m  this^^  -*8 
latter  case  :*  but  such  inferiority  is  a  reason 
not  for  withholding  punishment  altogether,  bu 
only  for  reducing  it  in  degree. 

The  distinction  between  criminative  consci- —  ->" 
ousness,  temerity,    and   delinquency  clear   ofc^* 
both   those   aggravating  accompaniments,  is  a^^* 
distinction  that  runs  through  the  whole  systeni^^^ 
of  offences.    In  every  instance,  the  mischievous^ 
consequences  of  the  delinquency,  and  in  par — ' 

•  Dumont,  '*  Traites  de  Legislation.'* — "  Introdaction  U^ 
Morals  and  Legislation." 
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ticular  the  mischief  of  the  second  order — the 
danger  and  alarm* — are  either  constituted  or 
mcreased  by  temerity,  in  how  much  less  soever 
a  degree  than  by  criminal  consciousness.  But 
by  falsehood,  in  one  way  or  other,  may  be  pro- 
duced, as  will  presently  be  shewnjr  mischief  in 
all  sorts  of  shapes — the  mischiefs  respectively 
producible  by  all  sorts  of  offences. 

Reason  2. — If  temerity  be  not  taken  as  a 
distinct  ground  for  punishment,  distinct  from 
that  of  mendacity  (the  only  species  of  falsehood 
convertible  into  perjury) ;  in  that  case,  in  every 
instance  of  falsehood  accompanied  with  teme- 
rity, but  not  with  that  complete  self-conscious- 
nesa  which  is  necessary  to  denominate  it  men- 
dacity, the  consequence  is,  either  absolute 
impunity,  or  punishment  as  for  mendacity ;  that 
18,  if  converted  into  perjury,  as  for  perjury; 
and  thence  punishment  in  excess. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  one  of 
the  most  common  cases  of  temerity  is  that  in 
which  incorrect  inferences  are  drawn  from  real 
perceptions  :  in  which,  from  one  fact  which  did 
nappen,  the  existence  of  another  fact  which  did 
not  happen,  is  inferred. 

-  As  the  closeness  of  connection,  real  and 
apparent,  between  fact  and  fact^  is  susceptible 
of  variation  ad  infinitum ;  so  is  the  degree  of  the 
temerity  imputable  to  a  man,  in  the  case  where, 
the  first  being  true  and  the  others  not,  he  has 
notwithstanding  asserted  the  existence  of  the 
second,  inferring  the  existence  of  it  from  that 
(rf  the    first.     The   more  palpably  remote  the 

•  Dumont,  ut  supra.     "  IntroductioD,''  &c.  ut  supra. 
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connection  is  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  it 
belongs  to  judge,  the  less  iif  that  case  will  they 
be  disposed  to  look  upon  the  pretended  error  as 
sincere,  to  regard  the  false  representation  as 
having  had  temerity  and  liot  mendacity  for  its 
accompaniment.  But  suppose  the  temerity, 
the  culpable  want  of  attention,  to  have  risen  to 
such  a  pitch  as  in  its  effects  on  testimony  to  be 
undistinguishable  from  mendacity ;  the  quantity 
of  force  necessary  to  be  employed  in  the  two 
cases  in  the  way  of  punishment  for  the  preven- 
tion of  it,  may  also  be  undistinguishable :  and 
thus  it  is,  that,  while  for  mendacity  the  lowest 
lot  of  punishment  may  be  fixed  at  a  consider- 
able height  on  the  scale, — in  the  first  place  it 
would  leave,  a  wide  and  mischievous  door  to 
falsehood,  if  temerity  were  left  altogether  with- 
out punishment ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  -^ 
punishment  for  it  ought  to  be  made  susceptible  -a 
of  all  manner  of  gradations,  from  the,  lowest  pu- 
nishment for  perjury,  or  even  above,  down  to  0«  -^ 
.  For  fixing  the  attention  of  man  to  whatevei 
happens  to  be  his  duty,  punishment  may  be  m 
less  necessary  then  to  any  other  purpose 
which  it  has  been  employed.  Were  it  not  foi 
this,  a  nurse  might  with  impunity  starve  hei 
child,  a  jailor  his  prisoner,  saying,  and  perha| 
with  truth,  /  never  thought  about  it :  and  so  wit 
regard  to  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  all  mannei 
of  other  active  duties. 

In  particular,  in  regard  to  the  attention  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  a  man  from  giving,  withou' 
actual  mendacitv,   falsehood  for  truth ;  if  thi 
want  of  such  attention  were  generally  knowc*- 
to  be  sufficient  to  secure  a  man  against  punish—*" 
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inent,  he  would  take  care  to  clear  himself  of 
so  inconvenient  an  incumbrance,  as  often  as 
the  falsehood,  which  it  should  have  prevented, 
held  out  a  prospect  of  answering  any  profitable 
purpose,  where  is  the  profitable  absurdity  so 
gross,  that  men  have  not  professed,  do  not  pro- 
fess (and  in  many  instances  doubtless  without 
mendacity)  to  believe  ?  Is  there .  any  imagin- 
able absurdity  so  enormous  and  so  gross,  that, 
for  the  sake  of  money,  or  rank,  or  power,  or  a 
mixture  of  all  these,  the  bulk  of  mankind  are 
not  at  all  times  ready  (and,  doubtless,  in  a  large 
proportion,  without  downright  mendacity)  to 
profess  themselves  to  believe  ?  And  in  these 
cases  how  is  it  that  they  keep  clear  of  men- 
dacity, when  so  it  is  that  they  do  keep  clear 
of  it  ?  By  fastening  their  attention,  with  all 
their  might,  to  whatever  arguments  can  be 
found  in  favour  of  the  object  of  belief,  and  by 
suffering  it,  with  all  their  negligence,  to  be  put 
aside  by  the  force  of  interest,  from  all  argu- 
ments that  act  in  opposition  to  that  object. 

Rule  2. — On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  every 
other;  punishment — the  punishment  provided 
by  the  legislator — ought  to  be  such  as  shall 
appear  to  him  to  be  of  itself  adequate  to  the 
purpose,  without  any  assistance  from  either  the 
popular  or  the  religious  sanction. 

Why?  Because  the  punishment  appointed 
by  the  legislator  himself,  is  such  as  he  thinks 
fit  it  should  be :  it  is  pointed  at  such  objects, 
and  adjusted,  moreover,  in  such  quantity  and 
quality,  as  to  adapt  it  in  every  respect  to  the 
purposes  he  has  in  view.  On  neither  of  the 
two  other  sanctions,  powerful  and  useful   as 

VOL.  I.  y 
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their  assistance  will  be  to  him,  can  he  in  any  of. 
these  respects  place  any  such  entire  dependance. 

The  instances  are  but  too  many  in  which 
falsehood,  .and  even  perjury,  have,  and  even 
by  the  highest  authorities,  and  on  the  part  of 
official  men,  been  held  up  to  view  as  meri- 
torious.* 

Rule  3. — In  determining  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  punishment  applicable  to  this 
offence  in  each  case,  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
nature  of  the  mischief  of  which  it  is  productive. 

In  respect  of  the  mischief  producible  by  it, 
(viz,  by  means  of  the  deception,  and  thence  a 
the  misdecision,  of  which  it  may  happen  to  " 
productive),  the  field  of  its  influence  is  nearly  co 
extensive  with  the  whole  field  over  which  wroi 
has  it  in  its  power  to  range. 

Exercising  itself  within  the  non-penal 
of  the  field  of  law,  and  to  the  prejudice  of 


plaintiff's  side  of  the  cause,  it  may  have  th^^-ie 
effect  of  depriving  a  man  of  every  kind  of  right 
of  satisfaction  for  every  imaginable  species 
wrong. 

Exercised  in  the  same  branch  to   the  pi 
judice  of  the  defendant's  side,  it  may  have  tl 


effect  of  imposing  on  him  unduly  the  obligatio-^^n 
corresponding  to  every  kind  of  right,  whicl      ^, 
at  his  charge,  is  capable  of  being  conferred  c^«i 
a  plaintiff. 

Exercising  itself  in  the  penal  branch  of  tl^^ 
field  of  law,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  plait»- 
tiff^'s  side  of  the  cause,  it  may  give  impunity  to 
the  dehnquent  of  any  and  every  descriptioD, 

See  Book  I.  Chapter  11.  Section  5.  I ;  * 
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and  by  that  means  be  productive  of  alarm  and 
danger,  in  any  shape,  and  to  any  amount,  to 
determinate  individuals ;  to  a  determinate  class 
of  persons ;  to  the  community  at  large. 

Exercising  itself  in  the  same  (viz.  the  penal) 
branch  of  the  same  field,  and  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  defendant's  side  of  the  cause,  it  may  have 
the  effect  of  subjecting  an  individual  altogether 
innocent,  to  any  article  or  mass  of  punishment 
which  has  been,  or  can  be,  inflicted  under  the 
authority  of  the  law. 

The  mischiefs,  therefore,  producible  by  false 
testimony  considered  as  an  eventual  cause  of 
deception,  and  thence  of  misdecision,  on  the 
part  of  the  judge,  are,  in  this  view  of  them,  as 
numerous  and  as  various  as  the  mischiefs  pro- 
ducible by  misdecision  itself. 

Neither  in  the  way  of  punishment,  nor  in 
any  other  way,  is  there  any  mischief,  which, 
being  producible  by  the  exercise  of  judicial 
authority,  is  not  producible  by  judicial  falsehood. 

The  mischief  being  thus  diversified  and  ex- 
tensive, the  application  of  the  punishment  des- 
tined to  serve  as  a  security  against  this  mischief 
ought  to  be  correspondently  extensive  and  di- 
versifiable. 

.  No  reason  can  be  given  why  a  wrong, — ^which 
is  followed  by  satisfaction,  or  punishment,  or 
both,  if  committed  by  any  other  means, — should 
go  without  satisfaction,  or  without  punishment, 
if  committed  in  this  way  by  a  guilty  pen  or 
tongue.  By  either  of  these  instruments,  desti- 
tute as  they  are  of  physical  strength,  life  may 
be  as  effectually  destroyed  as  by  the  cannon  or 
the  sword. 

To  attempt  to  fix,  either  in  point  of  quantity 
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or  quality,  the  mode  of  punishment  best  as- 
sorted to  each  modification  of  delinquency  thus 
commissible,  belongs  not  to  a  design  so  limited 
as  the  present.  Principles  destined  to  both 
purposes  are  already  before  the  public  in  two 
other  works.* 

One  hint  only  in  respect  of  quantity. 

The  alarm  inspired  by  mischief  arising  from 
this  species  of  fraud, — ^from  a  fraud  which,  like 
this,  has  for  its  theatre  the  theatre  of  justice, — 
seems  to  be  not  altogether  so  great  as  that 
which  springs  from  a  fraud  operating  upon  a 


more  private  theatre.  In  the  case  of  swindling,, 
for  example,  a  man  beholds  for  himself  n< 
other  security  than  in  his  own,  perhaps  un- 
experienced, sagacity  and  discernment:  in  th( 
case  of  testimonial  mendacity,  no  otherwis^^ae 
commissible  than  in  so  public  a  theatre  as  tha^  .^Mt 
of  a  court  of  judicature,  he  beholds  for  hi^^ 
security,  besides  the  unexperienced  sagacit^-::;^ 
of  the  jury,  the  thoroughly  exercised  sagacit 
of  the  advocate  and  the  judge. 

One  other  hint  in  respect  of  quality. 

A  punishment    which,    in    the   practice 
English  jurisprudence,  stands  upon  the  list 
those  which,   dn  the  occasion  of  testimonii 
mendacity  (when   duly  erected  into  perjur*'^^) 
awaits  the  option  of  the  judge,  is  the  pillorj^^.; 
an  instrument  devised  for  the  purpose  of  inflic=^  '- 
ing  the  punishment  of  corporal  ignominy.     B^tJt 
considered  as  applied  to  testimonial  mendacit^^/ 
the  pillory  has  nothing  belonging  to  it  that  cm^ 
serve  in  any  respect  to  point  the  attention  €?/ 
the  observer  to  the  nature  of  the  crime. 

*  **  Introduction  to  Morals  and  Legislation.**    Dumonfi 
**  Trait^s  de  Legislation/' 
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If,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  others,  a  proper  ob- 
ject be  to  give  to  the  punishment  that  species  of 
analogy,  or  characteristicalness,  which  is  given 
to  it  by  exhibitmg  the  offending  member  in  a 
state  of  sufferance,  real  or  apparent;  the  offend- 
ing member  is  in  this  case  not  the  neck,  with 
both  the  hands  for  company,  but  the  one  offend- 
ing hand  (viz.  tlie  hand  that  gave  motion  to 
the  offending  pen),  or  else  the  ofiending  tongue. 

Rule  4. — ^In  both  shapes,  as  well  that  of 
temerity  as  that  of  mendacity,  punishment 
should  embrace  every  case  of  false  statement 
uttered  by  any  person  in  the  course  or  for 
the  purpose  of  judicial  investigation :  every 
false  statement,  at  least,  from  which,  in  any 
shape,  advantage  or  inconvenience  can  accrue 
to  any  body.  Neither  on  this  occasion  nor  on 
any  other,  should  a  man  be  suffered  "  to  take 
advantage  of  his  own  wrong." 

Reason . — If,  in  the  course  of  procedure,  (or  on 
any  other  occasion  in  which  pecuniary  interest, 
or,  in  short,  any  other  species  of  interest,  is  at 
stake),  a  man  is  allowed  to  derive  advantage  in 
any  shape  from  false  assertions;  false  assertions 
may  in  every  such  instance  be  expected  from 
the  generality  of  mankind.  In  the  course  of 
judicial  procedure,  in  particular;  if,  in  the  case 
of  any  such  assertion,  nominal  as  well  as  vir- 
tual, or  virtual  only,  no  punishment  be  either 
appointed  by  positive  regulation,  or  commonly 
applied  in  practice;  the  party  who  sees  an  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  by  such  falsehood,  will 
look  upon  it  as  allowed  :  and  the  habit  of  such 
falsehood  will  thus  become  general,  not  to  say 
universal,  among  suitors. 

In  such  case,  whatever  injustice  results  from 
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such  falsehood,  whether  in  the  shape  of  direct 
or  in  the  shape  of  collateral  injustice  (vexation, 
expense,  or  delay),  ought  to  be  set  down  to  the 
account,  not  of  the  party,  but  of  the  legislator 
and  the  judge. 

For  any  of  the  diflferences,  the  aboUtion  or 
prevention  of  which  is  prescribed  by  this 
equalizing  rule,  no  reason  ever  has  been,  no 
sufficient  reason  ever  can  be,  given.  What- 
ever may  be  the  sanctions,  the  force  of  which 
employs  itself,  or  is  employed,  in  the  endea- 
vour to  confine  men's  discourse,  for  the  purposes 
of  justice,  within  the  path  of  truth, — sanctions 
of  law,  sanctions  of  morality,  sanctions  of  re- 
ligion,— they  are  not  less  necessary  on  one  side 
of  a  cause  than  on  the  other :  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  dramatis  personae  in  the  theatre  of  justice, 
than  on  another :  on  the  part  of  the  professioni  ~ 
agent,  for  example,  than  on  the  part  of  the  client. 
In  one  station,  the  natural  force  of.  the  impr< 
bity-and-mendacity-restricting  motives  actinj 
with  more  power  than  in  another;  the 
for  factitious  power,  acting  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, may  not  perhaps  be  quite  so  great.  But, 
be  the  station  what  it  will — if  the  power  of  th^»  -^^ 
mendacity-restraining  motives  be  inferior  to  tha*"-^^* 
of  the  mendacity-promoting  motives,  mendacityN^JT-T 
is  the  certain  consequence. 

That  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice  neithei 
require  nor  admit  of  any  such  distinction,  is 
self-evident  to  require  proof,  or  to  admit  of  it-^ 
Turn  to  practice,  the  distinction  is  exemplified*^ 
to  a  prodigious  extent.     To  a  prodigious  extent 
spontaneous  allegations  are,  in  case  of  menda-' 
city,   exempt  from  those   punishments   which, 
attach   upon  it  in  the  case  of  allegations  cr 
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interrogate;  which  would  attach  upon  the  same 
fidsehoodsy  if  drawn  fortli  by  questions. 

The  cases  in  which  this  license — the  licentia 
mentiendi — is  granted,  are  sufficiently  indicative, 
as  well  of  the  quality  of  the  authors,  as  of  the 
final  cause  of  it.  Concessum  est  orator ibus,  says  a 
&mous  orator,  aliquid  mentiri  in  historiis.  Con- 
cusum  est — by  whom  ?  Such  is  the  license,  but 
who,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  granters  ?  In- 
stead of  oratoribtis,  put  litigantibuSy  the  proposi- 
tion is  at  once  more  determinate,  and  more  un- 
questionably true.  In  this  case,  that  the  li- 
cense is  granted,  and  who  the  granters  are,  are 
two  points  equally  and  simultaneously  con- 
spicuous :  nor  will  the  third  point — why  it  is 
granted— be  much  less  so. 

When  a  cause  has  run  out-  its  length,  the 
man  of  law  has  nothing  to  lose  by  the  punish- 
ment of  mendacity ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  a 
ffainer  by  it :  the  mendacity  may  afford  matter 
for  a  fresh  cause:  and  it  is  in  a  fresh  cause,  if  at 
all,  that  the  enquiry  is  performed ;  how  satisfac- 
torily soever  the  fact  of  the  offence  may  have 
been  established  in  the  course  of  the  cause 
which  gave  birth  to  it.  Applied  at  this  stage, — 
whatsoever  it  may  contribute  in  regard  to  the 
prevention  of  mendacity  in  future  contingent 
causes  at  large, — it  contributes  little  or  nothing 
to  the  prevention  of  it  in  the  individual  cause  in 
the  course  of  which  the  falsehood  is  uttered.  If, 
by  punishment,  or  whatever  other  means  are 
necessary  to  the  production  of  the  effect,  truth 
were  not  rendered,  to  appearance  at  least,  more 
probable  than  falsehood  in  judicial  causes,  there 
would  be  no  such  causes  instituted.  Accord- 
ingly, at  this  time  of  day,  punishment  is  almost 
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universally  applied  to  persons  called  witnesses, 
(meaning  extraneous  witnesses),  as  likewise  to 
the  litigants  themselves,  when,  with  reference 
to  the  main  point  in  dispute,  they  come,  either 
of  them,  to  be  examined  in.  the  character 
witnesses. 

.    This  community  of   interest    between    the— 
professional  lawyer  and  the  public, — betwee 
the  class  of  persons  by  whom  law,  especially 
jurisprudential  law,    is   made,    and   those  fo 
whose  interest  it  is  supposed  to  be  made, — is 
however,   by  no  means  co-extensive  with  th 
whole  extent  of  the  cause :  and  where  it  fails  a 
taking  place,  i.  e.  to  whatsoever  point  the  oppo 
sition  of  interests  extends,  there  of  course  the 


interest  of  the  governing  class  governs,  and  ihnr 
of  the  governed  is  sacrificed  to  it. 

If  the  truth  of  the  fects  on  which  the  ocHn- 
ipencementof  acause  is  grounded,  were  voucb< 
for  on  the  part  of  the  litigant  party  by  whom 
is  commenced;  those  which  are  said  to  hav 
fallen  within  his  own  perception,  by  a  direct  d^ 
^  position  on  his  part, — those  in  respect  of  whie^ii^k 
his  persuasion  is  grounded  on  circumstantiu  ^l 
or  on  extraneous  testimonial,  evidence,  byad^p^e- 
claration  of  persuasion,  adapted  to  the  nature  ^  of 
the  case ;  a  most  extensive  description  of 
would  thus  be  nipped  in  the  bud :  all 
in  which,  the  plaintiff,  being  completely 
scions  of  a  total  want  of  merits,  was  at 
same  time  assured,  either  of  his  inability  to  prcm^- 
duce  any  sufficient  proof,  (i.  e.  any  proof 
would  be  sufficient  if  it  were  believed),  or  of 
ing  the  force  of  it  overborne  by  counter-proo^** 
or  (to  come  to  the  point  at  once)  all  those  i  ti 
which  the  loss  of  the  cause  would,  in  case  of 
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mendacity  or  temerity  on  his  part,  subject  him,  if 
not  to  the  legal  punishment,  to  the  moral  shame, 
of  perjury.  Here  then  is  a  large  description  of 
causes,^-or  rather  a  large  proportion  of  causes 
of  all  descriptions — of  which  the  profit  would 
be  lost. 

Should  it  be  asked,  in  what  way  a  man  thus 
circumstanced  can  find  his  interest  in  the  in- 
stitution of  any  such  cause,  the  answer  is  but  too 
obvious :  every  case  in  which  a  man,  having 
oppression  for  his  object,  beholds,  in  the  person 
of  his  intended  victim,  a  person  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  bear  the  quantity  of  expense  and 
vexation,  which  in  this  case  has  been  attached 
to  the  faculty  of  self-defence.  In  such  case, 
where  the  inability  is  total,  or  the  unwillingness 
immediate,  the  profit  of  the  profession  is  con- 
fined to  the  earliest  stage,  or  first  stages,  of  the 
cause  :  if  either  the  one  or  the  other  bar  to  the 
continuance  of  the  cause  does  not  present  itself 
before  a  later  period,  the  intermediate  stages 
constitute  by  so  much  the  longer  line,  with 
which  the  current  of  profit  is  co-extensive.  As 
to  the  inttUi  fide  plaintiff,  (bating  the  casualty  of 
pecuniary  support  afforded  to  the  intended  vic- 
tun  by  the  casual  generosity  and  ability  of  his 
fiiends),  the  relative  degrees  of  opulence  being 
given,  the  operations  of  this  system  of  warfare 
may  be  reduced  to  certainty.  That,  in  a  siege, 
how  long  the  power  of  self-defence  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  protracted,  may  be  known,  by 
means  of  the  proper  data,  if  not  to  a  day,  at 
least  to  a  week,  is  a  point  that  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  settled  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
professors  of  that  branch  of  the  art  military. 
But  in  the  judicial  warfare,  at  what  expense  a 
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man  perfectly  honest  and  completely  innocent 
and  irreproachable,  may  be  either  enslaved  or 
ruined  by  a  villain — ^any  villain  whatsoever, 
who  happens  to  be  in  a  certain  degree  richer 
than  himself, — is  a  result  the  certainty  of  which, 
under  the  system  of  policy  in  question,  is  not 
at  all  affected  by  the  uncertainty  which,  to  the 
prejudice  of  him  who  has  right  on  his  side,  is 
but  too  well  known  to  be  attached  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  law.  The  prospect  of  obtaining 
redress  in  any  degree  is  deplorably  uncertain : 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  complete  redress  is, 
with  few  exceptions  indeed,  aJtogether  hope- 
less :  the  prospect  of  oppressing  with  impunity 
may  be  reduced,  and  every  day  is  reduced,  to  a  - 
complete  certainty. 

Uttered  on  a  judicial  occasion  or  for  a  judi-   — 
cial  purpose,  spontaneous  statement  will,   ac-  — 
cording  to  the  usage  of  established  language,  .^  $ 
be  understood  to  require  a  different  appellation,..^:  -^ 
according  as  it  is  in  the  character  of  a  witness  oi 
in  that  of  a  party  that  the  person  is  underst 
to  express  himself:    if  in  the  character  of 
witness,  whether  extraneous  or  self-regarding, 
deposition :  if  in  the  character  of  a  party  merely, 
and  not  in  that  of  a  witness,  allegation.     " 
depositions y  the  license  for  mendacity  has  been, 
in  general,  taken  a^^^ay :    to  allegations^  it  hi 
been,   in  general,   extended :    and  if,   in  here^^^ 
and  there  an  instance,  it  has  at  different  times-^* 
been  withdrawn, — the  proposition  by  which  the 
existence  of  it  has  been  affirmed,  continues  stilL 
to  constitute  the  general  rule  :  nor  can  the  rea- 
sonableness   and    experienced    utility   of    the 
exceptions  be  maintained  by  any  arguments, 
which  will   not,  with  equal  force,  evince   the 
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mischievousness  and  depravity  of  the  general 
rule. 

In  the  character  of  a  witness,  or  of  a  party 
under  examination  in  the  place  of  a  witness,  a 
man  must  take  care  what  he  says ;  he  is  ex« 
pected  to  confine  his  discourse  within  the  pale 
of  truth :  but  no  sooner  is  he  freed  from  the^en- 
cumbrance,  than  all  restraints  of  legal  obligation 
are  thrown  off  along  with  it ;  the  word  of  com- 
mand is,  stand  at  your  ease :  the  field  of  menda- 
city is  thrown  open  to  him,  and  in  that  field  he 
beholds  a  play-ground,  in  which  fancy  and 
sinister  interest  are  allowed  to  gambol  without 
restraint. 

Depositions  and  allegations— depositions  on 
the  one  side,  allegations  on  the  other, — differ  in 
name ;  by  positive  institution,  as  above,  they 
differ  in  effect :  but,  after  making  due  allowance 
for  the  slight  distinction  in  nature  which  gave 
rise  to  the  difference  in  name,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  one,  more  than  the  other,  should  be 
exempt  from  the  law  of  truth.  In  both  cases, 
the  immediate  subject  of  the  assertion  is  the 
existence  of  a  fact — a  psychological  fact:  in 
both  cases,  it  is  the  existence  of  the  same  fact ; 
viz.  a  persuasion  concerning  the  existence  of 
some  other  fact.  In  the  case  of  a  deposition, 
where  the  evidence  is  strictly  and  purely  direct, 
without  mixture  of  circumstantial,— the  fact  con- 
stituting the  subject  of  persuasion  is  the  recol- 
lection of  certain  perceptions  entertained  by 
the  deponent  himself,  at  a  point  of  time  more 
or  less  remote.  In  the  case  of  a  deposition 
which  explicitly  or  implicitly  involves  a  mix- 
ture of  circumstantial  evidence, — the  fact  con- 
stituting the  subject  of  persuasion  consists,  pro 
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tanto,  of  certain  inferences  drawn  from  certain 
perceptions,  so  entertained,  as  above.  Where 
the  fact  which  is  the  externally  apparent  sub- 
ject of  the  allegation,  is  a  fact,  the  persuasion  ^ 
of  which  never  had  the  immediate  perceptions 
of  the  person  in  question  for  its  ground, — that 
persuasion  has  a  different  ground  to  rest  upon; 
but,  on  the  part  of  a  veracious  speaker,  its 
existence  is  not  less  indisputable,  in  this  case, 
than  in  the  other :  nor  is  the  assertion  of  its 
existence  less  susceptible  of  mendacity  in  this 
case  than  in  the  other. 

A  horse  belonging  to  the  defendant  has 
broken  into  my  enclosed  field,  and  damaged 
my  growing  corn :  deposition  or  allegation,  tliis 
at  any  rate  is  an  assertion  on  my  part;  an 
assertion,  by  which  the  existence  of  a  persua- 
sion on  my  part  (a  persuasion  of  the  past 
existence  of  an  individual  fact  belonging  to  the 
species  of  facts  designated  by  these  words)  is 
expressed.  If  this  persuasion  has  for  its 
ground  the  recollection  of  a  correspondent  per- 
ception on  my  part,  viz.  the  sight  of  the  horse 
when  occupied  in  the  act  of  treading  dovirn 
the  corn,  and  feeding  upon  it ;  and  if,  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  terms  by  which  such  asser- 
tion is  conveyed,  I  declare  it  to  have  had  such 
perception  for  its  ground ;  my  assertion  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  deposition,  and  is  properly  sus- 
ceptible of  that  name.  If  I  speak  of  the  same 
fact  as  a  fact  which  I  look  upon  as  proved,  or 
capable  of  being  proved,  by  my  own  testimony; 
altfiough  the  fact  which  presented  itself  to  my 
senses  was  not  the  very  fact  so  described  as 
above,  but  an  evidentiary  fact,  or  assemblage 
of  evidentiary  facts  (which  on  account  of  their 
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S posed  necessary  connection  with  that  princi- 
fact,  produce  on  my  part  a  persuasion  no 
\  satisfactory  of  its  existence)  say,  for  ex- 
ample, my  having  seen  the  horse  running  in  a 
line  leading  from  the  field,  and  in  a  part  of 
th^t  line  commencing  inmiediately  without  a 
hedge  that  bounds  the  field,  the  hedge  being 
broken  behind,  and  footsteps  tallying  with  those 
of  the  beast  discernible  on  each  side  of  the 
hedge ;  in  this  case  my  assertion  is  not  less 
susceptible  than  in  the  former,  of  presenting 
itself  in  the  character  of  a  deposition. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  my  persuasion  is 
spoken  of  by  me  as  not  having  had  any  such 
perception  of  my  own  for  its  ground ;  neither 
the  perception  of  the  principal  fact  itself,  nor 
the  perception  of  any  physical  fact  operating 
on  my  mind,  in  relation  to  it,  in  the  character  of 
an  evidentiary  fact;  but  the  existence  of  a 
set  of  perceptions  of  either  of  the  above  descrip- 
tions on  the  part  of  a  third  person,  Titius ;  — 
then,  and  in  such  case,  my  assertion  cannot, 
according  to  the  notions  and  language  of  juris- 
prudence, bear  with  propriety  the  name  of  a 
deposition  (except  in  so  far  as  hearsay  evidence 
is  received  in  depositions) :  of  the  two  names 
in  question,  it  cannot  with  propriety  bear  any 
other  than  that  of  an  allegation :  the  deposition, 
if  there  be  any,  must  be  the  work  of  Titius. 
But  whether  the  assertion,  by  which  the  exist- 
ence of  the  principal  fact  in  question  is  pro- 
nounced— the  fact  on  which  I  ground  my  claim 
of  satisfaction — the  fact  which,  with  reference 
to  my  title  to  such  satisfaction,  I  rely  on,  in  the 
character  of  an  investitive  or  coUative  event ; 
whether  such  my  assertion  be  of  the  nature  of 
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a  deposition,  or  in  the  nature  of  a  bare  allega- 
tion ;  it  is  equally  expressive  of  a  persuasion : 
and  the  declaration  of  the  existence  of  that 
persuasion  is  equally  susceptible  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  of  veracity,  mendacity,  and  teme- 
rity ;  and  the  fact  of  such  mendacity  or  teme- 
rity, M^here  it  exists  (though  it  be  an  internal 
psychological  fact,  the  seat  of  which  is  in  my 
mind)  is,  like  so  many  other  facts  of  that  same 
nature,  equally  susceptible  of  proof-— of  proof  erf 
a  texture  strong  enough  to  afford  a  ground  for 
the  burthen  of  satisfaction,  or  for  the  burthen 
of  punishment. 

A  declaration  assertive  of  such  persuasion, 
and  that  (in  case  of  its  being  knowingly  false) 
on  pain  as  for  mendacity,  may  therefore  with 
equal  propriety  be  insisted  on  in  the  case  of  a 
party,  as  in  the  case  of  an  extraneous  witness. 

There  remains,  as  capable  of  being  included 
in  the  allegation,  the  point  of  law:  the  pro- 
position expressive  of  a  man's  persuasion  in 
regard  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  law,  so 
far  as  respects  the  subject-matter  of  his  claim. 

The  reality  of  the  distinction  between  men- 
dacity and  temerity,  and  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving it  (viz.  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  thei 
mischief  of  applying  excessive  punishment  on 
one  hand,  or  giving  impunity  to  delinquency  on 
the  other)  have  been  already  brought  to  view. 
Of  the  two  points,  the  point  of  fact  and  the 
point  of  law,  the  latter  is  the  one  in  relation  to 
which  temerity  (in  contradistinction  to  menda- 
city) is  most  apt  to  be  the  accompaniment  of 
erroneous  assertion.  In  regard  to  matter  of 
fact,  persuasion  may  be  the  mere  copy  of  per- 
ception, the  simple  result  of  recollection :  in  re- 
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gard  to  matter  of  law,  it  can  never  be  produced 
without  the  aid  of  judgment  and  inference. 

In  a  general  view,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
law  is  a  quality,  unhappily,  but  too  strongly 
stamped  upon  it,  even  in  those  countries  in 
which  the  mischief  is  least  flagrant :  and,  upon 
a  view  thus  general  and  indiscriminating,  it 
may  naturally  enough  seem  a  harsh  arrange- 
ment to  fix  upon  an  alleged  persuasion  (how 
erroneous  and  groundless  soever)  the  imputation 
of  mendacity,  or  even  of  temerity ;  at  least  if 
followed  up  by  inflictions  of  a  penal  or  other- 
wise burthensome  nature,  in  practice. 

Unquestionably,  the  points  in  which  the  as- 
pect of  the  law  may  appear  uncertain,  and 
that  even  to  the  most  penetrating  eyes,  are  in 
every  system  of  established  law  but  too  nume- 
rous :  but  this  partial  uncertainty  does  not 
hinder  but  that,  in  respect  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  this  or  that  individual  suit,  the  state  of 
the  law  may  have  been  much  too  clear  to  admit 
of  any  possibility,  psychologically  speaking, 
of  its  having  been  mistaken.  No  man  who, 
upon  a  moment's  search  directed  to  that 
view,  will  not  meet  with  objects  of  property 
in  plenty,  to  which  he  will  be  satisfied  that, 
at  the  existing  point  of  time,  be  it  what  it  may, 
he  cannot,  under  the  existing  state  of  the  law 
of  his  country,  be  it  what  it  will,  possess  the 
least  shadow  of  a  claim ;  insomuch  that,  if, 
in  relation  to  any  such  object,  hp  were  upon  oath 
(o  declare,  on  his  own  part,  the  existence  of  a 
persuasion  pronouncing  that  object  to  be  in- 
cluded by  law  in  the  mass  of  his  property, 
such  declaration  could  not  but  in  his  own 
mind  be  accompanied  with  a  consciousness  of 
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tW  gtiilt  of  perjury.    Well  then,  let  Mm;  'ttf 
the  purpose  of  the  ailment,  fix  upon' any  one  iMr* 
morel  of  all  that  infinite  variety  of  objects :  let 
him,  if  he  pleases,  include  in  the  list  the  con^'' 
tents  of  the  firmament  and  the  host  of  'heaven.  > 
If  the  commencement  of  a  suit  at  law,  for  the 
recovery  of  an  object  of  property,  be  under- 
stood as  involving  a  declaration  of  a  mah's  per- 
suasion, afiinning  on  his  part  the  existence  of 
a  right  to  that  object  as  given  him  by  die 
dispensations  of  existing  law ;   a  declaration  to 
that  effect,  under  most,   if  not  all,  systems  of 
established  law,  may,  in  relation  to  any  such 
object,  or  number  of  such  objects,  be  uttered 
by  any  man  that  pleases,  without    exposing 
himself  to  any  sort  of  punishment,— -or  to  any 
worse  consequences  than  what  would    ensde 
from  the  disallowance  of  a  claim,  of  the  legality 
of  which,  a  man  of  the  soundest  judgment  ana 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  state  of 
the  existing  body  of  the  laws,    might,   witii 
ever  so  clear  a  sincerity,  declare  himself  per- 
suaded. 

Falsehood — false  declaration  of  opinion,  ac- 
companied with  mendacity ;  error,  declaration 
of  an  opinion  really  entertained  but  erroneous, 
accompanied  with  temerity;  error,  declaration 
of  an  opinion  really  entertained  but  erroneous, 
unaccompanied  with  temerity :  such,  in  regard 
to  the  subject  in  question,  are  the  broad  lines 
of  difference.  Of  these  different  states  and 
aspects  of  the  mind,  there  is  not  one  that  is 
not  frequently,  the  two  first  but  too  fre^^' 
quently,  exemplified  in  practice.  Of  these 
several  facts,  all  of  them  of  a  psychojorie^l* 
nature,  there  is  not  ttny  one  of  whicli  tho»^' 


ivhom  it  belongs  to  judge  of  legal  facts  are 
not  as  competeut  judges^  as  capable  of  framing 
«  well  and  sufficiently  grounded  judgment,  as 
:of  any  other  fact  belonging  to  the  clasa  of 
psychological  facts.  Even  of  mendacity,  of  per- 
jury, in  these  cases,  the  existence,  as  already 
ihJwn,  is  by  no  means  incapable  of  being  fvl 
Dounced,  and  on  perfectly  sufficient  grounds. 
If  even  of  perjury,  much  more  of  temerity:  of 
which, — ^inasmuch  as,  (considered  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  species  of  delinquency)  the  number  of 
degrees  and  shades  of  which  it  is  susceptible 
is  infinite,  reckoning  from  perjury  down  to  ab- 
solutely blameless  error, — so  accordingly  may 
be  the  corresponding  shades  and  degrees  of 
punishment. 

tn  the  case  of  theft,  no  man  is  ever  con- 
victed of  that  crime,  unless  the  judge  (in  En- 
glish law,  the  jury)  be  as  fully  satisfied  in 
regard  to  his  persuasion  concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  law,  as,  in  case  of  a  conviction  of 
-perjury,  they  are  in  regard  to  his  persuasion 
concerning  the  matter  of  fact.  Let  it  be  ever 
so  clear,  that  the  thing  supposed  to  be  stolen 
has  been  taken  by  him ;  still,  if  there  appear 
to  be  any  degree  of  probability,  how  slight 
soever,  that  he  regarded  it  as  being  his  own  by 
law,  he  is  no  more  convicted  of  theft  than  if  he 
had  never  meddled  with  it. 

Suppose  it  a  case  in  which  the  suitor  has  no 
'professional  adviser  (for  in  no  country  is  the 
case  absolutely  without  example):  it  is  upon 
the  suitor,  and  upon  him  alone  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  ofience  in  question,  whether  it  be 
temerity  or  mendacity,  the  imputation  must 
attach ;  together  with  whatever  penal  or  other 
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faurthensome  consequences  may  have  been  an- 
nexed to  it.     But  if,  in  tlie  case  ol"  an  indi- 
vidual taken  at  large,— an  individual  taken  from 
the  mo6t  numerous,  which  are  necessarily  the 
least  informed,  ranks  in  life,— error  thus  accom- 
panied,  may,  without  oppression  or   injustice, 
be  taken  as  a  ground    for   punishment ;   much 
more  may  it  in  the  case  of  a  man  by  whom  the 
sort  of  knowledge  in  question  is  professed,  and 
whose  title  to  the  remuneration  he  receives,  is 
grounded    on   the    possession    he   professes  to 
have  of  that  knowledge.     So  far  as  facts  are 
concerned,  it  may  have  happened  to  him  to  be 
deceived  by  his  client ;    though,  in  regard  lo 
any  declarations  made  by  him  on  that  subject, 
even  on  that  occasion  recurs  the   question  as 
between   mendacity,    temerity,  and    blameless 
mis  persuasion.     But,  so  far  as  the  question  of 
law   is  concerned,    the   blame    (if   any  blame 
there  be)  must  press  upon   him,    in   full  and 
undiminished  force :    and  as  to  the  difference 
between  fact  and  law,  if  there  be  any  occa- 
sions or  purposes  for  which  it  is  determinable, 
this  is  one  of  them.     In  the  case  of  the  igw- 
rant,   the  irreproachably  ignorant,  day-labourer 
or  mechanic,  to  whom  any  tolerably  adequate 
acquaintance  of  the  law  has  been    rendered 
impossible, — ignorance  (according  to  a  maxii' 
generally  maintained  and  acted  upon  by  those 
by  whom  the  impossibility  of  knowledge  has 
been  created)  is  no  excuse :  shall  it  in  iktii' 
favour  alone  be  an  excuse,  who  profess,  and 
who   in  so  peculiarly  abundant  a  degree  are 
paid  for  professing,  peculiar,  and  even  exclu- 
sive science? 

The  surgeon,  or  even  the  farrier,  who  does 
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injury  to  his  patient,  for  want  of  the  scientific 
slull,  the  possession  of  which  he  undertakes  for 
(though  it  be  but  hy  the  assumption  of  that 
professional  name),  is,  for  compensation  to  the 
party  injured,  taxed  by  them  without  scruple; 
and  not  without  reason,  even  though  it  be  with- 
out the  least  suspicion  of  his  having  intended  in- 
jury. The  man  of  law, — although  on  his  part  the 
intention,  the  consciousness  of  injury,  be  out 
of  doubt,T~shall  he  alone  be  exempt  from  that 
responsibility  which  by  his  oMm  arrangements 
has  been  made  to  attach  upon  comparative 
innocence  ? 

/  The  more  clearly  the  question  of  law,  with 
aU  declarations  of  opinion  respecting  it,  is  sepia- 
rated  from  the  question  of  fact,  with  the  corres- 
ponding declarations ;  the  easier  of  course  will 
It  be,  in  the  station  of  the  judge,  to  determine  as 
between  mendacity,  temerity,  and  blameless 
error,  and  to  act  accordingly.  Turn  to  estab- 
lished systems,  we  shall  see  the  two  questions 
lumped  together,  not  to  say  confounded,  by  one 
and  the  same  expression ;  and  punishment,  as 
ht  perjury,  attached  to  mendacity — to  menda- 
city, and  on  whose  part  ? — on  the  part  of  the 
suitor,  and  him  only;  not  in  any  case  on  the 
pait  of  his  professional  adviser,  the  man  of  law. 
So  much  for  the  rules  themselves,  and  the 
reasons  on  which  they  are  grounded.  In  the 
remaining  sections  of  this  chapter,  the  light  of 
exemplification  will  be  thrown  upon  them, 
by  the  instances  in  which  they  have  failed 
of  receiving  due  observance  from  established 
practice.  All-comprehensive  in  their  extent, 
the  practical  importance  of  them  will  be  found 
proportionable. 
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SscTiON  llh-^Defects  of  Roman  law^  in  re^&rd 
to  the  punishment  of  testimonial  fakehood.       « 

• 

Under  the  ancient  Roman  law,  (if  Heinecciuft'q 
account  of  it  is  to  be  depended  upon)  falsehood^ 
mendacious  falsehood, — though  pumshed  on 
a  variety  of  extra-judicial  occwions,  mostly 
bringing  it  under  the  denomination  of  fraud^— ' 
yet,  when  committed  on  a  j  udicial  occasion,  la 
the  shape  of  mendacious  testimony,  was  m 
general  exempt  from  all  legal  punishment. 
One  exception  is  noted,  and  but  one :  viz. 
when,  being  in  the  shape  of  criminative  per^urjfv 
it  had  the  effect  of  murder :  in  this  case,  it  waS| 
with  a.  consistency  not  yet  attained  by  English 
law,  punished  as  murder :  murder  thus  com- 
mitted by  the  tongue,  was  punished  as  it 
would  have  been  if  committed  with  any  other 
instrument. 

In  other  cases,  calumny  appears  to  have  been 
treated  on  the  footing  of  a  punishable  offence ; 
and  punished  as  such,  sometimes  with  pecuniary 
punishment,  at  other  times  with  the  comidex 
and  heterogeneous  punishment  expressed  iff 
the  name  of  infamy.*  By  calumny,  appears  to 
have  been  meant  false  testimony,  when  given^ 
on  the  criminative  side.  Committed  on  the  ex- 
culpative side  in  penal  cases,  and  on  either  side 
in  cases  not  penal,  mendacity  would  hardly  he 
understood  to  come  under  the  name  of  calumny* 
in  those  cases,  therefore,  it  should  seem,  ^ 
punishment  would  attach  to  it. 

As  to  perjury;  in  the  ordinary  course  of  juw 
cial  testimony,  and  on  the  part  of  an  extraoeoiW 

•  Halifax,  p.  104. 
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ifiatness,  it  could  not  be  committed: — ^why? 
because,  in  that  case,  the  act  of  deposition  was 
not  accompanied  by  the  ceremony  of  an  oath : 
by  that  ceremony  by  which  mendacity  is  con- 
vferted  into  perjury.  The  only  cases  in  which 
the  ceremony  of  an  oath  was  employed  in  judi- 
cature, were  those  in  which  the  witness  was  a 
self-regarding  witness — the  testimony  was  of  the 
iielf-regarding  kind  :  and  then,  to  complete  the 
Ikbsurdity,  it  was  rendered  incontrovertible  and 
conclusive.* 

Once  upon  a  time,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  a 
gang  of  false  witnesses  were  thrown  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock :  to  judge  from  what  is  said  of 
Aem,  one  must  suppose  that,  in  some  way  or 
other,  they  had  entitled  themselves  to  the  name 
<Jf  perjurers.  Be  this  at  it  may,  the  misadven- 
ture seems  to  belong  to  the  head  of  casualties  at 
large,  rather  than  to  that  of  legal  executions : 
it  is  noticed,  by  a  collector  of  anecdotes,  as  a 
thing  that  had  taken  place ;  not  by  a  legislator, 
as  a  thing  that,  according  to  the  determination 
<*f  him,  the  legislator,  was  in  future  to  take 
place. 

Til!  the  Roman  empire  was  far  gone  in  its  de- 
eline, — that  justice  should  have  truth  rather  than 
falsehood  for  its  foundation,  was  a  point  not 
thought  worth  providing  for :  always  excepting 
the  narrow  cases  above  described,  in  which 
ftdsehood,  being  preceded  by  an  oath,  as  well 
as  accompanied  by  mendacity,  received  the 
name  of  perjury.  By  the  joint  tenants  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  per- 
jurers, we  are  told,  were  threatened  with  in- 

♦  Vide  infra,  Chapter  6,  Section  5. 
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famy:  but  if  it  had  been  made  possible  for  us 
to  know  whether  any,  and  what,  talse  witnesses, 
were  on  this  occasion  included  under  the  nama 
of  perjurers;  or  what  was  meant  by  threatemng^ 
i.  e.  whether  the  legislator  actually  made  a  law 
to  such  effect,  or  only  threatened  to  make  one; 
or  what  sort  of  a  punishment  the  infaim  was 
that  the  delinc^uents  in  question  were  thireat* 
ened  with;  neither  would  the  law  have  beea 
Roman  law,  nor  Heineccius  the  expositor  of  it 

Perjury  itself  (whatever  was  meant  by  perr 
jury)  does  not  seem  to  have  been  treated  as  a 
punishable  crime,  except  in  the  particular  case 
where,  the  avenging  deity  being  the  genius  rf 
the  emperor  (whatever  was  meant  by  tiie  genius 
of  the  emperor)y  perjury,  in  this  case,  was  conse- 
quently a  species  of  high  treason,   or  rather 
a  sort  of  compound  of  high  treason  and  blas- 
phemy, and  consequently  could  not  be  too 
severely  punished.     Not  applying  in  general  to 
testimonial,  commonly  called  assertory,  oath, 
its   application  must  have  been  conmied  for 
the  most  part  to  promissory  oaths. 

Quitting  the  masters,  we  must  now  apply  to 
the  scholars  :  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  l^t 
us  apply  to  the  head  scholars  in  preference :  to 
the  French,  as  being  the  most  enlightened  as 
well  as  the  most  numerous  nation  of  conti- 
nental Europe. 

Among  these  modem  Romanists,  at  any  rate, 
mendacity,  in  so  far  as  it  has  happened  to  have 
been  previously  converted  into  perjury,  has 
been  punished  under  that  name.* 

•  Code  P6nal,  p.  160 — viz.  by  imprisonment,  with  foreed 
labour,  on  board  the  galleys. 
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B^  these  scholars  too,  as  by  their  masters, 
homicide  cbmmitted  by  means  of  perjury,  has 
been  punished  as  homicide.* 

Looking  at  the  established  course  of  proce- 
dure, under  the  old  French  law;   on.  the  part 
of  the  suitors,  as  such,  falsehood  seems  to  be 
altogether,  without  a  check.     No  affidavits,  as 
in:Eaghsh  judicature,^  to  establish  facts  for  the 
purpose  of  introductory  or  interlocutory  deci- 
sions.    In  respect  of  facts  to  be  established  as 
grounds  for  the  definitive  decision,  the  parties, 
though  interrogated  as  witnesses,  are  mterro- 
gated   upon   oath;    consequently,  in    case    of. 
proved  m^idacity,  punishable  as  for  perjury. 
But  in  respect  of  assertions  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  a  foundation  for  this  or  that 
etep,  or  train  of  steps,  in  the  track  of  proce- 
dure ;   ransacking  for  this  purpose    a   quarto 
Tolume  of  864  closely-printed  pages,t  I  can  see 
no   trace  of  impending  punishment.     No  c^th . 
required  or  received ;    every  allegation  wears 
the  form  of  a  simple  affinnation ;  and  cases  are 
mentioned,  and  that  to  an  undefined  extent,  in 
which,  though  the  fact  be  within  the  cogni- 
asance  of  the  party,  the  affirmation  may  be 
made  by  proxy,  the  attorney  speaking  for  his 
dient.J 

In  an  argument  of  Linguet's,  on  the  contest;ed 
marriage  of  the  vicomte  de  Bombilles,  there  is 
H  passage  which  exhibits  a  faithful  enough 
picture  of  a  cause,  as  carried  on  at  that  time, 
under  the  technical  system  of  Romano-Gallic 


♦  Ibid. 

t  Ravaut,  *'  Procedure  Civile  du  Palais."  Paris,  1788. 
t  Ibid.  p.  66. 


pipi^ediue.!^^  /'  £a  rai90Diiaiit,.ea<liiiatoniiit^;tti 
falsifiant  ainsi  les  chosesi  les  mots^-  ei  lea^ccit^ 
<m  >  i^ussit  k  remplir  un  Plaidoyer  ou  un  M6- 
HiQire ; .  Mmais  le  public  instriiit  fait  j  usticte*''  .: 

Where  a;  party  is  exposed  to  no  pmiishiaent, 
in  case  of  mendjaoity, — is  .never  aubjected  to  Aie 
obligation  of  giving  a  word  of  answer  to  any 
question  put  to  him  by  the  adverse  party^.in 
the  presenoeof  the  judge^-r^has,  upon  the  tenM 
of  uttering  a  lie  'to  this  or  that  effect,  a  right  ta- 
continue  the  series  of  delays  and  expenses  hi 
one  court,  or  to  commence  a  fresh  series  in  aa* 
other ;  if,  under  such  a  system,  a  man,  con**' 
scions  of  being  in  the  wrong,  suffers  the  day  or 
which  a  definitive  decision  can  be  pronounced 
to  arrive,  he  may  seek  the  cause  of  his  defeat  in 
his  own  ignorance  or  indolence,  rather  thaoia 
any  obstacle  opposed  to  his  success,  by  the  dis- 
oemmeht,  and  aseal  or  activity,  of  the  legialattr 
or  the  judge. 

In  most  established  systems  of  law,  the  trmle 
distinction,  between  delinquency  accompaoied 
with  self-criminative  consciousness,' — delinqucih 
cy  accompanied  with  temerity,— and  delinqu^ef 
clear  from  both  these  accompaniments,  aa^ 
therefore  free  from  moral  blame, — ^has  obtaiiiea 
more  or  less  notice.  On  the  other  hand,  in  no 
established  system  have  these  important  dja- 
tinctions  been  clearly  conceived  and  expressed 
in  words,  nor  therefore  applied  with  any  ;Uni- 
formity  in  practice.  -  v 

The  distinction  is  in  itself  applicable,  witl^ 
few  or  no  exceptions,  and  with  ec|ual  proprie^» 
to  all  manner  of  offences :  but  it  is  only  in  h^ 

*  Linguet's  Plaidoyers,  tom.  vi.  p.  404. 
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and  ^MM  a  scattered  instance  that  an  j  such 
appHcatfonhas  been  made  of  it.  :  > 

'  To  teatimonial  falsehood  it  is  applicable,  with 
as  mach  propriety  as  to  delinquency  in  any 
ddier  shape.  But,  that  in  established  practice 
a&y  such  application  has  been  made  of  it,  ap- 
pears'by  no  means  probable. 

In  the  Roman  law,  though  self-criminative 
cMfnscionsness  has  been  no  otherwise  indicated 
than  by  the  inexpressive  and  inapposite  ap^ 
pellatives  of  dolus  and  malajides  ;  the  distinction 
wnbt  unfrequently,  how  far  soever  from  uni- 
fcnnly,  brought  to  view.  Accordingly,  where 
ioltts  or  malajides  is  considered  as  not  proved, 
the  absence  of  it  is  not  always  considered  as 
exempting  a  delinquent  completely  firom  aH' 
punisbment  >  culpay  sometimes  stiled  temerity, 
iSf  in  certain  cases,  understood  to  create 
likewise  a  demand  for  punishment,  in  effect  at 
least,  if  not  in  name;  though  to  an  inferior 
unount. 

To  the  case  of  testimonial  falsehood,  indeed, 
the  distinction  could  scarcely  have  extended. 
If  tiestimonial  falsehood  were  converted  by  the 
previous  ceremony  of  an  oath  into  perjury^ 
It  Was  matter  of  doubt  whether  among  the 
Romans  it  was  considered  as  generally  punish^ 
able,  under  that  name  at  least,  even  in  the  most 
Atrocious  cases.*  '  '^  • 

On  this  head  the  modem  Romanists  bav^' 
gone  far  and  usefully  beyond  theif  guides,  th* 
Romans.      By  the  latter,   the  distinction  be- 
tween   dolus    and    culpa^f     appears    to    have 
scarcely  gone  beyond  the  case  of  misbehaviour 

•  Hein.  iii.  3 ' . 
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relative  to  contracts,*^  with  or  wtthomt  the  addi--: 
tion  of  that  of  homicide.f  By  the  latter,  it 
seems  to  have  received  a  pretty  general  appli- 
cation to  the  higher  ranks  of  offences. 

Section  IV. — Defects  of  English  law,  in  regard 
to  the  punishment  of  testimonial  falsehood. 

The  first  great  defect  of  the  English  law^  in 
regard  to  the  punishment  of  judicial  falsehood, 
is  the  absolute  want  even  of  anything  like  an 
approach  to  a  graduated  scale  of  punishments. . 

Mendacity,  when  punished  at  all,  being  pu- 
nished not  as  mendacity,  but  as  perjury ;  the 
profanation  of  the  ceremony  being  regarded  as 
constituting  the  principal  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  guilt ; — that  profanation  being  the  same, 
whatever  be  the  occasion  on  which,  or  the  pur- 
pose for  which,  the  crime  is  perpetrated,  or 
whatever  be  its  effects  when  perpetrated;  no 
distinction  is  made  in  the  punishment. 

Common  sense  dictates,  that,  if  there  be  a  dif- 
ference in  guilt,  and  a  difference  in  the  d^nand 
for  punishment,  as  between  him  who  assaults  a 
man  with  intent  to  kill,  and  him  who  assaults 
with  only  the  intent  of  inflicting  a  slight  bodily 
pain;  there  is  at  least  an  equal  difference  in 
guilt,  an  equal  difference  in  the  demand  for  pu- 
nishment, as  between  the  man  who  gives  false 
testimony  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  the 
life  of  an  innocent  person,  and  the  man  who 
performs  the  same  act  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jecting him  to  a  penalty  of  five  shilhngs. 

Among  the  Romanists,  as  has  been  already 

^  lb.  i,  473— ii,  66,  87— iii,  114.. 
t  lb.  vii.  200. 
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observed,  murder,  when  thus  perpetrated  by 
the  tongue,  was  treated  nearly  as  if  the  same 
crime  had  been  committed  by  means  of  any 
other  instrument. 

In  English  judicature;  as,  in  the  case  of  a 
poor  delinquent,  there  was  nothing  to  be  got 
for  the  king  by  punishing  the  offence, — no  knife, 
value  six  pence,  or  sword,  value  six  shillings,  to 
be  forfeited ;  no  murder  cooild  in  this  case  be 
discerned.  In  later  times,  pro|X)sitions  have 
been  started  for  treating  murder  as  murder, 
when  committed  by  these  means ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  saying  what  forfeitable  commodity  a 
man  could  on  any  such  occasion  be  said  to 
have  been  Riding  in  his  right  hand,  threw  out 
the  innovation,  and  there  the  matter  rests.* 

But  this  is  not  all :  in  English  law  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  two  offences  gene- 
rally so  widely  different  in  point  of  enormity, 
as  falsehood  through  mendacity,  and  falsehood 
through  temerity. 

In  English  jurisprudence,  the  confusion  of 
men's  conceptions  on  this  subject  is  evidenced 
and  perpetuated  by  the  inappositeness  of  their 
language.  For  the  dolus  of  the  Romanists,  they 
have  sometimes  vtatice,  sometimes  mala  fides : 
for  the  culpa  of  the  Romanists,  they  have  nothing 
at  all.  Malice  accordingly  means,  in  some  cases, 
existence  of  the  self-criminative  consciousness: 
but  it  means  a  hundred  things  besides.  The 
short  account  of  the  matter  is,  that,  when  men 
of  law  talk  of  malice,  they  do  not  know  what 
they  mean:  this,  though  so  short  an  account, 
differs  little,   if  anything,   from  the  true  one. 
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For  discovering  what  they  mieaii,  there  is  one 
course  to  be  taken,  and  but  one :  and  that  is, 
to  observe  the  treatment  they  give  to  a  delin- 
queat,  to  whose  conduct  this  feature  is  ascribed. 
MaJice  is  either  express  or  implied.  With  this 
distinction  at  command,  if  a  fSancy  happens  to 
take  you  to  punish  a  man  as  for  matice,  it  is  im* 
possible  for  you  to  be  under » any  difficulty. 
Whatever  you  happen  to  mean  by  malice,  i^ 
you  can  prove  it,  you  prove  it :  if  you  cannot 
p)Y>ve  it^  you  imply  it. 

3ut,  though  the  distinction  is  neither  con- 
ceived by  them  nor  expressed, — ^though,  fiwr 
want  of  being  clearly  understood;  it  is  unex- 
pressed, and,  for  want  of  being  expressed,  it 
18  .pot  understood, — ^it  cannot,  be  said  to  be  alto- 
gether unfelt :  accordingly,  so  far  as  discretion 
xfk  judicature  extends,  the  distinction,  in  both 
1^.  branches,  may  not  unreasonably  be  expected 
to  be  seen  applied  in  practice.  In  general,  a 
man  whose  delinquency  is  altogether  pure  from 
temerity,  as  well  as  self-criminative  conscious- 
ness, will  not,  in  every  instance,  be  so  hardly 
dealt  with — under,  or  not  under,  the  name  of 
punishment — as  a  man  in  whose  instance  delin- 
quency is  accompanied  with  that  cause  of 
blame.  A  man  whose  delinquency  is  cha- 
racterized by  temerity,  and  nothing  worse,  will 
not.  be  punished  with  so  much  severity  as  the 
delinquent  whose  conduct  shews  that  a  full 
view  of  the  several  circumstances,  on  which  the 
oriminality  of  the  act  depends,  was  all  the  time 
UejCpre  his  eyes.  '    r. 

in  homicide,  for  example ;  although  a  lawyer, 
bewildered  as  well  as  tied  up  by  preced^ents, 
will  imply  rhalice,  wheY-e,  in  the  sense  annexed 
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by  everybody  to  the  word  malice,  neither  he  nor 
anybody  else  sees  any  such  thing;  although, 
in  support  of  that  implication,  he  will  be  urgent 
with  a  jury  to  convict  as  for  murder  a  man  who, 
through  temerity,  without  either  self-criminative 
consciousness  or  ordinary  malice,  has  committed 
an  act  of  homicide ;  yet  in  another  place,  ano- 
ther lawyer,  or  perhaps  the  same,  will  betake 
himself  to  the  fountain  of  mercy,  and  substitute, 
in  such  a  case,  to  the  punishment  insisted  on  by 
common  law,  a  punishment  suggested  by  com- 
mon humanity,  with  the  support  of  common 
sense. 

In  regard  to  the  offence  of  testimonial  false- 
hood, scarce  any,  even  the  obscurest,  notion  of 
the  distinction  in  question  (I  mean,  so  far  as  te- 
merity is  concerned)  appears,  as  yet,  to  have 
found  its  way  into  English  jurisprudence.  In  a 
case  of  temerity,  a  man  must  either  be  punished 
as  in  a  case  of  self-criminative  consciousness,  or 
go  unpunished.  Falsehood,  falsehood  committed 
in  giving  testimony,  is  either  perjury,  and  pu- 
nishable as  such,  or  remains  without  punish- 
ment, because  it  remains  without  a  name  ;*  and 
by  perjuri/  is  understood  (how  inadequatelyand 
improperly  soever  expressed)  falsehood  not  only 
preceded  by  the  ceremony  of  an  oath,  but 
accompanied,  in  the  mind  of  the  delinquent, 
with  the  self-criminative  consciousness  so  often 
spoken  of. 

In  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Canning,  a  girl  under 
age,  who,  in  1754,  was  convicted  of  perjury  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  for  that,  on  her  disappearance 

■  Except  the  case  of  a  Quakur,    which  applies   M^jf^^ 
~Utti(>iir|K>se.  '' 
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from  home  for  about  four  weeks,  she  had  sworn 
to  her  having  been  confined  during  tiiat  time, 
and  robbed,  in  a  house  of  ill  fame,  by  the  mis- 
tress Mary  Wells,  and  a  gipsy  vroman,  then  a 
lodger  in  the  house ;  on  which  evidence  of  her  s, 
Wells  and  the  gipsy  had  been  capitally  con^ 
victed  ; — a  majority  of  the  jury,  as  well  as  a  bare 
majority  of  the  judges,  had  regarded  the  narra* 
tive  as  false  in  toto^  having  for  its  object  the  saving 
herself  from  the  imputation  of  a  voluntary  resi- 
dence in  company  by  which,  if  knpwn,  her  cha- 
racter would  have  been  destroyed.  This  con- 
sequently was,  in  their  eyes,  a  case  of  self-cri- 
minative consciousness.  But,  to  a  part  of  the 
jury,  it  appeared  that  the  story  was  false  in 
circumstance  only;  and  that  the  falsity  was 
accompanied  Mrith  nothing  worse  than  temerity, 
not  self-criminative  consciousness.  That  she 
had  been  incorrect  in  her  statements,  could  not 
be  doubted  by  any  one ;  since  in  a  variety  of 
circumstances  it  was  not  only  contradicted  by 
extraneous  witnesses,  but  inconsistent  and  seli- 
contradictory.  Temerity  on  this  account — ^want 
of  the  attention  which  might  have  been  bestowed, 
and  which,  had  it  been  bestowed,  would  have 
saved  her  from  the  stating  of  so  many  partico- 
lars,  of  the  falsity  of  which  there  coula  be  no 
doubt — could  not  but  be  imputed  to  her  by 
everybody :  since,  on  the  occasion  on  wliich  they 
were  uttered,  the  lives  of  the  persons  actually 
convicted  on  her  testimony  were  at  stake.  But 
of  her  consciousness  of  the  falsity  of  her  own 
statements  (it  appears)  they  were  not  persuaded : 
at  least  as  to  any  of  the  circumstances  essential 
to  the  conviction  of  the  persons  convicted  on  her 
evidence.     With  this  exception,  they  were  sa- 
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tisfied  of  her  having  committed  /?er;tir^: '  and  oh 
that  account  had  joined  in  the  verdicit  coBTict- 
ting  her  of  the  crime  so  denominated.  But,  in 
their  conception,  the  perjury  was  not  wilful  and 
corrupt:  the  wish  declared  by  them,  accordingly, 
4iad  been,  that,  in  the  instrument  attesting,  the 
words  expressive  of  that  imputation  should  be 
omitted. 

In  the  words  wilful  and  corrupt^  we  may  ob- 
serve an  endeavour  to  express  a  circumstance, 
iwhicii,  at  the  time  when  the  locution  was  first  hit 
upon,  the  progress  of  intelligence  had  not  qua- 
lified men  to  express  by  clear  and  apposite 
words.  By  the  word  vnlful^  a  psychological 
fact,  the  seat  of  which  is  in  the  understanding, 
was  referred  to  the  will :  wilfulihe.  assertion  could 
.not  but  be,  unless  uttered  by  the  perjurer  in 
a  state  of  delirium,  or  in  his  sleep.  The  circum- 
stance meant  to  be  expressed  by  the  word  wilful 
was,  that  the  perjurer,  at  the  time  of  his  uttering 
the  assertion  in  question,  was  persuaded — was 
conscious — of  its  falsity ;— of  its  want  of  con- 
formity to  the  truth.  The  word  corrupt  is  a 
term  intensely  but  vaguely  dyslogistic :  what  it 
does  express^  though  still  in  a  vague  manner, 
is  the  quantity, — ^what  it  endeavours,  though 
unsuccessfully,  to  express,  is  the  quality, — of 
the  blame. 

In  this  case,  we  may  observe  an  occurrence, 
the  exemplification  oi  which  is  not  unfrequent 
in  English  judicature:  the  probity  and  unso- 
phisticated good  sense  of  the  occasional  judges 
(or  jury),  coming  forward  with  a  request,  which 
the  scientific  intelligence  of  their  professional 
instructors  does  not  enable  them  to  comply  with. 
We  are  not  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  self-cri- 
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mioative  oooaciousness ;  we  am  satisfied  of  the 
exktence  of  temerity :  what  we  wish  ia,  to  give 
such  a  verdict  as  shall  subject  the  defendant  to 
the  punishment  adapted  to  that  ii^erior  degree 
of  delinquency,  but  not  to  the  superior.  Sudi 
was,  in  substance,  the  language  of  theae  con* 
scientious  jurymen.  But  the  established  lan- 
guage and  practice  of  the  law  was  not  such  as 
to  enable  the  keepers  of  the  officina  jtutUks  to 
satisfy  so  reasonable  a  .demand.  They  were 
forced  to  leave  it  unsatisfied ;  they  had  no  auch 
socles  in  their  warehouse.  If  you  want  law  for 
wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  there  it  is  for  yon : 
as  to  perjury  that  is  not  wilful  and  corrupt,  uieie 
is  no  such  thing ;  no  such  thing  that  we  know 
of.  Wilful  and  corrupt  perjury  is  therefore 
what  you  must  convict  the  defenaant  of,  or  else 
acquit  her  altogether. 

In  the  practice  of  English  law  (witli  but  a 
single  exception)  if  any  punishment  be  annexed 
to  the  practice  of  mendacity,  the  sanction  d  an 
oath  is  employed,  as  a  medmm  of  connection,  to 
attach  the  punishment  to  the  ofience.  Menda* 
city,  when  the  sanction  of  an  oath  has  been  em- 
ployed as  an  instrument  to  bind  the  conscience 
of  the  individual  to  an  adherence  to  the  opposite 
virtue,  is  termed  perjury.  Perjury,  accordingly, 
in  these  cases,  not  mendacity,  is  the  denomina- 
tion given  to  the  oiSenee :  insomuch  that  men- 
dacity, if  it  fall  not  within  the  case  of  perjury-* 
if  it  be  not  punishable  as  perjury, — is  not  pu- 
nishable at  all. 

The  single  exception,  spoken  of  above,  is  con* 
stituted  by  the  case  of  examination  taken  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  a  committee  ei  the 
House. 
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rt  that,  m  that  legislative  tribunal,  truth  is 
ss  importance  than  in  a  cause  about  the 
:  of  a  pot  of  beer,  or  a  packet  of  pins, 
he  helplessness,  in  this  respect,  of  the  most 
;nt  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature, 
great  point  of  constitutional  law :  and, 
rding  to  common  intendment),  in  the  con- 
ional  branch  beyond  every  other,  it  be- 
i  to  utility  to  give  way  to  usage. 
>r  yet  is  mendacity,  on  these  occasions,  al- 
her  exempt  from  punishment.  It  is  called 
ntempt ;  and,  as  such,  is  punishable  with 
isonment;  to  which,  by  means  of  fees  ex- 
[  by  the  house  for  the  benefit  of  the  jailor, 
ded  pecuniary  punishraent.  With  impri- 
lent:  but  mark  the  consequence.  The  im- 
nment  being  limited  in  its  duration  by  that 
2  tribunal  which  inflicts  it,  and  the  maxi- 
of  the  latter  being  seven  years ;  the  longer 
ssitten,  the  weaker  it  has  become,  in  this 
,  not  to  mention  others.  On  the  one 
,  the  utility  of  the  law  depends  on  the  good- 
of  the  informatiun  on  which  it  has  been 
ided  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  efficient 
le  three  branches  of  the  legislature  is  less 
ess  adequate  to  the  task  of  procuring  good 
■nation,  the  longer  it  lives,  till  at  last  it 
les  its  career  in  downright  impotence, 
ibelais,  living  in  a  distant  province,  and 
ing  to  see  Paris,  forged  a  quantity  of  real 
race  calculated  to  throw  upon  him  the  sus- 
n  of  a  state  crime,  and,  upon  the  strength  of 
jvelled  at  free  cost.  On  a  favourable  con- 
iire,  the  trick  might  not  be  altogether  in- 
ble  of  being  done  into  En^lieh,  by  a  politi- 
idventurer,  richer  in  boldness  than  in  the 
L.  I.  2  a 
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minative  consciousness ;  we  are  satisfied  of  the 
existence  of  temerity :  what  we  wish  is,  to  give 
such  a  verdict  as  shall  subject  the  defendant  to 
the  punishment  adapted  to  that  inferior  degree 
of  delinquency,  but  not  to  the  superior.  Sudi 
was,  in  substance,  the  language  of  theae  am- 
scientious  jurymen.  But  the  established  lan- 
guage and  practice  of  the  law  was  not  such  as 
to  enable  the  keepers  of  the  cffiana  justitia  to 
satisfjr  so  reasonable  a  demand.  They  were 
forced  to  leave  it  unsatisfied ;  they  had  no  such 
articles  in  their  warehouse.  If  you  want  law  for 
wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  there  it  is  for  yon : 
as  to  perjury  that  is  not  wilful  and  corrupt,  there 
is  no  such  thing ;  no  such  thing  that  we  know 
of.  Wilful  and  corrupt  perjury  is  therefive 
what  you  must  convict  the  defenaant  of,  or  else 
acquit  her  altogether. 

In  the  practice  of  English  law  (witli  but  a 
single  exception)  if  any  punishment  be  annexed 
to  the  practice  of  mendacity,  the  sanction  of  an 
oath  is  employed,  as  a  medmm  of  connection,  to 
attach  the  punishment  to  the  ofience.  Menda* 
city,  when  the  sanction  of  an  oath  has  been  em- 
ployed as  an  instrument  to  bind  the  conscience 
of  the  individual  to  an  adherence  to  the  opposite 
virtue,  is  termed  perjury.  Perjury,  accordmgly, 
in  these  cases,  not  mendacity,  is  the  denomina- 
tion given  to  the  ofience :  insomuch  that  men- 
dacity, if  it  fall  not  within  the  case  of  perjuiy*^ 
if  it  be  not  punishable  as  perjury,— is  not  pn- 
nishable  at  all. 

The  single  exception,  spoken  of  above,  ia  con- 
stituted by  the  case  of  examination  taken  hy  llie 
House  of  Commons,  or  a  committee  of  die 
House. 
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allotment,  which,  accordmg  to  liie  established 
rules  of  evidence,  is  necessary  to  conviction ; 
80  often  as  any  such  failure  takes  place,  so 
often  does  a  guilty  defendant  escape,  so  often 
is  the  escape  attended  with  a  failure  of  justice : 
if  the  evidence  be  sufficient,  and  conviction 
takes  place  accordingly,  even  then  the  satis- 
hctian  of  the  judge  and  of  the  public  £stils  of 
being  so  complete  as  it  would  be  if  the  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  tlie  defendant  to  speak 
truth  had  not  been  checked,  by  those  whose 
duty,  at  least  in  the  moral  view  of  the  word, 
it  was  to  cultivate  it. 

Evidence  of  inferior  quality  is  in  this  case 
received  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  evidence  of 
a  superior  quality :  of  a  nature  which  cannot  fail 
of  being  more  satisfactory  to  every  mind  to 
which  it  ever  comes  to  be  presented.  The  men- 
dacity thus  bespoken,  and  in  a  manner  com- 
fnanded,  froiri  the  highest  ground,  on  pretence 
of  a  regard  to  justice  or  humanity,  but  in  reality 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  unmerited  popu- 
larity at  the  expense  of  justice,  is  sometimes 
iiAtal,  and  in  no  case  of  any  use,  to  justice. 

Compared,  however,  with  the  state  of  things 
in  this  respect  as  it  stood  till  little  above  a  cen- 
tnry  ago,  the  abuse  thus  noted  is  a  prodigious 
improvement.  /  A  century  has  scarce  elapsed 
«Qce  the  practice  was  abolished,  according  to 
^hich,  in  a  capital  case,  the  witnesses  for  the  de- 
fendant were  examimed  without  oath,  and  thence, 
^m  case  of  mendacity)  without  being  exposed 
\0  punishment.*     The  practice  thus  abolished 

•  Hawk.  iv.  446.  1  Ann.  c.  9.  %  3. 
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was,  in  both  points  of  view,  pernicious :  favour^ 
able  in  the  highest  degree  to  guilty  by  leaving 
the  door  wide  open  to  mendacious  evidence  oo 
that  side :  unfavourable  to  innocence,  by  de* 
priving  veracious  witnesses  of  whatever  share 
of  confidence  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  sanctioan 
of  an  oath,  in  these  circumstances,  to  inspire. 

The  instances,  in  which  mendacity  is  forced 
upon  the  pen  of  the  other  party  (the  plaintiff 
or  prosecutor),  by  those  who,  to  the  more  es- 
pecial duty,  add  the  exclusive  power,  of  cherish* 
mg  and  enforcing  on  all  occasions  the  apposite 
virtue; — these  examples,  unhappily  but  too 
numerous,  of  corruption  issuing  in  torrents 
from  above,  will  be  apt  on  this  occasion  to  pre- 
sent themselves  to  a  discerning  mind.*  But 
the  mischief,  great  as  it  is,  belongs  not  to  this 
place.  If,  by  the  contempt  of  veracity  and 
the  fondness  for  mendacity  thus  displayed,  the 
morals  of  the  profession,  and  (through  that  com- 
manding channel)  the  morals  of  the  community, 
are  tainted  in  the  most  vital  part ;  the  interests, 
however,  of  justice,  receive  not  in  this  way  any 
immediate  prejudice :  for,  so  far  as  the  law  in 
favour  of  mendacity  is  complied  with,  neither 
plaintiff  nor  defendant,  neither  innocent  nor 
guilty,  are  in  any  respect  the  better  for.  it.  If, 
indeed,  in  any  respect,  compliance  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff  is  deficient,  a  flaw  is  thereby  pro- 

*  Ex.  gr.  Gases  in  which  facts  that  are  either  false  or 
unascertainable  are  required  to  be  averred  in  indie tments»  on 
pain  of  nullity:  that  the  crime  was  committed  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  devil, — that  the  instrument  employed  in 
the  commission  of  it  was  of  such  or  such  a  determinate 
value,  &c.  &c. 
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duced,  through  which  the  defendant,  if  guilty, 
makes  his  escape.  But  the  source  from  whence 
the  advantage  given  to  the  defendant  in  this 
case  is  derived,  is  not  the  commission  of  men* 
dacity  on  that  side,  but  the  omission  of  it  on 
die  other. 

2.  In  non-penal  procedure — in  both  branches 
of  it,  the  common  law  and  the  equity  branch,—- 
it  will  now  be  seen  in  what  abundance  invitation 
is  held  out  to  mendacity  on  the  part  of  the 
litigants  on  both  sides,  and  in  what  abundancy 
of  produce  the  fruit  thus  cultivated  may  na- 
turally be  expected. 

In  the  common  law  branch,  the  regular  course. 
In  the  shape  in  which  it  is  pursued  at  present, 
can  scarcely,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  planned 
it,  have  had  any  other  view.  If,  at  the  outset 
of  every  cause,  the  parties,  in  the  presence  of 
each  other,  and  each  of  them  interrogated  by 
the  other,  were  to  produce  at  once  the  whole 
budget  of  their  allegations,  and  their  suspicions, 
as  well  as  their  demands,  and  that  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath ;  mendacity  would  not  be 
hazarded  by  a  man,  in  the  station  of  a  party, 
any  more  than  in  that  of  a  witness.  But  the 
fundamental  allegation,  or  body  of  allegations, 
termed  the  declaration^  is  made  without  any 
such  check.  This  declaration  gives  commence- 
ment to  the  cause — operates  as  an  introduction 
to  the  several  steps  and  instruments  that  follow 
it.  A  man  may  be  completely  conscious  of  the 
badness  of  his  own  cause ;  he  may  be  conscious 
that  the  facts  alleged  or  assumed  by  himself 
are  not  true;  he  maybe  conscious  that  facts, 
such  as,  if  proved  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
would  defeat  his^(the  plaintiff's)  claim,  did  really 
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exist ;  whether  the  defendant  be  supposed  ta 
be  in  a  condition,  or  not  in  a  condition,  to  bring 

Eroof  of  them.  In  any  of  these  ways  he  may 
e  fully  conscious  of  the  falsity  of  his  avermeorts, 
and  yet  without  being  deterred  from  making 
them :  these  being  among  the  occasions  on  wfaidt 
falsehood  has  received  a  licence  to  come  for* 
ward  and  effect  its  purposes.  As  to  costs  of 
suit, — besides  that  this  species  of  partial  8ati»> 
faction  is  not  in  English  procedure  applied,  with 
anything  like  consistency  or  uniformity,  to  dM 
cases  that  call  for  it, — the  inadequacy  of  it  to 
the  purpose  in  hand  will  be  hereafter  broogfat 
to  view. 

The  whole  system  of  what  is  called  special 
pleading,  is  an  edifice  erected  upon  the  corrupt 
foundation  just  described.     The  counter-all^« 
tions, — such  reciprocal  ones  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits  of — these  pleadings  (as  they 
called) — instead  of  being  extracted  from   tha 
parties  speaking  vivd  voce,   and  face  to  face^ 
under  the  authority  and  in  the  presence  of  th^ 
judge,^ — are  kept  back  to  be  exhibited  in  writiDg^^ 
in  a  protracted  succession,  at  distant  intervals  ; 
and,  be  they  ever  so  mendacious,  no  other  pur^- 
ishment  attaches  upon  the  mendacity  but  the 
inadequate  and  irregularly  applied  punishment 
of  costs. 

In  no  respect  whatever  is  direct  justice  hetl^ 
fited  by  this  practice :  collateral  injustice^  in 
its  triple  shape  of  vexation,  expense,  and  delay, 
is  produced  by  it  in  abundance. 

The  commencement  as  well  as  final  cause  of 
it,  the  origin  of  it  in  both  senses,  is  distinctiy 
before  our  view.  We  know  of  a  time  in  idrini 
the  abuse  had  no  existence.     Like  libeWiBg^aiKl 
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forgery,  it  has  grown  out  of  the  art  of  writing. 
.But  forgery  conducts  men  to  the  gallows,  spe- 
cial pleading  to  the  bench. 

In  summary  procedure  it  is  unknown :  as 
happily  and  completely  so,  as  in  the  domestic 
procedure — which,  in  forensic  practice,  serves 
as  a  model  for  summary  procedure,-— and  from 
which  the  regular  mode  may  be  considered  as 
being  for  the  most  part  a  causeless  deviation. 

On  a  variety  of  occasions  it  is  excluded:' 
the  general  issue  is  allowed  to  be  pleaded  : 
and  the  party  to  whom  such  permission  is  given, 
is  the  defendant, — the  party  whose  interest  on 
each  such  occasion  insures  his  availing  him- 
self of  it.  The  propriety  of  such  exclusion  is, 
in  these  several  instances,  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable  :  but  on  no  one  of  these  occa- 
sions can  it  be  justified,  but  by  reasons  which 
with  equal  cogency  prove  the  propriety  of  the 
exclusion,  the  impropriety  of  this  mode  of 
procedure,  in  the  several  instances  in  which  it 
continues  to  be  employed.  - 

Common  law,  the  old  original  law  of  the 
country — common  law,  though  "  the  perfection 
of  rea,son,"  was  here  and  there  a  little  scanty, 
and  here  and  there  a  little  harsh.  Under  the 
name  of  equity y  a  new  and  smoother  kind  of  law 
has  been  half  imported,  half  manufactured,  to 
fill  it  up  and  smooth  it. 

In  common  law  procedure,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  lawyer,  mendacity  on  the  part  of  the  suitor 
enjoys  (as  has  been  seen)  an  almost  unbounded 
licence.  If  falsehood  is,  by  those  whose  duty 
should  naturally  have  been  to  suppress  it, 
connived  at  and  rendered  profitable,  and  in  that 
way  encouraged ;   if  such  encouragement  be  a 
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mo4e  pf  wboFDation ;  i^t  that  mode,  however, 
it  0top8 :  understaxul,  at  common  law. 

Would  you  see  it  in  a  stronger  and  more  effi* 
ojent  mode,  you  must  look  to  equity.  It  is  there 
that  the  apparatus  of  subornation  is  complete ; 
it  is  there  that  the  effect  of  it  is  altogether 
irresistible. 

In  equity  procedure,  the  altercations  between 
the  parties,  including  the  examination  of  one  of 
them  by  the  other,  are  carried  on  in  the  way 
of  written  correspondence.  The  cause  operui 
by  the  plaintiff's  address  to  the  judge,  who 
pever  reads  it:  to  which  the  defendant,  to 
whom  it  is  not  addressed,  is  to  return  an 
answer.  This  epistle  is  called  a  bill.  The 
bill  is  composed  partly  of  allegations,  partly 
of  questions.  In  the  allegations  are  stated,  on 
t]lie  one  hand,  the  facts — such  facts,  designed 
to  constitute  a  ground  for  the  plaintiff's  claim, 
as  the  plaintiff  knows,  or  is  made  to  pretend  to 
know;  on  the  other  hand,  such  facts  as  he  does 
not  know,  but  which,  by  means  of  so  many  con- 
fessorial  statements  to  be  extracted  from  the 
defendant,  he,  the  plaintiff,  wishes  and  endea- 
vours  to  learn.  For  this  purpose  the  court 
lends  its  authority  to  the  plaintiff  (in  equity, 
the  complainant),  with  the  readiness  that  may 
be  imagined.  It  however  makes  one  condition 
with  him,  viz.  that  every  interrogatory  put  by 
him  to  the  defendant  shall  have  a  charge  to 
support  it.  In  itself,  the  rule  is  sufficiently 
obscure  and  vague :  but  practice  has  explained 
and  fixed  it.  If,  for  example,  to  make  gooa 
your  title,  you  want  a  deed,  but  know  not 
whep  it  is;  if  you  tell  the  truth,  and  say 
you  don't  know   where  it   is,  you  will  never 
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get  it.  You  must  begin  with  saying  you  ^ 
know  where  it  is ;  you  must  say  that  the  de» 
fimdant  has  it;  and  so,  having  complied  with 
Ibe  condition,  and  said  on  your  part  what  you 
know  is  false,  you  are  allowed  to  call  upon  the 
defendant  to  declare  on  his  part  what  is  true. 

In  respect  of  delay,  vexation  and  expense, 
tibe  consequence  of  this  sort  of  justice  is  not  to 
the  present  purpose.  In  respect  of  mendacity, 
lUe  effect  produced  on  the  state  of  the  public 
morals  by  that  vice,  is  another  topic  that 
belongs  not  to  this  place.  Upon  the  adminis>- 
tration  of  justice,  and  the  advantage  derived 
to  Tudicature  from  evidence  received  in  this 
mode,  the  effect  in  point  of  extent  may  be 
tolerably  conceived  from  a  fact  soon  stated. 
The  answer  being  upon  oath,  may  be  true 
or  not  true :  the  bill,  not  being  upon  oath,  is 
regarded  as  altogether  unworthy  of  all  credit.* 
In  the  character  of  defendant,  what  a  man  says 
may  be  true  or  not  true :  in  the  character  of 
plaintiff,  what  the  same  man  says  is  not  a 
syllable  of  it  true.  Why? — because,  in  the 
character  of  defendant,  he  is  made  to  take  an 
oath  :  in  the  character  of  plaintiff,  he  is  neither 
subjected  nor  admitted  to  any  such  ceremony. 
And  why,  in  the  character  of  plaintiff,  is  he 
to  enjoy  this  licence  for  mendacity?    To  justify 

•  In  here  and  there  a  scanty  instance,  the  current  of 
nendacity  has  indeed  received  a  check  :  the  facts  stated  in 
the  plaintiff's  bill  beings  required  to  be  verified  by  affidavit. 
Bat  the  same  considerations  by  which  the  attention  of  the 
legislator  is  proved  in  these  odd  corners  in  the  field  of 
equity  jurisdiction,  demonstrate  his  negligence — his  self- 
conscious  negligence — in  every  other  quarter  of  that  vast 
expanse* 
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him:  for  subjecting  a  man  to  the  torment  of  the 
nu>Bt  tedious  and  expensive  of  all  suits^— -to 
justify  him  for  stopping  him  in  the  pursuit  of 
less  expensive  and  vexatious  remedies, — haa  the 
court  any  better,  or  other,  warrant,  than  the 
assertion  of  a  man  who,  by  its  rules  and 
maxims,  is  unworthy  of  all  credit  ? — ^whom.  it 
first  forces  to  make  himself  a  liar,  and  then 
stigmatizes  for  being  so. 
^ .  Besides  the  radical  absurdity  of  the  rule,  in 
any  other  character  than  that  of  a  contrivance 
to  corrupt  and  oppress  suitors  for  the  benefit 
of  lawyers ;  the  uncertainty  with  which  it  is 
pregnant  is  without  end.  What  breadth  of 
charge  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
the  interrogatories  that  a  man  may  see  occa- 
sion to  exhibit  ?  To  furnish  an  answer  to  this 
question,  adapted  to  all  the  modifications  of 
which  the  case  is  susceptible,  is  of  itself  a  topic, 
the  discussion  of  which  might  be  made  to  fill 
any  number  of  volumes.  Meantime,  on  every 
occasion,  the  prudence  of  the  draughtsman  fails 
not  to  satisfy  him  which  is  the  safe  side.  From 
the  omission  of  any  portion  of  matter,  which,  in 
the  eye  of  the  judge  ad  hoc*  may  chance  to 
present  itself  as  necessary  to  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  charging  part,  to  enable  it  to  sup- 
port the  interrogatories  grounded  on  it ;  incon- 
venience to  his  client,  in  the  shape  of  vexation 
and  delay,  as  well  as  increased  expense,  may 
ensue :  from  the  insertion  of  any  quantity 
beyond  that  which,  on  a  just  view  of  the 
matter,   might  appear    strictly  necessary,  no 

•  In  the  court  of  chancery,  the  master ;  in  the  court  of 
exchequer,  the  barons,  the  judges  themselves. 
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kifconvenience  in  any  degree  approaching  to 
equality  can  ensue :  to  the  expense  an  addi^ 
tion,  but  that  comparatively  a  very  small  one : 
to  the^  account  of  delay  and  vexation,  none. 
These  things  being  duly  considered,  the  con- 
clusion is  but  natural.  To  give  the  reins  to 
invention,  and  augment  ad  libitum  the  quan- 
tity of  this  species  of  poetry,  will,  so  long  as 
the  above  rule  remains  unrepealed,  continue 
ibr  ever  the  most  natural  and  pleasant,  as  for 
ever  it  will  continue  to  be  the  safest  course. 


1 ' 
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CHAPTER  VL 

OF  THE  CEREMONY  OF  AN  OATH,  CONSIDERED 
AS  A  SECURITY  FOR  THE  TRUSTWORTHI- 
NESS   OF    TESTIMONY. 

Section  I. — An  oath,  what? 

On  a  former  occasion,  mention  was  made  of  the 
three  great  sanctions — the  political,  the  popu- 
lar, and  the  religious, — as  so  many  powers 
usually,  and  in  a  certain  sense  naturally,  em- 
ployed, in  the  character  of  securities  for  trust- 
worthiness in  testimony.  But  their  efficacy 
in  that  character  will  depend,  in  no  small 
degree,  on  the  mode  in  which  application  is 
made  of  them  to  that  use.  Although  not 
expressly  invoked,  nor  so  much  as  regarded,  by 
the  factitious  arrangements  of  judicial  proce- 
dure ;  they  might,  notwithstanding,  be  by  no 
means  devoid  of  efficacy.  But,  in  point  of  fact 
and  general  usage,  a  particular  instrument  has 
been  employed  for  the  special  purpose  of  point- 
ing their  force  to  this  special  use.  This  instru- 
ment is  the  solemnity,  or  say  ceremony,  called 
an  oath. 

Contemplated  in  themselves,  and  abstraction 
made  of  the  application  of  this  instrument,  they 
might  be  considered,  in  a  certain  sense»  as  so 
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many  natural  securities  for  testimonial  trusts 
worthiness:  contemplated  as  applied  to  this 
special  purpose  by  the  intervention  and  assist- 
ance of  this  factitious  instrument,  their  united 
force,  so  augmented  and  applied,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  factitious  or  artificial  secu- 
rity for  trustworthiness,  superadded  to  those 
natural  securities. 

But,  in  perhaps  every  civilised  nation  upon 
earth,  (unless  the  Chinese  nation,  the  most  nu- 
merous of  all  civilised  nations,  be  an  exception,) 
the  ceremony  distinguished  by  the  name  of  an 
oath,  or  what  in  other  languages  is  equivalent 
to  tliat  word,  has  been  designed  or  understood 
to  involve  in  it  an  address  (or  at  least  a  refe- 
rence) to  a  supreme  being  or  beings;  to  in- 
visible, supernatural,  and  omnipotent,  or  at 
least  superior,  agents :  and  the  object  of  this 
^dress  or  reference  has  been  to  engage  those 
superior  powers,  or  to  represent  them  as  en- 
gaged, to  inflict  on  the  witness  punishment,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  at  some  time  or  other,  in 
the  event  of  his  departing  knowingly  from  the 
truth  on  the  occasion  of  such  his  testimony. 

Unfortunately  in  some  respects,  this  same 
ceremony,  with  the  address  or  reference  in- 
cluded by  it,  has  (besides  the  above  use)  been 
employed  as  an  instrument  to  bind  men  to^ 
tiie  fulfilment  of  miscellaneous  promises  of  all 
sorts :  promises  having  no  connection  with  tes- 
timony. 

It  has  been  applied  promiscuously,  and  with- 
out any  discrimination  or  distinction  so  much 
as. in  name,  to  purposes  of  the  most  heteroge- 
neous nature :  to  the  securing  of  veracity  and 
correctness  on  the  part  of  the  swearer,  on  j«di- 
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ciai  occasions,  and  thence  to  the  prevention  of 
deception  and  consequent  misdecision  on  the 
part  of  the  judge;  and,  besides  that,  to  the 
securing  the  performance  of  other  acts  of  all 
sorts. 

At  present,  our  view  of  the  ceremony  is  con- 
fined to  the  case  in  which  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  employed  is  that  of  securing  die 
truth  of  testimony. 

Section  11.— Inefficacy  of  an  oath,  as  a  seatrity 
for  the  trustworthiness  of  test!  nofiy. 

Consistently  with  the  opinion  so  generdly 
entertained  by  unreflecting  prejudice,  a  place 
upon  the  list  of  securities  for  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  testimony,  and  thence  against  deception, 
and  consequent  misdecision  and  injustice,  could 
not  be  refused  to  the  ceremony  of  an  oath,  Biit, 
whether  principle  or  experience  be  regarded,  it 
will  be  found,  in  the  hands  of  justice  an  alto- 
gether useless  instrument;  in  the  hands  of  in- 
justice, a  deplorably  serviceable  one. 

1 .  The  supposition  of  its  efficiency  is  absurd  ii 
principle.     It  ascribes  to  man  a  power  over  hii 
maker:    it  places  the  Almighty  in  the  station t)B'-^f 
a  sheriff's  officer ;  it  places  him  under  the  cotn^ — '-   • 
mand  of  every  justice  of  the  peace.     It  sup:-=-^  • 
poses  him  to  stand  engaged,  no  matter  how;      J 
but  absolutely  engaged,  to  inflict — on  every  itidi- 
vidual,  by  whom  the  ceremony,   after  havmj 
been   performed,    has  been  profaned, — a  pu- 
nishment (no  matter  what)  which,  but  for  tht 
ceremony  and  the  profanation,  he  would  rff^t 
have  inflicted. 

It  supposes  him  thus  prepared  to-inffict^va? 
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command,  and  at  all  times,  a  punishment,  whicb; 
being  at  all  times  the  same,  at  no  time  bears 
any  proportion  to  the  offencfe. 

Take  two  offenders :  the  one  a  parricide,  by 
whose  false  testimony  his  innocent  father  has 
been  consigned  to  capital  punishment;  the 
Other,  by  whose  false  testimony  a  neighbouring 
householder  has  been  wrongfully  convicted  of  the 
offence  of  laying  rubbish  on  the  highway.  Take 
the  offence  in  both  cases  on  the  mere  footing 
of  false  testimony,  one  sees  how  unequal  is 
the  guilt, — and  how  widely  different  the  punish- 
ment, which,  consistently  with  the  principle  of 
religion,  cannot  but  be  expected  at  the  hands  of 
divine  j  ustice.  Take  it  on  the  footing  of  perjury, 
the  guilt  is  precisely  the  same  in  both  cases : 
for  in  both  cases  the  ceremony  is  the  same; 
and,  in  both  cases,  it  is  alike  violated  and 
profaned. 

In  a  certain  sense,  and  with  reference  to  a 
certain  relative  point  of  time, — the  consent  of  the 
beneficent  power  over  which  authority  was  sup- 
posed to  be  exercised  by  a  subordinate  power, 
cpuld  hardly  have  been  looked  upon  as  wanting. 
It  must  have  been  considered  as  having  been 
given,  in  general  terms,  at  some  anterior  period : 
but, — ^being  thus  given,  by  an  engagement,  ex^ 
press  or  virtual,  contracted  by  the  superior 
being, — so  long  as  Uie  engagement  thus  entered 
upon  w^as  adhered  to,  the  conduct  of  the  supe- 
rior being  would  not  be  less  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  inferior,  than  if  the  relation  had 
frqm  the  beginning  been  reversed :  and,  what- 
ever promise  the  superior  being  might,  by 
means  of  the  oath,  be  called  upon  by  the  iur 
ferior  being  to  enforpe^-^to  sut^h  promise,i  so  long 
as  the  engagement  was  adhered  to,  it  would  not 
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be  in  the  power  of  the  superior  being  to  refuse 
his  sanction.* 

Will  it  be  said,  nay :  for,  after  and  notwith- 
standing this  ceremony,  God  will  govern  him- 
self by  his  own  good  pleasure,  as  he  would 
have  done  without  it :  though  the  act  which  the 
oath-taker  engaged  himself  thus  to  perform  be 
unperformed,  if  that  act  be  a  criminal  one,  God 
will  not  punish  him  for  the  omission  of  it :  com- 
mission, not  omission,  is  what  God  punishes  in 
crimes:  Be  it  so:  God  will  not  punish  the 
violation  of  an  oath,  when  the  act  engaged  for 
by  it  is  the  commission  of  a  crime :  God  would 
not  have  punished  Jephthah,  had  he  omitted  to 
put  to  death  his  unoffending  daughter,  notwith- 
standing his  eventual  promise  so  to  do.  Be  it 
so :  but,  this  being  supposed,  here  is  an  end  of 
the  efficacy,  the  separate  and  independent  effi- 
cacy, of  an  oath. 

To  the  purpose  in  question,  the  authority 
given  by  the  oath  to  the  inferior  being  over  the 
superior  must  have  been  understood  to  be  abso- 
lute, or  it  must  have  amounted  to  nothing. 
Were  there  any  exceptions  or  limitations?  If 
so,  the  imagination  is  set  to  work  to  look  out 
for  the  terms  and  grounds  of  such  exceptions 
and  limitations :  to  enquire,  for  example,  into 
the  species  and  degree  of  mischief  that  in  each 

•  In  specie  it  was  the  same  sort  of  authority  as  that  wUc* 
was  supposed  to  be  exercised  by  magical  incantations:  c*" 
ercised  only  over  a  different  sort  of  supernatural  person,  and 
to  different  and  even  strongly  contrasted  purposes.  The 
authority  exercised  by  a  testimonial  oath,  was  exercised  <>▼«'' 
a  divinity  spoken  of  in  the  character  of  a  beneficent  divinitT* 
and  for  purposes  spoken  of  in  the  character  of  beneficial 
purposes :  the  authority  exercised  by  a  magical  incantetoon, 
was  exercised  over  a  maleficent  divinity,  and  for  pemicioaa 
purposes. 
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iDstance  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
violation  of  testimonial  truth.  But,  if  this  theu 
be  the  ground  of  the  supernatural  punishment 
attached  to  the  violation  of  the  oath, — then  the 
mere  violation  of  the  oath  itself,  independently 
of  the  mischief  resulting  from  the  falsehood,  is 
not  that  ground ;  that  is, — the  effect  produced 
by  the  oath,  considered  in  and  by  itself,  amounts 
to  nothing. 

In  vain  would  it  be  to  say — No ;  when  God 
punishes  for  perjury,  though  he  punishes  for 
the  profanation,  that  does  not  hinder  but  that 
he  may  punish  for  the  false  testimony  in  pro- 
portion to  the  mischievousness  of  the  eff'ecls 
produced  by  it.  Whatever  reason  there  is  for 
supposing  "him  to  punish  for  the  false  testi- 
mony, there  is  the  same  reason  for  supposing 
him  to  punish  for  that  crime,  whether  the  profa- 
nation be  or  be  not  coupled  with  it.  Whatever 
punishment  is  infficted  by  him  on  the  score  of 
the  false  testimony,  is  not  inflicted  by  liim  on 
the  score  of  the  profanation :  whatever  is  in- 
flicted by  him  on  the  score  of  the  profanation, 
is  not  inflicted  by  him  on  the  score  of  the  false 
testimony. 

Either  the  ceremony  causes  punishment  to 
be  inflicted  by  the  Deity,  in  cases  where  other- 
"wise  it  would  not  have  been  inflicted ;  or  it  does 
not.  In  the  former  case,  the  same  sort  of  au- 
thority is  exercised  by  man  over  the  Deity,  bs 
that  which,  in  English  law,  is  exercised  over  the 
kludge  by  the  legislator,  or  over  the  sheriff"  by  the 
.judge.  In  the  latter  case,  the  ceremony  is  a  mere 
form,  without  any  useful  effect  whatever.* 

•  "  The  a.Iternalive  to  which  Providence  is  by  consequence 

»-educed,  of  either  giving  up    that  country  to   everlasting 

^*Dner«litioii,  or  of  working  some  miracle  in  order  to  acconi- 
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2.  To  justice  it  is  not  of  any  the  smallest  use. 
The  only  character  in  which  it  is  in  the  nature 

plish  its  conversion."  Such  are  the  words  in  which  (in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  April  1808*)  a  reverend  divine  is 
represented  as  describing  one  of  the  consequences  which, 
in  his  view  of  the  matter,  will  ensue,  should  the  arm  of 
government  be  employed  in  restraining,  by  coercive  measures* 
the  exertions  directed  to  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of 
Christianity  to  the  natives  of  Hindostan.  ''The  idea  of 
reducing  rrovidence  to  an  alternative !  1"  exclaims  the  re- 
viewer in  a  double  note  of  admiration :  ''  and  by  a  motion 
at  the  India-House,  carried  by  ballot !" — "  Providence  re- 
duced to  an  '  alternative ! ! ! ! !"— another  exclamation  by 
notes  of  admiration  five  deep.  Then, — for  the  declared  par- 
pose  of  representing  the  idea  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  irration- 
ality— this  and  that  and  the  other  idea,  represented  as 
irrational,  is  said  to  be  pure  reason  when  compared  to  it 

The  ground  on  which  the  line  of  conduct  thus  protested 
against  as  tending  to  reduce  Providence  to  an  alternative, 
is  censured,  is  that  of  its  being  too  great  a  power  for  human 
imbecility  to  exercise,  or  so  much  as  to  attempt  to  exercise, 
over  divine  omnipotence.  But  the  power,  the  supposed  ex- 
ercise of  which  drew  from  the  reverend  divine  the  appr^ 
hension  and  the  censure  expressed  in  the  above  passage^* 
this  power,  if,  indeed,  it  reduced  the  Supreme  Being  to  an 
alternative,  left  him,  at  any  rate,  in  possession  of  an  al- 
ternative :  and  an  alternative  which  does  not  present  itself 
to  human  conception  as  pregnant  with  any  considerable 
degree  of  distress. 

But  the  notion  which  represents  the  common  ceremony  of 
an  oath  as  entailing,  and  without  recovery,  guilt— with  its  in- 
separable appurtenance,  future  punishment — on  the  violators 
of  it ;  and  this,  independently  of,  and  over  and  above,  what- 
ever may  be  attached  to  the  occasion ;  leaves  to  divine  omni- 
potence no  alternative.  Bailifi*  to  and  under  the  human 
magistrate,  the  divine  functionary  has  given  bond  for  the 
■  execution— the  constant  and  punctual  and  sure  execution— 
of  whatsoever  writ  shall  be  sent  from  the  court  below  to  the 
court  above:  for,  when  the  idea  is  so  self-contradictocy, 
language  is  at  a  loss  how  to  phrase  it. 

The  human  power,  which,  reducing  divine  omnipotence 
indeed  to  an  alternative,  leaves  it  at  any  rate  in  posaessioa 

•  PugelSO. 
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of  it  to  render — in  which  it  has  ever  been  sup- 
posed to  render— service  to  justice,  is  that  of 
a  security  against  a  man's  doing  what  (on  the 
occasion  in  question)  he  has  engaged  not  to  do: 
viz.  assert  what  he  knows  or  believes  to  be 
false.  But  that  in  this  character  it  is  altogether 
without  efficacy,  is  matter  of  daily  and  udcod- 
trovertcd  and  uncontrovertible  experience.  On 
the  part  of  the  most  exalted  characters,  it  is 
seen  every  day  yielding  to  the  force  of  the 
weakest  of  all  human  motives. 

Comparison  being  had  with  the  motives  of 
the   two  other  classes,  viz.  the  self- regarding, 

of  an  alternntive,  is  not  propoBcd  to  be  cxercined  by  any 
other  hand  tlian  one,  and  that  the  band  of  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  slate :  the  power  which  leaves  omnipotence  no 
alternaiiFe,  is  a  power  which  any  and  every  indiviaual  in  the 
State,  who  is  rash  enon^h  and  foolish  enough,  may  exercise 
at  any  time,  and  any  number  of  timeB,  at  pleasure:  on  bo 
simple  a  condition  as  that  of  getting  a  juatice  of  peace  to 
join  in  the  performance  of  the  instantaneous  ceremony. 

God  made  man  after  his  own  image,  says  the  text :  man 
has  returned  him  the  compliment,  says  I  forget  what  com- 
mentator. "  Every  man  his  own  broker"  is  the  tiile  of  one 
book;  "Everyman  his  own  lawyer"  of  another:  diOicult  as 
it  is  for  any  (not  to  speak  of  every)  man  to  be  his  own 
broker,  much  more  his  own  lawyer,  no  man  finds  any  diffi- 
culty in  being  his  own  God-maker:  and  when  a  man  has 
made  his  God,  we  see  ihe  sort  of  work  he  puts  him  to.  The 
God  of  the  good  sort  of  man  ij  himGelfa  good  sort  of  man: 
but  the  God  of  the  vidgiar,  great  and  small,  is  what  the 
dod  of  Samuel  Johnson  was— a  devil,  with  the  name  of  God 
'written  in  great  lettera  on  his  forehead. 

O  that,  in  making  his  God,  man  would  but  content  him- 
self in  making  him  for  his  own  use  I  But  no,  it  is  not  fur 
liis  own  use,  it  is  not  for  his  own  benefit  at  least,  that  man 
makes  his  God;  but  for  the  destruction  of  others,  of  all 
others  who  presume  to  differ  from  him;  and  who.  for  this 
oSeaCe,  are,  on  any  the  slightest  pretence,  doomed  to  unut- 
terable torture  without  end  in  another  world,  together  with 
Such  as  can  he  inflicted  by  the  present  and  readyprepartd 
>:iigines  of  the  civil  magistrtite  in  this. 
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and  the  dissocial ;  the  weakest  upon  the  whole, 
in  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  are  those  which, 
belonging  to  the  social  class,  may  be  referred 
to  the  head  of  sympathy :  of  which  that  sort 
of  sympathy  towards  an  individual,  commonly 
characterized  by  the  term  humanity ^  is  one. 

But,  of  all  descriptions  of  men,  (hangmen 
perhaps  excepted,  butchers  certainly  not  ex- 
cepted), the  lawyer,  and,  among  the  lawyers  of 
all  nations,  the  English  lawyer,  is  he  on  whom, — 
judging  from  situation, from  habitual  exposure  to' 
the  action  of  opposite  interest,  or  from  historical 
experience, — ^the  principle  of  humanity  may  with 
reason  beuregarded  as  acting  with  the  smallest 
degree  of  force.  For,  under  the  existing  mode 
of  remuneration  (viz.  by  fees),  there  is  no  other 
class  of  men  whose  prosperity  rises  and  falls  in 
so  exact  a  proportion  with  those  miseries  of 
mankind  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  increase 
or  decrease :  nor  any  set  of  men,  who  have 
had  it  so  effectually  in  their  power,  and  so  de- 
terminedly and  inexorably  in  their  will,  to  pre- 
serve those  miseries  from  decrease.  Unfortu- 
nately ;  this  hostility,  (though  undeniable),  not 
being  perceptible  without  such  an  insight  into 
the  system  of  procedure  made  by  them,  as 
scarce  any  but  themselves  find  adequate  induce- 
ments for  obtaining,  can  never  be  rendered  so 
easily  perceptible,  as,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  rest  of  the  community,  it  were  so  desirable 
that  it  should  be. 

Weak  as,  in  the  breast  of  an  English  lawyer, 
this  weakest  of  all  human  motives-  cannot  but 
be;  and  more  especially  in  the  breast  of  an 
English  lawyer  whose  acknowledged  experience 
has  raised  him  tp  the  situation  of  judge; — 
in  that  situation  it  is  found  habitually  strong 
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enough  to  overpower  whatever  regard,  if  any, 
is  lodged  in  the  same  bosom,  for  the  ceremony 
of  an  oath. 

Many  and  notorious  are  the  occasions  on 
which,  in  violation  of  their  oaths,  a  set  of  jury- 
men,— ^for  the  purpose  of  screening  a  criminal 
from  a  degree  of  punishment  to  which  the 
l^slature  has  declared  its  intention  of  devot- 
ing him, — ascribe  to  a  mass  of  stolen  property 
a  value  inferior  in  any  proportion  to  that  which, 
to  the  knowledge  of  every  body,  is  the  real  one : 
and  this,  under  the  eyes  and  direction  of  a 
never  opposing,  frequently  applauding,  or  even 
advising,  judge:  so  that  here  we  have  in  per- 
petual activity  as  many  schools  of  perjury,  as 
there  are  courts  of  justice  having  cognisance 
of  these  the  most  frequently  committed  sorts 
of  crimes ;  schools  in  which  the  judge  is  master, 
the  jurymen  scholars,  and  the  by-standers  ap- 
plauders  and  encouragers. 

Not  that  there  exists,  perhaps,  any  other 
nation,  in  which  a  due  regard  to  veracity  on  the 
occasion  of  testimony  is  more  general.  But,  of 
this  regard  (be  it  more  or  less  extensive)  the 
cause  must  be  looked  for  in  the  influence  of 
those  other  really  operative  securities,  to  which, 
in  compliance  with  usage,  this  delusive  one  has 
been  so  undeservedly  associated.  What  is  not 
only  possible  but  probable,  is,  that,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  regard,  the  religious  principle, 
the  fear  of  God,  has  no  inconsiderable  in- 
fluence. What  is  certain,  as  being  rendered 
80  by  the  above  experience  (not  to  mention  so 
many  others  as  might  be  adduced)  is,  that,  in  the 
application  thus  supposed  to  be  made  of  it,  the 
religious  principle  has  no  influence. 
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Under  the  ceremony  of  an  oath  are  included, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  two  very  different  ties ;  the 
moral,  and  the  religious.  The  one  is  capable  <tf 
being  made  more  or  less  binding  upon  all  men : 
the  other  upon  such  only  as  are  of  a  particular 
way  of  thinking.  The  same  formulary,  which 
undertakes  to  draw  down  upon  a  man  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Deity  in  case  of  contravention, 
does  actually,  in  the  same  event,  draw  down 
upon  him  (as  experience  proves)  the  resentment 
and  contempt  of  mankind.  The  religious  tie  is 
that  which  stands  forth,  which  makes  all  the 
show,  which  offers  itself  to  view :  but  it  is  the 
moral  tie  that  does  by  far  the  greatest  part  cf 
the  business.  The  mfiuence  of  the  former  is 
partial ;  that  of  the  latter  is  universal :  nothing, 
therefore,  could  be  a  mark  of  greater  weakness 
and  imprudence  than  to  cultivate  the  former 
only,  and  neglect  the  latter.  As  to  the  religious 
tie — not  only  are  there  many  on  whom  it  has  no 
hold  at  all ;  but,  in  those  on  whom  it  has  a  hold 
as  well  as  the  moral,  that  of  the  moral  is  be- 
yond comparison  the  strongest.  Can  anybody 
doubt  that  among  the  English  clergy  (for  ex- 
ample) believers  are  more  abundant  than  un- 
believers? Yet,  on  some  occasions,  oaths  go 
with  them  for  nothing. 

What  gives  an  path  the  degree  of  efficacy  it 
possesses,  is,  that  in  most  pbints,  and  with  most 
men,  a  declaration  upon  oath  includes  a  decla- 
ration upon  honour :  the  laws  of  honour  enjdn- 
ing  as  to  those  points  the  observance  of  an  oath. 
The  deference  shewn  is  paid  in  appearance  to 
the  religious  ceremony :  but  in  reality  it  is  paid, 
even  by  the  most  pious  religionists,  much  more 
to  the  moral  engagement  than  to  the  religious. 
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It  is,  in  truth,  to  the  property,  which  the 
ceremony  of  an  oath  possesses,  of  weakening 
the  power  of  the  only  really  efficacious  securi- 
ties, that  what  influence  it  has  is  confined.  In 
the  character  of  a  security  for  veracity,  take 
it  by  itself,  it  is  powerless,  and  may  plainly 
be  seen  to  be  so. 

Applied  to  Judicial  testimony,  if  there  be  an 
appearance  of  its  exercising  a  salutary  influ- 
ence, it  is  because  this  supposed  power  acts  in 
conjunction  with  two  real  and  efficient  ones ;  the 
power  of  the  political  sanction,  and  the  power 
of  the  moral  or  popular  sanction.  When,  to 
preserve  a  man  from  mendacity, — in  addition  to 
the  fear  of  supernatural  punishment  for  the 
profanation  of  the  ceremony, — a  man  has  the 
fear  of  fine,  imprisonment,  pillory,  and  so  forth, 
on  the  one  hand  ;  the  fear  of  infamy,  the  con- 
tempt and  hatred  of  all  that  know  him,  on  the 
other;  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  appear 
powerful.  Strip  it  of  these  its  accompani- 
ments— deprive  it  of  these  its  supports — its  im 
potence  appears  immediately. 

But,  of  a  case  in  which  it  is  thus  deprived  of 
its  supports, — and  in  which  impotence,  complete 
impotence,  is  the  consequence,  the  notorious 
consequence,  of  such  deprivation, — the  bare 
word  Custom-house  oaths  is  sufficient  to  present 
to  view  the  complete  exemplification. 

So  long  as  two  forces,  pointing  towards  the 
same  object,  are  followed  to  a  certain  degree 
by  the  effect  they  aim  at,  without  its  being 
apparent  in  what  proportion  they  have  respec- 
tively contributed  to  the  common  end;  the 
credit  of  the  result  may  be  given  to  whichever 
of  the  two  is  most  in  favour.    Watch  them,  and 
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.  catch  them  acting  separately,  or  in  opposition ; 
then  is  the  time  to  see  how  far  the  credit  given 
has  been  due.     In  certain  cases,  the  tie  of  an 
oath  is  seen  to  have  a  powerful  effect  upon 
mankind. — ^Where?     In  what  cases? — ^Where 
the  force  of  public  opinion  acts  under  its  com* 
mand :  where  it  employs  itself  in  insuring  the 
veracity  of  parties  or  witnesses  in  courts  of 
justice  ^especially  in  civil  causes — or  in  criminal 
ones,  wliere  falsehood  has  not  the  plea  of  com 
passion  or  self-preservation  to  extenuate  it).    I 
other  cases,  oaths  are  cobwebs,   or  at  best 
hairs. — In  what  ? — In  all  in  wliich  the  force 
public  opinion  runs  counter,  or  does  but  with 
hold  its  aid  :  in  the  case  of  jurymen's  oaths,  " 
a  variety  of  instances :  in  the  case  of  a  vane 
of  other    offices:   in   the  case  of   universi 
oaths :  in  the  case  of  custom-house  oaths : 
the  case  of  subscriptions, — ^which,  considering  thi 
solemnity  of  the  act,  and  the  awfulness  of  th- 
•subject,  may  be  placed  on  the  same  line  witEl 
oaths. 

If  you  wish  to  have  powder  of  post  taken  f( 
an  efficacious  medicine,  try  it  with  opium 
antimony:  if  you  wish  to  have  it  taken  f( 
what  it  is,  try  it  by  itself. 

That  in  England,  in  the  governing  part  of  tfcziAe 
public  mind,  there  has  always  prevailed  a  so  ^^"^rt 
of  tacit  sense  of  the  inefficacy  and  inutility  •      of 
this  ceremony  in  the  character  of  a  securi^^'^y 
for  testimonial  veracity,  is  evidenced,  not  b^E^y 
any  explicit  verbal  declarations  indeed,  but  h^^py 
tokens  still  more  trustworthy — by  long  cont-::::^- 
nued  practice. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  inquiries  carried  c^^" 
by  the  House  of  Commons, — whether  by  1 
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whole  House  in  the  form  of  a  committee,  or 
by  detached  committees, — lo  oath  is  admini- 
stered (at  least  in  general  practice)  to  any 
persons  examined  in  the  ch'<iracter  of  witnesses. 
The  ceremony  is  suffered  to  remain  unper- 
formed. Why? — because,  none  of  the  really 
efficient  securities*  being  wanting,  the  want  of 
this  inefficient  one  is  thought  not  worth  sup- 
plying. 

This  branch  of  the  legislature,  not  possess- 
ing, like  the  Qther,  ordinaiy  judicial  powers, 
possesses  not  (it  may  be  3aid)  the  power  of 
exacting  the  performance  of  this  ceremony. 
Be  it  so :  but  this,  instead  of  a  refutation  of 
the  proposition  above  advanced,  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  it.  Is  legislation  of  less  importance 
than  judicature?  So  far  from  it,  the  impor- 
tance of  an  .act  of  legislation  is  to  that  of  an 
act  of  judicature,  as  the  whole  number  of  sub- 
jects in  the  empire  is  to  2.  Is  information 
concerning  matters  of  fact  less  necessary  to 
constitute  a  just  ground  for  an  act  of  legisla- 
tion than  for  an  act  of  judicature  ?  Nor  that 
neither. 

Had  the  performance  of  this  ceremony  been 
really  necessary,  or  been  really  thought  neces- 
sary, to  the  forming  of  sufficient  grounds  for 
legislation;  would  the  most  efficient  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  supreme  power  have 
acquiesced  thus  long  under  the  non-possession 
of  it? 

Conceive  the  courts  of  justice  throughout 

*  Subjection  to  interrogation  ex  adverso ;  backed  by 
fear  of  punishment  and  of  lots  of  reputation,  to  enforce 
curopliancc. 
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the  country,  all  of  them  abundantly  providedL 
with  the  power  of  administering  oaths,  all 
them  destitute  of  the  power  of  applying  pu- 
nishment:  in   what  degree  of  vigour  woult 
have  been  the  power  of  these  courts?     Foi 
what  length  of  time,  in  that  case,  would  socief 
"have  held  together  ? 

If,  in  the  character  of  a  security  for  testim< 
nial  veracity,  this  ceremony  were  seriousi; 
looked  upon  as  possessing  any  considerable 
value;  the  occasions  to  which  the  oi  " 
judicial  securities  failed  of  applying,  at 
same  time  that  the  value  at  stake  is  equal 
any  pecuniary  value  that  is  ever  at  stake  u 
judicature,  these  are  the  occasions  on 
this  supernatural  security  would  (at  least  su[ 
posing  any  tolerable  degree  of  providence  czzDr 
consistency  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  power^s») 
have  been  resorted  to  with  particular 
I  speak  of  the  cases  where  money  is  to 


received  by  individuals  ^t  any  of  the  publ^ le 

offices  instituted  for  that  purpose :  the  Ban^Mk 
of  England,  the  Navy  and  Army  pay-office=-  h 
and  so  forth.     For  one  pound  paid  by  the  aj 

E ointment  of   a  court  of  justice,   fifty  or 
undred  pounds  perhaps  are  paid  in  and 
these  non-judicial  offices.     In  these  pay-officej 
there  being  no  adverse   party  to  contest  tl 
claim ;  all  those  ordinary  securities,  to  the  aj 
plication  of  which  the  diligence  of  an  advei 
party  is  necessary,  (cross-examination,  facul^— ^/ 
of  counter-evidence,  and  so  forth,)  are  of  cour 
inapplicable.     For  the  protection  of  so  prodi| 
ous  a  mass  of  property,  under  the  deficien^::^/ 


of   ordinary  securities,   what  does   legislati^^^e 
providence?     Does  it  call    in,  with  peculi^'" 


anxiety  and  exclusive  or  superior  confidence, 
this  extraordinary  security?  Does  it  employ 
oath  without  punishment  ?  On  the  contrary, 
it  employs  punishment  without  oath." 

Another  proof  of  the  inefficiency  and  inutility 
of  the  ceremony  of  an  oath,  in  the  character  of 
a  security  for  the  truth  of  testimony.  Of  the 
modesof  delivering  evidence — of  delivering  what 
is  equivalent  to  testimony, — that  which  is  suscep- 
tible of  having  the  ceremony  attached  to  it,  is 
but  one.  Of  the  modifications  of  mendacity  (or, 
what  is  equivalent  to  it,  the  endeavour  to  gain 
credence  for  false  facts)>  that  which  is  chargeable 
with  the  profanation  of  this  ceremony, — that 
which  is,  in  consequence,  susceptible  of  the  ap- 
pellation of  perjury, — rmitdadous  deposition, — is 
but  one.  The  others  (as  we  have  seen)  are,  for- 
gery commonly  so  called  (forgery  in  respect  of 
written  evidence);  forgery  in  respect  oireal  evi- 
dence; fraudulentobtainment;  and  personation. f 
For  the  prevention  of  these  modifications  of  maid 
y/Vfcfalsehood,pH/»V)ffi«»f,simplepunishment,has 
all  along  been  trusted  to  :  without  any  assistance 
from  the  ceremony  of  an  oath,  and  apparently 

*  In  some  of  the  above  cases,  the  title  lo  the  mone;  feata 
solely  upon  the  authenticity  of  a  script,  an  order,  or  other 
?oucher,  prodced.  in  the  character  of  an  article  of  written  evi- 
dence, la  the!teca9es,henho,  instead  of  an  authentic, produces 
a  counterfeit,  script,  subjects  himself  to  the  punishment  (ge- 
general  capital)  appointed  in  case  of  forgery.  In  others  of 
these  cases,  the  mere  identity  of  the  person  \i  tlie  efiicient 
causes  of  title.  In  these  cases,  he  who,  not  being  the  pervin 
entitled  under  a  certain  name  to  receive  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  represents  himself  as  being'  that  person,  and  receives 
the  money  accordingly,  subjects  himself  to  the  punishment 
{generally  capita!)  appointed  for  this  offence,  under  the  name 
of  persona  lion. 

t  See  the  last  chapter,  sec.  1. 
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without  any  suspicion  of  deficiency  on  the  score 
of  the  want  of  such  assistance. 

True  it  is  that,  in  those  several  cases,  it  may 
happen  ta  the  species  of  fraud  which  is  not 
perjury,  to  be  supported  by  deposition  delivered 
to  a  court  of  justice ;  -in  which  case,  the  punish- 
ment appointed  for  those  several  offences  will 
receive,  from  the  ceremony  of  an  oath,  whatever 
support  it  is  in  the  power  of  that  ceremony  to 
give.  But  this  is  but  a  contingency ;  and  that, 
comparatively  speaking,  but  seldom  exemplified : 
the  case  in  which  the  punishment  annexed  to 
these  offences  respectively  derives  no  support 
from  the  oath,  is  by  far  the  most  common 
case. 

To  the  persuasion  thus  indicated  on  the  part 
of  the  governing  class,  add  the  like  persuasion  as 
indicated  on  the  part  of  all  persons  without  dis- 
tinction, in  the  character  of  suitors  and  their  law 
advisers. 

Supposing  a  man  wrongfully  deprived  of  the 
possession  of  any  moveable  thing  belonging  to 
him ;  and  supposing  him  to  demand  restitution  of 
it  by  the  only  species  of  action  by  which  specific 
restitution  is  so  much  as  professed  to  be  given ;  in 
that  case,  if  the  defendant, — performing  the  cere- 
mony of  an  oath  in  conjunction  with  twelve 
other  men  speaking  only  to  his  character,  and 
not  so  much  as  professing  to  know  any  thing 
about  the  matter, — will  take  upon  him  to  say,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  plaintiffs  demand  is  not  a 
just  one, — 'the  plaintiff  therefore  loses  the  cause : 
neither  can  any  question  l>e  put  to  the  defen- 
dant, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down  from 
generals  to  particulars  such  his  self-regarding 
and  self-serving  testimony;   nor  are  any  wit- 
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nesses,  in  support  of  the  plaintiff's  demand, 
permitted  to  be  examined.  The  man  who  prof- 
fered this  curious  kind  of  evidence,  was  said  to 
wage  his  law. 

By  what  exertion  of  fraud  or  imbecility,  any  spe- 
cies of  demand  (or  action  as  it  is  called)  was  thus 
paralysed,  or  why  one  species  more  than  another, 
are  questions  which,  at  this  time  of  day,  must  be 
left  to  the  industry  of  antiquarians.   In  point  of 
fact,  so  it  is  that,  to  a  man  who  claims  the  thing  it- 
self, this  species  of  defence  is  still  liable  to  be  op- 
posed ;  while,  to  the  man  who,  instead  of  the  thing 
itself,  claims  money  in  the  name  of  satisfaction, 
this  same  sort  of  defence  is  not  capable  of  being 
opposed.  What  has  been  the  consequence?  That 
the  action  of  detinue, — the  only  action  at  com* 
mon  law  by  whicli  a  man  can  claim  the  thing  it- 
self,— has,  for  ages,  been  abandoned  altogether : 
the  action  called  assumpsit, — the  action  by  which 
a  man,  instead  of  the  thing,  demands  money 
under  the  name  of  damages, — is  the  action  em- 
ployed in  lieu  of  it.     Men,  all  men,  have  all  this 
while,  under  the  guidance  of  their  law  advisers, 
chosen  to  give  up  every  thing  moveable  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  call  their  own,  rather 
than  trust  to  this  supernatural  security,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  natural  ones. 

As  to  judges  (I  speak  of  English  judges,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  highest  stages  in  that 
oflSce),  the  contempt  universally  entertained  by 
them  for  this  ceremony,  stands  evidenced  by 
every  day's  practice. 

No  jury  is  ever  impanelled,  but  their  entrance 
into  their  ephemeral  office  is  prefaced  by  what 
is  called  their  oath.  Each  man  bearing  his 
part  in  this  ceremony,  promises  that  the  verdict 
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in  which  he  joins  shall  be  according  to  the  evi- 
dence>  i.e.  according  to  his  own  conception  of  the= 


probative  force  of  the  evidence.  What  is  the 
consequence  ? — that,  so  far  as  in  relation  to  this 
probative  force  (i.e.,  as  to  that  one  of  the  two   — 

sides  of  the  cause,  to  which  the  greatest  quantity 

of  probative  force  applies)  there  is  any  ultimal 
differenceof  opinion, — some  proportion  outof  thi 
twelve,  any  number  from  one  to  eleven  inclusive, 
has  committed  perjury.  Lest  the  consutmnatioi 
of  this  perjury  should  be  delayed  for  an  incon- 
venient length  of  time,  a  species  of  torture  has, 
the  care  of  those  judges  by  whom  the  founda- 
tion  of  this  species  of  judicature  was  laid, 
provided  for  the  purpose :  a  species  of  torture, 
composed  of  hunger,  cold,  and  darkness.  Hen< 
judicature  by  jury  is  a  sort  of  game  of  brag,  ii 


which  the  stake  is  won  by  the  boldest  and  th 
most  obstinate  :  they  or  he  remain  unperjured 
all  the  others  perjured.    Of  all  the  men  of  la 
that  ever  sat  upon  the  official  bench,  by  whi 
one  could  this  carefully-manufactured  and 
petually-exemplified    perjury    have  been  u 
known?    By  what  one  of  them  was  it 
spoken  of  as  matter  of  regret  ? 

On  the  contrary.  Englishmen  of  all  class 
non-lawyers  and  lawyers,  have  been  at  all  tim 
vying  with  one  another  in  their  admiration,  thei^  ir 
blind  and  indiscriminating  admiration,  of  a:  — ^ 
institution  into  the  basis  of  which  a  necessar  y 
course  of  perjury  had  been  wrought :  and,  at  th-^*'^ 
same  time  (as  if  to  crown  the  inconsistency)  th-^*^ 
oath,  the  sacred  oath,  has  ever  been  sounded  i^^^ 
men's  ears :  as  if  in  that  consisted  the  principa 
if  not  sole,  security,  for  whatever  regard  for  ju 
tice  is  looked  for  at  their  hands. 
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Nor  yet  is  it  to  the  inevitable  perjury,  the 
perjury  without  which  the  business  could  not 
go  on, — nor  yet  is  it  to  the  complacency  with 
which  this  really  accidental  accompaniment  is 
regarded, — that  the  proofs  of  the  contempt  enter- 
tained for  the  ceremony  by  all  classes,  judges  and 
jurymen  as  well  as  suitors,  lawyers  as  well  as 
non-lawyers,  is  confined.  Business  would  not  the 
less  go  on,  although  effects  to  which  jurymen 
are  called  upon  to  set  a  value  (the  true  value) 
upon  their  oaths,  were  accordingly  to  be  appre- 
ciated, appreciated  without  exception,  at  their 
true  value :  although  a  purse  of^  money,  with 
money  of  the  real  value  of  three  pounds,  were 
appreciated  at  three  pounds,  instead  of  being 
appreciated  at  nine  and  thirty  shillings.  Yet 
what  sessions  ever  passes  over  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
without  giving  birth  to  instances,  more  than  one, 
in  which  effects,  known  by  all  mankind  to  be 
worth  three  pounds,  or  ever  so  much  more,  are 
valued  at  less  than  forty  shillings  ?  Valued,  thus 
under-valued,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  For  what, 
but  to  set  their  power  above  that  of  the  law ; 
and,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  legislature,  consign  to 
a  less  degree  of  punishment,  some  criminal,  for 
whom  a  greater  degree  of  punishment  has  been 
appointed  by  parliament  r  When  a  judge  is 
really  displeased  with  a  verdict,  his  practice 
and  his  duty  is  to  send  them  back  to  their  box, 
or  their  room,  with  a  recommendation  to  recon- 
sider it.  What  instance  was  ever  known  of  a 
judge  sending  back  a  jury,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion to  exonerate  their  consciences  of  a  load  of 
perjury  thus  incurred?  On  the  contrary, — ^whe- 
ther by  judges,  by  lawyers  of  other  classes, 
or  by  non-lawyers, — in  how  many  instances  has 
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such  perjury  been  ever  spoken  of  with  any  other 
note  of  observation,  than  what  has  been  expres- 
sive of  approbation  and  applause?  Mercy — 
hutnanity — such  are  the  eulogistic  names  be- 
stowed, regularly  bestowed,  upon  the  profana^ 
tion  of  this  ceremony :  as  often  as  the  object  of  the 
profanation  has  been  to  usurp  a  power  lodged 
by  the  constitution  in  other  hands,  and  put  the 
most  marked  contempt  that  can  be  put,  by  a 
subordinate  authority  upon  superior  law. 

Blessed  effect  of  Uiis  ceremony  and  its 
vaunted  sanctity!  Judges  designating  by  the 
self^same  name  the  practice  they  punish^  and 
the  practice  they  encourage !  Punishing  at  one 
time, — promoting,  enforcing,  at  another — the 
same  thing,  or  at  least  what  they  bid  men 
look  upon  as  the  same  thing :  for,  to  cause  two 
things  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  same  thing, 
what  shorter  or  more  effectual  course  can  a  man 
take,  than  to  call  them  by  the  same  name  ? 

In  the  well-known  epigram  of  Prior,  the 
story  of  the  fat  man  in  the  crowd,  complaining, 
in  terms  of  impatience,  of  the  inconvenience  rf 
which  in  his  own  person  he  was  in  so  gres^t  a 
degree  the  cause,  presents,  as  it  flows  from  the 
pen  of  the  poet,  no  other  sentiments  than  those 
sentiments  of  ridicule  and  pleasantry  which  it 
was  intended  to  excite. 

Sentiments  of  a  somewhat  different  com- 
plexion, may  perhaps  be  excited,  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  mischief  now  upon  the  carpet, 
that  of  perjury, — when,  in  the  persons  of  the 
most  constant  complainers  of  it,  and  inde- 
fatigable declaimers  against  it,  we  find  the  chief 
and  unceasing  encouragers,  and,  as  (ar  as  en- 
couragement goes,  authors :  encouragers  in  every 


mode  and  form  in  which  encouragement  can  he 
administered  ;— example,  precept,  commenda- 
tion, reward,  punishment :  punishment  at- 
tached, not,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  to 
the  incurring  of  tlie  guilt,  but  to  the  abstaining 
or  omitting  to  incur  it: — the  punishment  here 
spoken  of  being  not  that  which  is  administered 
in  ceremony,  half  a  dozen  times  perhaps  in  the 
year,  with  the  professed  view  of  curbing  it; 
but  that  which  is  administered  without  cere- 
mony every  day  in  the  year,  not  merely  in  the 
design,  but  with  the  indisputable  effect,  not 
merely  of  promoting,  but  of  securing,  the  per- 
petration of  it.* 

•  "  Oaltis  "  the  seed,  "  perjuTy  "  the  "  harvest."  Such  is 
the  husbandry  which  by  Blackstone*  is  spoken  of  as  actually 
pursued  ;  and  of  which,  by  the  mention  made  of  it  in  these 
terms,  his  disapprobation  is  pointedly  enough  declared. 
0  yes!  bad  indeed  was  such  husbandry  in  tkat  case.  And 
why  in  that  case?  Because,  in  that  case,  the  husbandman 
was  a  competitor  in  trade  :  thejudge,  or  the  practitioner,  in 
B  rival  set  of  judicatories;  which, — though  (under  the  auspices 
of  the  fee-gathtring;  system)  united  by  a  common  interest 
with  his  own, — had  also  for  a  source  of  rivalry  and  discord, 
its  separate  interest.  Never  can  he  bring  himself  to  speak. 
without  a  sarcasm,  of  the  business  of  those  decayed  and 
petty  traders,  (once,  in  the  good  old  times,  at  the  head  ol 
the  trade,)  whom  the  vast  Krm  to  which  he  belongs  have 
now,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  kept  like  toads  under  a 
harrow.  Viewing  in  every  rival  an  usurper,  he  grudg^es  them 
even  their  wretched  remnant  in  the  trade  of  wickedness. 

On  this  occasion,  could  he  but  have  looked  at  heme,— 
bad  the  range  of  his  optics  been  somewhat  more  eKtensive, 
and  somewliat  more  under  command, — he  would  have 
thought  a  second  time,  before  he  had  hazarded  an  imputa- 
tion 80  easily  retorted  and  with  such  increase  of  force. 

In  the    nursery  of  a  spiritual  court  is  no  such  forcing 

frame  as  a  jary-box :    no  such  horticulturist  as  a  lord  chief 

justice.     In  the  spiritual  nursery,  perjury  is  but  a  sort  of 

•  II.  3U(  ■nd  KB  nr.  301. 
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Section  III. — Mischievousness  of  oaths. 

Inefficacious  as  is  the  ceremony  of  an  oath 
to  all  good  purposes,  it  is  by  no  means  ine6R- 
cacious  to  bad  ones. 

weed — an  accidental  product:  the  system,  if  purposefy, 
is  at  least  not  avowedly,  directed  to  tbe  production  of  it: 
when  it  does  spring  up,  the  cause  of  its  growth  is  not  in  the 
cultivator  only,  but  in  the  soil  likewise.  But  in  tbe  profiuie 
nursery,  the  cultivator  is  actively  and  conspicuously  em- 
ployed in  forcing  it:  nor  is  that  soil  to  be  seen  any  where  is 
which  it  can  fail,  to  grow. 

Shift  the  scene, — give  to  another  set  of  lawyers  the  bene- 
fit,^-iand  perjury  now  becomes  pious.  Employ  it  (as  above) 
in  the  jury-box,  to  debilitate  the  understanding,  as  well  as 
taint  the  morals,  of  the  people,  and  thus  render  them  passire 
tools  and  unresisting  victims  in  the  hands  of  this  dominee^ 
ing  and  now  uppermost  set;  and  the  choicest  epithet,  hoir 
incongruous  soever,  is  not  too  good  for  it 

Pious  is,  of  all  others,  the  epithet  chosen  by  Blackstooe* 
for  perjury,  when  (under  the  direction  of  common-law  judgei) 
employed  by  jurymen  to  rescue  criminals  from  a  puhisbineBt 
to  which  they  have  been  devoted  by  the  legislature.  "  Pitnti 
perjury :"  as  who  should  say — loyal  treason,  humane  assasei* 
nation,  honest  peculation,  chaste  adultery.  Humane  per- 
jury,— yes,  in  this  case,  beyond  dispute:  mora/ perjury,— 
even  that  might  pass :  but,  of  all  imaginable  eulogistic  epi- 
thets (eulogy  being  the  strain  to  be  pursued  at  any  rate) 
why  pitch  upon  that  of  pious  to  affix  to  perjury  ?  why  thitf 
volunteer  a  flat  contradiction  in  terms  ?  Why,  bat  to 
reconcile  to  the  practice  those  pious  persons,  who,  looking 
down  upon  morality,  look  up  only  to  piety,  as  that  in  oos* 
parison  of  which  all  other  objects  are  unworthy  of  regard. 
With  these, — whatsoever  of  humanity,  or  utility  in  any  other 
shape,  might  appear  predicable  of  the  practice, — the  impietf 
of  it  might  be  apt  to  be  considered  as  an  objection  to  it,  aid 
that  objection  an  insuperable  one.  What  is  to  be  done?  Gite 
them  to  understand  that  (in  this  instance  at  least),  perjarioM 
as  the  practice  is,  there  may  still  be  piety  in  it;  the  objection 
is  removed,  and  "everything  is  as  it  should  be."  When  every 
other  argument  fails,  then  is  the  time  to  try  what  can  be 

*  IV.  239. 
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1.  Under  the  nanie  of  ihe.  mendacity -license 
will  be  herieafter  treated  of  at  full  length,  oiie 
of  the  principal  among  the  devices,  by  which, 

done  by  a  bold  paradox :  the  holder  it  appears,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  for  the  disciple  to  be  persuaded,  or  to  suffer 
himself  so  much  as  to  entertain  the  suspicion,  that,  without 
■ome  sufficient  reason  at  bottom,  so  great  a  master  would 
bave  given  utterance  to  it. 

In  the  eye  of  the  man  of  law  (not  to  speak  at  present  of 
the  priest),  whether  an  act  be  right  or  wrong,  is  a  question 
that  depends  never  on  the  act  itself,  but  always  on  the 
^tiality  of  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  practised. 

Practised  by  a  "  bishop," '  that  bishop  being  a  papist, 
"  subornation  of  perjury"  was  a  bad  thing :  no  piety  in  it : 
sheer  **  wickedness,"  and  nothing  else.*  On  this  occasion,  a 
system  of  contrivance  is  reported,  by  which, — when  a  clerk 
(meaning  here  by  a  clerk,  perhaps  a  clergyman  only,  per- 
haps any  man  who  could  read)  when  a  clerk  had  in  a  capital 
crime  been  defendant, — if,  in  that  character,  he  had  been  con- 
Ticted  by  a  lay  jury,  he  used  to  be  saved  from  punishment: 
die  contrivance  consisting  in  making  him  pass  through  the 
formality  of  a  sort  of  new  trials  in  which  the  bishop  sat  as 
judge ;  the  jury  being,  as  Judge  and  Reporter  Hobart  re- 
presents it,  ^'compounded  of  clerks  and  laymen;" or,  as 
Blackstone,  referring  to  Hobart,  finds  it  more  convenient  to 
misrepresent  it,  "  composed  of  twelve  clerks." 

On  every  ^uch  occasion  (to  take  the  account  of  the  matter 
from  Blackstone)  might  be  seen  ''a  vast  complication  of 
perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury,  in  this  solemn  farce** 
^so  he  calls  it)  **  of  a  mock  trial :  the  witnesses,  the  compur- 
gators" (twelve  of  them)  '*  and  the  jury,  being  all  of  them 
partakers  in  the  guilt:  the  delinquent  party  also,  though 
convicted  before  on  the  clearest  evidence,  and  conscious  ot 
his  own  offence,  yet  was  permitted,  and  almost  compelled^  to 
swear  himself  not  guilty:  nor"  (adds  he)  ''was  the  good  bishop 
himself,"  {good  being  the  epithet  applied  to  this  papist  to  make 
Che  sarcasm  the  more  caustic) ;  **  the  good  bishop  himself, 
under  whose  countenance  this  scene  of  wickedness  was 
daily  transacted,  by  any  means  exempt  from  a  share  in  it." 

Against  this  "  perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury"  lest  our 
indignation  should  not  be  strong  enough,  the  learned  com- 

*  Blackfltooe,  ir.  360. 
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under  the  fee-gathering  system,  judges, — ^the 
authors  of  unwritten  law  in  both  its  branches, 
the  main,  or  substantive  branch,  and  the  ad- 

meDtator  sets  out  with  iDforming  us,  that  '*  in  the  begiDDins 
of  the  (then)  last  century  it  was  remarked  on  with  mucn 
indignation  by  a  learned  judge/'  viz.  judge  Hobart,  whoM 
reports  constitute  the  authority  to  which  he  refers.* 

On  this  occasion,  the  learned  judge,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged,— without  any  apparent  scruple,  reserve,  or  affected 
delicacy,  such  as,  in  this  age  of  refinement,  a  non-lawyer, 
an  unlicensed  person  at  least,  might  be  expected  to  observe,— 
speaks  out  and  calls  things  by  their  names.  "  Theperjoriei 
indeed''  (quoth  he)  **  were  sundry :  one  in  the  witnesses  and 
compurgators ;  another  in  the  jury,  compounded  of  clerks 
and  laymen ;  and  of  the  third,  the  judge  himself  was  not 
clear,  all  turning  the  solemn  trial  of  truth  by  oath,  into  a 
ceremonious  and  formal  lie." 

As  to  the  ceremony  of  riding  off  on  the  backs  of  twelve 
compurgators ;  in  civil  cases,  to  a  great  extent,  under  the 
learned  judge's  own  sort  of  law,  it  then  was,  and  still  if, 
law  at  this  day.f  It  might  be  brought  into  exercise  any 
day,  and  would  be  every  day,  but  for  a  more  modern  quirk 
by  which  the  original  quirk  is  evaded. 
.  A^  to  the  ''  ceremonious  and  formal  lie,"  it  is  no  other 
than  that  which,  under  his  own  sort  of  law,  is  pronounced,  u 
often  as,  among  the  reverend  Dr.  Paley's  "  twelve  meo 
taken  by  lot  out  of  a  promiscuous  multitude,"^  any  diftr- 
ence  of  opinion  has  place :  and  this  in  virtue  of  the  torture 
applied  with  the  knowledge  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
judge,  but  without  the  need  of  any  work  and  labour  done  bj 
the  reverend  artificer,  in  the  suborn ative  line,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  existence  to  the  lie :  not  to  speak  of  the  cases,  ia 
which, — the  perjury  (when  committed)  being  of  the  piotisioxi 
recommended  under  that  name  by  Blackstone, — the  learned 
judge,  ambitious  of  taking  his  share  in  the  praise  of  pi^?* 
makes  special  application  of  that "  countenance,"  which,  had 
the  judicatory  been  of  the  spiritual  law,  instead  of  the  com- 
mon law,  class,  would  have  made  the  scene  of  perjury  and 
subornation  a  scene  of  wickedness,  and  himself,  in  the 
bitter  sense  of  the  word  good,  a  "  good"  judg^. 

•  Hob.  289.  291. 
t  Wager  of  Law. 
Z  Paley,  11,  263. 
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jective  branch,  or  system  of  procedure,— Kave,  * 
with  so  disastrous  a  success,  pursued  the  ends, 
the  real  ends,  under  the  fee-gathering  system 
the  only  ends,  of  judicature.  It  is  by  the  license 
granted  to  mendacity  on  both  sides  of  tlie  cause, 
that  judges  have  given  encouragement  and  birth 
to  their  best  customers,  the  maid  Jidt  suitors. 
It  is  by  means  of  the  vain  and  pernicious  cere- 
mony of  an  oath,  that  they  have  been  enabled 
to  g^*ant  and  vend  the  mendacity-license.     The 

Eunishment  due  to  testimonial  mendacity  has 
een  artfully  attached,  not  to  testimonial  men- 
dacity, but  to  perjury  :  not  to  testimonial  men- 
dacity in  all  cases  without  distinction,  but  to 
testimonial  mendacity  in  such  cases  and  such 
cases  alone,  in  which  mendacity  has  by  their 
authority  been  converted  into  perj  ury :  which 
conversion  cannot  be  effected  without  the  pre- 
vious ceremony  of  an  oath  ;  of  which  ceremony 
they  have,  at  pleasure,  caused,  or  forborne  to 
cause,  the  performance  :  and,  when  the  religious 
ceremony  has  been  withheld,  they  have  not 
only  exempted  the  offence  from  punishment, 
but,  by  exempting  it  from  punishment,  they 
have  exempted  it  from  infamy  also. 

2.  The  ceremony  having  acquired  a  technical 
denomination,   that  of  an  oath^ — a  substantive 

A8  to  the  "  complication*^  with  which  the  mode  employed 
en  this  occasion  by  these  ecclesiastical  judges,  for  the  giving 
impunity  to  criminals,  appears  so  justly  chargeable;  it  must 
l>e  imputed  to  a  comparative  deficiency  in  respect  of  those 
^isbciated  endowments  of  genius  and  courage,  which,  with 
•uch  brilliant  success,  have  been  displayed  by  their  lay 
l>rethren  of  the  trade:  by  so  simple  an  invention  as  that  of  a 
flaw  in  the  indictment,  all  this  "  complication**  might  have 
been  saved. 
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lyfaich  is  understood  to  have  for  its  masi<mir 
jugalt  the  verb  to  stuear ;  religionists  ot  difierent 
descriptioos,  (in  particular  those  called  Quakers), 
have,  by  a  principle  of  religion,  b^en  prevented 
from  taking  a  part  in  it.  The  consequence  has 
been  a  license,  inter  alia,  to  commit,  to  the  pre- 
judice as  well  of  Quakers  as  of  all  other  per- 
sons, every  imaginable  crime,  of  which,  in  what- 
sk>ever  number,  Quakers,  and  they  alone,  shall 
have  been  percipient  .witnesses. 

From  the  class  of  wrongs  called  civil,  the 
license  has,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  in  case 
of  a  Quaker  witness,  been  withdrawn  :  viz.  by 
substituting  to  the  words  oath  and  swear,  the 
words  affirmation  and  solemnly  affirm :  but  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  class  of  wrongs  called 
criminal  (to  which  class  belong  those  which  are 
of  the  deepest  die)  the  license  continues  to  ope- 
rate with  unabated  force  and  efficacy, 

3.  The  last  which  shall  be  here  mentioned  (tf 
the  wounds  inflicted  upon  justice  by  this  dis- 
astrous ceremony,  is  one,  of  which,  on  the  present 
occasion,  a  short  hint  is  all  that  can  be  afforded. 

Of  the  mischief  done  to  justice  by  the  door 
so  inconsistently  shut  against  evidence  from 
the  niost  satisfactory  source,  viz.  confessional 
evidence,  if  presented  in  the  best  $hape;  while, 
to  evidence  from  the  same  source,  on  condition 
of  its  being  presented  in  some  less  trustworthy 
shape,  the  same  door  is  left  wide  open ;  mention 
will  be  made  in  the  sequel.*  To  an  exclusion 
thus  prejudicial  to  justice,  it  seems  as  if  the 
ceremony  of  an  oath,  with  the  prejudices  that 
cluster  round  it,  had  been  in  some  degree  nc- 

*  See  Book  IX.  Exclusion. 
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cessary.  That  sacred  regard  for  the  ceremony 
erf  an  oath, — that  awful  sense  which,  if  it  ever 
tvas  alive,  is  seen  to  be  so  effectually  dead,  in 
judges  and  jurymen — has  been  supposed  to  be 
essentially  and  tremblingly  alive  in  robbers, 
murderers,  and  incendiaries.  If  (what  is  not 
endurable) '  a  man  of  any  of  these  descriptions 
were,  on  his  trial,  to  be-  subjected  to  examina- 
tion, as  well  as  his  accomplice  on  whose  testi- 
mony he  is  about  to  be  convicted  ;  the  oath  so 
F^^larly  tendered  to  the  one  must  not  be  ten- 
^Jered  to  the  other ;  for  it  would  be  a  snare  laid 
to  his  conscience  :  and  thus  it  is,  that,  not  being 
to  be  interrogated  upon  oath,  he  is  not  to  be  in- 
terrogated at  all. 

Note,  that,  to  one  who  is  really  innocent, 
neither  oath  nor  question  can  be  a  snare.  It  is 
emly  on  the  supposition  of  his  being  the  robber, 
the  murderer,  or  the  incendiary,  which  he  is 
supposed  to  be,  that  his  conscience  can  be 
afflicted  with  the  qualms  supposed  to  be  infused 
Into  it  by  that  ceremony,  which  is  trampled  upon 
even  to  ostentation  by  jurymen  and  judges. 

In  compelling  a  man,  in  the  character  of  an 
extraneous  witness,  to  declare  what  he  knows 
touching  a  transaction  in  which  he  has  no  pe- 
ouniary,  or  other  reputedly  considerable,  in- 
terest; and,  on  the  occasion  of  such  a  declaration 
to  such  an  effect,  to  join  in  the  ceremony  of  an 
oath ;  the  man  of  law,  the  English  lawyer  for 
example,  finds  not  the  smallest  diflBculty.  In 
compelling  a  man,  in  the  character  of  a  party — 
n  the  character  of  a  defendant — always  with  the 
lame  ceremony,  to  make  a  declaration,  in  con- 
equence  of  which  (if  true)  he  may  find  himself 
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divested  of  the  possession  'of  an  estate  to  any 
magnitude,  the  property  of  which,  till  the  ques- 
tioti  had  thus  been  put  to  him,  he  had  conceived 
no  apprehension  of  not  carrying  with  him  into  his 
grave ;  the  man  of  law,  and  again  the  English 
lawyer,  finds  as  little  diflSculty. 

But  now  comes  another  case :    the  defendant 
is  under  prosecution  for  a  crime,  for  which,  if 
convicted,  he  will  be  punished  with  death.   Now 
then,  shall  a  man  thus  circumstanced  be  put  to 
his  oath?      Forbid   it  religion!    forbid  it  hu- 
manity !    What !   subject  him  to  a  temptation, 
under  which  it  is  not  possible  he  should  not 
sink  \  force  him,  and  at  such  a  time,  to  commit 
perjury!    His  body  is  to  be  sent  to  the  worms: 
and,  before  it  has  time  to  reach  them,  is  his 
soul  to  be  consigned   into  the  hands  of  the 
devil, — of  the  devil,   at  whose  instigation  the 
crime,  if  committed,  was  committed,— his  soul 
to  be  consigned  over  to  the  devil,  to  be  plunged 
immediately  into  hell ! 

Whence  comes  all  this  tenderness,  this  deli- 
cacy, this  difficulty  ?  It  arises  principally,  if 
not  entirely,  out  of  the  oath.  Take  the  man 
out  of  the  court  of  justice;  out  of  that  place, 
where  everything  that  passes,  passes  in  the  face 
of  day ;  where, — either  by  threats,  promises,  or 
other  undue  influence — by  threats  of  severity, 
by  promises  of  mercy  or  positive  reward— the 
idea  of  seducing  his  testimony  from  the  line  of 
truth  is  hopeless  and  without  example ;— take 
him  into  a  forest,  or  a  dungeon,  into  a  recess  of 
any  kind,  into  which  no  third  eye  can  pene- 
trate ;  in  this  case,  whatever  he  may  have  been 
made  to  say,   though  to  his  own  indubitable 
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ccmdemnation,  is  unexceptionable  evidence. 
Why  ?  because,  in  that  case,  there  is  no  oath, 
no  perjury :  if  his  body  goes  to  the  worms,  and 
his  soul  to  the  place  of  endless  torment,  it  is 
for  whatever  he  has  done  ;  it  is  not  for  what  he 
has  thus  said ;  it  is  not  for  the  perjury. 

But  the  mischief,  and  the  difficulty,  the  in- 
consistency, end  not  here.  Not  only  when 
life  may  be  saved  by  perjury,  may  not  the 
temptation  be  too  great  ?  May  it  not  also  be 
too  great,  when  liberty,  reputation,  property,  the 
great  bulk  of  a  large  property,  may  at  this  price 
be  saved  ?  and  so  down  to  a  fine  of  five  shillings  ? 
Would  not  this  too  be  laying  a  snare  for  men  s 
consciences  ?  Was  not  this  the  cruelty  prac- 
tised by  the  wicked  judges  of  the  star-chamber? 
Could  it  be  proved  that  a  judge  of  the  star- 
chamber  ever  folded  a  piece  of  paper  in  three 
folds — would  not  the  wretch  who  should  pre- 
sume, at  this  time  of  day,  to  fold  a  piece  of 
paper  in  three  folds,  deserve  to  be  held  in  ex- 
ecration by  all  posterity? 

Thus  it  is,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  defendant,  you 
must  not  have  the  security,  the  supposed  se- 
curity, that  an  oath  would  give :  and,  because 
you  must  not  have  the  sham,  the  hollow,  se- 
curity that  this  ceremony  could  give,  you  must 
not  in  this  same  case  have  the  real,  the  sub- 
stantial, security  that  punishment  would  give : 
punishment  applied  to  mendacity  in  this,  as  in 
any  other  case.* 

•  What  then  ?  it  may  be  asked :  by  threatening  a  man 
irith  inferior  punishment  in  case  of  mendacity,  would  you 
expect  to  see  him,  by  veracity,  subject  himself  to  superior 
piliii8hinent?T By  threatening  him  eventually  with.punish- 
Qent  short  of  death,  would  you  expect  to  see  him  subject 
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It  was  simply  in  the  character  of  a  security 
for  veracity,  and  in  respect  of  its  inefficiency 
and  inaptitude  in  that  character,  that  the  cere- 
mony of  an  oath  fell  to  be  considered  here. 
Its  efficiency,  its  unhappy  efficiency,  in  a  very 
different  character,  that  of  an  instrument  of 
tyranny  and  unprobity,  by  serving  to  bind  men 
to  the  performance  of  engagements  fraught 
with  the  most  pernicious  consequences  to  them- 
selves and  others,  belongs  not  directly  to  the 
present  purpose.  The  purposes  to  which  it 
nas  thus  been  applied,  belr  ng  not  the  less  to 
the  list  of  the  objections  to  the  use  of  it :  but, 
not  being  directly  applicable  to  tlie  purpose  in 
hand,  to  mention  them  pro  memorid  may  in  this 
place  be  sufficient. 

Suppose  but  an  atom  of  punishment  attached 
to  the  profanation  on  its  own  account  merely — 
on  its  own  account  merely,  and,  if  that  be  the 
ease,  inseparably  attached  to  it ;  so  far  as  that 
supposition  extends,  so  far  the  institution  of 
ah  oath  is  mischievous,  and  purely  mischievous. 

himself  for  a  certainty  to  the  very  punishment  of  death? 
No,  surely  :  nor  in  that  case  is  it  necessary  to  subject  a  man, 
in  case  of  mendacity,  to  any  separate,  independent  punish- 
ment. Undetected,  it  cannot  be  punished  in  any  case :  de- 
tected, it  will  in  generarsubject  him  to  the  proper  punishment: 
to  the  very  punishment,  from  which,  by  that  fresh  crime, 
the  natural  consequence  of  every  former  crime,  he  struggled 
to  escape  from  it. 

Not  that,  even  in  this  case,  punishment  as  for  mendacity 
would  be  necessarily  without  its  use:  for  a  man  who  is 
innocent  has  everything  to  lose  by  mendacity,  nothing  to 
gain  by  it :  and  it  may  happen  that,  though  the  former  crime 
which  he  has  committed  may  not  be  susceptible  of  sufficient 
proof,  yet  among  the  lies  which  he  has  uttered,  in  his  en- 
deavours to  escape  from  the  imputation  of  such  his  former 
crime,  there  may  be  this  or  that  one  so  ill-contrived  as  to  be 
susceptible  of  the  clearest  refutation. 
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It  gives  to  man,  weak,  frail,  sinful,  wicked  man — 
it  gives  to  man  pro  taiito  (so  he  be  but  clothed 
in  temporal  authority)  the  command,  the  ab- 
solute command,  over  a  proportionable  part  of 
God"s  power — applicable  to  the  worst,  as  easily 
as  to  the  best  of  purposes.  It  makes  man  the 
master,  God  his  servant :  and  not  his  servant 
only,  but  his  slave  :  his  slave  bound  to  a  de- 
gree of  unerring  obedience,  such  as  no  human 
master  ever  received,  or  could  have  received, 
from  any  slave. 

Attach  to  the  ceremony,  and  thence  to  the 
profanation  of  it,  but  the  smallest  particle  of 
punishment,  and  that  particle  inseparable;  then 
has  every  man  a  sure  recipe  for  binding  him- 
self, and  any  such  other  man  as  the  influence 
of  a  moment  can  put  into  his  power  for  this 
purpose,— for  binding  them,  with  a  force  pro- 
portioned to  the  quantum  of  this  particle,  to 
the  commission  of  all  imaginable  crimes:  then 
has  man,  by  grant  from  God  himself,  a  power 
over  God,  applicable  at  any  time  to  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  God  himself  into  an  accom- 
plice of  ail  those  crimes. 

Let  this  be  the  supposition  built  upon,  then 
would  Jephthah,  by  the  amount  of  this  insepa- 
rable particle, — then  would  Jephthah,  had  he 
spared  his  daughter,  been  punished  by  God's 
power:  punished,  not  for  the  taking  of  the  rash 
vow,  but  for  the  breaking  of  it. 

Then  would  the  assassin  of  Henry  IV.,  (pun- 
ished, or  not  punished  for  making  the  attempt), 
have  been  punished,  and  by  divine  vengeance, 
had  he  refrained  from  making  it. 

Assassination,  assassination  through  motives 
of  piety,  is  the  natural, — in  case  of  consistency 
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the  necessary,  and  as  history  testifies,  the  too 
frequent, — fru  it  of  the  popular  persuasion  relative 
to  the  nature  and  effect  of  oaths. 

It  was  in  the  earliest  stages  of  society — in 
those  stages  at  which  the  powers  of  the  human 
understanding  were  at  the  weakest — that  this, 
together  with  so  many  other  articles  in  the  list* 
of  supernatural  securities,  or  substitutes  for 
testimonial  veracity,  took  their  rise.  Ordeals,. 
in  all  their  forms :  trials  by  battle :  trials  with-* 
out  evidence  (understand  human  evidence): 
trials  by  supernatural,  to  the  exclusion  of  human, 
evidence:  trials  by  evidence  secured  against 
mendacity  by  supernatural  means — by  the  ce- 
remony of  an  oath. 

.  As  the  powers  of  the  human  understanding 
gain  strength,  invigorated  by  nourishment  and' 
exercise, — the  natural  securities  rise  in  value,  the 
supernatural,  understood  to  be  what  they  are, 
drop,  otie  after  another,  off  the  stage.  First 
went  ordeal :  then  went  duel :  after  that,  went, 
under  the  name  of  the  wager  of  law,  the  ceremony 
of  an  oath  in  its  pure  state,  unpropped  by  that 
support  which  this  inefficient  security  receives 
at  present  from  those  efficient  ones  which  are 
still  clogged  with  it :  by  and  bye,  its  rottenness 
standing  confessed,  it  will  perish  off  the  human 
stage:  and  this  last  of  the  train  of  supernatural 
powers,  ultima  ccelicolumy  will  be  gathered,  with 
Astrea,  into  its  native  skies. 

The  lights,  which  at  that  time  of  day  were 
sought  for  in  vain  from  supernatural  interference, 
are  now  collected  and  applied,  by  a. watchful 
attention  to  the  probative  force  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  a  skilful  application  of  the  scru- 
tinising force  of  cross-examination. 
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Section  IV. — How  to  adapt  the  ceremony^  if 

employed f  to  its  puiyoses. 

Objectionable  as  the  ceremony  of  an  oath^ 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  security  for  the 
trustworthiness  of  testimony,  has  appeared  to 
us  to  be ;  still,  if  it  is  to  be  applied  to  that  pur- 

Eose,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
now  in  what  way  the  little  efficiency  which  it 
possesses  may  be  made  as  great  as  possible. 

An  oath  acts  in  three  ways :  it  carries  with 
it  the  operation  of  three  different  sanctions. 
Of  the  religious  sanction,  from  its  nature  and 
essence ;  of  the  legal  sanction,  whenever  punish- 
ment has  been  attached  to  the  profanation  of 
the  ceremony,  as  such ;  of  the  moral  or  popu- 
•  lar  sanction,  because  that  which  points  the 
force  of  the  legal  sanction  upon  any  object, 
generally  points  at  the  same  time  the  force  of 
the  moral  sanction,  and  brings  to  bear  the 
punishment  issuing  from  that  source,  also. 

Suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  three  different 
sanctions  concerned,  will  be  the  arrangements 
calculated  to  raise  to  its  maximum  the  salutary 
agency  of  the  ceremony,  as  applied  to  tlie  pur- 
pose in  hand.  The  practical  utility  of  intro- 
ducing into  practice  this  or  that  particular 
arrangement  on  the  occasion  in  question,  will 
depend  so  much  upon  the  state  of  public 
opniion  in  each  respective  country — upon  the 
prejudices,  and  humburs,  and  caprices,  of  the 
people  and  their  rulers, — that  the  hints  which 
follow  on  the  subject  cannot  be  adapted  to  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  illustration.  For 
that  purpose,  a  concise  (and  as  it  were)  short^ 
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baud  mention  of  them  will  be  sufficient,  with- 
out attempting  to  enter  into  details,  distinc- 
tions, modifications,  or  justifications. 

I.  Arrangements  for  adapting  the  ceremony 
of  the  oath  to  the  purpose  of  pointing  the  force 
of  the  religious  sanction. 

1.  Form  of  words,  appropriate  and  impres- 
sive.* 

2.  Different  forms  of  words,  rising  one  above 
another  in  solemnity  and  impressiveness ;  partly 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion, 
as  measured  by  the  mischievoustiess  of  the 
offence,  according  to  the  modifications  above 


*  To  show  how  much  in  this  case  may  depend  on  fona, 
when  in  substance  the  ceremony  is  the  same ;  I  have  heard  at 
different  times  many  more  instances  than  I  can  recollect  of 
the  importance  attached  to  particular  forms  among  sea- 
faring men  and  other  individuals  belonging  to  the  nnleO^ 
tered  classes :  forms  not  established,  but  cast  by  chance  is 
each  man's  particular  imagination.  Say,  you  wish  your 
tongue  may  rot  off — say,  you  wish  your  eyes  may  drop  oui 
of  your  head  this  moment, — if  you  ever  saw  any  such  ttifng. 
By  an  adjuration  in  some  such  form,  or  varying  from  it  by 
some  whimsical  embroidery  which  I  have  now  forgotten,  aod 
which,  if  remembered,  it  might  perhaps  not  be  decent  to 
repeat,  has  a  man  been  made  to  bring  out  some  truth,  which, 
till  then,  he  had  masked  by  a  profusion  of  false  protestatioos, 
uttered  without  scruple;  and  which  could  not  have  been 
extracted  from  him  by  all  the  force  that  could  have  beea 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Unfortunately,  illustration  is  the  only  purpose  that  can  be 
answered  by  this  observation.  The  comparative  impressive- 
ness of  each  such  formulary  depending  upon  the  inscrutable 
texture  of  individual  idiosyncrasy,  it  can  never  be  applied  to 
any  judicial  purpose;  unless  possibly  at  the  suggestion  of  & 
party,  apprised  by  habitual  intercourse  of  his  adversary*! 
state  of  mind  in  this  respect:  in  which  case,  however,  it 
would  always  be  to  be  added  (since  it  could  never  on  saffi" 
cient  assurance  be  substituted)  to  the  regular  oath. 
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exhibited  ;  partly  according  to  the  apprehension 
of  falsehood,  excited  by  the  individual  circum- 
stances of  the  case  in  the  bosom  of  the  judge.* 

3.  On  occasions  of  superior  importance,  atti- 
tudes and  gestures  directed  tot  he  same  end: 
lifting  up  the  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  t  &c. 

4.  Appropriate  graphical  exhibitions,  consti- 
tuting in  this  view  a  regular  part  of  the  furni- 
ture of  every  court  of  justice.  Copy,  in  painting 
or  engraving,  of  the  death  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira  (capitally  punished  on  the  spot  by  divine 
justice,  for  mendacious  testimony  of  the  self- 

*  With  a  view  to  solemnity  and  impressiveness,  the  choice 
of  a  formulary  is  matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  It  is  ex- 
posed to  this  dilemma.  Employ  the  same  form  on  all 
occasions,  the  most  trifling  as  well  as  the  most  important, — 
applied  to  the  most  important,  it  fails  of  being  so  impressive 
as  it  might  be ;  or  else,  when  applied  to  the  least  important, 
it  sounds  bombast  and  ridiculous.  Employ  divers  forms, 
rising  one  above  another  in  impressiveness, — then  comes 
another  danger :  on  the  occasions  on  which  any  form  short 
of  the  most  impressive  is  employed,  the  witness,  knowing 
that  there  is  another  which  is  regarded  as  more  efficacious, 
may  conceive  lightly  of  that  which,  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, is  tendered  to  him,  and  regard  it  as  wanting  in  some 
particular  which  is  necessary  to  endow  it  with  a  completely 
binding  force. 

The  only  effectual  remedy  would  be,  not  to  employ  the 
ceremony  at  all,  or,  if  at  all,  only  on  the  most  important 
occasions. 

The  following  might  be  two  of  the  gradations  : — 

The  evidence  I  5  ^^  about  to  give,  shall  be?   j^        ,,   j, 

\       have  been  givmg,  is       3 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

If,  in  any  part  of  the  testimony  I    \  **^^^  ^^f  ,&^^\°^'  \    I 
^  ^  ^  "^       J  am  about  to  give,  > 

knowingly  utter  anything  that  is  false,  or  in  any  respect 

conceal,  disguise,  or  misrepresent  the  truth,  I  acknoSvledge 

myself  to  be  deserving  of  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God,  and  of 

the  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  all  mankind. 

t  Scotch  covenanter's  oath. 
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investitive  or  self-exonerative  kind),  a  subject 
treated  by  Raphael  in  one  of  his  cartoons. 
Over  the  picture  or  print,  explanations  and 
applications,  in  characters  legible  to  all  spec- 
tators. 

5.  Other  appropriate  exhortations  and  ob* 
servations  taken  from  scripture. 

6.  The  oath  administered,  not  by  a  lay-officer 
of  the  court,  but  by  a  minister  of  the  esta- 
blished religion.*     On  extraordinary  occasions, 

^  On  the  around  of  English  law, — if  the  faculties  possessed 
by  ecclesiastical  functionaries  were  not,  by  a  sort  of  mutual 
(though  tacit)  understanding,  set  down  among  the  sorts  of 
talents  better  kept  under  the  napkin  than  drawn  out  for  use,— 
the  application  might  be  made  of  this  principle  in  a  variety 
of  obvious  instances : — 

1.  In  a  bench  of  justices  of  the  peace,  sitting  in  geneisl 
sessions,  it  seldom  happens  but  that  one  or  more  clergymei 
are  spontaneously  present.  In  this  case,  the  prmciple 
might  be  applied,  without  the  smallest  additional  trouble  or 
expense. 

2.  At  the  assizes,  it  scarcely  ever  happens  bat  that  one 
or  more  of  the  neighbouring  clergy  are  present,  drawn  bf 
curiosity  or  business. 

3.  At  the  Oid  Bailey,  in  the  intervals  of  meals,  might  not 
the  Lord  Mayor's  chaplain  be  as  suitably  and  profitably 
employed  in  this  line  of  serious  service,  as  in  sa3ring  grace 
before  and  after  meat  at  the  Mansion  House?  As  a  simple 
spectator,  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate  is  often  present. 

4.  In  Westminster  Hall,  of  the  five  chiefs,  three  are  com- 
monly members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  that  charac- 
ter give  title  (if  not  occupation)  each  of  them  to  a  certain 
number  of  chaplains.  Might  not  these,  with  or  without  the 
assistance  of  other  such  labourers  in  the  sacred  vineyard, 
suffice  amongst  them  for  the  discharge  of  a  function  so  well 
assorted  to  their  other  functions  ?  At  whatever  price  the 
labour  was  estimated,  the  chief  judge  of  the  chief  court  of 
equity  has  in  his  hands  assets  singularly  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  affording  it  its  reward. 

5.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Speaker  has  a  chajdaia, 
whose  duty  consists  in  offering  up  prayers  and  thankagir- 
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(the  witness  professing  a  religion  other  than  the 

established) — power  to  tlie  judge   to  calJ    in 

the  assistance  of  a  minister  of  the  witness's 

own  religion,  for  the  purpose.     On  occasions  of  , 

extraordinary  importance,  prayer  by  tlie  mini-  J 

ster,  short  but  appropriate.  t 

II.  Arrangements  for  adapting  the  ceremony, 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  to  the  purpose  of 
pointing  the  force  of  the  political  sanction. 

1.  In  front  of  the  station  of  the  witness,  as  he 
stands  up  to  deliver  his  evidence, — a  table,  in 
characters  large  enough  to  be  read  from  every  part 
of  the  court,  stating  the  punislunent  for  perjury, 
according  to  its  various  gradations.  While  the 
witness  is  pronouncing  the  oath,  an  officer  of  the 
court,  with  a  wand,  points  to  the  particular  mo- 
dification of  punishment  attached  to  the  parti- 
cular modification  of  perjury,  which  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  would,  in  case  of  menda- 
city, be  incurred.* 

ings,  which,  happily  for  his  congregation,  they  are  not 
obliged  to  join  in.  Mi^ht  not  his  time  be  employed  to  rather 
more  advantage,  in  giving  solemnity  to  the  oaths  admini- 
•tered  to  witnesses  before  committees? 

6.  In  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  for  the  greater 
adrancement  of  piety  and  religion,  are  contained  (as  every- 
body knows)  in  so  inconsiderablu  number,  dignities  and 
other  benefices,  composed  of  reward  altogether  pure  from 
service.  Would  the  rewRrd  be  less  profitably  bestowed,  if 
service,  in  this  or  some  other  shape,  were  attached  to  it? 

Among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  in  the  county  courts,  (at  that 
time  competent,  as  ihey  should  never  bave  ceased  to  be,  to 
all  sorts  of  causes),  the  minister  of  justice  never  sat  without 
the  minister  of  religion  at  his  elbow. 

*  The  institution  of  binding  a  man  to  his  good  behaviour, 
by  obliging  him  (in  the  language  of  English  law)  to  enter  into 
a  recdgnizance,  bears,  in  one  respect,  an  analogy  to  thJB  ar- 
rangement. Considered  on  the  mere  fooling  of  a  contract, 
VOL.  I.  2d 
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2 .  On  extraordinary  occasions,  (for  example, 
when  the  temptation  or  the  proneness  to  men- 
dacity is  apprehended  to  be  particularly  great, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cause  important),  a 
curtain  draws  up,  and  discovers  a  graphical 
exhibition,  representing  a  convict  suflFering 
the  characteristic  punishment  for  perjury, 
whatsoever  it  be.  The  officer,  with  his  wand, 
directs  the  attention  of  the  ^witness  to  it,  as 
above. 

III.  Arrangements  for  adapting  the  cere- 
mony to  the  purpose  of  pointing  the  force  of 
the  moral  sanction. 

1 .  In  the  wording  of  the  oath,  express  and 
distinct  reference  made  to  the  punishment  frofB 
this  source,  as  well  as  from  the  religious.  In  the 
event  of  mendacity,  the  witness  recognizes  him- 
self as  about  to  incur,  and  as^'meriting  to  incur; 
the  contempt,  or  (according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case)  the  abhorrence,  of  all  good  men.* 

an  engagement,  an  agreement,— so  far  as  the  cognizor  hioidf 
is  concerned,  and  without  adverting  to  the  persons  joioiBg 
-with  him  in  the  obligation  in  the  character  of  sureties,  the 
operation  is  useless  and  nugatory  :  to  what  end  employ  the 
compulsive  force  of  law,  to  engage  a  roan  to  consent  to  sob- 
mit  to  an  eventual  obligation,  which  it  would  be  just  as  eaij 
to  impose  upon  him  without  such  forced  consent,  as  within 
The  only  real  use  of  the  instrument  is  to  fix  the  penal  sum 
which,  on  the  deprecated  event  in  question,  a  man  will  have  to 
pay ;  and  to  notify  to  him  the  amount  of  it. 

•  A.  very  few  words  indeed,  well  chosen  and  wdl 
placed,  will  be  sufficient.  There  is  no  sort  of  incompati- 
bility between  the  one  object  and  the  other.  Among  m^ 
not  under  the  influence  of  religion,  an  oath  bearing  reference 
to  religion  and  nothing  else,  is  in  danger  of  losing  the  whole, 
or  a  great  part,  of  that  respect,  which  might  be  secured  to 
it  by  a  prudent  attention  to  their  opinions.     All  men  wqH 
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2.  In  case  of  suspicion  of  falsehood  (whether 
arising  from  extraneous  contradiction,  from  self- 
contradiction,  from  inconsistency,  or  improba^ 
bility),  but  without  ground  sufficient  for  prose- 
cution ;  the  publication  of  this  particular  part  of 
the  evidence  in  the  newspapers,  authorized, 
encouraged,  or  ordered,  by  the  judge :  warning 
given  of  this  arrangement  to  the  witness  at  the 
time.  Concerning  the  publicity  to  be  given  to 
judicial  examination  in  general,  see  a  subsequent 
chapter  of  this  book.* 

3.  To  this  head  may  likewise  "be  referred  the 
several  arrangements  exhibited  under  the  two 
former  heads.  Whatever  discourses  and  exhi- 
bitions are  addressed  in  this  way  to  the  wit- 
ness, make  their  way  at  the  same*  time  to  the 
public  at  large,  and  through  that  channel 
(circuitous  as  it  is)  are  reverberated  upon  him 
with  augmented  force. 

Preach  to  the  eye,  if  you  would  preach  with 
efficacy.  By  that  organ,  through  the  medium 
of  the  imagination,  the  judgment  of  the  bulk  of 
mankind  may  be  led  and  moulded  almost  at 
pleasure.  As  puppets  in  the  handof  the  showman, 
so  would  men  be  in  the  hand  of  the"  legislator, 
who,  to  the  science  proper  to  his  function,  should 

to  be  under  the  influence  of  religion-— therefore,  whether 
they  are  or  no,  we  ought  to  deal  with  them  as  if  they  were 
—is  a  most  deplorably  self-deceiving,  though  unhappily  but 
too  frequent,  logic.  But  deplorable  would  be  a  man's  own 
error — deplorable  the  misfortunes  of  his  subjects— if,  on  any 
practical  occasion,  any  such  assumption,  any  conceit  thus 
natched,  should  be  taken  up  by  him  in  the  capacity  of 
a  legislator,  and  acted  upon  as  a  ground  for  any  of  his 
measures. 
•  Chap.  10. 
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add  a  well-informed  attention  to  stage  effect. 
Unhappily,  among  the  abundantly  diversified- 
shapes  in  which  severity  has  displayed  itself  in 
penal  exhibitions,  scarce  the  faintest  trace  of 
ingenuity  is  any  where  to  be  found.  No  marks 
of  any  progress  ma.de  in  the  study  of  human 
nature :  no  sign  of  any  skill,  or  so  much  as 
thought,  displayed  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends.  Ends  are  scarce  so  much  as  looked  at. 
Blind  antipathy  is  the  spur  ;  blind  practice  the 
only  guide.  To  do  (though  it  be  to  fail)  as  others 
have  done  before  him,  is  each  man's  only  aim, 
is  each  man's  highest  praise. 

Next  (if  not  superior)  in  importance,  to  the 
study  of  augmenting  the  efficacy  of  the  cere- 
mony by  these  corroborative  circumstances  and 
accompaniments,  is  the  attention  not  to  spend 
its  force  upon  the  air — not  to  consume  it  upon 
inadequate  objects — nor  to  debilitate  it  and 
bring  it  into  contempt,  by  employing  it  upon 
occasions  in  which  its  utter  inefficacy  is  demon- 
strated by  experience  :  not  to  persevere  in  em- 
ploying it  in  the  character  of  a  security  for 
veracity,  in  cases  where  mendacity  is  the  con- 
stant and  notorious  result. 

The  following  are  such  further  rules,  as  may 
with  advantage  be  observed  in  the  wording  and 
administering  of  the  oath  : 

Rule  1 .  Let  the  words  of  the  oath  be  pronounced 
by  the  witness  himself;  not  simply  heard,  and 
tacitly  assented  to,  as  they  is.sue  from  the 
mouth  of  a  third  person — such  as  the  person  by 
whom  the  oath  is  said  to  be  administered. 

Reasons.  I.  A  ceremony — a  discourse — will 
naturally  appear  to  a  man  to  be  the  more  une- 
quivocally and  indisputably  his  own,  the  more 
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active  the  part  is  which  he  takes  in  it.  Whatever 
issues  out  of  a  man's  own  mouth,  will  naturally 
appear  to  him  to  be  more  completely  his  own, 
than  what  he  silently  hears  while  spoken  by 
another.  Silence,  says  the  proverb,  gives  con- 
sent :  true  :  but  not  so  clear  and  unequivocal  a 
consent  as  is  given  by  direct  speech.  Where 
the  inclination  is  reluctant,  nothing  more  in- 
ventive than  the  iraaginalion :  nothing  more 
flimsy  than  the  subterfuges  which  it  will  make 
or  catch  at.  I  did  not  hear  :  I  did  not  attend  ; 
I  did  not  comprehend  ;  no  excuses  too  weak  for 
a  man  to  pass  upon  himself,  howsoever  it  be 
with  others.  What  you  yourself  pronounced, 
you  cannot  but  have  heard  :  what  you  yoursetf 
pronounced,  you  cannot  but  have  attended  to  : 
what  you  yourself  pronounced,  you  cannot  but 
have  comprehended  :  it  being  that  sort  of  pro- 
position, which  a  man  cannot  fail  of  compre- 
hending, so  he  have  but  given  it  that  measure 
of  attention,  without  which  he  could  not  have 
pronounced  it.  Such  are  the  bars  which  the 
voice  of  conscience,  or  of  any  monitor  from  with- 
out, has  to  oppose  to  the  propensity  to  evasion 
in  the  case  of  audible  enunciation,  but  not  in  the 
case  of  silent  auditorship. 

2. — Any  denunciation  of  infamy,  though  it  be 
but  eventual  and  hypothetical,  is  reflected  upon 
a  man  in  a  more  forcible  manner,  when  the 
mouth  from  which  it  is  known  to  have  issued 
is  his  own.  "  Thy  own  mouth  condemneth 
thee,  not  I.*" — "  Out  of  thy  own  mouth  will  I 
judge  thee-t" 

t  Luke  xix,  22. 
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Rule  2. — In  the  words  which  the  witness 
pronounces,  the  verbs  and  pronouns  should  be 
in  the  first  person,  /  swear,  I  declare,  and  so 
forth. 

Reason. — This  feature  in  the  oath  is  neces- 
sary to  give  complete  fulfilment  to  the  intention 
expressed  in  the  rule  last  preceding ;  to  raise 
to  its  maximum  the  force  of  the  infliqted  in- 
famy ;  'to  raise  to  its  maximum  the  force  of  the 
impression  made  by  the  oath  upon  the  mind  qf 
him  who  takes  it. 

This  form,  though  not  only  the  most  appo- 
site but  the  most  natural,  is  not  however  so 
necessary  as  to  render  the  opposite  form  with- 
out example.  The  form,  in  which  the  judge- 
ment eventually  passed  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  vntness,  and  pronounc^  by  the  witness,  is 
expressed,  may  be  that  of  a  judgment  passed, 
upon  it,  not  by  himself,  but  by  others,  viz.  the 
authors  of  the  disposition  of  law,  by  which  the 
oath  is  instituted. 

Rule  3. — The  form  should  be  as  concise,  as 
is  consistent  with  the  preceding  rules. 

Reasons.  1 . — In  proportion  as  a  discourse  is 
drawn  into  length,  especially  if  without  mate- 
rial addition  to  the  ideas  conveyed  by  it,  the 
impression  made  by  it  is  weakened, 

2. — Where  witnesses  are  numerous,  (especi- 
ally where  the  time  allowed  for  the  examina- 
tion is  limited  and  scanty),  the  time  consumed 
in  this  way  may  be  a  material  object,  in  respect 
of  vexation,  expense  and  delay ;  and  at  any 
rate,  in  respect  of  the  time '  consumed  on  the 
part  of  the  judge. 
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Section  V. — Oaths,  how  applied  as  a  security 
for  the  trustworthiness  of  testimony,  under  past 
and  present  systems  of  law. 

Under  the  original  Roman  law,  the  ceremony 
of  an  oath  (as  already  mentioned*)  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  employed  in  general  on 
the  occasion,  nor  consequently  for  the  purpose, 
of  adding  to  the  securities  for  the  truth  of 
testimony.  Not  extending  in  general  to  what 
are  commonly  called  assertory  declarations,  it 
must  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  confined 
to  those  occasions  on  which  it  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of  a  promissory 
oath. 

At  one  period  or  other,  on  here  and  there  an 
occasion,  the  ceremony  does  indeed  appear  to 
have  been  employed  for  this  purpose.  But  if 
the  intention  was  really  sincere,  so  shallow  was 
the  conception,  so  clumsy  the  manipulation, 
that  the  interests  of  truth  seem  upon  the  whole 
rather  to  have  suffered  by  it,  than  to  have  been 
served. 

An  oath,  in  so  far  as  a  breach  of  the  engage- 
ment is  exposed  to  detection,  operates,  it  is 
true,  as  a  check  to  mendacity.  But,  if  the 
breach  of  it  is  entirely  covered  from  detection, 
it  operates,-T-in  here  and  there  a  mind  of 
more  than  common  delicacy,  as  a  check  to 
mendacity, — but  on  minds  of  vulgar  mould, 
rather  as  an  encouragement.  By  presenting  a 
colour  of  efficiency  to  a  check  which  in  reality 

"^  See  last  chapter,  section  3. 
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amounts  to  nothing,  it  furnishes  a  certificate  of 
veracity -to  any  liar  who  thinks  fit  to  apply  it 
to  that  use.  It  gives  him  credit  for  virtue 
which  he  does  not  possess  ;  secures  to  him  all 
the  profit  of  mendacity  without  any  pf  the 
risk ;  and  enables  him  to  combine  the  benefits  of 
mendacity  with  the  reputation  of  the  opposite 
virtue.  When,  by  the  tie  of  so  awful  a  sanc- 
tion, a  man  is  bound  to  the  observance  of  the 
laws  of  truth ;  can  you^  without  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  charity,  refuse  to  take  him  at  his 
word  ?  Such,  on  these  occasions,  is  the  joint 
cry  of  the  hypocrite  and  the  dupe. 

In  case  of  falsity,  the  testimony  given  by  a 
man  is  the  more  thoroughly  exposed  to  detec- 
tion,— in  the  first  place,  the  more  particular  and 
circumstantial  it  is  at  the  first  delivery ;  in  the 
next  place,  the  more  completely  it  is  subjected 
to  the  test  of  cross-examination.  Remove  this 
test,  you  already  grant  to  mendacity  a  sort  of 
half-license.  But  if,  instead  of  balling  upon  a 
man  for  particulars,  you  admit  of  a  declaration 
in  general  terms ;  nothing  is  more  easy,  more 
natural,  or  more  common,  than,  by  the  gene- 
rality of  those  terms,  to  render  the  license 
'  complete. 

Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  effect.  More  than 
one  cause  (speaking  of  psychological  causes) 
liiay  any  of  them  have  been  adequate  to  the 
production  of  it.  In  some  instances,  fraud: 
the  futility  of  the  remedy  being  understood  by 
the  hand  that  administered  it.  In  other  in- 
stances, honest  imbecility :  the  prescriber  being 
himself  a  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  his  own 
quack  medicine. 
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In  what,  if  in  any,  cases,  the  general  declara- 
tion has  been  substituted  to  particular  state- 
ment, such  as  would  naturally  be  extracted  by 
examination, — in  what  cases,  if  in  any,  super- 
added,— does  not  appear  clearly,  on  the  face  of 
such  reports  as  are  before  me.  What  seems 
probable  is,  that  the  reporter  himself  had  no 
clear  conception  of  the  difference :  what  seems 
equally  probable  is,  that  the  judges,  whose 
practice  he  has  in  view,  had  not  themselves 
any  clear  conception  of  the  difference.  Some- 
times the  one  course  may  have  been  pur- 
sued, sometimes  the  other,  according  to  the 
occasion,  and  the  object  (public  or  private, 
good  or  bad)  that  happened  to  have  been 
principally  in  view.  Substitution  would  be 
suggested  by  indolence  or  favour :  addition, 
by  despair  and  lassitude.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  judge  stands  in  the  predicament 
of  the  miser  Harpagon,  in  Moli^re ;  after 
searching  till  he  was  tired,  and  finding  nothing 
-on  the  supposed  thief — "  Rends  moi,"  says 
he,  "  sans  te  fouiller,  ce  que  tu  m'asvoi^." 

Among  the  Romanists,  the  following  present 
themselves  as  the  principal  instances  in  which 
this  sort  of  mock  security  appears  to  have  been 
employed. 

1.  TOiG  juramentum  e.rpurgatorium.  The  sort 
of  case  here  is  a  criminal  one.  The  pro- 
cess of  examination  must  have  been  already 
undergone  :  for  to  employ  it,  was  the  constant 
practice  in  these  cases.  The  evidence  thus 
extracted  was  found  insufficient :  it  was  so, 
even  with  the  addition  of  the  extraneous  evi- 
dence.    Had  an  oath  been  administered  before 
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the  examination  ?  then  to  what  use  repeat  it 
afterwards  ?  Had  no  oath  been  administered 
at  that  stage  ?  then  why  discard  it  at  a  time  at 
which  (if  at  any)  it  might  have  been  usefii^^ 
reserving  it  for  a  time  at  which  all  chance  of 
its  being  useful  was  at  an  end  ? 

2.  The  juramentum  suppletorium.    The  oase 
is  here  a  non-penal  one.     The  plaintiff,  .for 
example,  demands  a  debt.    The    extraneous 
evidence  he  produces  is  deemed  insufficiait. 
To  supply  the  deficiency,  he-  is  admitted  as 
witness  in  his  own  behalf :  but  on  what  ternui? 
Not  on  the  terms  of  submitting  to  examinaticHii 
like  an  extraneous  witness, — ^but  on  the  tenus 
of  repeating,  in  general  words,  what  in  general 
words  he  had  said  before.  Of  so  untrustwortby 
a  sort  is  the  testimony,  that,  so  long   as  aay 
other  is  to  be  had,  it  is  not  to  be  received  at 
all :  this  same  untrustworthy  evidence,  when 
it  is  received,  is  to  be  received  free  from  those 
essential  checks,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
most  trustworthy  witnesses,  are  deemed  indis- 
pensable. 

3.  The  oath  of  calumny :  placed  by  Bishop 
Halifax  at  the  l^ad  of  those  arrangements  the 
object  of  which  was  to  restrain  what  he  calls 
temerity  (he  should  have  §aid  malajides)  on 
the  part  of  litigants.  I  believe  my  cause  is 
a  good  one, — says'  the  suitor,  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant. To  a  suitor  by  whom  these  words 
have  been  pronounced,  what  judge  can  be  so 
uncharitable  as  to  impute  any  but  the  purest 
wishes  and  the  purest  motives?  By  these 
words,  as  surely  as  by  a  talisman,  everything 
that  savours  of  tementy  is  to  be 


What  grounds  have  you  for  looking  upon  your 
cause  to  be  a  good  one  ? — a  question  of  that  sort 
would  have  been  too  dangerous:  a  customer 
who  could  not  answer  it,  might  every  now  and 
then  be  driven  from  the  shof) :  the  officina 
justitice,  as  Blackstone  so  truly  calls  it. 

On  the  viva  voce  examination  of  a  witness, 
the  form  observed  in  English  procedure,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  trial  before  a  jury,  is  as  follows. 
An  officer  of  the  court,  having  put  into  the  hand 
of  the  witness  a  book  containing  the  Christian 
scriptures  (viz.  tliat  part  which  is  purely  Chris- 
tian, the  New  Testament — or,  in  case  of  a  Jew, 
that  part  of  the  Christian  scriptures  which  is 
recognized  in  common  by  Jews  and  Christians 
— the  Old  Testament) — addresses  himself  to 
the  witness,  and  says  to  him  as  follows  : — The 
evidence  you  shall  give  on  the  issue  joined 
between  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  and  the 
defendant;  or,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ;  or,  the 
parties;  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth — so  help  you  God. — The 
witness  thereupon,  either  of  his  own  accord  or 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  officer,  puts  his  lips  to 
the  book  :  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  oath 
is  considered  as  having  been  taken. 

As  to  the  description  of  the  testimonial  duty, 
it  seems  happily  enough  imagined.  Compre-- 
hensiveness,  conciseness,  and  emphaticalness, 
are  qualities,  the  praise  of  which  seems  to  be 
justly  merited  by  it.  Of  the  three  members  of 
the  clause,  "  the  truth,"  "thewhole  truth,"  and 
"  cothingbutthe  truth,"  the  sense  might  perhaps 
be  conveyed  by  the  two  last,  without  the  first. 
But  so  useful  is  the  first  for  filling  the  period, 
and    strengthening  the  impression  made  upon 
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the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  ear,  that, 
supposing  it  omitted,  the  force  of  the  phrase  can 
scarcely  but  appear  to  have  sustained  a  consi- 
derable loss.  Instead  of  being  considered  as 
an  additament  purely  superfluous,  the  general 
expression  the  truth  may  be  considered  as  con- 
taining in  itself  the  whole  of  the  sense :  in  which 
case,  the  two  other  members  may  be  considered 
as  added  byway  of  exposition ;  lest,  for  want  erf 
sufficient  particularity,  either  of  the  ideas,  (in 
particular  that  of  integrality),  should  fail  of 
presenting  itself  to  notice. 
.,  In  other  respects,  if  the  above  rules  be  conr 
sidered  as  affording  a  proper  test,  the  above 
exhibited  formulary  seems  ill  qualified  to  abide 
it.  So  far  as  enunciation  goes,  the  witness  is 
purely  passive:  he  is  a  hearer  only,  not  a 
speaker,  though  in  a  concern  so  much  his  own. 
Not  speaking  at  all,  the  rule  which  requires  him 
to  speak  in  the  first  person  is  unobserved  of 
course.  The  kissing  of  the  book  is  an  exhibi- 
tion altogether  vague  and  inapposite.  If  it  be 
understood  to  convey  an  expression  of  respect, 
there  is  nothing  to  direct  it  to  any  object  beyond 
the  book :  if  it  contain  an  expression  of  respect 
for  the  book,  and  the  objects  from  which  it 
derives  its  title  to  respect,  it  bears  not  any 
express  assurance  of  the  veracity  of  the  state- 
ment about  to  be  delivered. 

Considered  as  an  instrument  for  calling  in  the 
force  of  the  religious  sanction  for  the  purpose 
of  binding  the  witness  to  the  observance  of  his 
duty,  the  phrase  So  help  you  God  seems  but 
very  feeble  and  inadequate.  It  contains  an 
allusion  to  God's  favour,  but  scarce  the  faintest 
allusion  to  God's  wrath.     It  brings  good  akme 
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to  view,  not  evil :  reward,  not  punishment.  It 
holds  up  to  the  witness  the  prospect  of  a  sort  of 
special  grace,  an  extraordinary  and  unknown 
reward,  to  be  hoped  for  by  him  in  the  one  event ; 
but  is  silent  as  to  reprobation  aiid  punishment, 
in  the  other.  The  worst  that  is  represented 
as  about  to  befal  him  in  any  event — in  the  event 
of  his  defiling  himself  with  the  crime  of  per- 
jury,— is  the  failure  of  this  special  grace :  a  sort 
of  acquisition,  the  idea  of  which  not  having  been 
ever  stamped  upon  his  mind,  tlie  apprehension  of 
missing  it  is  not  of  the  number  of  those  by  which 
sensible  and  serious  alarms  are  wont  to  be  ex- 
cited. Whatsalutary  terrorcanbeexpected  to  be 
excited  in  the  mind,  by  the  faint  and  altogether 
oblique  intimation  of  a  possible  loss,  of  which 
neither  the  value,  nor  so  much  as  the  nature, 
has,  in  any  perceptible  degree,  been  ever  pre- 
sent to  a  man's  mind  ?  If  a  working  man  (and 
of  such  is  the  bulk  of  the  species)  has  a  burthen 
to  raise,  and  wants  help  to  lift  it,  whom  has  he 
been  used  to  look  to  ? — not  God,  but  his  next 
neighbour. 

In  the  Danish  law,  no  great  value  appears  to 
be  set  upon  the  judge's  time.  In  causes  of  a 
certain  degree  of  importance,  each  witness, 
before  or  after  he  takes  the  oath,  is  to  hear  what 
is  called  an  "exposition"  of  it,  extending  to  the 
length  of  three  quarto  pages ;  an  expense  of 
time  the  more  wanton,  inasmuch  as  this  disser- 
tation is  to  be  kept  constantly  exposed  to  view, 
in  every  court  of  justice.* 

According  to  the  Danish  code,  a  witness 
swears  with  his  fingers :  the  thumb  and  the  two 

•  Code  Dan.  1.  1.  cop.  xiii.  S  8.  p.  58. 
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next  being  held  up  together,    one  for  each 
person  of  the  Trinity.* 

Of  this  sort  of  theology,  observe  the  moral  con- 
sequence. If  murder  or  incendiarism  (for  ex- 
ample) be  committed  in  presence  of  Arians  or 
Socinians  in  any  number,  and  of  no  others,  (not 
to  speak  of  Jews),  either  the  crime  is  to  go 
unpunished,  or  the  witness  is  to  be  duly  plagued 
in  form  of  law,  till  he  submit  to  swear  c^inst 
his  conscience. 

•  In  case  of  perjury,  besides  forfeiture  of  all 
forfeitable  property,  the  witness  is  to  lose  two 
fingers :  two  of  the  three  offending  fingers,  it 
seems  natural  to  suppose ;  and  thus  far  analc^ 
seems  to  have  been  consulted.  Pity  an  equal 
regard  had  not  been  shewn  to  economy,  not  to 
spieak  of  humanity  and  common  sense.  ^  The 
convict,  if  not  alreaidy  a  pauper,  was  to  be  coth 
verted  into  one  by  the  forfeiture ;  and,  by  the 
same  sentence,  his  means  of  livelihood  were  to 
be  cut  off. 

As  to  the  punishment  of  the  religious  sanction, 
if  any  particulars  are  desired  concerning  it, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  Hindoo  code,  and 
to  the  Danish  code. 

In  respect  of  quality,  the  Hindoo  code  does 
not  afford  us  much  information :  in  respect  of 
quantity,  it  is  precise  to  admiration.  The  misfor- 
tune is,  every  quantity  is  relative :  and  what 
the  correlative  is,  is  not  explained. 

If  the  subject  be  a  cow,  (whether  the  cause 
be  penal  or  non-penal  is  not  specified),  the  guilt 
of  perjury  is  equal  to  that  of  the  murder  of  ex- 
actly ten  persons :  if  a  horse,  guilt  equal  to  one 

*  Expositio  Juramentiy  p.  545. 
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hundred  murders:  if  a  man,  one  thousand 
muitlers:  if  a  piece  of  gold,  the  number  of 
murdered  persons  on  the  other  side  of  the 
equation  is  rather  difficult  to  reckon :  it  is 
equal  to  all  the  men  that  ever  were  bom;  plus 
all  that  ever  will  be. 

"  If  the  affair  be  concerning  land,"  the  ratio 
of  this  lot  of  guilt  to  the  preceding  on^,  seems 
rather  difficult  to  measure:  it  is  that  of  the 
murder  of  all  the  creatures  of  all  sorts  living  in 
the  world ;  but  at  what  period  is  not  specified. 

Another  difficulty  turns  upon  the  distinction 
between  an  animal  having  hair  upon  its  tail, 
and  an  animal  having  none:  in  the  former 
cade,  (kine  and  horses  excepted  as  above),  the 
number  of  murders,  to  the  guilt  of  which  that 
of  the  perjury  is  equal,  is  exactly  five :  when 
the  tail  has  no  hair  upon  it,  the  degree  of  guilt 
18  left  to  be  discovered  by  the  faint  light  of 
human  reason. 

For  exculpative  perjury  (at  least  for  self- 
ezculpative),  when  the-  punishment  is  capital, 
there  is  an  express  licence :  a  few  cases  of 
particular  atrocity  excepted,  such  as  the  cases 
of  murdering  a  cow,  or  drinking  wine:*  and,  for 
the  encouragement  of  marriage,  three  or  four 
fiadsehoods  may  be  told,  to  promote  so  laudable 
an  end.  At  the  same  time,  so  much  better  a 
thing  is  gallantry  without  marriage,  than  mar- 
riage itself,  that  in  the  former  case  the  quantity 
of  "  falsehood "   pronounced    •'  allowable  "    is 

unlimited.! 

In  the  Danish  code,  the  punishment  of  the 
religions  sanction  says  nothing  of  proportions, 

•  Halhed'8  Code  of  Gen  too  Law,  pp.  129,  130. 
.f  Ibid.  p.  I30r     See  aboye,  p.  236. 
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and  seems  to  have  but  one  and  the  same  lot 
for  all  offences :  whatever  be  the  unhappy  occa- 
sion ;  men,  land,  horses,  gold,  animals  without 
hair  upon  their  tails,  or  cows.     In  respect  of 
quality,,  it  furnishes  considerable  information. 
Besides  being  excluded  for  ever  from  the  com- 
pany of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  with  the 
three  persons  of  the  Trinity  at  their  head— a 
privilege  the  loss  of  which  might,  by  want  of 
the  experienced  enjoyment,  have  been  rendered 
the  more  tolerable  ;  besides  tliis,  together  with 
a  variety  of  other  negative  punishments  of  the 
same  complexion  ;  the  perjurer's  body  and  soul 
are  to  stand  devoted  to   Satan  and  his  ciew 
(who,  for  the  occasion,   are  loaded  with  sad 
epithets),   and  with  them,   in    the    depth  <£ 
Erebus,  are  to  be  surrounded  and  tossed  about 
in  everlasting  and  unextinguishable  fire,  always 
consuming,  never  liberated.     Another  punisn- 
ment  which,  in  case  of  perjury,  the   witness 
is  to  be  understood  to  wish  for,  is  one  that  is 
to  be  borne,  not  by  himself  immediately,  but 
by  his  cattle.     They  are  not  to  be  roasted,  like 
their  master,  in  Erebus,  but  to  pine  away  upon 
earth,  and  be  emaciated,  till  they  have  lost  their 
value.     Such,  it  is  explained,  is  to  be  his  wish: 
but  as  to  the  cattle,  whether  the  wish  is  to  be 
accomplished,  is  not  stated. 

By  the  Swedish  law,  if  the  letter  of  it  is  to 
be  depended  upon  ;  be  the  cause  what  it  may— 
in  a  cause  of  property,  be  the  value  in  dispute 
what  it  may, — every  man  is  at  liberty  to  perjure 
himself  for  forty  dollars :  a  sum  considerably 
less  than  the  ten  pounds,  which,  in  English 
equity  law,  is  deemed  so  very  a  trifle,  as  not 
to    be  worth  restoring  to  a  man   who  is  un- 
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justly  deprived  of  it.  One  would  think  that 
all  the  absurdity  in  human  nature  had  crowded 
itself  into  the  department  of  science  in  which 
the  demand  for  intelligence  is  the  most  urgent. ' 
In  the  same  code,  the  oath,  though  little  more 
than  a  tenth  of  the  length  of  the  Danish  ex- 

flication,  is  still  too  long  for  ordinary  occasions. 
t  occupies  a  dozen  quarto  lines.*  No  written 
exposition  here,  as,  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
in  the  Danish  code :  but,  whatpyer  be  the  oc- 
casion, the  witness  is  condemned  .to  hear,  and 
the  judge  to  pronounce,  on  the  subject  of  it,  an 
extempore  admonition,  which  may  be  of  any 
length.  Much  scope  for  eloquence  is  not  in- 
deed aflForded  to  the  s§rmon,  where  the  text  is 
no  more  than  forty  dollars.  The  pain  of  being 
intestabilis  (whatever  be  meant  by  intestabilis) 
will  not  make  any  very  efficient  addition  to 
the  dollars  :  if  the  privilege  from  which  a  man 
is  debarred,  be  the  making  of  a  will,  the  terror 
will  not  be  very  great  where  he  has  nothing  to 
leave,  or  is  satisfied  with  the  will  that  the  law 
has  made  for  him :  if  it  be  that  of  serving 
again  as  a  witness,  it  is  so  much  trouble  saved, 
the  only  inconvenience  being  to  a  possible  some- 
body else  whom  he  does  not  care  about :  unless 
the  case  be  his  own ;  and  then  the  exclusion 
may  cost  him  his  life. 

Section  VI. — Should  an  oath,  if  employed  in* 
other  cases,  be  employed  or  not  on  the  exa-- 
mination  of  a  defendant  in  penali  ? 

When  a  defendant,  in  a  cause  of  a  penal  na- 
ture, is  examined ;  in  other  ,words,  where  the 

♦  Page  364. 
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testimony  extracted  or  received  is  of  the  setf- 
regarding  kind,  and,  in  the  event  of  conviction, 
self-disserving,  and  self-convicting;  shall  an 
oath  be  administered  to  him  or  hot  ?  If  not, 
then  the  security  thus  afforded  for  veracity  is 
left  unemployed  :  and  in  what  cases  ? — in  those 
in  which  the  discovery  of  the  truth  is  of  most 
importance.  If  the  ceremony  be  extended  to 
tliese  cases,  then  comes  a  hardship,  which,  to 
some  eyes,  may  be  apt  to  appear  so  tremendous 
as  to  be  mtolerable.  In  case  of  perjury,  the 
suffering,  being  supernatural,  may  be  infinite; 
while,  in  case  of  delinquency,  such  is  the 
frailty  of  human  nature,  more  particularly  in 
so  guilty  a  bosom,  that  the  temptation  to  incur 
this  infinite  punishment  may  be  irresistible. 

Another  difficulty.  Suppose  it  desirable, 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  a  defendant 
should  take  the  oath:  what  if  he  refuse? 
Acquiesce  in  the  refusal,  the  security  is  lost: 
lost  to  the  most  important  class  of  causes. 
Refuse  to  acquiesce  in  the  refusal,  what  re- 
source is  there  for  compelling  it  ?  To  endeavour 
to  compel  it,  is  but  in  other  words  to  employ 
torture.  But  admitting  torture  to  be  a  war- 
rantable expedient  in  any  case,  is  this  a  case  in 
which  to  employ  it  ? 

Not  to  pursue,  as  it  were  in  a  parenthesis, 
an  inquiry  of  such  intricacy ;  a  solution  for  the 
difficulty  presents  itself,  and  such  a  one  as 
seems  equally  simple  and  unexceptionable. 
Tender  the  oath :  if  he  accepts  it,  swear  hun : 
if  he  declines  it,  do  not  attempt  to  force  him, 
but  warn  him  of  the  inference.  From  a  refusal 
to  take  the  oath  (particular  religious  persuasions 
excepted)  the  inference — an  inference  which,  at 
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the  suggestion  of  common  sense,  every  man  will 
draw  immediately, — is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  would  be  drawn  from  non-responsion  under 
the  oath,  or  from  non-responsion  on  an  occasion 
of  an  extrajudicial  nature,  and  which  accordingly 
admits  not  of  an  oath. 

This  course  seems  to  be  equally  advantageous, 
whether  guilt  be  supposed  or  innocence.  In  case 
of  innocence,  all  objection  vanishes :  being  in- 
nocent, a  man  embraces  with  alacrity  this  as 
well  as  every  other  means  of  impressing  the 
court  with  the  persuasion  of  his  innocence. 
In  case  of  guilt,  if  he  declines  taking  the  oath, 
a  species  of  circumstantial  evidence  operating 
in  proof  of  the  guilt,  a  sort  of  evidence  tanta- 
mount to  non-responsion,  is  thus  obtained :  if, 
notwithstanding  his  guilt,  and  thence  bis  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  he  takes  the  oath — ts^es 
it  in  the  view  of  avoiding  to  bring  to  bear 
against  himself  that  species  of  circumstantial 
criminative  evidence, — a  result  more  or  less  pro- 
bable is,  that,  to  the  symptoms  of  perturbation 
produced  in  his  deportment  by  the  apprehension 
of  the  legal  punishment  which  he  has  incurred, 
may  be  added  those  of  an  ulterior  degree  of  per- 
turbation, produced  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
guilt  of  perjury. 

Will  it  again  be  said — still  you  ought  not 
thus  to  lay  snares  for  consciences ;  it  is  cruel, 
for  any  temporal  advantage,  thus  to  subject 
a  sinful  soul  to  so  serious  an  addition  to  its 
guilt  ?  If  this  reasoning  were  conclusive,  you 
should  abstain  from  the  use  of  this  security 
altogether :  in  cases  non-penal,  as  well  as 
penal ;  in  the  case  of  extraneous,  as  well  as  in 
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that:  of  self-regarding, .  testimony ;  wherever  you 
saw  a  man  determined,  as  you  thought,  to 
commit  perjury,  this  security  for  veracity  oughts 
in  that  instance,  to  be  laid  aside:  the  more 
hardened  and  determined  in  mendacity .  a .  man 
were,  the  more  safe. 

The  mischievous  consequences   that  would 
ensue  from  the  notion  that  the  profanation  of 
the    ceremony  were    accompanied    with    any 
guilt,  moral  or  religious,  over  and  above  what- 
ever may  be  attached  to  the  mendacity  by 
which  the  profanation  is  effected,  have  been 
already  stated :  :  together  with  the  radical  in- 
congruity  and  inconsistency   attached   to  the 
notion  of  a  frail  and  weak  being,  such  as  a  man, 
disposing,  at  his  pleasure,  of  the  power  of  a 
Being  all-powerful  and  all-wise.     If  the  con- 
clusion be  just,  the  above  objection,  respecting 
the  peril  of  future   supernatural  punishment, 
falls  to  the  ground. 

At  any  rate,  the  objection  can  never  come 
with  any  tolerable  consistency  or  grace  from 
the  lips  of  any  one  by  whom  the  application 
made  of  this  ceremony  to  the  function  of  a 
juryman,  on  the  occasion  of  an  English  trial,  is 
approved.  An  oath,  forced  into  the  mouth  of 
twelve  such  judges,  to  oblige  them  to  declare 
their  real  opinion ;  and  torture  applied  to  force 
some  number  of  them,  in  case  of  diversity  of 
opinion,  to  declare  (each  of  them)  that  to  be  his 
opinion  which  is  not !  a  mode  of  judicature 
so  contrived  that  it  could  not  go  on,  unless  the 
judges,  in  unknown  numbers,  were  continually 
forced  by  torture  into  perjury ! . 

True  it  is,  that  the.  incongruity  of  one  such 
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practice  does  not  give  congruity  to  another : 
but  if,  for  fashion's  sake,  a  certain  quantity  of 
perjury  must  at  all  events  be  preserved,  better 
preserve  a  sort  which  is  of  some  use,  than  a 
sort  virhich  is  as  useless,  as  in  every  other  point 
of  view  it  is  incongruous. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

OF    SHAME,    CONSIDERED    AS    A    SECURITY    FOK 
THE  TRUSTWORTHINESS  OF  TESTIMONY. 

Shame  may  be  considered  as  operating  in  the 
character  of  a  security  for  trustworthiness  in 
testimony,  in  so  far  as,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
man's  delivering  testimony,  the  contempt  or  ill- 
will  of  any  person  or  persons  is  understood  to 
attach,  or  apprehended  as  being  about  to  attach, 
upon  a  deviation,  on  his  part,  from  the  line  of 
truth. 

Shame,  it  is  but  too  evident,  in  the  character 
of  a  principle  of  action,  cannot,  upon  all  oc- 
casions, be  relied  upon  as  a  sufficient  security, 
without  the  aid  of  legal  punishment.     Some 
men  are  below  shame :  some  men  are  above  it 
Power  will,  in  some  situations,  place  a  man 
above  shame.     In  England,  however,  power  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  place  a  man  above  shame, 
without  a  pedestal  of  false  science.     In  Eng- 
land, a  king,  were  he  ever  so  much  inclined, 
could  scarce  dare  to  deliver  a  notorious  false- 
hood from  the  throne.     In  the  same  country, 
however,  no  judge  (I  except  always  the  judges 
for  the  time  being)  ever  yet  feared  to  deliver 
from  the  bench  notorious  falsehoods,  under  the 
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name  of  fictions  (and  the  whole  system  of  com- 
mon law  procedure  is  made  up  of  fiction) — or 
to  suborn  jurymen  to  deliver  falsehoods  not 
less  notorious,  and  aggravated  into  perjury. 

Happily  however  for  mankind,  shame,  in 
this  its  character  of  a  security  for  trustworthi- 
ness, is  not  altogether  vdthout  its  influence  on 
uncorrupted  minds :  I  mean  on  minds  which, 
howsoever  it  may  be  in  respect  of  corruption 
from  other  sources,  have  not  the  misfortune  to 
be  exposed  to  that  corruption  which  is  poured 
down  in  such  torrents  from  the  heights  of  Eng- 
lish judicature. 

In  the  Dai^sh  courts  of  justice  denominjited 
Reconciliation  Offices,  oath  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, punishment  is  out  of  the  question,  truth 
has  no  other  support  than  the  sentiment  of 
shame.  Yet,  strange  to  tell;  strange  at  any 
rate  to  an  English  ear;  more  causes  in  that 
country  are  determined  in  these  courts,  from 
which  the  professional  lawyer  is  excluded,  than 
in  all  the  courts  put  together  in  which  the 
system  of  technical  procedure,  with  its  ap- 
paratus of  oaths  and  punishments,  bears  sway. 

Even  in  England,  cases,  in  which  the  only 
punishment  that  bears  upon  the  case  is  that 
which  consists  in  shame,  are  neither  unknown 
to  lawyers,  nor  unheeded  by  the  legislature. 
Awards,  for  the  correctness  and  completeness 
of  the  testimony  on  which  they  are  grounded, 
have  nothing  else  to  trust  to :  and  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature,*  the  power  of  the  regular 
tribunals  is  applied  to  the  giving  force  to  these 
decisions;    decisions    pronounced    by  judges, 

♦  9  and  10  W.  3.  c.  15.  Anno  1698. 
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learned  or  unlearned,  constituted  by  the  joint 
choice  of  the  parties.* 

The  force  of  the  moral  sanction,  as  applied  to 
this  purpose,  is  a  most  commodious  and  valuable 
i^upplement  to  that  of  the  political. .  It  condemns 
upon  less  evidence :  it  inflicts  a  punishment 
pro  77wre  probationum,  reduced  in  intensity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  faintness  of  the  evidence  :  it  ad- 
mits of  a  middle  course  between  condemnation 
and  acquittal, — an  expedient  which  in  general 
cannot  be,  or  at  least  is  not  usually,  resorted  to 
by  the  punishment  of  the  political  sanction,  as 
applied  by  judicial  procedure :.  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  fresh  lights,  it  is  able  without  dif- 
ficulty to  divest  itself  of  any  such  undecided 
character,  and  either  fill  up  the  measure  of  its 
punishment,  or  strike  it  off  altogether,  according 
to  the  complexion  of  the  case. 

Much :  of  that  which  appears  to  be  done  by 
fear  of  punishment  alone,  is  really  done  by 
fear,  of  shame :  a  fear  which,  howsoever  backed 
and  strengthened  by  fear  of  punishment,  would 
not  of  itself  have  been  by  any  means  without 
effect. 

In  the  course  of  this  work,  we  shall  have  hut 
too  frequent  occasion  to  observe  the  debility 
that  has  been  introduced  into  the  constitution 
of  the  political  sanction  by  the  rashness  that 

♦  If,  previously  to  any  regular  application  to  a  technically 
proceeding  tribunal,  a  plaintiff  were  obliged  to  address lits 
demands  in  the  first  instance  to  a  tribunal  proceeding  in  the 
mode  indicated  by  natural  justice,  these  arbitration  courts 
would,  in  that  respect,  coincide  in  their  nature  with  the  Danish 
Reconciliation  Offices.  But  these  occasional  arbitration 
courts  not  having  existence  but  by  the  joint  act  of  both 
parties,  such  coincidence  is  impossible. 
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has  given  birth  to  the  established  rules  of 
evidence.  In  these  cases,  the  force  of  the  moral 
sanction — the  force  of  public  opinion — steps  in, 
and  supplies  to  a  certain  degree  (however  in- 
completely) the  place  of  that  force  which,  by 
the  unskilfulness  of  the  commanders,  has  thus 
been  rendered  unserviceable.  It  prevents  no- 
minal and  apparent  impunity,  from  being  alto- 
gether equivalent  to  real ;  and  helps  to  moderate, 
when  it  does  not  do  away  entirely,  the  triumph 
of  successful  guilt. 

When  accused  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ment, a  delinquent,  in  escaping  from  punish- 
ment, does  not  always  escape  from  shame. 
Judges,  when,  by  their  quibbles — statesmen, 
when,  by  their  intrigues  with  judges — they  save 
a  man  from  merited  punishment,  do  not  always 
save  him  from  shame.  Judge  and  Co.  in  sell- 
ing exemption  from  punishment,*  and  thus  far 
impunity,  do  not,  cannot,  (where  evidence  is 
heard,  and  not  excluded  by  other  quibbles), 
sell  exemption  from  shame. 
•  To  the  efficiency  of  this  security,  unhappily 
the  limits  are  but  too  apparent.  Shame,  to 
constitute  on  this  occasion  an  adequate  suc- 
cedaneum  to  legal  punishment,  supposes  on 
the  part  of  the  deponent  a  certain  degree  of 
moral  sensibility ;  a  certain  degree  of  probity. 
But,  be  that  degree  what  it  may,  the  cases  m 
which  the  demand  for  coercive  judicature  is  the 
most  urgent,  are  those  in  which  no  such  de- 
gree of  probity  is  to  be  found. 

On  this  as  on  every  other  occasion,  the  influ- 
ence of  shame  depends  in  no  small  degree 

•   Vide  infrk,   Book  VIII.     Technical    Proczjdure, 
Chap.  14.  NuUiJication. 
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upon  mutual  presence :  upon  the  interchange  of 
the  language  of  the  eye,  between  those  on  whose 
part  the  contempt  and  ill-will  is  apprehended^ 
and  him  in  whose  breast  the  apprehension  of 
those  sources  of  incalculable  affliction  is  ex- 
cited. 

On  this  account,  the  influence  of  shame  is 
attached,  in  no  small  degree,  to  that  mode  of 
collection  in  which  the  testimony  is  delivered 
vivd  voce — delivered  by  the  deponent  in  the 
presence,  if  not  of  the  adversary,  at  any  rate 
of  a  judge,  or  (what  is  most  usual)  an  assembly 
of  judges,  with  his  or  their  ministerial  officers 
and  subordinates. 

Accordingly,  in  the  procedure  of  the  Danish 
Reconciliation  Courts,  this  mode  of  delivery  is 
an  essential  feature :  on  the  part  of  the  party, 
or  (what  comes  to  the  same  thing)  a  non-pro- 
fessional substitute  by  whose  acts  and  words 
he  is  bound, — personal  appearance, — not  sham 
personal  appearance,  as  at  the  English  regular 
courts,  but  real  personal  appearance,  attendance, 
(by  what  words  shall  the  idea  be  conveyed  to 
the  mind  of  an  English  lawyer?) — is  an  indispen- 
sable requisite. 

The  natural  securities  for  trustworthiness  in 
testimony  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding book* :  and,  of  these,  that,  for  the  de- 
signation of  which  the  word  shame  is  here  em- 
ployed, was  one.  In  the  present  book,  this 
same  principle  of  action  has  been  comprised  in 
the  list  of  factitious  instituted  securities.  Why? 
Because  to  this  security,  standing  by  itself,  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  business  of  factitious 

♦  Book  I,   Chap.  11.    Moral  causes  of  correctness  a»d 
completeness. 
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judicature  hath^  as  we  have  seen,  been  en- 
trusted :  because,  in  the  instance  of  the  Danish 
Reconciliation  Courts,  the  admission  of  this 
security,  to  the  exclusion  of  factitious  punish- 
ment, required  and  called  forth  a  positive  act  of 
the  Danish  legislature :  and  because  the  choice 
of  that  mode  of  testification,  on  which  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  principle  of  action  in  so  great  a 
degree  depends,  is  another  positive  institution, 
in  the  establishment  of  which  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  must  take  an  active  part. 

When  punishment,  factitious  punishment,  to 
be  attached  to  the  species  of  delinquency  in 
questiou  by  an  express  act  of  will  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  legislator,  was  the  principle  of 
action  in  question, — rule^  were  found  necessary 
to  be  brought  to  view,  for  the  purpose  of  guid- 
ing the  application  of  it :  rules,  the  demand  for 
which,  on  this  occasion  as  on  others,  had  been 
created  by  non-observance.  The  legislator,  on 
this  as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  acting 
under  the  guidance  of  hands  engaged  by  in- 
terest to  mislead  him,  has  on  this,  as  on  so  many 
other  occasions,  acted  in  continual  opposition  to 
the  dictates  of  utility  and  j  ustice. 

The  public,  whose  finger,  on  this  as  on  so 
many  occasions,  the  power  of  shame  is  in  the 
habit  of  following,  with  a  degree  of  obsequious- 
ness such  as  it  knows  better  than  to  bestow 
upon  the  "finger  of  the  law;" — the  public,  in 
its  application  of  the  principle  of  shame  to  the 
subject  in  question,  (in  so  far  as  the  force  of 
that  principle  is  at  its  disposal),  is  already  in  the 
habit  of  following  those  same  rules,  which,  for 
the  direction  of  the  force  of  legal  pui^ishment,  it 
became  necessary,  as  above*  to  bring  to  view. 
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•  1 .  Applied  to  falsehood  in  the  shape  of  testi- 
mony, punishment  (says  one  of  these  rules) 
should  attach  upon  temerity,  as  well  as  upon 
mendacity.  And  so,  under  the  dispensation  of 
the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  does  the  punish- 
ment of  shame :  making  the  proper  distinction 
between  the  degrees  of  delinquency  in  the 
two  cases. 

.  2.  Applied  to  falsehood  in  the  shape  of  tes- 
timony, punishment  (says  another  of  these 
rules)  should  apply  to  every  occasion  without 
exception,  in  which  it  is  uttered  in  that  shape. 
And  so,  with  this  unerring  and  unsleepii^ 
steadiness,  under  the  uncorrupted  dispensation 
of  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  does  the  pu- 
nishment of  shame :  making  (in  proportion  to 
the  instruction  it  has  imbibed  from  the  principle 
of  utility)  a  distinction,  in  respect  of  the  severity 
of  its  punishment,  corresponding  to  the  shades 
of  depravity,  dependent  on  the  occasion  on 
which  it  may  happen  to  falsehood  to  be  uttered 
in  this  shape. 

As  to  tne  remaining  rules  brought  to  view 
under  that  head,  they  will  be  seen  to  bear  no 
application  to  the  present  purpose. 
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OF  WRITING,   CONSIDEBED  AS  A  SECURITY  FOR 
THE  TRUSTWORTHINESS  OF  TESTIMONY. 

The  art  of  writing,  besides  its  other  infinitely 
diversified  applications,  has  been  productive  of 
such  important  effects,  good  and  bad,  in  rela- 
tion to  evidence,  and  thence  (as  well  as  in  many 
other  ways)  to  judicature;  that  a  few  words,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  general  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  its  application  in  both  directions, — 
in  the  way  of  conduciveness,  and  in  the  way  of 
opposition,  to  the  ends  of  justice, — may  not  be 
misemployed. 

Of  this  enquiry  the  practical  object  is  almost 
too  obvious  to  need  mentioning :  to  prepare  the 
mind  of  the  legislator,  on  the  one  hand,  for 
pushing  to  its  maximum  the  use,  on  the  other, 
for  reducing  to  its  minimum  the  abuse,  of  so 
powerful  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  justice  or 
injustice. 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  the 
union  between  the  use  and   the  abuse  is  un- 
happily but  too  close :    the  chemistry  by  which  ' 
they  may  be  separated,  and  the.  abuse  precipi- 
tated, is  not  of  easy  practice.       . 
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In  the  character  of  an  exteraal  security  for 
the  correctness  and  completeness  of  testimony, 
the  uses  of  writing  are  as  obvious  as  they  are 
various. 

1.  Of  didinctnesSy  it  is  oftentimes  a  neces- 
sary instrument.  Where  the  mass  of  testimony 
is  small, — the  string  of  facts  requiring  to  be 
brought  to  view  short, — the  employment  of  this 
security  may  be  unnecessary.  But, — let  the 
mass  be  swollen  to  a  certain  bulk, — the  deponent 
who  is  able  to  give  it  the  distinctness  requisite 
for  producing  a  clear  conception  of  the  whole 
in  the  mind  of  the  judge,  without  using  a  pen 
of  his  own,  or  borrowing  that  of  another,  will 
not  often  be  to  be  found.* 

2.  In  the  same  case,  the  use  of  it  to  the  pur- 
pose of  recollectioUy  cotaplete  as  well  as  correct 
recollection,  may  be  equally  indispensable.  Ac- 
cordingly ;  where  writing  is  in  common  use,  and 
testimony  (as  under  English  law)  is  delivered 
vivd  vocCy  and  the  transaction  of  which  a  man 
has  been  a  percipient  witness,  has,  in  respect  of 
its  importance,  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  a  na- 
ture to  create  a  probable  demand  for  future  ie&' 

•  On  this  occasion,  a  distinction  necessary  to  be  kept  in 
view  is  the  distinction  between  the  effect  of  the  vivd  voce  mode 
on  the  quality,  the  distinctness,  of  the  testimony  itself,— an^ 
the  effect  of  the  same  mode  on  the  conception  capable  of  being 
formed  and  retained,  in  relation  to  that  .same  testimony,  by 
the  judge.  On  the  part  of  the  testimony  itself,  vivd  voce  de- 
livery (coupled,  as  it  must  be,  with  vivd  voce  interrogation) 
may  often  be  a  necessary  bar  to  the  indefinite  accumulation 
of  irrelevant  matter,  ana  consequent  increase  of  indistinct- 
aess :  on  the  part  of  the  conception  formed  of  it  by  tho^ 
by  whom  a  judgment  on  it  is  to  be  formed,  all  chance  of 
lequate  distinctness  would  soon  vanish,  if  the  assistance  of 

e  art  of  writing  were  not  called  in,  to  give  permanence  to 
itt  words  to  which  it  haa  been  consigned. 


timony ;  it  is  no  uncoramon  incident  for  a  man 
to  have  given  ease  and  certainty  to  his  memory, 
by  committing  to  writing  a  statement  of  the 
perceptions  entertained  by  him  at  the  lime: 
and  by  English  practice,  such  memoranda  are 
allowed  to  be  consulted  by  him  while  he  is  in 
the  act  of  delivering  his  evidence.  At  any  rate  ; 
if  interrogation  be  employed  for  the  extraction 
of  the  testimony,  and  the  string  of  questions  be 
long,  and  presented  to  the  witness  all  of  them, 
or  a  considerable  number,  at  a  time ;  the  having 
the  questions  in  writing,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  occasional  refreshment  to  the  memory 
under  the  burthen  thus  laid  upon  it,  may  be 
altogether  indispensable.  For,  in  this  case,  it  is 
not  sufficient  for  a  man  to  recollect  the  percep- 
tions presented  to  him  at  the  time,  by  the  mass 
of  facts  in  question  :  he  must,  besides  this,  have 
continually  present  to  his  mind  the  conception 
of  the  several  questions  put  to  him ;  of  the  seve- 
ral facts  to  which  he  has  thus  been  called  upon 
to  depose. 

3.  It  is  to  the  art  of  writing  that  testimony 
is  altogether  indebted  for  the  quality  of  perma- 
nence: and  thence,  for  the  security  which  that 
quality  affords  for  the  correctness,  as  well  as 
completeness,  of  whatever  testimony  has  been 
delivered :  understand,  for  its  correctness  and 
completeness  (when  it  has  swelled  to  a  certain 
bulk)  on  any  day,  not  to  say  hour  or  minute, 
subsequent  to  that  on  which  it  has  been  de- 
livered. 

4.  One  case  there  is,  and  that  of  no  small  ex- 
tent, in  which  testimony  is  indebted  to  writing 
for  its  very  existence.  This  is,  where,  for  any 
cause,  the  appearance  of  the  witness  (the  per- 
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cipient  witness)  at  the  judgment  seat, — the 
place  where  the  judicial  testimony  would  have 
been  to  be  delivered, — either  is  physically,  or  is 
deemed  to  be  prudentially,  impracticable.* 

In  every  such  case,  were  it  not  for  the  use  of 
writing,  either  the  testimony  would  be  alto- 
gether lost,  or  if  delivered  at  all,  it  would  not 
be  delivered  without  being  degraded  from  the 
rank, of  immediate  to  that  of  hearsay  evidence; 
sufiering  thereby,  in  point  of  trustworthiness, 
that  defalcation,  the  nature  and  value  of  which, 
will  be  brought  to  view  in  its  place.f 

Such  is  the  importance  of  good  judicature  to 
general  civilization;  such  the  importance  of 
writing  to  good  judicature ;  that, — independently 
of  the  application  of  this  master  art  to  the  se- 
veral other  departments  of  government, — the 
absence  of  it  as  applied  to  judicature  would  of 
itself  (it  is  probable)  have  been  sufficient  to  stop 
the  progress  of  civilization  at  a  stage  greatly 
below  any  that  we  see  at  present  any  where  in 
Europe. 

Causes  of  a  certain  degree  of  simplicity — 

^  As  on  other  occasioDs,  so  on  the  occasion  of  any 
operations  which  may  come  to  be  performed  in  relation  to 
evidence,  impracticability  may  be  distinguished  into  physical 
and  prudential. 

By  a  case  of  physical  impracticability,  I  underetand  that 
case  in  which  the  effect  in  question  cannot  be  produced,  or 
the  act  in  question  performed,  on  any  terms. 

By  a  case  of  prudential  impracticability,  I  understand 
that  case  in  which  the  effect,  whether  physically  producible 
or  no, — the  act,  whether  physically  performable  or  no,— can- 
not (it  is  supposed)  be  produced  or  performed,  without  the 
production  of  a  preponderant  quantity  (probability  being  in 
both  cases  taken  into  the  account)  oi  inconvenience,  in  the 
shape  of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense. 

t  Book  VI;  Hakeshivt,  Chapters  3  and  4.  /• 
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and  happily  the  great  majority  of  causes  are 
within  this  desirable  degree,-i-may,  supposing 
probity  on  the  part  of  the  judicatory,  be  tole- 
rably well  decided  without  writing :  because 
decision  may  follow  upon  evidence  before  the 
memory  of  it  in  the  breast  of  the  judge  is  be- 
come incorrect  or  incomplete.  In  a  cause  in- 
volved in  a  certain  degree  of  complication,,  the 
use  of  writing  is  in  a  manner  necessary  to  good 
judicature.  But  civilization  must  have  stopped 
fsLT  short  of  its  present  advanced  stage,  if  com- 
plicated causes  had  not  been  susceptible  of  just 
decision  as  well  as  simple  ones. 
'  If,  under  natural  procedure  (as  in  the  small 
debt  courts)  causes  are  in  general  sufficiently 
well  decided  without  the  committing  of  the  evi- 
dence to  writing,  it  is  because  the  deiscription 
of  the  case  is  there  so  extremely  simple :  and 
even,  in  these  cases,  security  against  misde- 
eision  is  sacrificed  in  some  degree  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  vexation  and  expence. 
'  But  though,  in  respect  of  their  number,  the 
causes  simple  enough  to  have  been  suffered  to 
be  decided  in  the  way  of  natural  procedure, 
constitute  the  most  important  class ;  yet,  indi- 
vidually taken,  causes  in  the  highest  degree 
complicated,  possess,  in  general  (so  far  as  pro- 
perty is  concerned)  a  proportionable  degree  of 
importance:  witness  bankruptcy  causes  and 
causes  relative  to  testaments,  in  each  of  which 
property  to  the  amount  of  millions  may  be  at 
stake  upon  a  single  cause. 

If  such  be  the  importance  of  writing,  even 
on  the  supposition  of  undeviating  probity  on 
the  part  of  the  judicatory;  its  importance. iii 
in  a  much  higher  degree   exemplified  in  the 
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character  of  a  security  against  improbity:  and  in 
particular' in  the  character  of  an  instrument  of 
extensive  and  lasting  publication. 

As  it  is  only  by  writing  that  the  grounds  of 
decision  can  be  made  knoMrn,  beyond  the  narrow 
circle  composed  of  the  few  by-standers ;  hence 
without  writing  there  can  be  no  tolerably  ade- 

2uate  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  judge^ 
lut  for  writing,  a  single  judge  would  decide  on 
every  occasion  as  he  pleased ;  an  oligarchical 
bench  of  judges,  as  they  could  agree ;  a  demo- 
cratical  bench, — (as  inaeed  is  too  apt  to  be  the 
case,  notwithstanding  the  benefit  of  writing), — 
a  bench,  howsoever  composed,  if  the  number 
be  such  that  the  idea  of  individual  responsi- 
bility is  destroyed, — ^would  decide  according  to 
the  caprice  or  passion  of  the  moment. 

Of  tne  deplorable  state  in  which,  for  want  of 
the  application  of  writing  to  this  purpose,  the 
business  of  judicature  may  be  left  in  a  demo- 
cratically-constituted tribunal,  (a  tribunal  com- 
posed of  a  numerous  assemblage  of  judges,  no 
matter  of  what  rank),  the  character  of  ElectioD 
Judicature  in  the  House  of  Commons  antece- 
dently to  the  Grenville  Act,  will  afford  an 
impressive  example.  Under  favour  of  the 
confusion, — the  absolute  want  of  all  permanent 
memorials  of  the  grounds  which  the  several 
suffrages  had  to  rest  upon, — and  the  consequent 
mischief,  the  equally  complete  want  of  all 
individual  responsibility; — no  man's  vote  was 
ever  grounded  on  any  other  considerations  than 
those  of  personal  convenience.* 

•  The  great  Douglas  cause,  and  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ingSy  will  by  many  be  regarded  as  exemplifications  of  a 
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By  adding  to  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
degree  of  complexity  attached  to  the  c^use,  a 
suitable  dose  of  factitious,  a  party  in  the 
wrong  (especially  if  favoured  by  the  co-ope- 
ration of  a  colluding  judge)  may  give  to  his 
bad  title  an  equal  chance  with  the  best  one. 

By  lumping  charges  together,  and  (after  a 
lumping  mass  of  proof)  pronouncing  a  lumping 
judgment  on  the  whole  mass, — a  precedent  has 
been  set,*  under  which  a  delinquent's  chance 
of  impunity  is  not  in  the  inverse,  but  in  the 
direct,  ratio  of  the  number  of  his  crimes.  Such 
judicature  having  been  found  practicable,  not- 
withstanding the  check  applied  by  the  art  of 
writing ;  what  would  it  have  been  without  that 
check? 

In  the  cases  of  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Tlascala, 
may  be  seen  a  specimen  of  what  degree  of  civili- 
zation it  is  possible  for  society  to  reach  without 
the  application  of  writing  to  the  fixation  of  the 
grounds  of  decision  in  judicature:  higher  than 
in  those  instances  it  could  hardly  have  risen 
without  that  help. 

similar  result  produced  by  an  opposite  cause.  Why?  Be- 
cause, where  writing  is  concerned,  too  much  may  have  the 
effect  of  too  litUe.  By  supersaturation,  as  well  as  by  in- 
anition, the  powers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
body,  may  be  destroyed. 

If,  of  the  want,  or  (what  may  in  an  extraordinary  case  be 
equivalent)  of  the  superabundance,  of  permanent  grounds  of 
judicial  decision,  the  effect  has  been  so  disastrous  in  modern 
England,  notwiUistanding  its  acknowledged  pre-eminence  in 
judicial  purity ;  how  much  more  frequenUy,  not  to  say  con- 
stantly, must  it  have  been  so,  in  ages  of  far  inferior  morality, 
under  the  tumultuary  constitution  of  Athenian  or  Roman 
judicature  ? 

♦  See  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 
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Id  its  original  constitution,  jury-trial,  being 
unaided  by  writing,  would  in  mgland  have 
been  sufficient  to  cohfine  civilization  within 
bounds  as  narrow  as  those  which  circumscribed 
it  in  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Tlascala.  If,  under 
jury-trial,  writing  has  latterly  been  applied  to 
the  fixation  of  the  grounds  of  decision,  it  is 
unhappily  in  but  an  accidental  and  imperfect 
way.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that,  in  cases  to 
a  certain  degree  complicated,  this  mode  of 
.  judicature  is  seen  to  be  inapplicable ;  being  in 
some  cases  recognized  as  such  by  established 
usage,  equivalent  in  force  to  law;  in  others, 
though  not  by  law,  in  necessary  practice.       • 

Writing  being  of  use,  and  frequently  in  a 
great  degree  even  matter  of  necessity,  in  all 
stages  of  the  suit ;  so  is  it  in  the  hands  of  all 
classes  of  persons  concerned  in  it. 

In  the  hands  of  the  parties,  it  serves  to  give 
permanence  to  evidence;  to  constitute  the 
matter  of  the  instruments  exhibited  in  the 
character  of  sources  of  evidence. 

In  the  hands  of  the  judge,  and  his  officio! 
subordinates,  it  serves  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  operations :  to  register,  to  record,  to  consign 
to  permanent  characters,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  performed,  the  fact  of  their  having  been  so. 

But  the  delivery  of  an  instrument  to  this  or 
that  effect,  is  itself  a  capital  article  in  Ae 
catalogue  of  those  operations.  Hence  registra- 
tion of  instruments,  as  well  as  of  operations,  falls 
naturally  within  the  province  of  the  judge. 

The  indication  which  has  been  given  of  the 
uses  of  writing  as  applied  to  the  subject  of 
evidence,  has  a  sort  of  claim  to  be  accompa- 
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nied  with  a  correspondent  sketch  of  its  uses  as 
applied  to  the  business  of  registration. 

Subjects  for  judicial  registration,  with  their 
uses : — 

1 .  Representation  of  operations  successively^ 
performcMl,  and  instruments  successively  pre- 
sented, for  the  purpose  of  grounding  such 
subsequent  operations  and  instruments,  as  may* 
come  to  be  called  for,  or  warranted,  by  such 
preceding  ones.  '    . 

2.  Representation  of  operations  performed, 
and  orders  given,  or  other  instruments  made, 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  judge,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  operations  and  instruments 
emanating  from  the  parties  as  above. 

3.  Grounds  and  reasons  of  such  operations 
and  instruments,  as  aforesaid,  on  the  part  of 
the  judge. 

N.B.  To  be  of  use,  these  grounds  and  rea- 
sons vnll  not  consist  of  argumentation  uttered 
on  each  occasion  by  the  judge  himself,  but  of 
the  indications  given  of  so  many  matters  of 
faxit,  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  the 
cause :  indications  given  in  the  concisest  possi- 
ble form,  under  heads  prescribed  by  the  legis- 
lator for  that  purpose. 

4.  At  the  special  instance  of  either  party, 
this  or  that  proposition,  or  even  word,  that 
may  have  dropt  from  the  lips  of  the  judge.  In 
the  particular  suit  upon  the  carpet,  be  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject-matter  in  dispute  ever 
so  trifling,  the  language  used  by  the  judge  may 
be  to  any  degree  important.  By  language,  (not 
to  speak  of  deportment,  which  is  not  so  easily 
rendered  the  subject  of  registration),  disposition 
is  manifested :   and,  in  a  judge,  the  effects  of 
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disposition  extend  to  whatever  suits  are  liable 
to  come  under  his  cognizance.  Not  a  blemish 
of  which  the  judicial  character  is  susceptiWe, 
but  language  may  have  served  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  it. 

Id  each  house  of  parliament,  whatever  word 
is  spoken  by  any  member,  is  liable  to  be  taken 
down  at  the  instance  of  any  other.  This  check, 
instead  of  being  an  infringement,  is  the  most 
efficient  security  for  that  just  liberty  of  speech, 
without  which  such  assemblies  would  be  worse 
than  useless.  The  beneficial  efficacy  is  in 
reality  the  greater,  in  proportion  as  it  is  less 
manifested :  it  is  composed  of  the  improprieties 
that  but  for  this  check  might  have  been  uttered, 
but  are  not  uttered. 

In  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  justice  (the 
regular  courts)  this  institution  is  not  without 
example.  Witness  the  bill  of  exceptions. 
But  in  that  instance  the  application  of  it  is  con- 
fined within  narrow  limits :  whereas  there,  as 
in  parliament,  the  demand  for  it  has  no  limits. 

Uses  of  the  above  registrations. 

1 .  To  the  several  parties,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  suit  in  hand,  the  use  of  them,  in  a  direct 
way,  is  already  evident. 

2.  So,  in  a  less  direct  way,  in  respect  of  the 
check  they  apply  to  abuse  in  every  shape  on 
the  part  of  the  judge  :  corniption,  undue  sym- 
pathy, antipathy,  precipitation  through  impati- 
ence, delay  through  indifference  and  negligence. 

3.  With  a  view  to  appeal  on  the  occasion  of 
the  suit  in  hand, — the  service  capable  of  being 
rendered  by  such  registration  to  both  parties, 
(and  especially  to    him  who    is  in   the  right), 

,  by  the  complete  and  correct  indication  of  ail 
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grounds  of  appeal,  justly  or  unjustly  alleged, 
seems  alike  evident. 

4.  In  respect  of  future  contingent  suits,  con- 
sidered as  capable  of  being  produced,  pre- 
vented, or  governed,  by  the  result  of,  or  pre- 
vious proceedings  in,  the  cause  in  hand, — suits 
considered  as  liable  to  arise  between  the  same 
parties,  or  their  legal  representatives, — the 
utility  is  alike  manifest. 

5.  In  respect  of  future  contingent  suits,  con- 
sidered as  liable  to  be  produced  by  like  causes,  or 
to  give  birth  to  like  incidents  and  occurrences, — 
causes  as  between  other  parties  having  no  con- 
nection with  those  in  question;  the  use  of 
such  registration  in  the  character  of  a  stock 
of  precedents  seems  alike  indisputable. 

The  service  thus  capable  of  being  rendered, 
will  be  rendered  partly  to  individuals  at 
large,  in  the  character  of  eventual  suitors  in 
such  eventual  causes,  in  respect  of  their  re- 
spective interests ;  partly  to  the  judge,  in  re- 
spect of  security,  facility,  and  tranquillity,  in 
the  execution  of  his  official  duty. 

6.  To  the  legislator,  the  guardian  of  the 
people,  and  through  liim  to  the  people  at  large, 
the  service  rendered  by  the  aa^regate  mass  of 
the  facts  thus  registered  will  be  seen  to  be 
more  and  more  important,  the  more  closely  it  is 
considered. 

By  the  abstracts  made  of  the  body  of  infor- 
mation thus  collected  (abstracts  prepared  under 
a  system  of  appropriate  heads,  and  periodically 
presented  and  made  public)  he  will  see  through- 
out in  what  respects  the  existing  arrangements 
fulfil, — in  what  respects  (if  in  any)  they  fail  of 
ful611ing, — his  intentions  :  how  far  they  arc  con- 
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4ucive,T-in  what  respects  (if  in  any)  they  fail  erf 
being  perfectly  conducive,— rto  the  several  ends 
of  justice. 

With  the  sketch  of  what  is  here  stated  as 
capable  of  being  done,  confront  theippse  sketches 
that  will  hereafter  come  to  be  given  of  what  is 
actually  established :  the  differisnce  between 
use  and  abuse  will  present  itself  in -colours  not 
very  obscure.  v        ^i     .     , 

If  the  services  thus  rendered  to  the  interests 
of  truth  and  justice,  by  the  art  of  writing,  are 
thus  great ;  neither  are  the  ways  in  which  it  k 
liable  to  be  made  to  operate,  and  to  a  gieat 
extent  is  continually  made  to  operate,  to  the 
injury: of  those  interests,  by  any  means  in- 
considerable. J 
,  1 .  If,  on  certain  occasions,  and  in  certain  ways, 
it  is  capable  of  being  employed  as  an  instrumeDt 
of  distinctness,  for  giving  that  indispensiJ)Ie 
quality  to  a  mass  of  evidence;  on  other  occa- 
sions, and  in  other  ways,  it  is  but  too  apt  to  be 
employed  in  such  a  manner ,  as  to  give  to  the 
evidence  a  degree  of  indistinctness,  from  which; 
but  for  the  abuse  made  of  this  important  art, 
it  would  have  been  free. 

The  reason  (meaning  the  cause)  of  this  abuse 
is  extremely  simple.  To  the  quantity  of  irre- 
levant matter,  to  which  (under  the  spur  of  si- 
nister interest)  the  pen  of  a  writer  is,  on  this 
as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  capable  of  giv- 
ing birth,  there  are  no  determinate  limits:  nor 
yet  to  the  degree  of  disorder,  and  consequent 
indistinctness,  with  which  the  whole  mass, 
made  up  of  irrelevant  and  relevant^  matter 
jumbled  together,  may  be  infected:  and  the 
same  mischief  which  thus,  to  an  infinite  de- 
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gree»  is  liable  to  be  produced  by  mala  Jides  cm 
the  part  of.  the  suitor  or  his  pn^essional  as- 
sistant, may  (though  in  a  less  degree)  be  pro- 
duced by  mere  weakness  of  mind  on  either 
part.  Whereas,  in  the  case  of  vivd  voce  tes- 
timony extracted  by,  or  substituted  to,  interro- 
gotipn, — no  sooner  does  an  irrelevant  proposition 
make  its  appearance,  than  the  current  of  the 
testimony  in  that  devious  direction  is  stopped, 
and  the  stream  forced  back  into  its  proper 
channel. 

2.  When  writing  is  employed  in  the  extrac- 
turn,  and  thence  in  the  delivery,  of  the  testi- 
mony ;  time  applicable,  and  but  too  often  ap- 
plied, to  the  purpose  of  mendacious  invention, 
IS.  a  natural,  and  practically  (though  not  strictly 
and  physically)  inseparable,  result :  as  will  be 
seen  more  particularly  in  its  place.* 

3.  In  the  same  case,  a  result,  no  less  closely 
connected  with  the  use  of  writing  than  the 
former,  is  the  opportunity  afforded  by  it  for 
receiving  mendacity-serving  information  from 
all  sorts  of  sources :  a  danger,  from  which  vivd 
voce  deposition,  though  by  no  means  exempt,  is 
more  easily  guarded. 

On  the  other  hand;  where  writing  is  em- 
ployed for  the  delivery  and  extraction  of 
evidence ;  the  superior  facility  which  it  affords 
for  planning  the  means  of  deception,  is  accom- 
pamed  and  in  a  considerable  degree  counter- 
acted and  compensated  on  the  part  of  the 
adverse  party  and  the  judge,  by  a  correspond- 
ent quantity  of  time  (and  thence  a  corres- 
pondent means)  applicable  to  the  purpose  of 

*  See  Book  III.  Extraction. 
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scrutinizing  the  supposed  mendacious  testi- 
mony, and  so  divesting  it  of  its  deceptitious 
influence. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  art  in  no 
other  light  than  that  of  its  capacity  of  bemg 
made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  that  spe- 
cies of  injustice  which  is  opposite  to  the  direct 
end  of  justice :  subservient  to  deception,  a&d 
thence  to  misdecision. 

But  the  grand  abuse,  and  that  in  compa- 
rison of  which  what  has  hitherto  been  brought  to 
view  shrinks  almost  into  insignificance,  is  the 
perverted  application  that  has  been  made  of 
It  to  the  purposes  of  that  branch  of  injustice 
which  stands  opposed  to  the  collateral  ends  of 
justice  :  of  that  oranch  of  injustice  which  con- 
sists of  factitious  delay,  vexation,  and  expense, 
heaped  together  for  the  sake  of  the  profit 
extractible  and  extracted  from  the  expense. 

In  a  word,  it  is  in  the  art  of  wnting  thus 
perverted,  that  we  may  view  the  main  instni- 
ment  of  the  technical  system,  and  of  all  the 
abominations  of  which  it  is  composed  :  an  in- 
strument by  which  this  baneful  system,  where- 
soever establshed,  has  all  along  operated ;  and 
without  which  it  could  scarcely  have  come  any 
where  into  existence. 

It  is  on  pretence  of  something  that  has  been 
written,  or  that  might,  could,  or  should  have 
been  written,  that  whatever  portion  of  the 
means  of  sustenance  has,  on  the  occasion  or 
on  the  pretence  of  administering  justice, 
been  wrung  from  the  unfortunate  suitor,  has 
been  demanded  and  received.  Statements  that 
ought  not  to  have  been  made,  have,  to  an 
enormous  extent,  been  made  :  statements  that 


required  to  be  made,  have  been  swelled  out 
beyond  all  bounds ;  stuffed  out  with  words 
and  lines  and  pages  of  surplusage,  oftentimes 
without  truth,  sometimes  even  without  meaning, 
and  always  without  use.  This  excrementitious 
matter  has  been  made  up  into  all  the  forms 
that  the  conjunct  industry  of  the  demon  of 
mendacity,  seconded  by  the  genius  of  non- 
sense, could  contrive  to  give  to  it.  Having 
by  the  accumulated  labours  of  successive  gene- 
rations been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  possible 
pitch  of  voluminousness,  indistinctness,  and 
unintelligibility  ;  in  this  state  it  has  been  locked 
up  and  concealed  from  general  view  as  effectu- 
aUy  as  possible :  in  England  it  has  been  locked 
up  in  two  several  languages,  both  of  tlicm 
completely  unintelligible  to  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people.  Office  upon  office,  profession 
upon  profession,  have  been  established  for  the 
manufacturing,  warehousing,  and  vending  of 
this  intellectual  poison.  In  the  capacity  of 
suitors,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  (able  or 
unable  to  bear  the  charge)  are  compelled  to 
pay,  on  one  occasion  or  another,  for  everything 
that  was  done,  or  suffered  or  pretended  to  be 
done,  in  relation  to  it :  for  writing  it,  for  copy- 
ing it,  for  abridging  it,  for  looking  at  it,  for 
employing  others  to  look  at  it,  for  employing 
others  to  understand  it,  or  to  pretend  to  under- 
stand it :  interpreting  and  expounding  imagi- 
nary laws,    laws  that  no  man  ever  made. 

Thus  much  for  this  branch  of  the  abuse : 
thus  much  for  a  bird's  eye,  or  rather  an  aero- 
static, view  of  it.  To  consider  it  heap  by  heap, 
is  a  task  that  belongs  not  to  this  place 
labour  that  will   continue   to.  press    upon 
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through  every  part  of  this  toilsome  and  thank- 
less course. 

The  uses  and  the  abuses  of  writing  in  judi- 
cial procedure  have  now  been  briefly  enume- 
rated: the  various  arrangements  which  have 
for  their  object  to  bring  the  use  to  its  maxi- 
mum, and  the  abuse  to  its  minimum,  ivill  be 
severally  brought  to  view  in  the  proper  place. 


CTtr* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  INTERROGATION,  CONSIDERED  AS  A  SECU- 
RITY FOR  THE  TRUSTWORTHINESS  OF  TES- 
TIMONY. 

Section  I. — Uses  of  interrogation y  as  applied  to 

the  extraction  of  testimony. 

In  the  character  of  a  security  for  the  correct- 
ness and  completeness  of  testimony,  so  obvious 
is  the  utility  and  importance  of  the  faculty  and 
practice  of  interrogation,  that  the  mention  of 
it  in  this  view  might  well  be  deemed  superflu- 
ous, were  it  not  for  the  cases,  to  so  prodigious 
an  extent,  in  which,  under  English  law,  it  is 
barred  out  by  judicial  practice. 

1 .  The  case  in  which  its  utility  is  most  con- 
spicuous, is  that  of  mala  fides  on  the  part  of  the 
deponent :  and  this,  being  a  state  of  things 
which  in  each  individual  instance  may  (for 
aught  the  legislator  can  know)  have  place,  is  a 
state  of  things  for  which,  on  every  occasion,  in 
the  arrangements  taken  by  him,  provision  ought 
to  be  made. 

Completeness  is  the  primary  quality,  with 
reference  to  which  the  demand  for  it  is  most 
obvious  :  fear  of  punishment  and  fear  of  shame 
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having  here  less  influence  than  as  applied  to 
secure  correctness.  In  case  of  incompleteness, 
neither  punishment  nor  shame  apply,  any  fur- 
ther than  as  it  is  established  that  the  omitted 
part  came  under  the  perception  of  the  depo- 
nent, preserved  a  place  in  his  remembrance, 
and  presented  to  him,  along  with  itself,  the 
idea  of  its  importance. 

Importance  being  assumed,  incompleteness 
may  indeed  become  equivalent  to,  and  a  modi- 
fication of,  incorrectness :  but  in  general  it  is 
by  interrogation,  and  by  interrogation  only, 
that  it  is  rendered  so. 

Do  you  remember  nothing  more?   did  no- 
thing further  pass,  relative  to  this  or  that  per* 
son  or  thing  (naming  them)?    By  interroga- 
tions  thus  pointed,  such  a  security  for  com- 
pleteness is  afforded  as.  can  never  be  afforded 
by  any  general    engagement   which    can   be 
included  in  the  terms  of  an  oath  or  other  for- 
mulary: be  the  engagement  what  it  may,  ifl 
the  course  of  the  deposition  the  memory  of  it 
may  have  evaporated :  and  suppose  it  borne  in 
mind — yet,  without  the  aid  of  interrogation, 
the  violation  of  it  by  suppression  of  the  truth 
loses  its  best  chance  of  detection. 

2.  Particularity,  if  it  be  not  included  under 
the  notion  of  completeness,  is  no  less  indispensa- 
ble to  the  purposes  of  testimony.  But  suppose 
a  deposition  delivered,  and,  in  so  essential  a 
point,  a  deficiency  remaining  in  it :  by  what 
means,  if  at  all,  shall  the  defect  be  supplied? 
Interrogation,  it  is  evident,  is  the  sole  resource. 

By  particularity  only  can  that  repugnancy  to 
known  truths  be  established,  by  which  menda- 
city is  demonstrated. 
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Under  what  tree  was  the  act  committed? 
was  the  question  put  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  to 
each  of  the  two  calumnious  elders.  Under  a 
holme  tree,  answered  the  one  :  under  a  mastic 
tree,  answered  the  other.  But  for  the  proof  of 
mendacity,  the  question  would  have  been  irre- 
levant and  superSuous  :  for,  supposing^  the  for- 
bidden act  committed,  what  mattered  under 
what  tree,  or  whether  under  any  tree  ?  But, 
for  the  detection  of  mendacity,  no  question  that 
can  contribute  any  thing,  can  be  irrelevant :  and 
the  more  particular,  the  better  its  chance  of 
being  productive  of  so  desirable  an  effect. 

By  interrogation,  and  not  without,  is  the  im- 
probity of  a  deponent  driven  out  of  all  its  holds. 
An  answer  being  given,  is  it  true?  It  is  useful 
in  the  character  of  direct  evidence.  Is  it  false?  It 
stands  exposed  to  contradiction,  both  from  with- 
in and  from  without:  and,  being  detected,  it 
operates  as  an  evidence  of  character  and  dispo- 
sition, and  thence  in  the  way  of  circumstantial 
evidence.  Is  silence,  pure  silence,  the  result  ? 
Even  this  is  evidence,  circumstantial  evidence. 
The  deponent,  is  he  an  extraneous  witness  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  question,  it  may  afford 
as  impressive  a  presumption  of  falsehood,  antece- 
dent or  subsequent,  as  could  have  been  afforded 
by  detected  falsehood.  Is  he  a  party  to  the 
cause  ?  Besides  the  particular  mendacity,  it  may 
afford  a  presumption  of  his  own  consciousness  of 
the  badness  of  hie  cause. 

The  testimony,  is  it  indistinct,  nugatory,  un- 
intelligible ?  such  indistinctness,  if  persevered 
in,  and  not  the  result  of  mental  infirmity,  is 
equivalent  to  silence. 
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In  no  case,  be  the  sincerity  of  the  deponent 
ever  so  unquestionable — in  no  case,  either  to 
completeness  or  correctness,  can  the  faculty  of 
interrogation  be  a  matter  of  indifference .  not  even 
in  ordinary  conversation  between  bosom  friends. 

Wliat  father  could  be  satisfied  v^ith  the  narra- 
tive of  a  long  lost  child ;  what  lover  with  that  of 
his  mistress,  without  a  possibility  of  perfecting 
his  satisfaction  by  questions  ? 

In  no  state  can  a  deponent's  mind  be,  in 
respect  to  interest,  but  that  interrogation  may 
be  necessary  to  the  purpose  as  well  of  correct- 
ness as  of  completeness. 

In  every  possible  result,  does  he  behold  an 
event  of  the  most  consummate  indifference  ?  A 
fact  really  important  may  be  left  out  of  his  nar- 
rative, either  because  not  recollected  at  the 
time,  or  because,  though  recollected,  its  mate- 
riality with  regard  to  the  cause  had  not  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  view. 

Is  he  even  desirous  and  eager  to  bring  for- 
ward every  circumstance  that  can  serve  the 
party  by  whom  his  testimony  has  been  invoked? 
still,  a  circumstance  may  have  been  forgotten, 
or  its  materiality  have  escaped  notice. 

Supposing  even  a  party  in  the  cause — ^say  a 
plaintiff — adducing  his  own  testimony,  dejposmg 
in  support  of  his  own  demand  (under  English 
law,  a  state  of  things  rarely  exemplified  in  form, 
but  in  substance  frequently) :  a  poor  person,  say, 
prosecuting  in  the  hope  of  recovering  goods  lost 
by  stealth.  With  all  the  interest  and  all  the  will 
that  can  be  imagined,  intellectual  power  may  be 
insufficient  to  bring  to  light,  in  a  complete  boAy, 
the  material  circumstances,  without  the*  aid  of 
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some  superior  intelligence  in  the  character  of 
an  interrogator,  in  the  person  of  an  advocate 
or  a  judge. 

In  a  word, — but  for  interrogation,  every  per- 
son intere.sted,  in  whatever  way  interested,  in  the 
manifestation  of  truth,  is  completely  dependent 
on  the  deponent ;  and  on  tiie  state  not  only  of 
the  moral  but  of  the  intellectual  part  of  the  de- 
ponent's mind. 

Section  II. — Exceptions    to   the  application   of 
interrogation  to  the  eitraction  of  testijnony. 

Were  security  against  deception  and  conse- 
quent misdecision  the  only  object  that  had  a 
claim  to  notice,  the  use  of  the  security  afforded 
by  interrogation  ought  never  to  be  foregone. 

But,  in  this  case  as  in  all  others,  the  mischief 
of  that  injustice  which  is  opposite  to  the  direct 
ends  of  justice,  may  find  more  than  a  counter- 
poise, in  mischief  which  is  opposite  to  the  coUa- 
ttral  ends  of  justice ;  inconvenience  in  the  shapes 
of  delay,  ve.xation,  and  expence,  jointly  or  even 
separately  considered. 

Take  for  examples  the  following  cases,  in 
which,  for  avoidance  of  preponderant  collateral 
injustice,  it  may  happen  that  the  security 
afforded  by  interrogation  ought  to  be  foregone  : 
that  is,  in  which  it  will  generally  or  frequently 
happen,  that  the  mischief  resulting  from  the 
application  of  the  security,  will  be  greater 
in  value  (probability  taken  into  the  account) 
than  any  mischief  that  can  take  place  for  want 
of  it. 

I,  Cases  where  the  delatf  necessary  to  in- 
terrogation may   be  productive  of  irreparable 
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damage :  where,  for  example,  the  use  of  the 
evidence  is  to  ground  an  application  for  stop 
ping  1.  expatriation  of  the  defendant,  tot 
avoidance  of  justiciability,*  2.  exportation  of 
property  in  his  hands,  for  the  like  purpose, 

3.  deportation  for  the    purpose    of   slavery, 

4.  deportation  (the  person  a  female)  for  the 
purpose  of  wrongful  marriage  or  defilement,  or, 

5.  wrongful  destruction  or  deterioration  of  ano- 
ther's property,  by  operations  clandestine  or 
forcible.  To  form  a  groxmd  for  arrestation, 
seizure,  sequestration,  and  so  forth,  on  any  of 
these  accounts,  testimony  is  requisite.  If  time 
admit  of  the  subjecting  this  testimony  to  the 
scrutiny  of  judicial  interrogation,  so  much  the 
better ;  but  if  not,  better  that  it  be  received  and 
acted  upon  without  the  interrogation,  than  that 
any  such  irreparable  miscliief  should  be  doncf 


*  A  case  for  the  writ  called  ne  exeat  regno,  in  Engliih 
equity  practice. 

t  In  English  law,  in  all  the  cases  in  which  a  man  is  IM 
provisionally  under  restraint  pendente  lite,  the  testimony  on 
which  the  restriction  is  grounded  is  in  the  uninterrog^ated 
form,  that  of  an  affidavit. 

For  a  debt  above  a  certain  value,  a  man  is  liable  to  be 
held  to  bail  (that  is,  arrested,  consigned  to  prison,  and  con- 
fined  there  for  an  indefinite  time)  unless  he  finds  personi 
who  engage  for  the  eventual  consignment  of  his  person  to 
the  same  fate.  The  testimony  requisite  to  ground  the  war* 
rant  for  this  purpose,  is  the  mass  of  sworn  but  uninter- 
rogated  deposition  called  an  affidavit.  What  the  affidaTit 
must,  though  only  in  general  terms,  assert,  is  the  justice  of 
the  claim :  but  what  it  need  not  assert,  nor  ever  does  asaerU 
is  the  necessity  of  this  legal  infliction  to  secure  the  payment 
of  the  debt. 

In  some  cases,  a  man,  against  whom  another  has  a  claim, 
may  be  stopped  from  going  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  on  this 
occasion  likewise,  to  ground  an  application  for  this  purpote^ 
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2.  Gases  where  the  benefit  of  the  security 
afforded  by  interrc^tion  may  be  outweighed 
by  the  expense  unavoidably  attached  to  the 
application  of  it :  as;  if  the  seat  of  the  judica- 
tory in  which  the  decision  is  to  be  pronounced, 
be  in  London  or  Paris,  and  the  evidencei  of  the 
deponent  in  the  East  Indies. 

To  determine  the  preponderance,  as  between 
the  mischief  on  the  score  of  direct  <  injustice, 
and  the  mischief  on  the  score  of  collateral  in- 


an  affidavit  is  necessary.    But  in  this  case  notice  must  be 

S'ven,  such  as  will  jn  general  enable  the  man  to  get  off.  Sq 
case  of  irreparable  destruction  meditated,  time,  such  as 
in  general  wiU  be  sufficient,  is  in  like  manner  allowed  him  to 
effect  it.  • 

In  neither  of  these  cases  is  the  person,  on  whose  uninter- 
rogated  deposition  the  act  of  power  is  grounded,  liable  to  be 
ever  subjected  to  interrogation  in  any  case. 

As  to  the  stoppage  of  effects ;  for  any  such  purpose  the 
law  affords  no  power  on  any  terms. 

In  Scottish  procedure,  on  the  petition  of  an  alleged  credi* 
tor,  any  person  may,  by  warrant  from  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
be  arrested  on  the  ground  of  his  being  in  meditatione  fugct^ 
and  committed,  until  he  finds  security  for  ''  giving  suit  and 
presence  in  any  action."  But,  before  the  warrant  is  granted, 
the  petitioner  appears  before  the  justice,  and  is  examined 
upon  oath,  proaucing  a  written  account  of  the  particulars 
or  the  alleged  debt.  In  how  high  a  degree  this  mode  of 
procedure  is  preferable  to  the  above  English  modes,  will 
appear  clear  enough  to  any  eye  that  is  not  averse  to  seeing 
it.*  The  fault,  as  is  well  observed  by  Mr.  Mac  Millan,  con- 
sists in  the  committing  the  alleged  debtor  to  prison  at  once, 
without  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  by  the 
judge,  and  in  his  presence  being  confronted  with  the  adver- 
sary :  btn  this  injustice  is  common  to  Englbh,  as  well  as 
Scottish  law. 


?  MacMitldB's  Form  of  WriUn^,  Edinburgh,  1790,  thud  adit.  |i. 
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convenience  in  this  shape,  will  be  matter  of 
detail  for  the  legislator,  and  under  him  for  the 
judge. 

-  Interrogation  in  the  epistolary  mode,  or  by 
judges  for  the  occasion  on  the  spot,  affords,  for 
the  giving  the  evidence  the  benefit  of  this  se- 
curity, two  other  resources:  either  of  which, 
where  practicable,  will  be  preferable  to  the 
receipt  of  the  testimony  in  an  uninterrogated 
state. 

As  to  the  case  of  vesation,  independent  of 
expense ;  examples  of  it  will  be  seen  to  more 
advantage  in  another  place ;  when  the  cases, 
where  it  is  proper  to  put  on  that  ground 
an  absolute  exclusion  upon  evidence,  come  to 
be  considered. 

Where,  for  the  avoidance  of  collateral  incon- 
venience in  the  shape  of  delay,  vexation,  and 
expense,  the  application  of  this  security  is  dis- 
pensed with ;  the  following  rules  are  expressive 
of  the  conditions  which  seem  proper  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  dispensation.  1.  The  exemption 
ought  not  to  be  absolute  and  definitive.  The 
inconvenience  being  removed,  either  in  totOy  or 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  no  longer  preponde- 
rant, interrogation  ought  to  take  place ;  either 
of  course,  or  at  the  instance  of  a  party  inte- 
rested, or  of  the  judge.  2.  In  a  case  where 
the  deponent  (he  who  has  been  deposing  in  the 
uninterrogated  form)  is  liable  as  above  to  inter- 
rogation ;  if  his  deposition  was  either  delivered 
in  the  ready-written  form,  or,  being  delivered 
in  the  oral  form,  was  committed  thereupon  to 
writing,  for  which  purpose  appropriate  paper  is 
employed ;  notice  of  the  eventual  interrogation 
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ought  to  be  inserted  (as  for  example  it  is  when 
ready  printed)  on  the  margin. 

For,  to  the  purpose  of  preventing  incorrectness 
and  incompltteness  (preventing,  in  a  word,  the 
testimony  from  being  rendered  deceptitious)  it  is 
material  that  the  deponent  should  be  pre-ap- 
prised  of  the  scrutiny  which  it  may  continually 
have  to  undergo :  and,  for  making  sure  of  his 
being  thus  pre-apprised,  no  other  expedient 
can  be  more  effectual  than  this  simple  and  un- 
expensive  one. 

Section  III. — On  whom  ought  interrogation   to 
to  be  performablel 

On  whom?  Answer:  On  every  individual 
from  whom,  in  the  character  of  a  deponent, 
testimony  is  received  :  saving  the  case  of  pre- 
ponderant collateral  inconvenience,  as  above. 

If,  at  his  own  instance,  at  the  instance  of  a 
co-party  on  the  same  side,  or  at  the  instance  of 
his  adversary,  the  testimony  of  a  party  (plaintiff 
or  defendant)  be  received ;  it  should  of  course, 
and  for  reasons  not  less  cogent  than  in  the  case 
of  an  extraneous  witness,  be  subjected  to  this 
scrutiny :  and  it  will  be  shown  elsewhere,*  that, 
in  no  instance,  in  any  of  the  above  cases,  should 
the  testimony  of  a  party  stand  excluded,  or  the 
measures  proper  and  necessary  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  it,  if  called  for  by  an  adverse  party,  be 
omitted  :  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  an  extra- 
neous witness. 

Official  evidence  presents  a  ease  in  which 
the  demand  for  interrogation  on  the  score "  of 

•  Book  JX.  Exclusion.  Part  V.  Double  Account. 
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secucit^  agamst  mendac^^^  and.  thence, ^^^nst 
deception  and  misdecision,  ^U,  generally  ap^ak-. 
ing,  ibe  at  its  minifnum :  wluje  on  the  other  hi^nd 
the  inqonyeQieQce,  in  respiect  of  yei^^tion^.may, 
be  at  it$  numntum^  companson  bei^g  mafle 
with  individuals  whose  residence  is  s^t  p6  gi^^Uec 
distance :  inconvenience^  of  whicl)  p{u*t  wiUM 
to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  individufj 
(the  officer),  part  to  that  of  the  public  service. 

But  unless,  by  being  placea  in  the  pflgice  in 
question,  a  man  is  purified  from  all  the  infirmi- 
ties (intellectual  as  well  as  moral)  incident  to 
human  nature ;  in  the  instance  of  no  such  office 
can  the  exemption  from  this  security  be  with 
propriety  regarded  as  unconditional  and  de- 
finitive. , - 

Applied  to  official  testimony,  the  ob|ect(pn 
bears  with  considerably  greater  force  v  on  oral 
interrogation  than  on  scriptitious :  the  oral  beiqg 
the  only  mode  of  the  two,  to  which  the  vexation 
and  expense  incident  to  attendance  (at  the  ju- 
dicatory), with  journeys  to  and  fro,  and  de- 
murrage, is  liable  to  be  attached. 

If  the  above  observations  be  just,  tl^e  practice 
of  English  law  under  the  technical  system 
must,  in  cases  in  great  abundance  and  to  a  great 
extent^  be  radically  vicious:  feivpurable  to.jncpr^ 
rectness,  to  incompleteness,  to  mendacity,  to  con- 
sequent deception  and  misdecision : — 4^^^daokp\', 
dence(i,e.  uninterrogated  testimony)  being  receiv- 
ed, and  to  the  exclusion  of  interrogated  testimony 
from  the  same  individual, — on  the  main  question, 
in  a  class  of  causes  in  great  abundance  and  to 
a  great  extent, — and  in  causes  of  all  classes,  on 
those  incidental  questions  by  the  determination 
of  which  the  fate  of  the  cause  is  liable  to  be, 
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and  frequetitty  kr,  detemjined : — official  evidence 
received  without  the  security  afforded  by  inter- 
rogation, as  well  as  without  the  security  afforded 
by  the  eventual  subjection  to  that  punishment^ 
which,  by  the  penal  consequences  attached  to 
a  violation  of  the  ceremony  of  an  oath,  is  hung 
over  the  head  of  mendacity  at  large  : — and  these 
securities  against  mendacity  removed  with  par- 
ticular care,  in  the  instance  of  that  class  of  offi- 
cial evidence  (I  speak  of  the  sort  of  judicial 
evidence  called  a  record) ^  each  article  of  which 
is  by  no  other  circumstance  so  remarkably  and^ 
incontestably  distinguished  from  every  other 
species  of  official  evidence,  as  by  its  being  re- 

})iete  with  pernicious  falsehoods:  some  with 
ietcility  enough,  others  with  more  or  less  diffi^ 
culty,  capable  of  being  distinguished  from  the 
small  proportion  of  useful  truths  that  are  to  be 
found  m  it. 

Section  IV. — By  whom  ought  interrogation  to  be 

performablel 

To  whom  ought  the  power  of  interrogation  to 
be  imparted?  Answer:  To  every  person  by 
whom  it  promises  to  be  exercised  with  good 
effect:  subject  always  to  the  controul  of  the 
judgre, — ^but  for  which,  any  power  of  command 
i4t.  on  thi8  ,.  «ell  »  o^any  other  occasion, 
run  into  the  wildest  despotism.   < 

And  by  whoin  is  it  likely  to  be  exercised 
with  good  effect  ?  Answer :  By  every  person 
in  whom  suitable  will  and  power  are  likely  to  be 
feund  conjoined.  TFi//,  the  product  of  adequate 
interest^  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the 
word  power y  consisting,  in  the  present  case,  of 
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appropriate  information,  accompanied  with  ade- 
quate ability  of  the  intellectual  kind. 

Of  the  extent  thus  proposed  to  be  given  to 
the  power  of  interrogation  the  propriety  stands 
expressed  in  the  following  aphonsms,  which 
seem  to  claim  a  title  to  the  appellation  of 
axioms. 

1.  For  every  interrogator,  in  whose  person 
adequate  interest  and  natural  power  unite,  an 
additional  security  is  afforded  for  correctness 
and  completeness,  and  thence  against  mendacity 
and  temerity  .on  the  one  part  and  deception  add 
misdecision  on  the  other. 

2.  Against  the  admission  of  any  proposed  in- 
terrogator, no  objection  consistent  with  the  ends 
of  justice  can  be  raised,  on  any  other  ground 
than  that  of  mendacity-serving  suggestion,  or 
that  of  preponderant  collateral  inconvenience  in 
the  shape  of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense: 
placing  to  the  account  of  useless  delay  and  vex- 
ation every  proposed  interrogation,  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  competent  judge,  is  either  irre- 
levant or  superfluous. 

The  individuals  in  whose  persons  these  requi- 
sites may  be  expected  are,  1.  The  judge  (in- 
cluding, in  English  jury  trial  procedure,  the 
jurymen,  as  well  as  the  directing  judge  or 
judges).  2.  The  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs.  3.  The 
defendant  or  defendants.  4.  The  advocate  or 
advocates  of  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs.  5.  The 
advocate  or  advocates  of  the  defendant  or  de- 
fendants. 6.  In  some  cases,  even  extraneous 
witnesses. 

There  is  a  species  of  procedure  in  which  there 
is  no  party  on  the  plaintiff's  side:  in  causes 
tried  under  this  species  of  procedure,  the  func- 
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tion  of  the  plaintiff  is  really  exercised  by  the 
judge. 

There  is  another  species  of  procedure,  in 
which  there  is  no  party  on  the  defendant's  side : 
in  causes  thus  tried,  the  function  of  the  de- 
fendant is  exercised  by  the  judge. 

In  causes  of  the  above  several  descriptions, 
the  number  of  possible  interrogators  suffers  a 
correspondent  reduction.* 

•  The  following  are  cases,  in  which,  if  there  be  inter- 
rogation at  all,  there  is  but  one  person  by  whom  it  can  be 
applied. 

The  occasion  may  be  non-litigious  or  litigious  :  and, 
being  litigious,  the  enquiry  may  be  to  be  performed  ex  parte, 
(on  one  side  only),  or  reciprocally ,  (on  more  sides  than  one). 

I.  Occasion  non-litigious :  an  individual  to  deliver  testi- 
mony; a  judge,  or  a  person  acting  on  this  occasion  and 
quoad  hoc  in  the  character  of  a  judge,  to  receive  it :  and 
either  to  act  or  not  to  act  in  consequence. 

Examples.  1 .  Where  a  man  makes  application  for  money  at 
a  public  office,  as  in  England  at  the  Exchequer,  the  Bank, 
and  so  forth.  2.  Where  a  man,  in  the  view  of  gaining  ge- 
neral credence  for  certain  facts,  and  of  perpetuating  the 
remembrance  of  them,  comes  forward  of  his  own  accord, 
and  makes  a  solemn  statement  of  them  in  the  presence  of  a 
judge :  as  in  England  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary  affidavit 
sworn  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  3.  Enquiries  carried 
on  by  a  person  or  persons  in  the  character  of  judges,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  to  light  a  particular  class  of  facts, 
without  any  particular  view  to  individual  persons  in  the  cha- 
racter of  actors :  as  by  a  committee  of  either  house  of  par- 
liament, or  by  a  commission  of  enquiry  organised  by  the 
whole  legislature. 

In  all  these  several  cases,  if  the  propriety  of  interrogation 
be  supposed,  the  necessity  of  its  being  performed  by  the 
person  standing  quoad  hoc  in  the  station  of  judge,  follows 
of  course ;  there  being  no  person  else  to  perform  it:  In  the 
third  case,  the  interrogation  is  matter  not  of  propriety  only, 
but  necessity :  in  the  two  others,  whether  it  be  or  be  not 
matter  of  propriety  belongs  not  to  the  present  purpose. 
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When  the  list  of  characters  capable  of  bear- 
ing a  part  on  the  theatre  of  justice  is  complete, 
there  are,  of  proposed  deponents,  four  descrip- 

II.  The  occasion  litigious :  but  the  examinadoDy  as  yet  at 
least,  unilateral:  on  one. side  only.  In  this  class  of  cases, 
the  nature  of  the  case  affords  but  one  person  in  a  condition 
to  be  subjected  to  the  operation ;  ana  but  one  person  in  a 
condition  to  perform  it,  viz.  the  judge.  This  case  admits  of 
the  following  modifications. 

1 .  One  person  only  as  yet  appearing  to  be  intern^ted, 
and  he,  as  yet  at  least,  not  fixed  in  the  character  of  a  party, 
but  examined  (at  least  for  the  present)  in  the  character  of  aa 
extraneous  witness :  the  deponent  appearing  at  the  judgment 
seat,  either  spontaneously,  or  by  order  of  the  iudge. 

Example. — A  dead  body  witn  marks  of  violence  found  by 
two  persons  in  company.  One  of  them  gives  information  to 
an  officer  established  for  that  purpose  under  the  name  of  a 
coroner :  the  coroner  by  his  warrant  procures  the  attendanos 
of  the  other.  Bojbh  of  them,  together  with  such  other  persooi 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  indicates  as  likely  to  be  ld>le  to  fat^ 
nish  information,  are  examinedwith  a  view  of  finding  out  3tlie 
cause  of  the  death.  What  may  happen  in  this  case  is,  that 
one  of  them  shall,  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry,  be  &Ledm 
the  character  of  defendant ;  the  other^  in  the  <:haracter  of 
plaintiff.  Such,  accordingly^  was  the  result  in  the  oaae  of 
Captain  Donnellan,  executed  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thee- 
dosius  Boughtpn  by  poison. 

2.  One  perspn  only  as  yet  appearing,  and  he  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  plaintiff,  exhibiting  in  that  character  a  criminal 
charge  or  non-criminal  demand  against  a  person  not  as  yet 
appearing  or  having  appeared.  Examples  in  English  law: 
1.  In  regular  procedure,  application  to  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
by  a  person  complaining  of  an  assault,  for  a.  warrant  to  com- 
pel the  appearance  of  the  assailant.  2.  In  smnmary  prooe- 
dure,  information  given  of  an  alledged  offeaoe  to  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  to  ground  a  summons  or  warrant  for  compelliog 
the  appearance  of  the  alledged  delinquent. 

3.  One  person  only  as  yet  appearing,  and  he  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  defendant :  the  function  of  plaintiff  being  (either 
throughout  or  in  the  first  instance)  united  to  that  of  judge. 
Example :  in  Roman  law,  the  species  of  procedure  called 
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tions:  a  plaintiff;  a  defendant;  a  witness  (viz. 
an  extraneous  witness)  called  on  the  plaintiff's' 
dide ;  a  witness  called  on  the  defendant's  side. 

Proposed  interrogators,  to  each  proposed  de- 
ponent,  seven.  When  the  proposed  deponent  is 
the  plaintiff;  1.  the  judge  (including,  in  the 
case  of  jury,  trial,  the  several  jurymen);  2.  this 
same  .plaintiff's  own  advocate ;  3.  any  defen- 
dant or  his  advocate ;  4.  any  co-plaintiff  or 
his  advocate ;  5.  any  witness  called  by  this 
same  plaintiff ;  6.  any  witness  called  by  any 
defendant;  7.  any  witness  called  by  a  co- 
plaintiff. 

From  hence,  mutatis  mutandis,  may  be  deter- 
mined the  correspondent  proposable  interroga- 
tors in  the  respective  cases  of  the  three  other 
descriptions  of  proposed  deponents.  Proposed 
deponents,  4  :  to  each  one  of  them,  proposed 
interrogators,  7  :  by  multiplication,  total  number 
of  cases  for  consideration,  28.* 


inquisitorial,  in  contradistinction  to  accusatorial^  whijcji  pre- 
sents a  distinct  person  in  the  character  of  plaintiff. 

In  these  several  cases  likewise,  if  the  propriety  of  .interro- 
gation be  supposed,  the  necessity  of  its  beipg  performed  by 
the  judge  follows  of  course,  there  being  no  other  person  to 
perform  it. 

•  I.  A  plaintiff  deposing,  may  be  interrogated  by  or  in 
behalf  of  the  characters  following :  viz. , 

f.  The  judge. 

2.  His  own  advocate. 

3.  A  co-plaintiff  or  his  advocate. 

4.  A  defendant  or  his  advocate. 

5.  A  witness  called  by  himself. 

6.  A  witness  called  by  a  co-plaintiff. 

7.  A  witness  called  by  a  defendant. 

II.  A  defendant  deposing,  may  be  interrogated  by  or  in 
behalf  of  the  characters  following :  viz. 
1.  The  judge. 
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If  the  principle  above  laid  down  be  correct, 
(viz.,  that,  except  as  excepted,  every  interest 
ought  to  have  its  representative  in  the  person  of 
an  interrogator)  a  consequence  which  follows  is 
—that,  of  the  above  eight  and  twenty  cases  of 
interrogation,  in  so  maSy  as  under  any  system 
of  procedure  are  peremptorily  excluded  from 
having  place,  so  many  cases  of  incongruity 
stand  exemplified. 

'  English  common  law  procedure  exhibits  a 
multitude  of  different  modes  of  receiving  and 
collecting  testimony:  Roman  and  Rome-bred 
procedure  (including  English  equity,  English 


2.  His  own  advocate. 

3.  A  co-defendant  or  his  advocate. 

4.  A  plaintiff  or  his  advocate. 

5.  A  witness  called  by  himself. 

6.  A  witness  called  by  a  co-defendant. 

7.  A  witness  called  by  a  plaintiff. 

III.  A  witness  (viz.  an  extraneous  witness)  called  by  the 
plaintiff,  may  be  interrogated  i)y  or  in  behalf  of  the  charac- 
ters following :  viz. 

1.  The  judge. 

2.  The  said  plaintiff  or  his  advocate. 

8.  Another  plaintiff  or  his  advocate. 

4.  A  defendant  or  his  advocate. 

5.  Another  witness  called  by  the  plaintiff  by  whom  he  was 
called. 

'  6.  A  witness  called  by  another  plaintiff. 
7.  A  witness  called  by  a  defendant. 

IV.  A  witness  called  J>y  the  defendant,  may  be  interro- 
gated by  or  in  behalf  of  the  characters  following  :  viz. 

1.  The  judge. 

2.  The  said  defendant  or  his  advocate. 

3.  Another  defendant  or  his  advocate. 

4.  A  plaintiff  or  his  advocate. 

5.  Another  witness  called  by  the  plaintiff  by  Whom  he 
was  called. 

6.  A  witness  called  by  another  plaintiff. 

7.  A  witness  called  by  a  defendant. 


ecclesiastical  court,  and  English  admiralty  court 
procedure)  another  multitude  :  in  many,  or  most 
of  them,  the  list  of  proposed  deponents  and  in- 
terrogators is  more  or  less  different,  and  the 
difference  not  governed  by  any  consistent  regard 
(if  by  any  regard  at  all,)  to  the  grounds  of  excep- 
tion above  brought  to  view.  Of  these  estab- 
lished modes  of  practice,  that  all  are  wrong, 
will,  if  the  above  principle  be  correct,  be  found 
more  than  probable ;  that  all  are  right,  will  be 
found  absolutely  impossible. 

All  the  parties,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  cause, 
have  been  placed  upon  the  above  list  of  persons, 
on  whom,  in  the  character  of  witnesses  (each  of 
them  as  well  at  his  own  instance  and  at  the 
instance  of  a  party  on  the  same  side  of  the  cause, 
as  at  the  instance  of  any  party  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cause),  the  process  of  interrogation 
may  with  propriety  be  performed.  tJnder 
the  established  forms  of  procedure,  under  the 
general  rule,  (so  far  as,  in  the  midst  of  such  di- 
versity and  inconsistency,  any  thing  under  the 
name  of  a  general  rule  can  with  propriety  be 
spoken  of),  both  these  classes  of  proposed  depo- 
nents stand  excluded  :  excluded,  if  proposed 
at  their  own  instance  or  that  of  a  party  on  the 
same  side,  on  tiie  score  of  intercut ;  if  proposed 
at  the  instance  of  the  opposite  side,  excluded 
(principally  in  the  case  of  a  defendant)  on  the 
ground  oivexatiot}. 

But  on  the  ground  of  interest,  so  futile  is  the 
pretence,  that,  in  cases  where  to  any  amount  the 
impulse  of  sinister  interest  is  more  forcible,  the 
exclusionary  rule  is  itself  excluded  :  and  on 
the  ground  of  vexation,  when  the  vexation  is 
not  less  galling,  and  (by  reason  of  the  inferiority 
of  the  species  of  evidence)  attended  with  a  much 
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greater  probability  of  deception  and  misdecision, 
the  exclusion  on  this  ground  has  no  place:  and 
moreover,  at  his  own  instance,  the  same  party, 
who  is  not  admitted  in  the  guise  of  a  party, 
is  admitted  with  the  sinister  interest  acting  in 
fuU  strength  in  his  bosom,  under  a  variety  of 
disguises.* 

In  so  great  a  multitude  of  proposed  cases  for 
interrogation,  two  clusters  shall  be  here  selected 
for  special  explanation :  the  case  of  the  advocate 
under  all  its  aiversifications,  and  the  case  of  the 
extraneous  witness  under  all  its  diversifications. 
The  other  cases  are  sufficiently  simple  to  require 
no  special  notice^ 

In  case  the  second  of  the  twenty-eight,  it  is 
assumed,  that  a  plaintiff  ought  to  be  capable  of 
being  interrogated  by  his  own  advocate.  To 
an  English  lawyer  on  one  side  of  the  great  hall, 
the  necessity  of  the  admission  will  be 'apt  to 
appear  so  palpable,  that  every  word  employed 
in  proof  of  it  would  be  so  much  thrown  away. 
But  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  hall,  the  door 
of  the  evidence-collecting  judicatory  is  inexora- 
bly shut  against  the  interrogating  advocate, 
as  well  as  against  every  other  interrogator 
but  the  underling,  who  to  this  purpose  stands  in 
the  place  of  judge. 

In  the  case  of  interrogation  here  proposed,  are 
included  two  assumptions  :  the  propriety  of  ad- 
mitting as  the  representative  and  assistant  of  a 
party,  a  person  who  is  not  a  party ;  and  the 
propriety  of  his  being  a  professional  advocate : 
the  professional  advocate  being  of  course  under- 
stood to  be  included  under  the  appellation  of 
advocate. 

♦  See  Book  IX.  Exclusion. 
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Of  the  occasional  admission  of  a  person  in  the 
character  of  an  assistant  to  tfee  party  (supposing 
it  a  case  in  which  admission  may  with  propriety 
be  given  to  the  party  hiraself)  the  necessity 
stands  demonstrated  by  the  following  causes  of 
infirmity  and  relative  incapacity,  under  which  a 
party  is  liable  to  labour  :  1.  Infirmity  from  im- 
maturity of  age,  or  superannuation.  2.  Bodily 
indisposition.  3.  Mental  imbecihty.  4.  Inex- 
perience. 5.  Natural  timidity.  G.  Female  bash- 
fulnes».     7.  Lowness  of  station,  in  either  sex. 

True  it  is  that  there  sits  a  judge,  whose  duty 
(it  may  be  said)  is,  on  this  occasion  as  on  others, 
to  act  as  an  advocate — not  indeed  on  either  side, 
but  on  both. 

But  on  the  part  of  an  advocate,  to  enable  him 
to  fulfil  his  duty  in  an  adequate  manner,  two 
endowments  are  necessary  :  appropriate  infor- 
mation in  all  its  plenitude,  and  the  zeal  that  is 
necessary  to  turn  it  to  full  account.  On  the 
part  of  a  judge,  neither  requisite  (in  a  measure 
sufficient  for  all  causes,  or  even  for  the  general 
run  of  causes,)  can  on  any  sufficient  ground  be 
expected ;  much  less  both. 

In  the  particular  case  here  supposed,  the 
party  is  by  the  supposition,  present :  but  he  may 
be  absent,  and  that  unavoidably. 

Of  a  substitute  to  the  party,  the  necessity  is 
co-extensive  with  the  cases  where  the  attendance 
of  the  party  is  either  in  the  physical  or  the  pru- 
dential sense  impracticable. 

On  the  occasion  here  in  question,  as  on  other 
judicial  occasions,  the  necessity  of  giving  ad- 
mission to  a  professional  advocate  is  indicated 
by  the  following  considerations. 

1.  An  adequately  qualified  non-professional 
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aiid  gratuitous  assistant  or  substitute  would  not 
always  be  to  be  had. 

2.  In  so  far  as  appropriate  learning  is  neces* 
sary,  (and  all  the  art  as  well  as  all  the  power  of 
the  profession  has  been  employed  for  ages  in 
rendering  that  necessity  as  universal  and  cogent 
as  possible),  a  non-professional  assistant  or  sub* 
stitute  would  very  seldom  be  adequately  qua- 
lified. 

True  it  is  that  (so  far  as  matter  of  fact  only 
is  in  question)  neither  in  point  of  appropriate 
information  nor  in  point  of  zeal  can  the  profes- 
sional advocate  be  naturally  expected  to  be  so 
much  as  upon  a  par  with  the  friendly  and  un- 
paid substitute  or  assistant.  Though  in  prac- 
tice Judge  and  Co.  have  taken  too  good  care  of 
themselves  and  one  another  not  to  exclude  all 
such  odious  interlopers ;  yet  the  exclusion  is  the 
result  of  positive  and  abusive  institution,  not  of 
the  nature  of  the  case. 

Besides  those  which,  as  above,  are  the  result 
of  artifice, — two  other  advantages  are,  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  naturally  enough  attendant 
on  the  intervention  of  the  professional,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  non-professional,  advocate: 
advantages  which  may  be  reckoned  as  such, 
even  with  reference  to  the  cause  of  justice. 

But  for  this  resource,  a  wrong-doer  may,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  party  wronged,  possess  on 
this  occasion  two  advantages  of  a  very  oppres- 
sive nature :  the  advantage  of  the  strong  over 
the  weak  in  mind ;  and  the  advantage  of  the 
high  over  the  low  in  station.  In  a  cause  of  a 
doubtful  or  intricate  nature,  nothing  but  such  a 
union  of  talent  and  zealous  probity,  as  would  be 
too  great  to  expect  with  reason,  on  the  part  of 
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an  ordinary  judge,  more  especially  of  a  jurj'man, 
can  prevent  these  advantages  (even  in  a  separate 
state,  much  more  when  united,)  from  operating 
in  a  degree  highly  dangerous  to  justice.  But, 
unless  in  case  of  a  species  of  corruption  which 
is  not  of  the  number  of  those  over  which  fashion 
throw's  its  veil,  the  advocate  is  the  same  to  all ; 
to  low  as  well  as  high. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  this  supposition  is 
included  the  being  in  a  condition  to  purchase 
such  high-priced  assistance :  and  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  have  need  for  justice,  are 
far  from  being  in  that  condition. 

But  though  the  advocate,  (whatsoever  may 
be  the  ascendant  attached  to  his  rank  in  the 
profession),  being  the  same  to  all,  will  not  be 
more  apt  to  make  an  abusive  application  of  it, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  high  and  opulent  (as 
such),  in  their  warfare  with  the  low  and  indigent; 
this  sort  of  impartiality  will  not  hinder  him,  it 
may  be  said,  from  employing  it  in  another 
manner,  more  directly  and  certainly  prejudicial 
to  the  cause  of  justice. 

Under  the  name  of  brow-beai'mg,  (a  mode  of 
oppression  of  which  witnesses  in  the  station  of 
respondents  are  the  more  immediate  objects),  a 
practice  is  designated,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  complaint  too  general  to  be  likely 
to  be  altogether  groundless.  Oppression  in 
this  form  has  a  particular  propensity  to  alight 
upon  those  witnesses  who  have  been  called  on 
that  side  of  the  cause  (whichever  it  be)  that  has 
the  right  on  its  side  ;  because,  the  more  clearly 
a  side  is  in  the  right,  tlie  less  need  has  it  for 
any  such  assistance  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  any 
such  dishonest  arts  to  administer  to  it. 
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But,  of  the  assistance  of  a  professions^  ^'- 
Vocate  to  the  cause  of  justice,  where  such  as- 
sistance is  to  be  had,  the  utility  is  grounded  in 
the  nature  of  things :  whereas  the  abuse  thus 
(characterized  by  the  name  of  brew-beatings  is  not^ 
as  will  be  seen,  altogether  without  remedy.* 
Brow-beating  is  that  sort  of  offence  wl^ich 
never  can  be  committed  by  any  advocate  who 
has  not  the  judge  for  his  accomplice. 

In  respect  of  appropriate  imonpation  (ynih 
relation  to  the  purpose  in  question),  under  tbe 
technical  system  the  advocate  is  but  too  apt 
to  be  deplorably  deficient :  the  advocate  seeing 
nothing  of  the  facts  but  through  the  medium  ^ 
another  professional  man,  rich  in  opportunity^ 
and  prompted  by  interest  in  a  variety  of  shapes, 
to  nusrepresent  or  intercept  them. .    But  th^ 
sinister  advantage  which  the  technical  system 
has  contrived  to  give  itself  in  this  respect,  de: 
pends  upon  the  fundamental  arrangement  by 
which  it  excludes  the  parties,  on  all  possibte 
occasions,  from  the  converse  and  presence  of  the 
judge.     On  the  occasion  here  in  question,  the 
presence  of  the  party  in  question  is  supposed. 

In  the  particular  case  here  in  question,  that 
of  a  party  (the  plaintiff)  in  the  cause,  proposed 
to  be  interrogated  by  his  own  advocate ;  an  ob- 
jection, obvious  enough  in  theory,  grounds  it- 
self on  the  danger  of  prompting  or  suggestive 
questions,  in  a  word  of  mendacity- serving  in- 
formation. But  on  a  closer  examination  this 
danger  will  be  seen  to  lose  much  of  its  magni- 
tudef :  meantime  it  may  not  be  amiss  briefly  to 

^  Book  III.  ExTRACTiOK.  Chapter  5. 
t  Book  III.  ExTRACTiov.  Chapter  3.  Suggestive  Inter' 
rogation. 
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observe/ that,  in  the  shape  of  actual  mischief/  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  felt  m  English 
practice. 

Compared  with  this  second  case ;  case  ninth, 
(in  which,  the  deponent's  own  advocate  being 
still  the  proposed  interrogator,  the  party  pro^ 

Eosed  to  be  interrogated  by  him,  mstead  of: 
eing  as  in  the  former  case  the  plaintiff,  is  the 
defendant),  presents  some  slight  difference : — ^in 
a  criminal  case,  especially  in  a  case  where  the 
punishment  is  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  se- 
verity, the  incitement  to  afford  mendacity* 
serving  information  in  the  shape  of  a  question 
is  in  itself  much  greater;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  topic  of  humanity  presents  an  excuse, 
beyond  any  that  applies  in  the  other  case. 
But,  that  even  in  this  case  the  objection  is  not 
weighty  enough  to  be  preponderant,  will  be 
seen  in  the  place  referred  to  as  aboVe. 

Be  this  as  it  may:  whether  for  this  or  for  ■ 
any  other  reason,  or  (what  is  on  all  occasions 
at  least  equally  probable)  without  any  con- 
sideration on  the  gtoumd  of  reason ;   in  English 
criminal  law, — though  the  plaintiff,  under  the 
name  of  prosecutor^  is  allowed  to  be  interro- 
gated by  his  own  advocate, — ^that  allowance  is  < 
not  extended  to  the  defendant.   But  ah  observa^  ' 
tion  to  be  made  at  thte  same  time  is,^ — neidiei* 
is  he  allowed  to  be  interrogated  by  any  body 
else :  he  tells  his  own  story  if  he  pleases ;  but, 
however  deficient  it  may  be,  either  in  point 
of  correctness  or  completeness,  effectual  and 
anxious  care  is  taken  that  (in  this  way  at  least)  the  . 
deficiency  shall  notfirom  any  quarter  be  supplied. 
In  twelve  oiit  of  the  eight  and  twenty  cases. 
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it  is  assuined  that  a  witness,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  capable  of  being  admitted  to  act  in 
the  character  of  an  interrogator,  i.  e.  to  put 
questions,  as  well  to  a  party  as  to  a  vritness, 
on  either  side  of  the  cause. 

•  To  an  English  lawyer,  on  either  side  of  the 
great  Hall,  the  idea  will  be  apt  to  appear  too 
strange  and  visionary  to  have  ever  been  exem- 
plijKed  in  practice.  It  was,  however,  in  com- 
mon practice,  at  any  rate  in  the  French  modifik 
cation  of  the  Roman  system  of  procedure,  m 
criminal  causes  of  the  most  highly  penal  class, 
Qmfrontation  was  the  name  of  a  meeting  which 
the  judge  was  in  most  instances  bpund  to  bring 
about  between  the  prisoner  and  the  several 
witnesses  on  the  other  side — the  witnesses  by 
whom  he  was  charged :  and,  on  the  occasion  of 
such  meeting,  each  was  allowed  to  put  ques- 
tions to  the  other :  the  judge  present,  and  (ex- 
cept a  clerk  for  minuting  down  what  passed) 
no  one  else. 

If  so  it  be  that  cases  may  happen,  in  which, 
in  the  most  highly  penal  class  of  criminal  cases, 
questions  put  by  an  interrogator  of  this  de- 
scription may  be  conducive  to  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice,— so  may  it  in  all  other  classes  of  criminal 
cases :  and  if  in  criminal  cases,  so  also  in  non* 
criminal.  Whatever  may  be  the  demand  for  tiie 
use  of  it,  the  propriety  of  that  demand  will  not 
be  varied,  either  by  the  distinction  between 
most  highly  penal  and  least  highly  penal  cases^ 
or  by  that  between  criminal  on  the  one  part, 
and  non-criminal  on  the  other. 

.  Cases  are  not  wanting  in  which,  on  the  score 
of  the  direct  ends  of  justice  (in  other  words,  in 
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respect  of  the  merits  of  the  cause),  interrogation, 
if  performed  by  the  sort  of  interrogator  here  in 
question,  .promises  to  be  more  efficient  than  if 
originating  from  any  other  source. 

A   contradiction,    real    or    apparent,    takes 

Elace  (suppose)  between  the  testimony  de- 
vered  by  an  extraneous  witness,  and  that  def- 
livered  by  a  defendant  in  the  character  of  a 
witness,  a  plaintiff  in  the  character  of  a  witness, 
or  another  extraneous  witness,  called,  whether 
on  the  same  side,  or  (what  is  more  apt  to  be  the 
case)  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the 
first  was  called.  By  reciprocal  interrogation,  in 
which  (on  one  side  or  on  both)  an  extraneous 
witness  takes  a  part,  truth  will  acquire  a  better 
chance  for  being  brought  to  light  than  it  could 
have  without  this  assistance :  the  seeming  con- 
tradiction may  be  cleared  up,  or  the  incorrect 
testimony  shewn  to  be  so. 

True  it  is,  that  the  same  end  might  be  arrived 
at,  without  admitting  any  extraneous  witness 
to  perform  the  function  or  an  interrogator ;  viz, 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  party,  or  his 
advocate. 

But  in  the  case  in  question  it  is  only  by 
means  of  the  witness  that  the  party  can  be  ap- 
prised of  the  facts,  or  supposea  facts,  on  which 
the  questions  are  to  be  grounded.  By  inter- 
posing, between  two  individuals  to  whom  (if  to 
any  body)  the  facts  of  the  case  are  known,  an- 
other individual  to  whom  they  are  unknown ; 
besides  the  useless  consumption  of  time,  no 
help  to  truth  can  be  gained,  and  much  help 
may  be  lost. 

Both  were  present  (suppose)  at  the  same 
transaction :    how  prompt  and  lively  in  such  a 
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case  is  the  interchange  of  questions  and  replies 
on  both  sides !  IIow  instantaneously  the  points 
of  agreement  and  disagreement  are  brought  to 
view!  How  instructive  is  the  dq)oi-Unent  ex- 
hibited on  both  sides  on  the  occasion  of  such  a 
conference !  Of  tlie  advantage  possessed  by  the  ' 
oral  mode  of  extraction  in  comparison  with  the 
epistolary,  much  (a.s  will  be  seen)*  depends  on 
the  promptitude  of  the  responses^ — on  tae  exclu- 
sion thereby  put  upon  mondacity-serving  reflec- 
tion and  invention.  Interpose  between  the  two 
individuals  (both  privy  to  the  transaction)  an- 
other who  is  a  stranger, — both  the  advantages  in 
question  (viz.  the  promptitude  of  succession  as 
between  question  and  answer,  and  the  real  evi- 
dence furnished  by  deportment)  are  in  great 
measure  lost. 

Other  cases  there  are.  in  wliich  the  regard 
due  to  the  interest  of  the  witness  himself  {the 

E reposed  interrogator)  calls  for  the  admittmg 
im  to  the  exercise  of  that  furJction. 
1.  The  witness  happens  to  have  a  collateral 
interest  in  the  matter  in  dispute.  In  the  testi- 
mony delivered  by  another  deponent,  (plaintiff, 
defendant,  or  extraneous  witness  on  either  side,^ 
incorrectness  has  taken  place  to  the  prejudice 
of  such  collateral  interest.  The  testimony  (sup- 
pose) will  be,  or  is  liable  to  be,  divulgated  and 
recorded. — It  seems  unreasonable,  that,  fron) 
a  dispute  having  place  between  two  parties, 
a  third  should  suffer  an  irremediable  preju- 
dice. Here  we  see  the  case  of  a  special  interest: 
and  an  interest  susceptible  of  almost  as  many 


•  Book  in.  ExTBACTioN.  Chapter  8.  Modes  i^  hlerrf- 
gation  compared. 
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diversifications  as  any  which  can  be  at  stake  in 
the  principal  cause. 

2.  His  reputation  for  veracity  is,  by  the  pro- 
posed interrogator,  seen  to  be  put  in  jeopardy 
by  the  incorrect  statement  delivered  by  another 
■witness,  as  above.  Why,  for  this  any  more 
than  any  other  injury,  should  a  man  stand  pre- 
cluded from  the  means  of  self-defence  ? 

Attacked  in  his  person,  the  law  would  not 
refuse  him  permission  to  defend  himself  on  the 
spot :  the  protection  which  it  grants  to  his  per- 
son, why  should  it  refuse  to  his  reputation? 
Here  we  see  the  case  of  a  sort  of  general  in- 
terest, the  interest  of  reputation  :  or  (to  employ 
the  denomination  more  in  use  in  the  language 
of  evidence)  of  character. 

Causes  (says  an  objection)  would  at  this  rate 
grow  out  of  one  another,  and  thence  litigation 
without  end. 

Nay  (says  the  answer)  it  is  not  the  demand 
for  litigation,  it  is  not  injury,  that  would  in  this 
way  be  increased  ;  it  is  only  the  means  of  re- 
dress for  injury,  that  would  in  this  way  be 
afforded  :  redress  rendered  incomparably  more 
easy  and  effectual  than  at  present. 

It  is  not  by  the  fear  of  an  excess,  but  by  the 
fear  of  a  deficiency,  of  litigation,  that,  under  the 
fee-gathering  system,  this  undilatory,  unexpen- 
sive,  and  comparatively  unvexatious,  mode  of 
redress,  has  been  shut  out.  To  open  the  door 
to  such  explanations  would  be  to  rip  open  the 
belly  of  the  hen  with  the  golden  eggs.* 


*  In  case  of  supposed  perjury,  Tot  the  purpose  of 
erentual  farthcomingness  and  juEtici ability,  power  has,  by  a 
speciftl  'ti'W,  been  given  to  the  Judge  to  commit  the  suppoied 
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All  three  cases  being  accidental,  and  com- 
paratively extraordinary;  no  doubt  but  that  the 
admission  of  a  witness  to  the  faculty  of  interro- 
gation must  be  committed  to  the  discretion  of 
the  judge  :  gran  table  either  of  his  own  motion, 
at  the  instance  of  the  party,  or  at  that  of  the 
witness  himself,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  as  above. 

In  the  case  of  the  party,  liberty  of  interroga- 
tion is  a  matter  of  right:  since  a  case  cannot  be 
figured  in  which  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 
Of  the  several  distinguishable  descriptions  of 
witnesses,  if  to  any  one  it  were  matter  of  right, 
so  would  it  be  to  all :  the  consequence  might 
be  the  most  intolerable  confusion.     A  matdjMi 

perjurer  od  the  spot,  and  to  order  prosecution  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  public  fund. 

So  far  so  good :  but  why  not  to  try  him,  and  conTict  or 
acquit  him,  on  the  spot  ?  It  may  be,  that,  besides  the  efi- 
dence  which  gave  birth  to  the  suspicion  in  the  bosom  of  the 
judge,  the  case  affords  other  evidence  which  is  not  on  the 
spot ;  in  that  case,  the  necessity  of  adjournment  is  manifest. 
But  a  state  of  things  that  may  equally  be,  and  probably  most 
frequently  is,  exemplified,  is,  that  the  case  does  not  afibrd, 
nor  by  the  supposed  perjurer  would  be  so  much  as  pre- 
tended to  afford,  any  other  evidence.  In  that  state  of  thmgs, 
the  impropriety  of  adjournment  is  equally  manifest. 

After  a  lapse  of  months,  hours  are,  in  the  postponed  trial, 
employed  in  greater  number  than  the  minutes  that  would 
have  been  sufficient  on  the  impromptuary  one.  Meantime, 
recollection  fades,  evidence  perishes ;  and  the  question 
whether  a  trial  shall  so  much  as  take  place,  rests  on  the  aibitrary 
decision  of  a  secret  tribunal ;  which  cannot  know  more  of  the 
transaction,  and  may,  to  any  amount,  know  less,  than  the 
one  by  which,  to  so  much  advantage,  convictioq  and  punish- 
ment might  have  been  made  to  attach  instantaneously  upon 
the  offence. 

The  ends  of  justice  take  their  chance :  but  fees,  the  ch- 
jects  of  judicature,  afe  made  sure :  objects,  which  in  the 
other  case  would  not,  or  at  least  need  not,  have  existence. 
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plaintiff  or  defendant,  by  calling  in  adherents 
and  confederates  of  liis  own  in  unlimited  num- 
bers, might  swell  the  amount  of  delay,  vexa- 
tion, and  expense,  to  any  height. 

One  case,  that  of  a  party  (say  the  plaintiflF), 
made  subjectable,  on  the  occasion  of  delivering 
his  testimony,  to  interrogation  by  a  person 
whom  he  is  about  to  call  in  tlie  character  of  an 
extraneous  witness,  affords  a  particular  objec- 
tion on  the  ground  of  the  danger  of  mendacity- 
serving  information.  By  the  supposition,  the 
witness,  the  extraneous  witness,  has  no  interest, 
no  avowable  and  rightful  interest,  in  the  cause. 
If  then  he  be  to  be  admitted  to  interrogate,  it  can 
only  be  in  the  character  of  an  advocate ;  an  agent 
of  the  party  whom  it  is  proposed  he  sliould 
interrogate.  But,  between  the  character  of  an 
agent  and  the  character  of  a  witness,  there  is 
asort  of  incompatibility  :  on  the  part  of  an  agent, 
partiality  ought  to  be  supposed  ;  on  the  part  of 
a  witness,  impartiality  is  a  quality  that  ought 
to  be  cultivated  and  guarded  with  all  imaginable 
care.  To  admit  interrogation  from  such  a  quarter, 
is  to  incur  a  needless  danger  of  bias  or  of  menda- 
city on  the  part  of  the  extraneous  witness,  and 
thus  of  mendacity-serving  information  from  him 
to  the  plaintiff-deponent. 

Answer : 

I .  From  a  man's  being  disposed  to  afford  that 
assistance,  the  affording  of  which  is  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  probity,  (viz.  affording  infor- 
mation in  a  direct  way  by  his  own  testimony, 
and  in  a  less  direct  way  by  questions  tending 
to  extract  information  from  another  person)  it 
follows  not  that  he  will  be  effectually  disposed. 
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or  so  much  as  at  all  disposed,  to  afford  meo- 
dacity-semng  information. 

2.  Between  the  character  of  a  witness  for 
one  of  the  parlies,  and  the  character  of  an  agent 
for  the  same  party,  there  neither  ought  to  be 
any  such  incompatibility,  nor  is  in  general  in 
established  practice  ;  at  any  rate  not  in  English 
practice.  A  man  known  to  be  an  agent  of  the 
party,  is  admitted  to  depose  at  his  instance,  and 
in  that  respect  on  his  behalf,  without  difficulty. 

3.  If  the  danger  on  this  score  were  serious 
enough  to  be  conclusive,  excluding  the  witness 
from  acting  in  this  case  in  the  character  of  an 
interrogator  would  not  suffice  to  obviate  it :  for 
so  long  as  any  other  person  alike  partial  to  the 
interest  of  the  plaintiiF  (say  the  plaintiff-depo- 
nent's own  advocate,  say  a  fellow-plaintiff  or  his 
advocate)  were  permitted  to  interrogate,  the 
same  sinister  end  might  be  compassed,  as  well 
by  the  witness's  communicating  the  proposed 
question  to  these  allowed  confederates,  as  by 
his  propounding  it  himself. 

Thus  stands  the  matter  on  the  footing  of  sinu- 
ter  interest;  interest  prompting  the  individual  in 
question  to  promote  the  departure  of  the  depo- 
nent from  the  line  of  truth.  But  in  the  case  of 
an  extraneous  witness,  (considered  with  a  view 
to  his  appearance  in  the  character  of  an  interro- 
gator) ttiere  exists  a  naturally-operating  Mt- 
lary  interest,  tending  to  engage  him  to  employ 
the  information  he  is  master  of  in  framing  ques- 
tions the  tendency  of  which  will  be  to  confine 
the  testimony  of  the  deponent  within  the  pale 
of  trutii.  The  deponent  has  been  delivering  hJB 
testimony :     the  extraneous  witness   has  bad 
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communication  of  it,  or  heard  or  read  the  minutes 
taken  of  it ;  a  passage  that  he  has  remarked  in  it 
strikes  him  as  deficient  (no  matter  from  what 
cause)  in  correctness  or  completeness  :  in  those 
respects,  one  or  both,  it  disagrees  with  the  tes- 
timony which  he  himself  has  delivered.  Inde- 
pendently of  all  personal  interest  (honest  or 
dishonest)  in  the  cause ;  what  desire  can  be  more 
natural,  what  more  general,  than,  by  questions, 
or  any  such  other  means  as  are  allowed,  to  in- 
terpose in  the  view  of  supplying  the  deficiency? 
Let  the  permission  of  satisfying  this  desire  be 
allowed,  a  sort  of  contest  springs  up,  a  sort  of 
combat  takes  place,  between  the  deponent  and 
the  interposing  witness  :  a  clashing  of  counter- 
assertions  and  counter-interrogatories;  acollision 
from  which  truth  and  justice  have  nothing  to 
fear,  everything  to  hope. 

Instead  of  this  immediate  collision  between 
the  deponent  and  the  proposed  interrogating 
witness,  substitute  an  examination  performed 
by  the  party  interested  or  his  advocate,  without 
other  assistance  than  that  of  the  proposed  in- 
terrogating witness :  who  does  not  see  that 
this  operation  will  be,  comparatively  speaking, 
languid  and  ineffective?  When  two  persons, 
each  a  percipient  witness  of  the  transaction  of 
■which  they  both  speak,  stand  up  in  contradiction 
to  each  other,  the  guard  of  artifice  is  beat  down : 
mendacious  invention,  unable  to  find  apt  matter 
at  such  instantaneous  warning,  is  confounded, 
and  driven  into  self-contradiction,  or  self-con- 
demning silence.* 

•  The  same  reasons  will  serve  to  shew  that  a  plaintiff,  on 
ihe  occasion  of  his  delirering  his  tesUmony,  should  be  sub- 
jectible  to  interrogation,  even  by  or  in  behalf  of  a  fellow 
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For  the  deponent,  instead  of  the  plainti£f  (as 
above),  put  the  defendant ;  making  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  description  of  the  interrogator,  the 
correspondent  changes :  you  will  find  the  ar- 
rangement subjecting  him  to  be  interrogated  by 
the  three  other  sort  of  persons  proposed  in  that 
quality,  recommended  by  the  same  reasons. 

Such  and  so  various  are  the  descriptions  of 
persons  by  whom  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  the 
interests  of  truth  and  justice  that  the  process  of 
interrogation  should  be  performed.  Performed, 
and  to  what  purpose  ?  To  the  purpose  so  often 
mentioned,  viz.  that  of  making  what  provision 
can  be  made  for  the  completeness,  as  well  as 
correctness,  of  the  aggregate  mass  of  evidence. 

And  in  what  view  and  intention  were  these 
several  classes  of  persons  looked  out  for  ? — Hi 
the  view  of  collecting  the  requisite  stock  of  ap- 
propriate skill  and  appropriate  information : 
whatever  skill  (derived  from  experience)  might 
reasonably  be  looked  for  as  requisite' and  su£5- 
cient  for  the  purpose,  applied  to  whatever  infor- 
mation the  particular  circumstances  of  the  indi- 
vidual case  might  happen  to  afford. 

But  without  the  requisite  share  of  zeal  to 
put  those  means  into  action,  and  give  them  a 
suitable  character,  all  the  skill  and  all  the  in- 

plaintiff.  If  the  interest  of  the  fellow-plaintiff  coincide  with 
that  of  the  plaintiff  who  is  about  to  depose,  there  is  at  any 
rate  the  chance  of  additional  skill,  added  to  that  of  ad- 
ditional appropriate  information :  if  the  interest  of  the  feHow- 
plaintiff  is  different  in  any  respect  from  that  of  the  plaintiff 
who  is  about  to  depose,  the  situation  of  the  fellow-plaintiff 
coincides  in  that  respect  with  that  of  a  defendant  On  the 
score  of  danger  of  mendacity-serving  information,  the  same 
objection  as  above  may  be  brought,  and  the  same  answtr 
may  be  given  to  it. 


formation  imaginable  would  still  be  of  no  use. 
It  was  for  this  purpose  that  all  the  distinguish- 
able interests,  which,  in  each  individual  case, 
the  nature  of  the  case  might  happen  to  afford, 
were  carefully  looked  out  for :  for,  supposing 
any  one  such  interest  left  out,  and  the  case  so 
circuni4tanced  as  to  afford  a  fact  which  no 
other  but  that  interest  would  prompt  an  inter- 
rogator possessing  the  requisite  share  of  skill 
and  information  to  call  for, — the  necessary  con- 
sequence is  that  pro  tanto  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence remains  incorrect  or  incomplete ;  and 
howsoever  it  may  fare  with  other  persons  hav- 
ing other  interests,  misdecision  and  injustice  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  possessor  of  that  interest 
will  be  the  probable  consequence.* 

•Whatever  be  the  number  of  persons  whose  interest  in  any 
shape  is  at  stake  in  the  cause,  each  having  a  separate  interest, 
find  demaodiiig  to  be  allowed  to  do  whatever  may  be  lawful 
and  necessary  for  the  support  of  such  his  interest  (be  his  de- 
mand positive  or  defensive),  there  is  as  much  reason  for 
acceding  to  one  such  demand  as  to  another.  Audi  alteram 
partem — hear  ibe  other  side — is  the  phrase  by  which  this 
Doirersally  applicable  and  universally  undisputed  concep- 
tion appears  comoiouly  to  hnve  been  expressed  :  such,  at 
least,  is  the  interpretation  which  that  maxim  requires  to  be 
put  upon  it,  ere  it  can  be  admitted  to  have  embraced  on  this 
ground,  to  their  full  extent,  (he  exigencies  of  justice.  By 
altera  pars,  understand  every  separate  interest ;  for  each  part, 
each  interest,  is  altera  with  reference  to  every  other.  Under 
aufit  comprehend  the  giving  allowance  to  every  lawful  act, 
the  performance  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  each 
such  interest.  To  adduce  or  exhibit  sources  of  evidence,  it 
one  such  act :  to  Cake  a  part  in  the  extraction  of  the  evidence 
from  the  several  sources  adduced,  by  whomsoever  adduced, 
is  another  :  to  present  to  the  judge  observations  on  the  evi- 
dence so  extracted,  is  again  another.  In  any  given  cause, 
if  the  allowance  of  any  one  of  these  operations  be  necessary 
to  justice,  so  is  that  of  every  other :  if  in  any  one  cause  the 
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Thus  imich  then  is,  I  flatter  myself,  pretty 
clearly  understood :  viz.  that  "when  all  the  inte* 

allowance  of  them  all  is  necessary  to  justice,  so  is  it  in  enrf 
other.  If,  among  three  operations  such  as  these,  to  all  cST 
which  it  may  happen  to  be  necessary  to  justice  that  they 
should  be  respectiyely  performed,  there  be  any  one  whidi  if 
less  certain  of  beina^  necessary  than  the  two  others,  it  is  the 
one  last  mentioned,  viz.  that  of  presenting  observatioiis. 
The  testimony  of  Titius,  in  the  character  of  an  extraneous 
witness,  may  of  itself  be  so  correct  and  complete,  astani- 
persede  all  demand  for  skill  and  labour  to  be  employed  in 
die  extraction  of  any  supplemental  testimony  from  the  same 
source:  its  application  to  the  demand  may  at  the  sane  time 
be  so  plain  and  obvious,  as  to  render  it  i^ainly  impoasiUe  for 
it  to  receive  any  additional  persuasive  force  from  any  obser- 
rations  that  could  be  grounded  on  it.  Scrutinized  or  nnsoa- 
tinized,  evidence  may  speak,  and  speak  sufficiently  for  itsdf : 
but  in  a  question  of  fact,  observations  without  evidenot 
would  be  a  discourse  without  a  subject 

Such,  and  no  less  extensive,  is  the  import  wliich  it  s^ms 
necessary  to  give  to  this  most  familiar  of  all  judicial  adages 
ere  it  can  be  rendered  commensurate  to  the  end^  of  justice : 
I  say  tamiliar,  for,  between  the  being  ftsoniliar  to  the  ear  of 
every  man,  and  the  presenting  a  clear  conception,  and  thst 
the  same  conception,  to  the  mind  of  every  man,  ihtre  is  (in 
most  questions  of  the  field  of  morals,  and  more  espiecially  of 
the  field  of  jurisprudence)  a  most  wide  and  lamentable 
difference. 

Very  different  is  the  import  affixed  by  the  profl^ontl 
lawyer  to  the  word  atidience.  According^  to  his  conception 
of  the  matter,  (at  least  as  far  as  conception  is  to  be  under- 
stood to  be  well  interpreted  by  practice),  there  is  indeed  a  ou 
thing  needful  to  justice,  but  it  is  not  any  one  of  these  three. 

Let  every  party,  let  every  person,  who  claims  to  have  sb 
interest  in  the  cause,  be  heard  by  counsel :  which  again, 
being  interpreted,  is, — let  matters  be  so  ordered,  that  everr 
man,  on  pain  of  seeing  his  interest  perish,  shall  be  admitted 
(that  is,  shall  be  compelled)  to  employ  a  lawyer;  that  is, 
to  employ  a  multitude  of  lawyers  of  as  many  different  sorts 
as  possible,  to  make  their  observations  on  the  cause.  If  these 
observations  have  any  evidence  for  their  ground,  so  much  the 
better, and  the  more  evidence  the  better;  because,  the  nxne 
evidence,  the  more  ample  the  ground  and  room  for  obsem- 
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rests  at  stake  in  a  cause  are  comprehended,  and 
the  faculty  of  interrogation  allowed  to  the  pos^ 
sessors  of  those  several  interests  without  excep- 
tion^  over  and  above  the  faculty  of  adducing 

tions ;  if  labour  be  applied  to  the  extraction  of  the  evidence 
from  those  sources,  so  much  the  better,  and  the  more  labour 
the  better;  because  the  more  abundant  the  labour,  the  more 
abundant  the  source  of  reward.  Provided  they  are  accom- 
panied by  the  observations,  (understand  always  from  the  pro- 
fessional quarter  above  designated),  any  or  all  of  them  may 
have  their  use :  but  without  all  these  documents,  or  any  of 
them,  the  observations  (provided  always  it  be  from  that 
quarter  that  they  come)  are  of  themselves  capable  of  answer- 
ing every  purpose  that  is  worth  providing  for :  without  the 
observations,  neither  any  one  of  them  nor  all  of  them  put 
together,  have  any  claim  to  notice. 

But,  above  all  errors,  take  care  at  any  rate  not  to  fall 
into  to  gross  a  one  as  that  which  for  pars  on  this  occasion 
would  understand  party,— each  of  th^  several  parties  in  the 
cause.  Unless  it  be  here  and  there  tn  the  station  of  witnesses, 
these,  of  all  others,  are  the  persons  who,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  cause,  are  neither  to  be  seen  nor  heard  in 
it :  not  to  bear  a  part  in  the  extraction  of  the  evidence,  still 
less  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  observations  grounded 
on  it. 

Such  are  the  commands  of  scientifically-instructed  justice. 
Let  no  man,  on  any  occasion  on  which  it  is  possible  to 
prevent  his  being  heard,  be  heard  in  any  way  by  himself:  let 
every  man  be  compelled  to  be  heard  on  all  manner  of  occa- 
sions, and  in  all  manner  of  ways,  by  counsel:  this  is  the 
one  thing  needful :  so  counsel  be  but  heard,  what  he  has  to 
tay  when  he  is  heard  is  of  minor  consequence ;  and  so  this 
one  thing  needful  be  but  performed,  whether  there  be  evi- 
dence or  no  evidence,  and  whether  the  evidence  (if  there  be 
any)  be  correct  or  incorrect,  complete  or  incomplete,  is  not 
worth  a  thought  on  the  part  of  the  judg^e:  understand  of  a 
judge  professionally  bred  and  instructed,  the  only  sort  of 
judge  who  is  entitled  to  the  name. 

Such  is  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  maxim  audi  Alteram 
partem  h^  the  professional  lawyef ;  by  those  from  whose  lips 
interpretation  has  the  force  of  law.  Will  proof  be  asked 
fi)it    The  answer  is,  Grcumtpiee. 
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such  testimony  as  they  themselves  may  happen 
to  have  it  in  their  power  to  adduce ;  the  best 
provision  is  made  that  can  be  made  for  correct- 
ness and  completeness  (so  far  as  information 
and  zeal  at  least  are  concerned) :  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  there  be  any  one  such 
interest  to  which  that  faculty  is  denied,  the 
provision  made  is  imperfect,  and  pregnant  with 
deception,  misdecision,  and  injustice. 

But  what  (I  think  I  hear  an  English  lawyer 
crying  out  and  saying) — what  is  all  this  but  a 
round-about  way  of  observing  that  in  every 
cause  cross-examination  ought  to  be  allowed  ? 

In  answer,  what  may  be  admitted  is,  that, 
towards  conveying  the  conception  above  meant 
to  be  conveyed,  this  word  (to  which  no  equiva- 
lent seems  to  be  afforded  by  any  other  language 
than  the  English)  does  more  than  can  be  done 
by  any  other  single  word  in  actual  use. 

What  on  the  other  hand  requires  to  be  obser- 
ved, is,  that,  had  this  word  and  no  other  been 
employed,  the  conception  conveyed  by  it  would, 
as  well  in  point  of  correctness  as  m  point  of 
completeness,  have  been  in  no  slight  degree  dis- 
cordant with  the  truth  of  things ;  for. 

In  the  first  place,  the  salutary  effect  in  ques- 
tion will  be  seen  to  be  obtained  in  a  variety  of 
cases  in  which  no  such  operation  as  that  denoted 
in  English  practice  by  the  word  cross-examina- 
tion  is  performed. 

In  the  second  place,  cases  will  be  seen  in 
which  an  operation  called  by  the  name  of  cross- 
examination  is  performed,  and  the  salutary 
effect  in  question  is  either  not  promoted  at  all, 
or  promoted  in  a  mode  and  degree  very  imper- 
fect in  comparison  with  that  which  is  generally 


understood  as  attached  to  the  performance  of  the 
operation  so  denominated. 

There  is  another  and  a  perfectly  sufficient 
reason,  for  not  being  contented  with  saying  that 
cross-examination  should  be  allowed.  This 
work,  if  it  be  of  any  use  to  any  one  nation, 
may  be  of  no  less  use  to  any  other :  if  it 
be  of  any  use  to-day,  its  use  will  not  be  obliter- 
ated by  cycles  of  years  succeeding  each  other 
in  any  number.  If,  to  the  substance  of  the 
practice  denoted  in  the  English  language  by  the 
word  cross-examination,  there  be  attached  (as 
it  appears  to  me  there  is  attached)  a  virtue  in  a 
peculiar  degree  salutary  to  justice;  it  would  be 
too  much  to  say  or  to  suppose  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language  of  this  small  part  of  the 
globe  is  indispensable  to  it ;  that  it  is  only  by 
understanding  English  that  a  man  can  under- 
stand what  is  necessary  to  justice. 

Thus  extensive,  and  in  themselves  occasion- 
ally almost  unbounded,  are  the  demands  pre^ 
sented  by  the  direct  ends  of  justice  :  the  latitude 
demanded  in  respect  of  the  number  of  persons 
to  be  admitted  to  the  faculty  of  interrogation,  to 
make  it  absolutely  sure,  that  of  the  persons 
(whatsoever  may  be  their  number)  having  each  a 
separate  interest  in  the  cause,  no  one  shall  be 
exposed  in  any  degree  to  suffer  for  want 
of  it. 

But  on  this  as  on'every  other  occasion,  the 
operations  prescribed  by  the  direct  and  ultimate 
ends,  find  their  necessary  limitin  the  regard  due 
to  the  collateral  end,  of  justice.  On  this  as  on 
every  other  occasion,  care  must  be  taken— taken 
by  the  legislator,  and  discretionary  power  in 
corresponding  amplitude  allowed  by  him  to  thi 
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judge,-T-that,  for  the  avoidance  of  a  possible  mis- 
chief in  the  shape  of  a  misdecision,  a  certain  and 
immediate  mischief  be  not  admitted  to  a  pre- 
ponderant amount  in  the  shape  of  delay,  vexa- 
tion, and  expense.  But  for  this,  the  number  of 
persons  standing  together  on  the  defendant's 
^de  of  the  cause,  and  possessing  each  a  distin- 
guishable interest^  might,  by  the  nature  of  the 
cause,  be  every  now  and  then  swelled  to  such  a 
pitchy  that,  by  conjunct  operation  (with  or  with- 
out concert  and  conspiracy),  the  value  of  the 
service  demanded,  (how  considerable  soever,) 
might  eventually,  or  even  to  a  certainty,  be 
overborne  by  the  weight  of  the  delay,  vexation, 
and  expense  thus  attached  to  the  prosecution  of 
it ;  and  thus,  sooner  or  later,  (over  and  above  all 
the  collateral  inconvenience),  direct  and  certain 
injustice  to  the  prejudice  of  the  plaintiff's  side 
would  be  the  necessary  result. 

On  the  part  of  the  judge  exists  the  requi- 
site allotment  of  skill:  this,  provisionally  at 
least,  must  all  along  be  supposed..  At  the 
command  of  the  judge  lies  the  whole  stock  of 
information  which,  in  each  individual  case,  the 
nature  of  the  case  affords ;  for  this  may  all  be 
supposed :  understand  always,  in  so  far  as  the 
infotrnation  possessed  by  one  man  can.  to  this 
purpose,  be  deemed  with  propriety  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  another. 

In  the  exercise  of  judicature  in  every  country; 
among  the  occupations  of  the  judge,  among  the 
obligations  which  the  judge  is  expected  to  fulfil, 
is  that  of  applying  that  skill  and  that  information 
to  the  discovery  of  the  truth  through  the  medium 
of  evidence.  If,  then,  interrogation  be  indeed, 
as  it  Was  not  denied  to  be,  an  apt  instrument 
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for  that  purpose ;  why,  it  may  be  asked,  look  out 
for  any  other  hands  to  lodge  it  in  ?  What  is 
there  in  his  station  to  hinder  him  from  employ- 
ing it  ?  and  employing  it  to  the  utmost  advantage 
to  which  it  is  capable  of  being  employed  ? 

What  should  binder  him  ?  Two  deficiencies : 
—deficiency  in  respect  of  two  out  of  three  en- 
dowments (not  to  speak  here  of  probity),*  the 
union  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  discluurge  of 
this  function  to  the  best  advantage :  appropriate 
information,  and  zeal. 

1.  Appropriate  information:  for  the  faculty 
of  obtaining  possession  is  not  itself  possession  : 
to  have  a  chance,  and  but  a  chance,  of  possess* 
in^  a  thing  some  days  hence,  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  the  actual  possession  of  it  at  this  very 
instant :  information  at  second  hand  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  information  at  first  hand.  These 
considerations  have  already  been  mentioned 
among  the  reasons  for  allowing  the  judge  to 
admit  a  witness  to  the  exercise  of  this  function,  ' 
as  well  as  a  party  or  his  advocate. 

2.  In  the  article  of  zeal,  the  inferiority  of  the 
judge,  as  compared  with  the  party,  is  not  less 
obvious  or  undeniable.  Equality  in  this  respect 
is  an  endowment  which  seems  hardly  to  be 

*  If,  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  improbity  (which  in  this 
case  will  be  a  determination  or  inclination  to  decide  in  favour 
of  one  side  or  other,  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  justice) 
be  supposed ;  the  chance  in  favour  of  justice  is,  in  this  case, 
reduced  perhaps  even  lower,  than  if,  the  judge  being  excluded, 
the  right  of  interrogation  were  allowed  exclusively  to  the 
party  on  one  side.  For  the  judge,  by  the  supposition,  in 
point  of  affection,  is,  in  this  case,  what  the  party  would  be 
m  the  other :  and  for  giving  effect  to  his  sinister  views,  the 
judge  possesses  powers  of  which  the  party  is  destitute; 
powers  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  sinister  ends. 
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wished  for,  were  it  even  attainable :  as  being 
incompatible  with  that  characteristic  calmness 
and  impartiality,  for  the  want  of^ which  no  ther 
endowments  can  atbne.* 

In  tliis  general  point  of  view,  the  deficiency 
natural  to  the  station  of  the  judge  is,  indeed, 
sufficiently  obvious :  although  in  Roman  prac- 
tice the  recognition  of  it  has  not  had  any  such 
effect  as  to  have  produced  (except  in  a  compa- 
ratively narrow  case)  the  communication  of  any 
share  of  it  to  any  other  of  the  stations  in  the 
cause ;  that  of  a  party  or  that  of  an  extraneous 
witness. 

But  what  is  not  quite  so  obvious,  nor  is  yet 
altogether  unworthy  of  remark,^  is  the  different 
degrees  of  zeal  which,  in  causes  or  enquiries 
differently  circumstanced,  will  naturally  be  apt 
to  infuse  itself  into  the  station  of  the  judge. 

1.  In  one  class  of  causes,  and  that  more  nu- 
merous than  all  the  others  put  together,  his  zeal 
may  be  set  down  as  being  naturally  at  its 
minimum.  This  is  the  class  of  causes  between 
man  and  man ;  the  class  composed  of  non-cri- 
minal causes. 

Not  but  that  even  here  the  indifference  so 

*  Another  remark :  to  extort  the  truth  from  the  bosom  of  annn- 
willing,  an  unscrupulous,  and  strong-minded  \fritnes8,  is  among 
the  most  of  difficult  tasks ;  and  a  pre-eminent  degree  of  fitness 
for  it  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  rarest  accomplishments  that 
the  war  of  tongues  affords  to  natursil  talent  improved  by  prac- 
tice. The  judge  (as  such)  never  having  been,  by  any  motive 
force  equal  to  that  under  the  action  of  which  the  advocate  is 
continually  operating,  excited  to  those  exertions  which  are 
necessary  to  the  exercise  of  that  function  with  a  superior 
degree  of  efficiency  and  success,  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  on  a  par  in  this  respect  with  an  advocate  whose 
stock  of  experience  has  been  equally  abundant. 
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natural,  and  frequently  so  observable,  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  judge,  may  be  referable  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree  to  a  collateral  and  not  altogether 
inseparable  cause  :  viz.  the  natural  state  of  pro- 
cedure under  the  technical  system ;  w^hich,  in 
these  cases,  never  fails  to  afford,  on  some  terms 
or  other,  to  each  of  the  persons  an  advocate,  or 
advocates:  one  sure  way  of  realising  which 
state  of  things,  is  the  refusal  to  listen  to  the 
party  unless  he  employs  an  advocate. 

In  this  state  of  things,  by  one  sort  of  interest, 
to  the  action  of  which  the  judge,  like  every  other 
man,  is  continually  exposed,  (viz.  the  interest 
corresponding  to  the  love  of  ease),  he  is  continu- 
ally urged  to  get  through  the  business  with  as 
little  trouble  to  himself  as  possible.  Here  then 
we  have  a  sinister  interest,  which,  (supposing  it 
to  stand  alone,  or  without  being  encountered  by 
any  interest,  acting  in  a  tutelary  direction,  of 
sufficient  force  to  overcome  it),  will  be  sufficient 
to  render  the  faculty  of  interrogation,  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  altogether  nugatory. 

In  the  view  that  will  come  presently  to  be 
taken  of  the  existing  modifications  of  technical 
procedure,  we  shall  see  this  sinister  interest 
acting  with  very  little  opposition  from  any  tute- 
lary one  :  but  of  this  in  its  place. 

In  the  employment  of  this  instrument  to  the 
best  advantage,  the  advocate,  in  so  far  as  he  is 
admitted  to  wield  it,  has  an  obvious,  and  in  a 
considerable  degree  efficacious,  interest  j  his 
bread,  in  many  cases,  depending  on  his  pro- 
fessional reputation ;  and  the  reputation  of  the 
advocate  having  a  natural  and  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  success  of  the  client. 

In  this  interest,  the  judge,  it  is  evident,  has 
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not  the  smallest  share.  His  reputation  is,  indeed, 
in  a  certain  degree,  dependant  on  the  apparent 
justice  and  propriety  of  his  decisions ;  and  on 
their  actual,  in  so  far  as  their  apparent  depends 
upon  their  actual,  justice.  But  the  apparent 
justice  of  a  decision  grounded  on  a  body  of  evi* 
<lence  depends  upon  that  eyidence:  depends 
upon  the  evidence,  not  as  it  might  have  been, 
but  as  it  is.  In  this  state  of  things, — so  long  as 
the  evidence,  as  collected  by  him,  does  not 
appear  to  be  either  incorrect  or  incomplete, — in 
what  degree  it  really  is  so,  is  to  the  mterest  of 
his  reputation  a  matter  of  indifference.  More- 
over, so  far  as  appearances  are  concerned,  every- 
thing depends  upon  publicity :  insomuch  that, 
supposing  perfect  secresy,  it  is  with  this  part 
of  tne  business  as  with  every  other ;  let  it  be 
done  as  well  as  possible,  or  as  ill  as  possible, 
his  reputation  is  exactly  in  the  same  state. 

2.  The  case  in  which  the  zeal  of  the  judge 
on  this  occasion  may  be  expected  to  be  foumi 
at  its  maximum,  is  that  of  the  species  of  pro- 
cedure already  described  under  the  name  of  in- 
quisitorial procedure.:  a  case  which  compre- 
hends the  whole  of  the  criminal  branch, — ^in 
so  far  as  the  business  of  receiving,  collecting, 
and  investigating  the  evidence  against  the  de- 
fendant, rests  (especially  if  it  rests  exclusively) 
in  the  hands  of  the  judge, — without  any  co- 
operation, or  at  least  without  the  necessity  of 
any  co-operation)  on  the  part  of  any  other  per- 
son in  the  character  of  prosecutor  (the  name,  in 
this  branch,  given  to  those  who  act  on  the 
plaintiff's  side  of  the  cause). 

In  this  case,  that  in  the  article  of  zeal  there 
should  be  any  considerable  deficiency  on  the 
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part  of  the  judge,  will  not,  on  a  general  view, 
be  found  natural  to  the  case. 

To  repress  his  activity,  the  same  vU  inertue, 
the  love  of  ease,  is  operating,  in  this  as  in  the 
Other  case :  but  in  this  case  it  is  natural  to  it  to 
find  counter*forces  (and  these  adequate  to  the 
surmounting  of  it)  such  as  do  not  apply  to  that 
former  case. 

Here  is  an  end  to  be  accomplished ;  an  end 
which  (setting  aside  particular  and  casual  in- 
terests and  affections)  men  in  general  have  an 
interest  in  seeing  accomplished,  and  an  interest 
which,  in  some  degree  or  other,  is  pretty  gene- 
rally felt;  by  the  judge  himself,  along  with 
the  rest :  and  his  is  precisely  that  particular 
situation  from  which  the  general  interest  will 
naturally  be  viewed  in  one  of  its  strongest 
lights.  To  accomplish  this  end  is  a  task  com- 
mitted, and  universally  known  to  have  been 
committed,  to  his  charge:  a  task  not  forced 
upon  him,  but  voluntarily  accepted  by  him 
along  with  the  other  functions  attached  toliis 
office :  his  reputation  for  professional  skill,  as 
well  as  industry,  is  attached  to  the  due  execu- 
tion of  this  power,  and,  in  the  case  of  real  delin- 
quency, to  the  successfiil  execution  of  it.    • 

Unaer  these  circumstances, — to  produce  a 
considerable,  and  in  general  an  adequate,  de- 
gree of  zeal  and  exertion  on  his  part, — neither 
to  excite  it  in  the  first  instance,  nor,  h  fortiori, 
to  keep  it  up,  is  any  such  interest  as  pecuniar^ 
interest,  in  the  shape  of  a  mass  of  fees  depend- 
ing in  any  way  lipon  success,  necessary.  Of 
the  hunter  who  toils  the  whole  day  to  catch  a 
stag  or  a  fox,  whom  he  lets  go  as  soon  as  caught. 
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the  zeal  is  neither  awakened  nor  kept  up  by 
any  such  propect  as  that  of  fees. 

In  so  wide  a  field,  general  pruiciples  of  ac- 
tion are  liable,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  over- 
borne by  particular  ones.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
that  in  this  case  Ithe  situation  itself  is  literally 
adequate  to  the  production  of  the  quantum  cf 
zeal  requisite  for  the  effectual  dischsurge  of  the 
function,  directly  and  principally  attadhed  to  it 
(viz.  the  receiving,  collecting,  and  investigating, 
and,  by  means  of  the  instrument  of  interroga- 
tion, giving  correctness  and  completeness  to  it) 
at  least  in  so  far  as  the  operation  of  the  evi- 
dence tends  to  bring  about  the  conviction  of  the 
real  delinquent,  seems  pretty  generally  testi- 
fied by  experience. 

In  this  view  may  be  cited,  1.  Under  the  Ro- 
man system,  the  conduct  of  the  business,  from 
beginning  to  end,  in  the  case  of  those  crimeif 
of  high  degree,  wiiich,  affording  no .  individual 
prompted  by  peculiar  interest  to  take  upon 
himself  the  vexation  and  expense  attached  to  the 
station  of  private  prosecutor,  are  left  to  be  prose- 
cuted for,  as  well  as  decided  upon,  by  the  judge: 

2.  Under  the  English  system,  the  preparatory 
inquiry  conducted  by  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
in  the  case  of  a  crime  of  the  rank  of  felony. 

3.  Under  the  same  English  system,  the  en- 
quiries conducted  by  tribunals  organized  on 
special  occasions  for  special  purposes :  whether 
by  the  authority  of  either  hou^  of  parliament, 
under  the  name  of  a  committee  ;  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  whole  legislature,  under  the 
name  of  a  commission  of  enquiry. 

Excess  rather  than  defect  of  zeal   has  in 
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these  cases  been  the  more  frequent  topic  of 
complaint.  In  the  case  of  that  tribunal  (the  in- 
quisition) to  M^hich  the  denomination  of  this 
species  of  procedure  has  become  attached, — as  if 
it  were  the  only  tribunal  in  which  the  two  func- 
tions of  prosecutor  and  judge  had  ever  been 
united, — the  complaint  has  risen  long  ago  to  a 
height  become  proverbial. 

It  is  from  the  abuse  made  of  the  faculty  of 
interrogation,  on  the  occasion  of  its  being  .ap- 
plied to  the  disastrous  purpose  there  in  view, 
that  criminals  of  all  sorts,  co-operating  in  this 
way  without,  the  need  of  concert — criminals  of 
all  sorts,  with  their  accomplices  after  the  fact, 
and  abettors,  of  all  sorts — have  taken  occasion  to 
labour,  and  with  but  too  much  success,  in  de- 
luding the  public  mind,  and  setting  it  against 
the  application  of  the  same  instrument  to  the 
most  necessary  purposes :  laboured,  and  with 
as  much  reason,  and  even  appearance  of  reason, 
as  if  their  endeavour  had  been  to  stamp  the  like 
infamy  upon  the  power  of  j  udicature  itself,  or 
upon  the  use  of  the  interrogative  mood  as  ap- 
plied to  any  of  the  other  common  purposes  of 
social  intercourse. 

Though  interrogation  by  the  parties  is  of  it- 
self, in  general,  a  more  effectual  security  than 
interrogation  by  the  judge,  the  former,  never- 
theless, does  not  supersede  the  latter. 

Though,  in  respect  of  special  information  ap- 
plying exclusively  to  the  facts  appertaining  to 
the  individual  cause  in  hand,  the  parties  will 
(one  or  other,  or  both  of  them)  be  better  quali- 
fied for  the  task  than  the  judge ;  yet,  in  many 
instances,   the  superiority  of  general  informa- 
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tion,  discernment,  and  prcnnptitude,  naturally 
resulting  from  the  superiority  of  experience, 
will  enable  him  to  bring  to  light  facts,  for  want 
of  which  the  testimony  would  have  been  incom- 
plete, or  mendacity,  if  employed  by  the  wit- 
ness, would  have  escaped  detection.  '  In  no 
case,  it  is  evident,  can  such  assistance  be 
deemed  superfluous :  but  there  are  various  cir- 
cumstances by  which  the  demand  for  it  may  be 
increased :  if  there  be  any  deficiency  in  point 
of  intelligence  or  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
advocate  on  either  side :  if  on  either  side  there  be 
no  advocate, — and  the  party  (by  mental  weak- 
ness the  result  of  sex,  age,  bodily  indisposi- 
tion, want  of  education,  natural  dulness,  and  so 
forth)  be  in  any  particular  degree  disqualified 
from  conducting  his  own  cause  with  due  ad- 
vantage. 

As  to  zeal;  though  in  this  point  the  judge 
qannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  upon  a 
par  with  the  party  interested ;  yet,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  professional  education  and  experi- 
ence, a  much  inferior  degree .  of  exertion  will 
frequently  enable  him  to  render  much  more 
effectual  service :  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  in 
the  character  of  an  interrogator,  the  judge, 
though  but  an  inadequate  substitute,  may,  with 
reference  to  the  party,  be  deemed  an  indispen- 
sable assistant. 

Section  V. — Affections  of  the  several  proposed 
interrogators  and  respondents  towards  each  other ^ 
how  far  presumable. 

Such  or  such  a  person  in  the  character  of  an  in- 
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terrogator,  shall  it  be  permitted  to  him  to  inter- 
rogate such  or  suchanother  person  in  the  character 
of  a  proposed  respondeat  ?  To  settle  the  answers 
to  these  several  questions  is  one  practical  use  of 
the  double  list  of  proposed  respondents  and 
interrogators. 

But,  in  judicial  practice,  rules  have  been 
grounded  on  the  supposed  affections  of  this  or 
that  person  in  the  character  of  a  respondent,  to 
this  or  that  other  person  in  the  character  of  an 
interrogator,  or  vice  vcrsd :  rules  prohibiting  or 
allowing  such  or  such  a  mode  of  interrogation 
in  the  several  instances. 

Here  then  we  have  another  practical  use  of 
the  list :  enquiring  into  the  nature  and  solidity 
of  the  grounds  for  ascribing  to  such  or  such  a 
situation  such  or  such  a  state  of  the  affections ; 
and  thence  into  the  propriety  of  the  prohibitions 
and  permissions  respectively  administered  by 
these  rules. 

In  most  instances  we  shall  find  ground  for  a 
presumption,  ascribing  to  a  party  in  one  of  these 
situations,  with  relation  to  a  party  in  such  or 
such  another  of  these  situations,  such  or  such  a 
state  of  the  affections.  But  in  each  of  these 
instances  it  will  be  manifest,  that,  from  one  cause 
or  another,  such  presumption  is  liable  to  fail ; 
from  which  inconclusiveness  and  uncertainty, fol- 
lows, in  every  instance,  the  impropriety,  whether 
of  prohibition  or  of  permission,  if  established  by 
any  such  peremptory  and  unbending  rule. 

1.  Proposed  respondent  an  extraneous  wit- 
ness called  by  the  plaintiff;  proposed  interroga- 
tor, the  plaintiff  or  his  advocate. 

The  superior  probability  is,  that  the  affections 
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of  the  proposed  respondent  are  either  neutral, 
or  favourable  as  towards  the  side  from  which 
the  interrogation  proceeds.  For,  supposing  the 
party  to  have  his  choice  of  witnesses,  he  will 
pitch  upon  such  as  he^expects  to  find  favourable 
to  him,  or  at  least  neutral :  he  will  avoid  calling 
such  as  he  expects  to  find  adverse.* 

*  Independently  too  of  all  other  causes  of  favourable  par- 
tiality, there  is  something  in  the  relation  between  party  and 
witness  that  has  a  tendency  to  conciliate  the  aflfections  and 
wishes  of  a  witness  to  the  side  of  that  party  by  whom  his 
testimony  is  called  in. 

1 .  Confidence,  as  being  a  mark  of  esteem,  has,  by  the 
force  of  sympathy,  a  tendency  to  produce  good  will  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  towards  whom  it  mani^sts  itself. 

2.  In  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  cause  to  the 
party,  and  of  the  evidence  to  the  cause,  the  witness  is  placed 
by  the  party  in  a  situation  of  superiority  with  relation  to 
himself,  himself  in  a  situation  of  dependence  with  reference 
to  the  witness.  A  species  of  power,  with  the  pleasures  at- 
tendant on  that  possession,  is  thus  conferred  upon  the  wit- 
ness, and  conferred  upon  him  by  the  party.  Hence  another^ 
source  of  good  will,  produced  by  the  power  of  sympathy. 

3.  In  proportion  to  this  double  importance,  is  that  of  the 
part  which  the  witness  is,  by  the  choice  thus  made  of  him  by 
the  party,  enabled  and  called  upon  to  act.  A  species  of  dis- 
tinction, a  situation  of  honour,  is  thus  conferred  upon  the 
witness,  and  conferred  upon  him  by  the  party,  as  before. 
Hence  another  cause  of  good  will,  produced  by  the  power  of 
sympathy,  acting  in  the  shape  of  eratitude. 

4.  Where  witnesses  are  called  in  on  the  same  side  in 
numbers,  a  sort  of  party  is  formed,  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
p^rty,  and  a  sort  of  social  and  more  extended  sympathy  is 
thus  generated,  and  adds  its  force  to  that  of  the  personal 
sympathy  of  which  the  individual  is  the  object.  This  effect 
will  of  course  be  the  more  conspicuous  where  the  cause  itsdf 
has  anything  in  it  of  a  public  or  semi-public  nature:  where,  in- 
stead of  an  insulated  individual,  an  entire  class  (more  or  less 
extensive)  has  a  direct  and  common  interest  in  the  event. 
But  even  when  there  is  no  common  interest,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  effect  will  not  be  produced.    In  an  election  riot,  a 
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But  this  probability/  such  as  it  is,  is  mani- 
festly much  exposed  to  failure.  It  is  not  of  course, 
and  always,  that  a  party  has  amy  such  choice  of 
witnesses :  those  cases  which  afford  no  such 
choice  are  the  most  apt  to  be  productive  of  legal 
dispute.     Of  whatever  number  of  distinct  facts 
it  may  be  necessary  to  the  plaintiff  to  prove,  if 
there  be  a  single  one  which  cannot  be  proved 
by  any  other  evidence  than  the  testimony  of  a 
witness  rendered  adverse  to  himself  by  any 
repugnancy  gf  interest  or  cause  of  antipathy,  or 
(what  comes  to  the  same  thing)  rendered  amica- 
ble towards  the  defendant  by  any  tie  of  interest 
or  sympathy ;  he  must  either  give  up  his  right 
altogether,  or,  instead  of  finding  tlie  road  to 
information  smoothed  by  the  neutrality  or  sym- 
pathy of  the  proposed  respondent,  find  it  ob- 
structed by  his  ill  will  and  reluctance. 

2.  Proposed  respondent  an  extraneous  wit- 
ness called  by  the  defendant ;  proposed  interro- 
gator, the  defendant  or  his  advocate. 

Under  these  different  names,  to  the  purpose 
here  in  question,  this  second  case  is  in  substance 
the  same  as  the  first. 

3.  Proposed  respondent  a  plaintiff;  proposed 
interrogator  a  co-plaintiff  or  his  advocate. 

Here  the  presumption  is,  that  the  affections  of 
.  the  proposed  respondent  are  not  merely  neutral, 
but  highly  favourable  to  the  proposed  interroga- 
tor, and  vice  versa :  because  here,  in  respect  of 
the  cause  itself,  is  a  declared  community  of 
interest. 

passer-by,  seeing^  an  affray,  resolves  to  have  a  share  in  it : 
before  he  began,  it  may  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
him  with  which  side  he  should  take  part,  but  he  will  not 
shout  Blue  or  Vellow  the  less  lustily  afterwards. 
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In  this  third  case,  the  presumption,  it  is  evident, 
is  much  strbnger  than  in  either  of  the  two  former. 

But  here  also  it  is  liable  to  failure.  1 .  Under 
the  apparent  bond  of  union^  an  original  opposi- 
tion of  interests  may  be  concealed.*  2.  The 
declared  interest  which  the  proposed  respondent 
has  in  common  with  the  proposed  interrogator, 
may  be  outweighed  by  some  undeclared  and 
secret  opposite  interest:  or,  between  the  pro- 
posed interrogator  and  a  party  or  parties  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cause,  collusion  may  have  place.f 

4.  Propose^d  respondent  a  defendant:  pro- 
posed interrogator  a  co-defendant  or  his  ad- 
vocate. 

Presumption  here  the  same  as  in  case  3 : 
causes  of  failure  also  the  same.  But  in  this 
fourth  case  the  presumption  is  weaker ;  the 
existence  of  a  cause  of  failure  being  more  pro- 
bable. For,  without  his  own  consent,  no  man 
can  be  made  a  plaintiff;  any  man  a  defendant. 
Into  the  station  of  defendant  it  rests  with  any 
individual  in  the  character  of  plaintiff  to  force 
any  number  of  individuals  actuated  by  mutually 
opposite  interests. 

$.  Proposed  respondent  a  witness  called  by 
the  defendant :  proposed  interrogator  the  plain- 
tiff or  his  advocate. 

Here  the  presumption  is,  that  the  affections 

*  Example  in  civilL  Two  persons,  each  in  the  character 
of  creditor,  join  in  making  a  demand  upon  a  testamentary 
executor  or  other  manager  of  an  insufficient  fund :  it  is  the 
interest  of  each  that  the  other  should  fail  in  the  proof  of  his 
debt. 

t  Example  tn  crimma/t.  Two  persons  join  in  the  prose* 
cution  of  a  supposed  criminal :  one  of  them,  for  money  or 
through  compassion,  is  secretly  determined  to  endeavour  to 
bring  about  the  acquittal  of  the  defendant* 
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of  the  proposed  respondent  are  adverse  to  tiie 
proposed  interrogator.  But,  under  the  first 
case,  it  may  already  have  been  seenin  how  high 
a  degree,  in  the  present  case  also,  that  rule  is 
exposed  to  failure. 

6.  Proposed  respondent  a  witness  called  by 
the  plaintiff;  proposed  interrogator  the/  defend- 
ant or  his  advocate. 

What  belongs  to  this  sixth  case  may  be  seen 
in  what  has  been  said  of  the  last  preceding 
one, 

7.  Proposed  respondent  a  defendant:  pro- 
posed interrogator  the  judge. 

Here  the  presumption — the  first  presumption 
at  least — is,  that,  as  towards  the  defendant,  the 
affections  of  the  judge  are  neutral. 

But  where  the  case  has  been  a  criminal  one, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  most  highly  peneil 
class,  under  the  secret  modes  of  enquiry  which 
have  been  generally  in  use  in  the  Roman  school; 
the  judge,  in  many  instances,  uniting  to  that 
neutral  the  partial  function  of  plaintiff;  a  suspi- 
cion that  has  trod  fast  upon  the  heels  of  that 
presumption  is,  that  an  occasional  wish  has 
place  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  (whether  in  pro- 
secution of  his  own  inclinations  or  those  of  some 
other  member  or  members  of  the  government), 
to  find  pretences  for  misdecision  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  defendant's  side. 

After  the  above  exemplifications,  the  extension 
of  the  enquiry  to  the  several  other _  diversifica- 
tions of  which  the  relation  as  between  proposed 
respondent  and  proposed  interrogator  is  sus- 
ceptible, will,  it  is  imagined,  be  found  to  present 
but  little  difficulty. 
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Section  VI • — Distinction  between  amicable  inter- 
rogation  and  interrogation  ex  adverso. 

Not  for  completeness  only,  but  for  correctness 
likewise,  suggestion  ab  extrh  such  as  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  interrogation  to  afford,  and  occasionally 
perhaps  almost  any  suggestion  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  interrogation  to  afford,  may  be  neces- 
sary ;  and  this,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of 
the  interests  or  affections  of  the  respondent,  as 
towards  the  person  by  whom,  or  in  whose  behalf, 
he  is  interrogated. 

It  may  be  necessary,  where  the  affections  of 
the  respondent  are  indifferent,  or  even  partially 
favourable,  as  towards  the  interrogator :  for,  on 
any  ordinary  occasion  on  which  you  seek  for  in- 
formation (if  the  subject  be  of  a  certain  latitude) 
apply  to  your  most  intimate  friend — let  him  be 
fluent  in  speech  as  well  as  communicative  in 
disposition — ^how  seldom  will  it  happen  that  a 
single  question  (how  comprehensively  soever 
framed)  will  be  sufficient  to  draw  from  him  all 
the  information  you  wish  to  receive ! 

Interrogation  from  an  interrogator  between 
whom  and  the  respondent  the  affections  are  in 
either  of  these  states,  may,  to  distinguish  this 
case  from  the  opposite  one,  be  termed  amicable 
interrogation. 

But  the  case  in  which  the  demand  for  this  se- 
curity is  by  far  the  stronger  and  more  conspicu- 
ous, is  that  where  between  the  two  interlocutors 
there  exists  a  contrariety  of  interests  or  affections. 

Interrogation  in  this  case  may  be  termed 
adverse  interrogation :  interrogation  ex  adverse  or 
ed'  opposito. 
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In  a  former  section,  different  descriptions  of 
persons,  in  considerable  and  almost  indetermi- 
nate variety,  have  been  brought  to  view,  as 
being  upon  occasion  capable  of  rendering  service 
to  justice  by  contributing  to  the  extraction  of 
the  light  of  evidence  :  in  particular,  the  parties 
on  both  sides  (with  their  representatives),  the 
judge,  and  extraneous  witnesses. 

In  the  language  of  English  law,  there  are  two 
descriptions  of  persons,  and  but  two,  from  the 
consideration  of  whose  relation  to  the  cause  the 
operation  ofinterrogation  or  examination  receives 
a  particular  denomination.  When  the  deponent 
(being  an  extraneous  witness)  is  interrogated  at 
the  instance  of  the  party  by  whom  his  testimony 
was  called  for,  he  is  said  to  be  examined  in  cA/e/^ — 
his  examination  is  stJled  the  examination  in  chief: 
when,  immediately  after  such  his  examination  in 
chief,  he  is  interrogated  on  the  part  of  a  party 
whose  station  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cause,  he  is  said  to  be  cross-exam'med :  the  ex- 
amination is  termed  his  cross-examination. 

Attached  in  general  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  examined  by  that  side  of  the  cause  by 
and  from  which  his  testimony  was  called  for,  is 
the  notion  of  his  affections  being  favourable  to 
that  side  of  the  cause,  and  thence  of  a  willing- 
ness on  his  part  to  give  a  correspondent  shape 
and  complexion  to  his  responses.  Attached  in 
like  manner  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
examined  on  that  side  of  the  cause  which  is  op- 
posite to  that  by  and  from  which  hfs  testimony 
was  called  for,  is  the  notion  of  his  affections 
being  unfavourable  to  that  side  of  the  cause,  and 
of  a  corresponding  adverse  shape  and  complexion 
given  to  his  responses. 

VOL.  I.  2  k 
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And,  from  this  supposition,  practical  rules  of 
no  slight  importance  have  been  deduced. 

Were  this  notion  uniformly  correct,  then,  and 
in  that  case,  examination  tx  adverso  would  be 
synonymous  with  cross-examination.  But  we 
have  already  seen  how  far  this  notion  is  from 
any  such  uniform  correctness. 

To  the  supposition  of  an  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  interests,  that  of  a  correspondent 
relation  of  affections  naturally  attaches  itself. 
Concerning  this  relation  (of  whichsoever  of  the 
two  opposite  kinds  it  be),  the  natural  supposition 
is,  that  it  is  mutual,  and  even  (in  default  of  rea- 
sons to  the  contrary)  equal .  Neither  this  equality, 
nor  even  that  mutuality,  is,  however,  as  is  suffi- 
ciently known  to  everybody,  constantly  verified 
in  practice.  When  either  the  term  amicable 
interrogation,  or  the  term  adverse  interrogation 
(or  rather  interrogation  ex  adverso)  is  employed, 
then  the  above  noted  irregularities  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked. 

Where  the  exertions  of  one  of  two  parties 
(the  interrogator)  are  employed  in  the  endeavour 
to  bring  to  light  a  fact,  or  other  object,  which 
the  exertions  of  the  other  party  are  all  the  time 
employed  in  the  endeavour  to  keep  back  ;  on 
the  part  of  that  one  of  them  on  whom  the  force 
is  thus  endeavoured  to  be  put,  the  existence  of 
an  emotion  of  the  angry  kind,  to  a  degree  more 
or  less  intense,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be 
altogether  absent:  more  especially  if,  with 
reference  to  the  respondent,  the  obvious  conse- 
quences of  the  disclosure  be  of  a  nature  deci- 
dedly and  eminently  penal ;  such  as  the  loss  of 
property,  liberty,  reputation,  or  life. 

At  tlie  same  time,  on  the  part  of  the  interro- 
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gator,  on  that  same  afflicting  occasion,  the  sup- 
position of  an  emotion  of  the  angry  kind  (looking 
towards  the  imhajipy  respondent)  is  far  indeed 
from  being  a  necessary  one :  as  in  the  case 
where,  on  that  same  occasion,  the  melancholy 
function  is  in  the  hjinds  of  a  humane  and  up- 
right judge. 

To  warrant  the  employment  of  this  necessary 
term,  it  therefore  is  not  necessary  that  the 
emotion  or  the  natural  ground  should  exist  on 
the  part  of  both  interlocutors  :  it  is  sufficient,  if 
it  exists  on  either  part.  Be  it  reciprocal,  or 
but  unilateral,  in  either  case  there  will  be  the 
same  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  respon- 
dent; the  same  sort  of  unwillingness  as  to  the 
yielding  the  information  which  it  is  the  cndea- 
Tour  of  tlie  interrogator  to  extract:  the  same 
psychological  difficulties  and  obstacles  will 
therefore  be  exerting  their  force  in  the  endea- 
vour to  prevent  the  testimony  from  possessing 
that  degree  of  completeness  and  correctness 
with  which,  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  it  is  so 
necessary  that  it  be  endowed. 

Nor  is  this  sort  of  dialogue  between  interlo- 
cutor and  interlocutor,  the  only  relation  by 
which  the  sort  of  opposition  above  described, 
and  the  consequent  danger  of  incompleteness 
and  incorrectness,  is  liable  to  subsist. 

The  interrogator  being  a  party  (say  the  de- 
fendant), let  the  respondent  be  an  extraneous 
witness,  called  by  an  opposite  party  (the  plain- 
tiff), and  already  interrogated  by  or  in  behalf  of 
that  party  :  and,,  in  point  of  affections,  let  tlie 
witness  be,  with  reference  to  each  party,  alto- 
gether unopposite ;  equally  indifferent  to  both, 
or   equally  a  friend  to  both.     The   string  of 
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questions  put  to  the  witness  being  completed ; 
will  his  evidence  be  altogether  correct,  as  well 
as  complete  ?  Correct^  seldom ;  complete,  still 
more  seldom.  Why? — Because,  in  quality  as 
well  as  quantity,  the  facts  delivered  by  the  re- 
spondent will  naturally  have  been  influenced, 
more  or  less,  by  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
questions ;  and  hence  by  the  object  which  the 
interrogator  had  in  view :  and  the  object  which 
the  interrogator  had  in  view  probably  em- 
braced the  keeping  back  a  part  (more  or  less 
considerable)  of  the  facts  considered  as  likely 
to  operate  to  his  prejudice;  and  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty did  not  embrace  the  bringipg  forward 
any  such  facts. 

In  this  case,  then,  the  interrogation, — ^though 
not  adverse  with  relation  to  any  interest,  or 
affection,  or  emotion,  of  the  person  interro- 
gated,— may,  with  not  the  less  propriety,  be 
termed  interrogation  er  adverso:  ex  adverso^ 
with  relation,  not  to  the  respondent  himself, 
but  with  relation  to  an  antecedent  interrogator. 

In  the  case  j  ust  put,  the  affections  of  the  re- 
spondent were,  with  reference  to  the  party  by 
or  in  whose  behalf  he  is  under  interrogation, 
supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  indifference.  But 
a  case  not  less  natural,  and  indeed  consider- 
ably more  natural,  is  a  state  of  favourable  par- 
tiality. In  this  case,  the  obstacles  tending  to 
prevent  the  completeness  and  correctness  of  .the 
testimony,  the  obstacles  which  the  interrogator 
has  to  contend  with,  act  (it  is  evident)  with  ad- 
ditional force. 

On  the  other  hand ;  while  it  is  certain  that 
the  interests  and  affections  of  the  preceding  in- 
terrogator will  be  opposite,  with  relation  to  the 
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interests  aud  affections  of  the  succeeding  inter- 
rogator; a  case  which,  though  comparatively 
unfrequent,  is  notwithstanding  sometimes  veri- 
fied, is,  that  the  affections  of  the  witness  shall 
be  partial  in  favour  not  of  the  party  by  whom 
he  was  called,  but  of  the  party  adverse  to  the 
party  by  whom  he  was  called. 

This  being  the  case ;  the  force  tending  to  pro- 
duce incorrectness  and  incompleteness  on  the 
part  of  the  testimony, — the  force  against  which 
the  second  interrogator  has  to  contend, — this 
force,  considered  in  respect  of  its  dependence 
upon  the  state  of  the  affections  of  the  three 
several  individuals  bearing  a  part  in  the  busi- 
ness, admits  of  three  cases  or  gradations: 
Case  1.  The  respondent  favourable  to  the  se- 
cond interrogator:  Case  2.  The  respondent  in- 
different: Case  3.  The  respondent  adverse  to 
the  second  interrogator. 

When  the  respondent  is  a  mere  witness  (an 
extraneous  witness),  himself  without  interest  or 
affection  in  the  cause  ;  on  the  part  of  the  judge, 
"the  process  of  interrogation  is  scarcely  suscep- 
tible of  either  of  the  pair  of  adjuncts,  amicable 
or  adverse.  The  witness  has  no  desire  to  keep 
back  anything :  the  judge  has,  or  at  least  ought 
to  have,  a  desire  to  get  out  everything :  every 
fact  and  circumstance  (in  favour  of  whichsoever 
side  it  may  chance  to  operate)  that  promises  to 
be  material  to  the  cause.  To  prevent  the 
judge  from  getting  whatever  evidence  the 
source  affords,  there  is  nothing  on  his  part  but 
want  of  skill,  want  of  appropriate  information 
to  direct  his  interrogatories,  and  deficiency  of 
zeal,  as  above. 

When  the  respondent  is  a  party  ;  the  judge. 
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in  the  character  of  an  interrogator,  cannot  fulfil 
his  obvious  and  acknowledged  duty, — cannot  do 
in  every  instance  Mrhat  depends  upon  his  ex- 
ertions, tov^rards  giving  completeness  and  cor- 
rectness to  the  aggregate  mass  of  testimony,— 
without  occasionally  presenting  to  the  party 
(according  to  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
fact  sought — according  to  the  side  in  ^vour  of 
which  it  operates)  two  opposite  aspects:  the 
one  amicable,  the  other  adverse  :  amicable,  in 
so  far  as  the  fact  sought-for  promises  to  operate 
in  favour  of  the  respondent's  side ;  adverse,  in 
so  far  as  it  promises  to  operate  against  that 
side,  or  (what  comes  to  the  same  thing)  in  fa- 
vour of  any  opposite  side. 

Of  the  questions  put  by  the  judge  to  an  ex- 
traneous and  indifferent  witness,  not  one  (it  has 
just  been  observed)  can  be  termed  either  ami- 
cable or  adverse  in  relation  to  such  respondent 
witness.  But,  of  the  same  questions,  not  one, 
(so  it  be  material  to  the  purpose)  can  fail  of 
being  at  once  amicable  and  adverse,  with  re- 
ference to  the  parties :  amicable,  with  relation 
to  the  one ;  adverse,  in  the  same  degree,  with 
relation  to  the  other. 

In  a  criminal  case — at  least  if  it  be  of  that 
class  of  criminal  cases  which  presents  no  indi- 
vidual in  the  character  of  a  party  injured, — there 
being  but  one  individual  whose  interest  is  at 
stake,  (viz.  the  defendant) ;  in  the  language  na- 
turally employed  on  this  occasion,  that  one  in- 
dividual is  the  sole  object  in  view :  and  he,  and 
he  alone,  is  the  party  with  relation  to  whom  the 
adjuncts  amicable  and  adverse  are  employed. 

Considered  then  with  relation  to  this  indi- 
vidual, it  will  be  always  true  to  say,  in  speak- 
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ing  of  the  whole  string  of  interrogations  put  to 
him  by  the  judge,  tliat  the  aspect  manifested 
by  the  judge,  in  respect  of  them,  to  the  defen- 
dant, ought  to  be  at  once  amicable  and  adverse : 
and  on  ttiis  occasion  each  of  these  adjuncts 
may  be  employed  with  propriety,  so  the  other 
be  at  the  same  time  employed  with  it;  neither 
can,  without  the  most  flagrant  impropriety,  be 
employed  alone. 

That,  in  respect  of  his  interrogatories,  the  as- 
pect of  the  judge  ought  to  be  adverse  to  the  de- 
fendant, (who,  in  a  case  where  the  arrangements 
of  procedure  bring  him  into  court  in  a  state  of 
confinement,  is  called,  in  the  language  of  English 
law,  the  prisoner),  if  nothing  be  said  of  what  it 
ought  to  be  on  the  other  side, — is  a  proposition 
too  monstrous,  too  revolting,  to  have  ever  been 
advanced.  How  often  soever  it  may  have  been 
pursued  in  practice,  in  discourse  no  such  mon- 
strous maxim  has  ever  been  professed. 

That,  in  the  same  respect,  the  aspect  of  the 
same  public  functionary  ouglit  to  be  amicable  to 
the  prisoner,  in  the  sense  just  mentioned  as 
attached  in  this  case  to  the  term  amicable,  (the 
same  silence  being  observed  as  to  the  opposite 
aspect,  with  which  it  is  necessary  it  should  be 
accompanied,  if  it  be  reconcileable  to  the  ends 
of  justice),  is  a  proposition  equally  monstrous, 
though  in  an  opposite  way  ;  and  equally  repug- 
nant to  the  ends  of  justice ;  but,  unhappily  (such 
has  been  the  weakness  of  the  public  mind)  not 
equally  revolting:  and  it  is  under  favour  of  this 
weakness  that  currency  has  been  given  to  one 
of  tbose  sophisms,  under  which,  by  the  artifices 
of  hypocrisy,  the  grossest  selfishness  and  the 
most  sordid  corruption  have  succeeded  in  im- 
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posing  themselves    upon  mankind  under   the 
names  of  humanity  and  virtue. 

I  speak  of  the  current  maxim — that  the  judge 
ought  to  be  of  counsel  with  the  prisoner :  mean- 
ing the  defendant,  in  a  prosecution  which  sub- 
jects the  defendant  to  provisional  imprisonment 
for  safe  custody.  This  proposition,  being  in  one 
sense  indubitably  true  and  consonant  to  justice, 
but  liable  to  be  taken,  and  most  commonly 
taken  and  applied,  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  false 
and  hostile  to  justice,  bears  no  inconsiderable 
part  among  the  causes  that  concur  in  keeping 
up  the  stock  of  crimes  in  its  present  state  of 
abundance. 

In  every  cause,  there  are  at  least  two  sides ; 
that  of  the  plaintiff,  and  that  of  the  defendant. 
In  every  cause  it  is  the  indisputable  duty  of  the 
judge  to  do  what  depends  upon  him  towards 
bringing  to  light  all  the  material  facts  which 
the  cause  is  capable  of  furnishing :  whatever 
facts  make  in  favour  of  the  one  side,  whatever 
facts  make  in  favour  of  the  other.  To  apply 
his  endeavours  to  bijng  to  light  such  of  the 
facts  as  promise  to  operate  in  favour  of  that  side 
of  the  cause  on  which  he  is  engaged,  is,  at  any 
rate  the  function  (not  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  duty)  of  the  counsel,  the  advocate,  on 
that  side — m  favour  of  the  defendant's,  the  pri- 
soner's side,  when  engaged  on  that  side.  In 
this  sense  it  is  the  equally  indisputable  duty 
of  the  judge  to  be  of  counsel  with  the  defendant. 
His  duty? — yes  :  but  on  what  condition? — on 
condition  of  being  of  counsel  in  the  same  sense, 
and  to  the  same  purpose,  on  the  opposite  side : 
on  the  side  of  the  prosecutor,  or  other  plain- 
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tiff.  On  every  occasion,  and  to  whatever  pur- 
pose,— on  which  side  soever  the  truth  promises 
to  operate,  it  is  his  duty  to  use  his  endeavours 
to  bring  it  out.  Giving  this  double  direction  to 
his  endeavours,  he  serves  both  sides  of  the 
cause. 

Now,  of  the  man  who  serves  both  of  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  a  cause,  it  cannot  be  denied  but 
that  he  serves  each  of  tliem.  Take  which  side 
you  will,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  he  serves 
that  side  :  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  he  acts 
as  counsel  on  that  side. 

Here  then  lies  the  mischief.  Beneficial  and 
justifiable  in  one  sense, — the  proposition  is 
employed  in  another  sense,  in  which  it  is  per- 
nicious and  unjustifiable.  It  is  only  on  condi- 
tion of  his  occupying  himself  with  equal  industry 
in  favour  of  the  opposite  side,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  judge^that  it  is  otherwise  than  a  crime  iu 
the  judge — to  occupy  himself  in  the  way  in 
question,  or  in  any  other  way,  in  favour  of  the 
other.  Set  aside  this  indispensable  condition,  it 
is  a  crime  on  the  part  of  the  judge  to  occupy 
himself  in  favour  of  either  side.  In  point  of 
propriety,  next  after  impartial  activity  comes 
impartial  negligence. 

Fairly  translated,  stripped  of  its  disguise, 
what  is  the  argument  of  this  sophism  ? — It  is  the 
duty  of  the  judge  to  be  impartial — therefore  it 
is  his  duty  to  be  partial. 

Question  of  duty  once  more  set  aside  ;  it  is 
the  function,  at  any  rate  it  is  the  constant  occu- 
pation, of  the  counsel  for  either  side, — of  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  of  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner, — to  use  every  endeavour  that  the  law 
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does  not  forbid^  towards  procuring  success  for 
that  side :  towards  procuring  an  acquittal  f<^ 
the  defendant  his  c  I  ient ;  whether  he  be  inno- 
cent or  guilty,  whether  by  truth  or  falsehood, 
(so  the  falsehood  be  unpunishable)  are  questions 
which  make  no  difference ;  questions  not  wortii 
thinking  about ;  questions  that  in  practice  are 
not  thought  of,  nor,  according  to  current  axioms, 
have  any  need  or  title  to  be  thought  of. 

A  man  has  committed  a  theft :  another  man, 
who,  without  a  license,  knowing  what  he  has 
done,  has  assisted  him  in  making  his  escape,  is 
punished  as  an  accomplice.  But  the  law,  (that 
IS,  the  judges  by  whom  in  this  behalf  the  law 
has  been  made,)  have  contrived  to  grant  to  their 
connections  acting  in  the  character  of  advocates, 
a  license  for  this  purpose.  What  the  non-advo- 
cate is  hanged  for,  the  advocate  is  paid  for,  and 
admired; 

Among  the  expedients  that  have  been  con- 
trived for  selling  impunity  to  such  criminals  as 
have  wherewithal  to  purchase  it,  is  the  inventicNi 
which  will  be  hereafter  spoken  of  under  the 
appellation  of  a  decision  on  grounds  foreign  to 
the  merits.*  To  discover  aiU  grounds  of  this 
sort  that  can  be  discovered,  and,  as  often  as  any 
such  ground  can  be  discovered,  to  call  for  a 
decision  productive  of  an  acquittal  to  the  delin- 
quent defendant,  is  among  the  functions  of  the 
counsel  when  enlisted  in  the  criminal's  service. 
Justifying,  and  even  commending,  on  the  part 
of  the  judge,  discoveries  of  the  same  kind,  is  one 
of  the  most  favourite  of  the  services  on  which 
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the  maxim  here  in  question  is  wont  to  be  em- 
ployed. It  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  do  that 
which,  if  he  were  not  a  judge,  or  a  man  of  law 
ill  some  other  shape,  he  would  be  punished 
(and  not  without  reason)  in  the  character  of  an 
accomplice,  for  doing. 

Of  a  rational  and  honest  aphorism  on  this 
subject,  what  would  be  the  purport  and  effect? 
That  tlie  judge  ought  to  be  counsel  for  all  parties, 
and  that  in  all  sorts  of  causes.  Not  in  criminal 
causes  alone,  and  such  criminal  causes  alone  in 
which  the  defendant  is  in  the  condition  of  a 
prisoner, — and  in  those  causes  on  the  side  of 
the  defendant  alone :  but  alike  for  all  parties 
and  in  all  sorts  of  causes.  Where  is  the  cause 
in  which  any  the  slightest  departure  from  the 
rule  of  impartiality  is,  in  the  eye  of  justice  and 
reason,  anything  less  than  criminal  on  the  part 
of  the  judge?  Not  that  a  mere  negative  im- 
partiality is  sufficient :  a  positive,  an  active, 
impartiality  must  be  added  to  it ;  to  be  equally 
active  in  his  endeavours  t©  search  out  the  truth 
on  both  sides ;  that  is  the  true  impartiality, 
the  only  true  and  proper  sort  of  impartiality, 
befitting  the  station  of  the  judge. 

Thus  much  is  true,  indeed;  that,  next  to  the 
positive  and  negative  impartiality  conjoined, 
comes  negative  impartiality  alone  ;  next  to  his 
taking  equal  pains  to  search  out  the  truth  on 
both  sides,  is  his  not  giving  himself  any  concern 
to  search  it  out  on  either  side. 

The  psychological  catise  of  this  adage,  is  it 
worth  looking  for?  In  the  currency  given  to  it, 
humanity,  or  rather  childish  weakness,  may 
possibly,  in  here  and  there  an  instance,  have  had 
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a  share ;  hypocrisy,  selfishness  covering  itself 
m  the  mask  of  virtue,  is,  in  every  instance,  a 
more  probable  cause.  It  is  among  the  arti- 
fices emploved  bv  lawvercraft,  to  reconcile  the 
public  ^n^  to  jhe  Sle  of  indulgences,  else- 
where  spoken  of.  Decision  in  favour  of  the. 
defendant  on  a  groimd  foreign  to  the  merits, — 
decision  grounded  on  a  quirk  or  quibble, — is 
among  the  instruments  by  which  this  species  of 
traffic  has  ever  been  carried  on. 

In  the  individual  instance,  in  which  the 
quibble  is  not  only  applied  to  this  purpose,  but 
discovered,  by  the  judge,  no  immediate  profit 
perhaps  results  to  anybody  :  either  tliere  is  no 
counsel,  or  if  there  be,  the  counsel,  without  the 
quibble,  and  for  the  mere  chance  of  his  finding 
out  that  or  some  other  quibble,  has  received  his 
fee. 

But  the  practice  itself  is,  in  its  own  nature, 
shocking  to  common  sense  and  common  ho- 
nesty:  the  public  mind,  had  it  not  been  dup6i 
and  gulled,  could  never  have  contemplated  it 
without  the  indignation  and  scorn  it  merited. 
A  sophism,  therefore,  was  to  be  invented  for 
that  purpose :  a  lying  spirit  was  to  be  sent 
forth  to  aeceive  the  people  :  and  this  was  the 
imp  that  offered  itseli. 

The  traffic  would  not  have  been  borne  in  any 
case,  if  the  credit  of  the  commodity  had  not  been 
kept  up  in  all  cases :  and  nothing  could  contri- 
bute more  powerfully  to  keep  up  the  credit  of 
the  sophism,  than  the  distributing  it  through  the 
pure  (and  to  appearance  unpaid)  hands  of  the 
judge.  The;  policy  is  no  secret  to  any  species 
of  impostor :  like  the  husbandman,  he  knows 
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when  to  scatter  as  well  as  how  to  gather  in : 
the  quack^  that  he  may  sell  the  more  of  his  pills 
at  one  time^  distributes  them  gratis  at  another. 

Without  strict  search,  assertion  is  not  to  be 
ventured  :  but,  from  principle,  I  should  riot  ex- 
pect to  find  that  the  adage  had  ever  been  em- 
ployed to  any  other  than  a  bad  purpose.  How 
should  it  ?  Good  wine  needs  no  bush :  putting 
a  pertinent  question,  bringing  to  light  the  inno- 
cence of  the  innocent,  needs  no  apologies,  no 
adages. 

Nothing  can  be  more  artful  than  the  sophism; 
nothing  more  guarded,  more  impregnable.  Who 
shall  contest  the  truth  of  it?  Fallacious  in  the 
highest  degree,  no  one  can  say  that  it  is  false. 
It  is  like  one  of  the  two  sides  of  a  correct  ac- 
count :  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  all  pure  justice : 
stop  there  and  sink  the  other  side,  it  is  the 
quintessence  of  injustice.  But  so  sure  as  the 
account  thus  drawn  up  by  lawyercraft  is  pro- 
duced, so  sure  is  one  of  the  sides  sunk. 

The  English  judge,  would  he  dare  to  put  to 
a  guilty  defendant  so  much  as  a  single  question 
that  might  throw  light  upon  his  guilt  ?  Not  he 
indeed.  The  sophism  nursed  up  so  carefully 
by  his  predecessors  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mon cause,  the  sophism  here  in  question,  is  not 
of  the  number  of  those  which  a  judge  can  bring 
forward  or  put  aside  as  caprice  may  dictate : 
firm  as  a  rock,  his  power  would  be  shaken  by 
it,  were  he  to  venture  to  attack  it. 

The  policy  has  still  deeper  root :  it  is  for  this 
cause  that  cruel  punishments  are  to  be  multi- 
plied ;  and  in  particular  that  the  punishment  of 
death  (a  punishment  not  good  in  any  case)  is, 
as  opportunity  serves,  to  be  extended  to  all 
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cases.  The  more  barbarous  the  punishment, 
the  less  disposed  is  the  public  mind  to  scrutinize 
into  the  pretences  by  which  here  and  there  a 
victim  is  preserved  from  it. 

For  this  cause  amongst  so  many  others,  the 
punishment  of  death  has  ever  been,  and  (so  long 
as  lawyercraft  reigns)  will  ever  continue  to  be, 
a  favourite  policy  with  the  English  lawyer. 

A  connection,  says  Cicero,  may  be  traced 
between  all  the  virtues :  a  connection  still  more 
obvious  may  be  traced  between  the  several 
branches  of  injustice.  Injustice  to  the  defend- 
ant's side,  injustice  by  excess  of  punishment, — 
and  injustice  to  the  prosecutor's  side,  injustice 
operating  by  quibbles, — are  consanguineous 
vices;  vices  that  act  in  partnership,  and  play 
into  one  another's  hands. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OF  PUBLICITY  AND  PRIVACY,  AS  APPLIED  TO 
JUDICATURE  IN  GENERAL,  AND  TO  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  THE  EVIDENCE  IN  PARTI- 
CULAR. 

Section  I. — Preliminary  e.vplanatiom — Topics  to 

be  considered. 

Considered  as  applied  to  judicial  procedure, 
and  in  particular  as  applied  in  the  character  of 
securities  for  the  correctness  and  completeness 
of  evidence, — of  the  mass  of  evidence  which  a 
judicial  decision,  pronounced  on  the  question  of 
fact,  takes  for  its  ground ;  publicity,  privacy, 
and  secrecy,  are  qualities  which  cannot,  if  con- 
sidered at  all,  be  considered  otherwise  than  in 
conjunction. 

Publicity  and  privacy  are  opposite  and  anta- 
gonizing, but  mutually  connected,  qualities, 
differing  from  one  another  only  in  degree. 
Secrecy  might  be  considered  as  exactly  syno- 
nymous to  privacy,  were  it  not  that  upon  the 
face  of  it  it  seems  to  exclude  gradation,  and  to 
be  synonymous  to  no  other  than  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  privacy. 

For  the  correctness  and  completeness  of  the 
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mass  of  evidence,  publicity  is  a  security  in  some 
respects ;  privacy,  its  opposite,  in  some  other 
respects. 

Publicity  and  privacy  have  for  their  measure 
the  number  of  the  persons  to  whom  knowledge 
of  the  matters  of  fact  in  question  is  considers 
as  communicated,  or  capable  of  being  commu- 
nicated. 

The  degree  of  actual  publicity  will  be  great 
or  high,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  number  of 
persons  to  whose  minds  the  knowledge  of  the 
matter  -  or  matters  of  fact  in  question  has  been 
communicated:  the  degree  of  privacy,  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  that  same  quantity. 

The  highest  conceivable  degree  of  publicity, 
is.  that  according  to  which  the  matter  of  fact  m 
question  would  be  present  at  all  times  to  the 
minds  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  This 
highest  conceivable  degree  of  publicity  being  ia 
no  individual  instance  ever  exemplified  or  capa- 
ble of  being  exemplified,  is  consequently  greater 
or  higher  than  the  highest  possible  degree  rf 
publicity. 

The  highest  concieivable  degree  of  privacy,  is 
that  in  which  the  number  of  the  persons  to 
whose  minds  the  knowledge  of  the  matterin 
question  is  capable  of  being  present  (so  it  be 
present  to  any  one  such  mind),  is  the  smallest 
number  conceivable.  This  number  is,  of  course, 
unity.  But  that  in  this  or  that  instance  there 
should  be  one  person,  and  no  more  than  one 
person,  to  whose  mind  the  knowledge  of  the 
matter  of  fact  in  question  has,  on  the  occasidtt 
in  question,  been  communicated,  is  a  case  the 
exemplification  of  which  is  neither  impossible, 
nor  so  much  as  difficult. 
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Some  matter  uf  fact,  for  example,  applicable 
in  the  character  of  circumstantial  evidence  to 
the  question  of  fact  on  which  a  decision  is  to  be 
pronounced, — suppose  that  by  some  accident  it 
has  happened  to  it  to  have  presented  itself  to 
the  senses  of  (Ae  judge  or  a  judge  by  whom  the 
decision  is  to  be  pronounced :  and  suppose 
matters  so  ordered,  that,  until  the  time  when  the 
decision  is  to  be  pronounced,  this  matter  of  fact 
has  not  been  communicated  to  any  other  mind. 

Thus  it  is,  that,  of  publicity,  the  highest  de- 
gree conceivable  and  the  highest  degree  possible 
do  not  coincide :  the  highest  degree  possible 
falling  short  of  the  highest  degree  conceivable. 
But  of  privacy,  the  highest  degree  conceivable 
and  the  highest  degree  possible  do  coincide, 
The  case  in  which  they  both  have  place,  is  that 
in  which  there  is  but  one-mind  to  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  matter  in  question  is  present, 
and  that  one  raind  the  mind  of  the  judge. 

The  highest  conceivable  degree  of  privacy, 
and  the  lowest  conceivable  degree  of  publicity, 
coincide  :  the  two  expressions  are  synonymous. 

In  the  examination  bestowed  upon  these  op- 
posite and  antagonising  qualities,  it  is  that  of 
publicity  that  must  take  the  lead.  In  publicity 
will  be  seen  a  quality,  of  which,  for  the  most  part, 
the  highest  conceivable  degree  can  do  no  harm; 
and  of  which  a  very  high  degree,  and  such  a 
one  as  cannot  without  some  attention  and  exer- 
tion be  secured,  will  be  subservient  and  con- 
ducive at  least,  if  not  indispensable,  to  the 
purposes  and  ends  of  justice. 

This  being  the  case,  establishment  of  pub- 
licity, (and  without  any  limits  to  the  degree  of  it, 
but  what  are  set  by  the  consideration  of  the 
collateral    inconveniences   of  delay,    vexation, 
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and  expense),  will  stand  recommended  by  the 
general  rule,  as  being,  in  most  cases,  conducive 
to  the  direct  ends  of  justice :  whereupon  the 
cases  in  which  privacy  (viz.  in  a  mode  as  well 
as  degree  adapted  to  the  nature  of  this  or  that 
particular  case)  is  conducive  to  those  ends,  mtiU, 
with  reference  to  that  general  rule,  wear  the 
character  of  excepUons. 

On  the  present  occasion,  correctness  aivl 
completeness  of  the  mass  of  evidence  are  the 
points  and  objects  to  be  provided  for  and  se- 
cured :  qualities,  in  relation  to  which,  the  most 
effectual  and  eligible  mode  of  securing  on  each 
occasion  the  existence  of  them,  is  the  problem 
to  the  solution  of  which  it  is  the  object  and  en- 
deavour of  the  contents  of  this  part  of  the  work 
to  contribute. 

But,  as  the  mass  of  evidence  itself,  so  the 
correctness  and  completeness  of  that  mass,  is 
not  itself  an  ultimate  end,  but  a  means  only 
with  reference  to  an  ulterior  end .  This  ulterior 
end  is  rectitude  of  decision :  viz.  on  the  subject 
of  the  matter  in  question  ;  which,  in  so  £suras 
evidence  is  concerned,  is  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  some  matter  of  fact. 

For  what  reason  (it  may  be  asked)  on  the 
present  occasion  bring  this  distinction  in  view? 

The  answer  is, — For  giving,  on  the  sort  of 
theatre  in  question,  to  rectitude  of  decisicui  its 
best  chance,  it  will  not  be  altogether  sufficient 
either  that  the  chief  instrument  of  security,  fub- 
liciti/y  or  that  jowW/c/Yy  and  jonWcy  together,  (each 
in  its  proper  place),  be  applied  to  the  mass  of 
evidence  and  to  that  alone,  (or  to  this  or  that  por- 
tion of  it,  as  the  case  may  require)  :  it  may  be 
necessary  that  these  same  safeguards  should 
respectively  be  applied  to  this  or  that  other 
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article :  for  example,  ta  the  declared  grounds 
and  reasons  of  the  decision  ;  considered  as  de- 
livered, or  capable  of  being  delivered,  and  ren- 
dered more  or  less  public,  by  the  deciding  judge. 

And  forasmuch  as,  (considered  with  relation 
to  the  correctness  and  completeness  of  the  mass 
of  evidence),  the  degree  of  consideration  neces- 
sary to  be  bestowed  on  the  subservient  quatities 
of  publicity  and  privacy  will  be  in  no  slight 
degree  ample  ;  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  to  the 
enquiry  that  degree  of  extension  (beyond  the 
proper  subject  of  the  present  book,  as  announced 
by  its  title)  which  will  be  necessary  to  euable 
it  to  comprehend  such  other  of  the  instruments 
and  operations  of  procedure,  as  these  same  qua- 
tities of  publicity  and  privacy  may,  according 
to  the  nature  of  each  case,  be  found  applicable 
to,  with  advantage. 

In  relation  to  publicity  and  pri\'acy,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  topics  that  present  themselves 
for  consideration  : — 

I.  The  operations  and  instruments  (judicial 
operations  and  judicial  instruments),  capable  of 
being  the  subject-matter  of  publicity  or  privacy, 
of  divulgation  or  concealment. 

These  seem  reducible  to  the  followingheads,viz. 

1 .  The  mass  of  evidence  in  question  :  of  what- 
soever materials  composed,  viz.  real  or  per- 
sonal, which  again  is  either  testimonial  or 
documentary. 

2.  The  interrogatories,  whereby,  of  what  is 
testimonial,  such  part  as  is  not  spontaneously 
exhibited,  is  elicited  and  extracted. 

3.  The  arguments  delivered  by  the  parties 
or  their  representatives,  in  the  character  of  ob- 
servations upon  the  evidence. 
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4>  The  interrogatories  (if  any)  that  come  to 
have  been  administerea  by  the  judge. 

5.  The  recapitulation  (if  any) :  i.  e.  the  sum- 
ming up  of  the  mass  of  evidence,  performed 
(with  or  without  observations  of  his  own)  by  the 
judge. 

6.  The  decision  pronounced  by  the  judge  on 
the  question  of  fact :  with  or  without  reajsons. 

II.  The  different  characters  in  which  it  may 
be  of  use  that,  by  the  means  and  instruments  ct 
publicity  employed,  different  members  of  the 
community  should  receive  communication  of 
these  several  matters. 

These  characters  will  be  found  to  be  those  erf— 

1 .  Eventual  witnesses  (percipient  witnesses) 
—furnishing  ulterior  and  supplemental  testi- 
mony,  in  relation  to-  the  matters  of  fact  which 
are  the  subjects  of  the  enquiry. 

2.  Witnesses,  who, — in  the  character  of  perci- 
pient witnesses  of  the  testimony  exhibited  by 
the  principal  witnesses, — may  eventually,  in  the 
character  of  deposing  witnesses,  be  of  use,  by 
deposing  in  confirmation  or  disaffirmance  of  the 
correctness  and  completeness  of  the  minutes 
taken  of  the  testimony  delivered  by  the  principal 
witnesses. 

3.  Judges,  who,  in  quality  of  administrators  of 
the  force  of  the  popular  or  moral  sanction,  take 
eventual  cognizance  of  the  whole  proceeding; 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  judgment  of  appro- 
bation or  disapprc^ation  on  the  conduct  of  the 
several  actors  in  the  judicial  drama,  viz.  (parties, 
agents,  representatives  of  parties,  witnesses, 
judge  or  judges,  subordinate  judicial  officers  act- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  judge  or  judges). 

4.  Executioners,   viz.    of  the  judgment  pro- 
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uounced,  by  themselves  and  colleagues,  on  the 
conduct  of  the  several  actors,  as  above :  execu- 
tioners ;  viz.  by  the  bestowal  of  their  good  or 
ill  opinion,  their  good  or  ill  will,  and  hence 
upon  occasion  (as  the  substantial  fruits  and  re- 
sults of  such  good  or  bad  opinion  and  will)  Iheir 
good  or  ill  offices. 

III.  The  mode  in  which,  by  the  members  of 
the  public  (as  above)  in  their  several  characters 
(as  above),  communication  of  the  matters  of  fact 
(viz.  the  evidence  in  question)  is  capable  of 
being  received. 

This  mode  of  reception  will  be  determined  by, 
and  will  be  correspondent  to,  the  form  in  which 
the  evidence  is  delivered ;  viz.  according  as,  in 
virtue  of  such  form,  it  comes  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  oi'iil  (otherwise  called  viva  voce)  testi- 
mony, or  scriptitiom  evidentiary  matter,  already 
consigned  to  writing  at  the  time  of  its  being 
delivered. 

If  it  be  oral ;  to  the  reception  of  it  by  any 
person  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  and  in  the 
character  of  orally-delivered  testimony,  it  is 
necessary  that,  at  the  very  time,  he  be  present 
at  the  delivery  of  it.  If  it  be  scriptitions ;  all 
that  is  either  necessary  or  possible  is,  that  the 
writing,  or  the  contents  of  it,  be  present  to  his 
mind  time  enough  for  the  performance  of  the 
function  (whatever  it  be)  which  it  is  desirable 
he  should  perform  in  relation  to  it.  If  it  be  an 
article  of  real  evidence,  of  the  evanescent  kind 
— it  stands,  in  this  respect,  upon  the  footing  of 
orally-delivered  testimony:  if  of  the  permanent 
kind, — it  stands,  in  this  respect,  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  scrlptitious  evidence. 

IV.  The  means,  or  instruments,  capable  of 
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being  applied  to  the  purpose  of  giving  publicity 
to  the  evidentiary  matter  in  (question :  together 
with  the  several  degrees  of  publicity  capable  of 
being  given  to  it  by  those  means. 

Of  the  degree  of  publicity  in  each  instance, 
an  exact  measure  is  aQbrded  by  the  number  of 
the  persons  to  whose  minds,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  in  time  for  the  purpose  in  question, 
the  evidentiary  matter  in  question  is  present. 

In  the  case  of  testimony  orally  delivered  and 
not  consigned  to  writing,  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  such  cognizant  persons,  if  the  judicial 
theatre  be  a  closed  room,  (as  is  always  the  case 
in  England,  and,  with  few  pr  no  exceptions, 
in  modem  Europe),  will  be  determin^  an4 
limited  by  the  magnitude  and  structure  of  the 
room. 

In  the  case  of  evidence  consigned  to  writing, 
the  number  of  such  persons  will  be  determined, 
in  the  first  place,  by  the  number  of  exemptions 
made;  in  the  next  place,  by  the  number  of 
persons  to  the  mind  of  wHom  it  happens  to 
each  such  exemptioti  to  be  present,  as  above. 

In  both  cases,  the  means  or  instruments  of  pub- 
licity may  be  distmguished  into  natural  and  fac- 
titious. Natural,  are  those  which  take  place  of 
themselves,  without  any  act  done  by  any  person 
(at  least  by  any  person  in  authority)  with  the 
intention  and  for  the  purpose  of  producing  or 
contributing  to  the  production  ot  this  effect 
Factitious,  are  such  as,  for  this  very  purpose, 
are  brought  into  existence  or  put  in  action  by 
the  hand  of  power. 

Considered  in  itself,  a  room  allotted  to  the 
reception  of  the  evidence  in  question  (the  orally 
delivered  evidence),  is  ap  instrument  rather  of 
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privacy  than  of  publicity;  since,  if  performed  in 
the  open  air  and  in  a  plain,  the  number  of  per- 
sons capable  of  taking  cognizance  of  it  would 
bear  no  fixed  limits  :  it  would,  in  no  individual 
instance,  have  any  other  limits  than  those  which 
were  set  to  it  by  the  strength  of  the  voice  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  strength  and  soundness  of  the 
auditory  faculty  on  the  other. 

Considered  on  the  other  hand  in  respect  of 
its  capacity  of  being  so  constructed  as  to  be  in 
any  degree  an  instrument  of  privacy, — the  room 
in  question,  the  place  of  audience,  may  (in  so 
far  as,  in  the  magnitude  and  form  given  to  it,  the 
affording  room  and  accommodation  to  auditors 
in  a  number  not  less  than  this  or  tliat  number  is 
taken  for  an  end)  be  considered,  in  this  negative 
sense,  as  an  instrument  of  publicity. 

If, — in  the  view  of  securing  what  (for  the  pur- 
poses in  question,  as  above,  and  in  the  character 
in  question,  as  above)  is  looked  upon  as  a  re- 
quisite or  desirable  number  for  the  jninimum 
number  of  the  audience,— means  are  taken  by 
public  authority  for  securing  attendance  on  the 
part  of  persons  of  such  or  such  a  description,  in 
such  or  such  a  number;  whether  the  means 
thus  taken  be  of  the  nature  of  reward,  or  punish- 
ment, or  both  in  one,  (as  is  the  case  where 
attendance  is  made  matter  of  duty  to  an  official 
person,  who  receives  a  recompence  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  office),  such  means 
are  an  example  of  the  sort  of  means  above  de- 
cribed  under  the  appellation  of  factitious  means. 

If,  while  in  the  act  of  viva  voce  utterance,  or 
afterwards,  the  purport  or  tenor  of  the  evidence 
be  committed  to  writing;  the  same  means  and 
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instruments  of  divulgation  become  applicable  to 
it,  which  have  place  in  the  case  of  that  sort  of 
evidence  which  is  scriptitious  in  its  origin. 

But  in  the  case  of  vivd  voce  evidence,  there  is 
a  demand,  not  only  for  those  means  and  instni* 
ments  which  are  necessary  and  sufficient  to  any 
ffiven  degree  of  divulgation  in  the  ease  of  evi- 
dence wUch  is  in  its  origin  scriptitious,  but  also 
for  such  antecedently  employed  means  and  in- 
struments as  are  necessary  to  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  this  perpetuation.  Minuting  at 
note-taking,  copying,  printing,  publishing,^ 
these  are  so  many  successive  operations,  wlucii, 
according  to  the  degree  of  divulgation  or  puUi- 
city  given  or  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  matter, 
become  necessary  in  the  character  of  means  of 
publicity :  and  so  many  as  there  are  of  these 
Spenukis  performed,  i  many  a«  the  i«rtn>. 
ments  or  sets  of  instruments,  personal  and  real, 
that  come  to  be  employed  about  it. 

These  means  and  instruments,  (like  those 
others  that  were  brought  to  view  in  the  case  of 
orally-delivered  evidence),  considered  as  being, 
thus  delivered  without  being  consigned  to  wri- 
ting, may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  epithets  of  natural  or  factitious,  according 
as  the  hand  of  authority  is  or  is  not  employed 
in  the  giving  existence  or  aid  to  them. 

The  place  of  evidence  itself  being,  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  naturally,  ana  usually, 
and  properly,  in  the  hands  and  at  the  command 
of  the  judge;  and  the  several  operations  condu- 
cive to  divulgation  being  (like  any  other  opera- 
tions) capable  of  being  interdicted,  not  only 
on  each  particular  occasion  by  the  judge,  but  on 
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every  or  all  occasions  by  the  legislator ;— hence, 
in  so  far  as  forbearance  is  in  any  instance  given 
to  the  exercise  of  such  prohibitive  power,  a  sort 
of  negative  means  of  publicity  comes  to  be,  by 
the  hand  of  authority,  employed.  Admission 
given,  extra-accommodation  given,  to  note  takers, 
— permission  of  publication  or  republication  at 
length  in  the  way  of  extract  or  abridgment, 
given  to  tlie  editors  of  newspapers,  and  other 
periodical  papers, — in  this  way,  (on  the  occasion 
in  question,  as  on  other  occasions),  whatsoever 
mischief  is  by  the  hand  of  authority  forborne  or 
omitted  to  be  done,  is  naturally  and  frequently 
placed  to  the  account  of  merit,  and  taken  for  the 
subject  of  approbation  and  praise. 

Instruments  of  privacy. — In  this  character, 
two  sorts  of  apartments,  both  of  them  fit  ap- 
pendages to  the  main  theatre  of  justice,  may 
be  brought  to  view  ;  viz  : — 

1 .  The  witnesses'  chamber  or  conservatory. 

2.  Thejudge's  private  chamber,or  little  theatre 
of  justice. 

Of  the  nature  and  destination  of  these  two 
apartments,  explanation  will  come  to  be  given 
imder  another  head. 

As,  when  publicity  is  the  object,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  theatre  is  among  the  instruments 
employed  for  the  attainment  of  it ;  so,  when 
privacy  is  the  object,  the  smallness,  if  not  ne- 
cessarily of  the  apartment  itself,  at  any  rate  of 
the  company  for  which  it  is  destined,  qualifies 
it  for  operating  in  the  character  of  an  instrument 
of  privacy. 
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Section  IL — Uses  of  publicity^  as  appUtd  to  the 
collection  of  the  evidence]  and  to  the^  other  pro^ 
ceedhigs  of  a  court  cf  justice. 

• 

The  advantages  of  pul>licity  are  neither  in- 
considerable  nor  unobvious.  In  the  character 
of  a, security,  it  operates  in  the  first  place  upon 
the  deponent ;  and,  in  a  way  not  lessimportant, 
though  less  immediately  relevant  to  the  present 
purpose,  upon  the  judge. 

1.  In  manycasesy  say  rather  in  most  (in  all 
except  those  in  which  a  vntness,  bent  upon 
mendacity,  can  make  sure  of  being  apprised 
with  pertect  certainty  of  every  person  to  whom 
it  can  by  any  possibility  have  happened  to  be 
able  to  give  contradiction  to  any  of  his  pro- 
posed statements),  thd  publicity  of  the  exami- 
nation or  deposition  operates  as  a  check  upon 
mendacity  and  incorrectness.  However  sure 
he  may  think  himself  of  not  being  contradicted 
by  the  deposition  of  any  percipient  witnesses ; 
yet,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  have  but 
afforded  a  single  such  witness,  the  prudence  or 
imprudence,  the.  probity  or  improbity,  of  that 
one  original  witness,  may  have  given  birth  to 
derivative  and  extra-judicial  testimonies  in  any 
number.  **  Environed,  as  he  sees  himself,  by 
a  thousand  eyes,  contradiction,  should  he 
hazard  a  false  tale,  will  seem  ready  to  rise  up 
in  opposition  to  him  from  a  thousand  tongues ; 
many  a  known  face,  and  every  unknown  one, 
presents  to  him  a  possible  source  of  detection, 
from  whence  the  truth  he  is  struggling  to  sup- 
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press,  may,  through  some  unsuspected  channel, 
burst  forth  to  his  confusion."* 

2.  In  case  of  registration  and  recordation  of 
the  evidence,  publicity  serves  as  a  security  for 
the  correctness  in  every  respect  (completeness 
included)  of  the  work  of  the  registrator. 

In  case  oif  material  incorrectness,  whether  by 
design  or  in^vertencc—so  many  auditors  pre- 
sent,  so  many  individuals,  any  or  each  of  whom 
may  eventuEilly  be  capable  of  indicating,  in  the 
character  of  a  witness,  the  existence  of  the 
error,  and  the  tenor  (or  at  least  the  purport)  of 
the  alteration  requisite  for  the  correction  of  it. 

3.  Nor  is  this  principle  either  less  efficient  or 
less  indispensable,  in  the  character  of  a  security 
against  misdecision  considered  as  liable  to  be 
produced  by  misconduct  in  any  shape  on  the 
part  of  the  judge.  Upon  his  moral  faculties  it 
acts  as  a  check,  restraining  him  from  active 

artiality  and  improbity  in  every  shape :  upon 
is  intellectual  faculties  it  acts  as  a  spur,  urg- 
ing him  to  that  habit  of  unremitting  exertion, 
without  which  his  attention  can  never  be  kept 
up  to  the  pitch  of  his  duty.  Without  any 
addition  to  the  mass  of  delay,  vexation,  and 
expense,  it  keeps  the  judge  himself,  while 
trying,  under  trial.  Under  the  auspices  of 
publicity,  the  original  cause  in  the  court  of  law, 
and  the  appeal  to  the  court  of  public  opinion, 
are  going  on  at  the  same  time.  So  many  by-^ 
standers  as  an  unrighteous  judge  (or  rather  a 
judge  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unrigh- 
teous) beholds  attending  in  his  court,  so  many 
witnesses  he  sees  of  his  unrighteousness ;  so 

*  Bentham's  Plan  ofa  Judicial  Establisbmeiitv  p.  36. 
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many  ready  executioners,  so  many  industrious 
proclaimers,  of  hts  sentence. 

On  the  other  hand ;  suppose  the  proceedings 
to  be  completely  secret,  and  the  court,  on  the 
occasion,  to  consist  of  no  more  than  a  single 
judge, — that  judge  will  be  at  once  indolent  and 
arbitrary:  hbw  corrupt  soever  his  inclination 
may  be,  it  will  find  no  check,  at  any  rate  no 
tolerably  efficient  check,  to  oppose  it.  With- 
out publicity,  all  other  checks  are  insufficient : 
in  comparison  of  publicity,  all  other  checks  are 
of  small  account.  Recordation,  appeal,  what- 
ever other  institutions  might  present  themselves 
in  the  character  of  checks,  would  be  found  to 
operate  rather  as  cloaks  than  checks ;  as  cloaks 
in  reality,  as  checks  only  in  appearance.* 

4.  Publicity  is  farther  useful,  as  a  security 
for  the  reputation  of  the  judge  (if  blameless) 
against  the  imputation  of  having  misconceived, 
or,  as  if  on*  pretence  of  misconception,  falsified, 
the  evidence.  Withhold  this  safeguard,  the 
reputation  of  the  judge  remains  a  perpetual 
prey  to  calumny,  without  the  possibility  of  de- 
fence: apply  this  safeguard,  adding  it  as  an 
accompaniment  and  corroborative  to  the  secu- 
rity afforded  (as  above)  by  registration, — all 
«uch    calumny  being    rendered   hopeless,    it 


*  The  eonstitution  of  the  judicial  establishment,  includiDfc 
the  question  as  between  unity  and  multiplicity  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  the  judges  sitting  and  acting  at  the  same 
time,  belongs  not  to  the  present  work.  Meantime,  as  >reU 
with  regard  to  division  as  with  regard  to  subordination  of 
judicial  powers,  let  it  be  noted,  that  it  operates  no  otherwise 
as  a  g^ard  to  probity ,  than  in  as  far  as  the  chance  of  dis- 
agreement and  altercation  presents  a  faint  chance  of  occa- 
sional publicity. 
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will  in  scarce  auy  instance  be  attempted  ;  it 
will  not  in  any  instance  be  attempted  with 
success. 

5.  Another  advantage  (collateral  indeed  to 
the  present  object,  yet  too  extensively  impor- 
tant to  be  passed  over  without  notice)  is,  that, 
by  publicity,  the  temple  of  justice  adds  to  its 
other  functions  that  of  a  school :  a  school  of 
the  highest  order,  where  the  most  important 
branches  of  morality  are  enforced  by  the  most 
impressive  means:  a  theatre,  in  which  the 
sports  of  the  imagination  give  place  to  the  more 
interesting  exhibitions  of  real  life.  Sent  thither 
by  the  seif-regatding  motive  of  curiosity,  men 
imbibe,  without  intending  it,  and  without  being 
aware  of  it,  a  disposition  to  be  influenced,  more 
or  less,  by  the  social  and  tutelary  motive,  the 
love  of  justice.  Without  effort  on  their  own 
parts,  without  effort  and  without  merit  on  the 
part  of  their  respective  governments,  they  learn 
the  chief  part  of  what  little  they  are  permitted 
to  learn  (for  the  obligation  of  physical  impossibi- 
lity is  still  more  irresistible  than  that  of  legal 
prohibition),  of  the  state  of  the  laws  on  which 
their  fate  depends. 

Uses  of  leaving  it  free  to  all  persons,  without 
restriction,  to  take  notes  of  the  evidence. 

I.  To  give  effect,  in  the  way  of  permanence, 
to  the  general  principle  of  publicity— to  the 
general  liberty  of  attendance,  proposed  to  be 
allowed,  as  above.  From  no  person's  attend- 
ance in  the  character  of  auditor  and  spectator, 
can  any  utility  be  derived,  either  to  himself  or 
to  any  other  individual,  or  to  the  public  at  large, 
but  in  proportion  as  his  conceptions  of  what 
passes  continue  correct :  and  by  no  other  means 
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can  bei  make  so  sure  of  theit  coitectnesd  as  by 
committing  them  (or  at  least  havii^g  it  in  his 
power  to  commit  them)  to  writing,  with-  his  own 
hand,  at  the  very  time. 

But  for  this  general  liberty,  there  would  be 
no  effectual,  no  sufficient  check  at  least,  against 
even  wilful  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  an 
unrighteous'  judge.  Against  written  testimony 
fiom  such  i  quarter,  what  representation  could 
be  expected  to  prevail,  on  the  part  of  individuals 
precluded  by  the  supposition  from  committing 
to  writing  what  they  were  hearing ;  precluded 
from  giving  to  their  testimony  that  permanence 
on  which  its  trustworthiness  would  so  effectually 
depend  ? 

2.  To  afford  a  source  of  casual  solution  or 
correction  to  any  casual  ambiguity,  obscurity  or 
undesigned  error,  in  the  representation  given  of 
the  evidence  by  the  judge  or  other  officialscribe.* 

Rule.  Allow  to  persons  in  general  the  liberty 
of  publishing,  and  that  in  print,  minutes  taken 
by  anybody  of  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  as 
above. 

Reason.     Without  the  liberty  of  publishing, 

^  The  security  thus  afforded  against  misrepresentation 
(wilful  or  not  wilful)  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  may  be  apt  to 
present  itself  as  belonging  in  strictness  to  the  subject  of  pro- 
cedure at  large,  or  to  that  <»f  the  organization  of  the  judicial 
establishment,  and  not  to  that  branch  of  the  subject  of  pro- 
cedure which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  work — the  branch 
particularly  relative  to  the  topic  of  evidence.  But  as  the 
quality  of  trustworthiness  in  a  lot  of  evidence  is  no  otherwise 
valuable  than  as  a  means  to  an  end — and  rectitude  of  decision 
is  that  end  ;  when  the  reasons  of  a  rule  directed  to  a  subor- 
dinate  object  come  to  be  assigned,  the  reasons  which  indicate 
oh  the  part  of  the  same  rule  a  still  higher  and  more  important 
utility,  viz.  its  immediate  subservience  to  the  ultimate  end, 
cita  scarcely  be  out  of  place. 
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and  in  this  efiecitual  manner,  the  liberty  of 
penning  such  minutes  would  be  of  little  use.  It 
IS  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  made  public,  that 
they  can  minister  to  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
uses  (except  that  which  consists  in  the  informa- 
tion they  afford  to  the  judge).  By  a  limited  cir- 
culation, room  is  left  for  misrepresentation, 
wilful  as  well  as  undesigned :  by  an  unlimited 
circulation,  both  are  silenced :  by  the  ^Etcility 
given  to  an  unlimited  circulation,  both  are 
prevented. 

Look  over  the  list  of  advantages  by  which 
the  demand  for  publicity  is  produced  in  respect 
of  the  evidence;  you  will  find  them  applying 
(the  greater  part  of  them,  and  with  a  force  quite 
sufficient)  to  the  extension  of  the  demand  to  all 
observations  of  which  the  evidence  is  the  sub- 
ject; whether  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  or  of 
the  parties,  or  their  advocates.  Security  to 
suitors  (to  the  suitors  in  each  mdividual  cause) 
— and  through  them  to  men  in  general  in  the 
character  of  persons  liable  to  become  suitors, — 
against  negligence  and  partiality  on  the  part  of 
the  judge:  security  to  the  judge  against  the 
unmerited  imputation  of  any  such  breach  of 
duty:  instruction  to  the  people  at  large,  in  the 
character  of  occasional  spectators  and  auditors 
at  the  theatre  of  justice,  and  occasional  readers 
of  the  dramatical  performances  exhibited  at  that 
theatre. 

The  evidence  itself  is  so  and  so :  from  this 
evidence,  the  decision  which  the  judge  proposes 
to  ground  on  rt,  and  the  conclusion  necessafy 
to  warrant  that  decision,  are  so  and  so:  this 
conclusion,  is  it  a  just  and  proper  deduction 
from  the  evidence  ?-    In  some  instances  the  con- 
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elusion  may  follow  so  plainly  and  inevitably 
from  the  evidence,  that  any  words  which  should 
be  expended  in  displaying  the  propriety  of  it 
would  be  thrown  away :  while,  in  other  cases, 
the  concluGiion  ^though  clear  enough  to  him  who 
with  full  time  before  him  shall  take  upon  him- 
self to  bestow  upon  the  subject  an  unpartial 
and  attentive  consideration)  may  yet  present 
itself  to  the  hearers  under  such  a  veil  of  obscu- 
rity, as  may  well  require  explanations  on  the 
part  of  the  judge,  to  satisi^  them  that  he  has  not 
availed  himself  of  the  obscurity  to  any  such 
sinister  purpose  as  that  of  pronouncing  a  deci- 
sion not  warranted  by  the  tnith  of  the  case. 

If,  previously  to  the  decision  for  the  purpose 
of  which  the  enquiry  is  performed,  debate 
should  arise,  with  arguments  on  both  sides ;  in 
such  a  case,  under  the  auspices  of  publicity,  a 
result  altogether  natural  (whether  obligatory  or 
no)  is,  that  the  judge  should  state,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  by-standers  (his  inspectors),  the  con- 
siderations— the  reasons — by  the  force  of  which 
the  decision  so  pronouncea  by  him  has  been 
made  to  assume  its  actual  shape,  in  preference 
to  any  other  that  may  have  been  contended  for. 
In  such  a  situation,  that  to  any  judge  the  good 
opinion  of  such  his  judges  should  be  altogether 
a  matter  of  indifference,  is  not  to  be  imagined. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  that  which  the  judge 
is  to  the  parties  or  their  advocates,  the  by- 
standers are  to  the  judge:  that  which  arguments 
are  in  their  mouths,  reasons  are' in  his. 

Publicity  therefore  draws  with  it,  on  the 
part  of  the  judge,  as  a  consequence  if  not  alto- 
gether necessary  (since  in  conception  at  least 
it  is  not  inseparable)  at  any  rate  natural  and 
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in  experience  customary,  and  at  any  rate  al- 
together desirable,— the  habit  of  giving  reasons 
from  the  bench. 

The  same  considerations  which  prescribe  the 
giving  an  obligatory  force  to  ,the  one  arrange- 
ment, apply  in  like  manner  to  the  other:  sub- 
ject only  in  both  instances  to  the  exception 
dictated  by  a  regard  to  preponderant  inconve- 
nience, in  the  shape  of  delay,  vexation,  and 
expense.  Whenever  the  reason  of  the  arrange- 
ment made  by  the  judge  is  apparent  upon  the 
face  of  it,  entering  into  a  detailed  explanation 
of  it  would  be  so  much  time  and  labour  lost 
to  everybody. 

So  difficult  to  settle  is  the  proportion  between 
the  advantage  in  respect  of  security  against 
misdecision  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  disadvan- 
tage in  respect  of  delay  and  vexation  on  the 
other,  that  the  practice  of  giving  reasons  from  the 
bench  can  scarcely  be  made  the  subject  of  any 
determinate  rule  acting  with  the  force  of  legal 
obligation  on  the  judge.  Of  courts  of  justice  it 
may  be  said  that  they  shall  be  open,  unless  in 
such  and  such  cases :  while,  in  the  description 
of  these  cases,  a  considerable  degree  of  particu- 
larity may  be  employed,  designative  of  the 
species  of  cause,  or  of  the  stage  at  which  the 
cause  (be  it  what  it  may)  is  arrived  in  the  track 
of  procedure.  But  of  the  judge  it  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  degree  of  precision,  in 
what  cases  he  shall,  and  in  what  cases  he  shall 
not,  be  bound  to  deliver  reasons. 

This,  however,  is  but  one  out  of  the  multitude 
of  instances,  in  which,  though  an  obligation  of 
the  legal  kind  is  inapplicable,  an  obligation  of 
the  moral  kind  will  be  neitlier  inapplicable  nor 
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inefficacious*  Specifying  reaflons  is  an  opera* 
tion,  to  the  perfonnance  of  which,  under  the 
auspices  of  publicity,  the  nature  of  his  situation 
will  (as  already  observed)  naturally  dispose  him 
to  have  recourse.  Consigned  to  the  text  of  the 
law,  an  intimation  to  the  same  effect,  in  terms 
however  general,  can  scarce  fail  of  producing 
upoA  the  minds  of  the  persons  concerned,  the 
effect  on  this  occasion  to  be  desired :  in  the 
minds  of  the  public,  a  more  constant  disposition 
to  expect  this  sort  of  satisfaction  from  the  mouth 
of  the  judge;  in  the  .mind  of  the  judge,  a  more 
constant  disposition  to  afford  it. 

In  legislation,  in  judicature,  in  every  line 
of  human  action  in  which  the  agent  is  or  ought 
to  be  accountable  to  the  public  or  any  part  of 
it, — giving  reasons  is,  in  relation  to  rectitude  of 
conduct,  a  test,  a  standard,  a  security,  a  source 
of  interpretation.  Good  laws  are  such  laws  for 
which  good  reasons  can  be  given  :  good  decisions 
are  such  decisions  for  which  good  reasons  can 
be  given.  On  the  part  of  a  legislator  whose 
wish  is  that  his  laws  be  good,  who  thinks  they 
are  good,  and  who  knows  why  he  thinks  so,  a 
natural  object  of  anxiety  will  be,  the  communi- 
cating the  like  persuasion  to  those  whom  he 
wishes  to  see  conforming  themselves  to  those 
rules .  On  the  part  of  a  judge  whose  wish  it  is  that 
his  decisions  be  good,  who  thinks  them  so,  and 
knows  why  he  thinks  them  so,  (it  is  only  in 
proportion  as  he  knows  why  he  thinks  them 
good  that  they  are  likely  so  to  be,)  an  equally 
natural  object  of  anxiety  will  be  the  communi- 
cating the  like  persuasion  to  all  to  whose  cog- 
nizance it  may  happen  to  them  to  present  diem- 
selves ;  and  more  especially  to  those  from  wfaon 
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a  more  immediate  conformity  to  them  is  ex- 
pected.   • 

In  neither  case,  therefore,  does  a  man  exempt 
himself  from  a  function  so  strongly  recom- 
mended as  well  by  probity  as  by  prudence; 
unless  it  be  where — power  standing  in  the  place 
of  reason — the  deficiency  of  psychological  power 
being  supplied  by  political,  of  internal  by  ex- 
ternal,— he  exempts  himself,  because  it  is  in  his 
power  to  exempt  himself,  from  that  sort  of  quali- 
fication, which,  feeling  himself  unable  to  per- 
form well,  he  feels  it  at  the  same  time  in  his 
power  to  decline  performing. 

Oughton,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  maintains,  without 
reserve,  that  the  practice  of  examining  witnesses 
in  public  is  a  bad  practice. 

In  support  of  this  censure  he  adduces  two 
reasons : — 

I.  The  witnesses,  in  this  case,  have  the  fa- 
ciUty  of  entering  into  a  confederacy,  and  of 
fashioning  their  stories  in  such  manner  as  to 
preserve  them  from  inconsistency. 

True;  this  faculty  they  possess  where  the 
examination  is  performed  in  public ;  but  this 
same  faculty,  is  it  less  open  to  them  where  it  is 
performed  in  secret  ? 

The  danger  peculiar  to  the  system  of  publicity, 
is  confined  to  the  short  space  of  time  during 
which,  if  the  requisite  and  not  impracticable 
precaution  be  not  taken,  a  mendacious  witness 
about  to  depose  may  profit  by  hearing  the  de- 
position, as  it  issues,  of  a  preceding  witness, 
deposing  in  evidence  to  the  same  fact. 

This  danger,  as  it  is  frequently  worth  obvi- 
ating, so  neitlier  is  it  incapable  of  being  ob- 
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viated:  and  this  (as  will  be  seen)  it  may  be, 
without  depriving  the  process  of  the  benefit  of 
publicity. 

The  observation  of  Oughton  is  confined  to  the . 
case  of  mutual  concept.    But  the  advantage  de- . 
rivable  by  a  mendacious  witness  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  purport  of  the  anterior  deposition . 
of  another  witness,  does  not  require  any  such 
complicity  on  tlie  part  of  such  other  witness.  It . 
is  equally  derivable  from  the  testimony  of  an 
adverse,  as  from  that  of  a  friendly,  witness. 

2.  Fear  of  the  resentment  of  one  or  other  of. 
the  parties  might  operate  upon  the  witness,  so 
as  to  produce  in  his  testimony  a  departure  from 
the  truth.  It  might  occasion  him  to  keep  locked 
up  in  his  breast  some  fact,  which,  if  disclosed, 
might  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  party  by. 
whom  his  testimony  was  called  for,  or  of  the 
opposite  party. 

To  this  objection  the  following  observations 
seem  applicable. 

1.  In  a  cause  between  individual  and  indi-. 
vidual,  whatever  interest  one  party  has  in  the  wit-, 
ness's  speaking  false,  the'opposing  party  has  acor- 
respondent  interest  in  causing  him  to  speak  true.' 

2 .  The  disposition  of  the  witness,  even  if  left  to . 
himself,  might  be,  on  this  or  that  point,  to  speak 
false :  at  the  same  time  that,  for  confining  him 
within  the  pale  of  truth,  there  is  no  other  chance 
than  that  power  of  contradiction  and  refutation, 
which  depends  upon  a  mass  of  information 
which  the  party  in  question,  and  he  only,  is  in 
possession  of. 

3.  The  secresy  in  question  is  but  temporary.* 
Upon  this  as  upon  the  other  system,  when 
the  cause  comes  to  be  heard,  the  depositions. 
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are  divulged.  Whatever  is  contained  in  the  de- 
position, of  a  nature  displeasing  to  either  party, 
the  invoker  or  the  adversary,  is  then  disclosed. 

True  it  is  that  this  applies  only  to  actual  de- 
position :  it  does  not  apply  to  silence.  By  the 
apprehension  of  the  displeasure  of  one  of  the 
parties,  it  may  happen  that  by  the  witness  some- 
thing should  be  suppressed,  which,  had  it  not 
been  for  such  presence,  might  have  come  out. 
But  this  inconvenience  is  too  slight  to  be  put 
for  one  moment  in  comparison  with  tlie  trans- 
cendant  benefits  of  publicity.  It  can  never 
afibrd  ground  for  anything  more  than  an  occa- 
sional exception. 

By  the  admirers  of  the  technical  system,  as  it 
exists  in  England,  the  bar  has  been  spoken  of 
as  constituting  the  best,  if  not  the  only  neces- 
sary, public  ;  as  a  most  excellent  and  efficient 
check  upon  the  bench. 

Thus  far  may  be  admitted  :  that,  in  the  cha- 
racter in  question  (viz.  that  of  uncommissioned 
inspecting  judges),  so  far  as  either  practical  ex- 
perience or  technical  science  are  concerned,  no 
other  persons,  in  equal  number,  can  come  up 
to  them :  that  they  are  scarce  ever  altogether 
waiiting,  and  that  upon  the  whole,  the  number 
of  them  bears  (as  it  were  to  be  wished  it  should 
do)  a  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  cause. 

Thus  stands  the  matter  under  the  technical 
system.  But  were  any  one  to  say  that  under 
the  natural  system  this  check  would  be  want- 
ing, and  that  therefore,  under  the  natural  system, 
there  would  be  no  sufficient  security  for  good 
judicature,  in  such  a  case  its  title  to  the  cha- 
racter of  an  indispensable  security  would  require 
a  more  particular  scrutiny. 
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1 .  So  long  as  the  technical  system  were  the 
object  to  be  pursued;  to  the  conduct  of  a  set  of 
judges  acting  under  that  system,  no  other  ade-« 
quate  inspectors  could  be  found  than  a  set  of 
persons  alike  impregnated  with  technical  science, 
Kemove  those  features  and  arrangements,  which, 
being  peculiar  to  the  technical  system,  are  re- 
pugnant to  common  sense  as  well  as  commcm 
honesty ,-rTand  unlearned  inspectors  might  be 
nearly  as  competent  to  that  function,  as  those 
learned  one^  are  at  present.     . 

2.  Of  the  incongruities,  absolute  or  relative, 
into  which  the  judge  is  liable  to  fall,  it  is  with 
reference  to  those  only  wliich  are  such  in 
relation  to  the  technical  system  as  it  actually 
stands  at  present,  that  the  eyes  of  those  tech- 
nical inspectors  can  afford  any  security.  So 
far  indeed  as  the  technical  system  has  for  its 
ends  in  view  the  ends  of  justice,  so  for  the 
inspection  exercised  by  these  ws^hmen  might 
serve,  and  does  serve,  to  confine  the  course  of 
judicature  within  the  proper  track  of  justice. 
But  in  proportion  as  these  only  legitimate  ends 
have  been  neglected  or  contravened,  in  so  far 
that  same  system  of  inspection,  instead  of  being 
subservient,  is  adverse,  to  the  ends  of  justice. 
Wherever  raisdecision  has  for  its  source  either 
the  sinister  interests  that  gave  birth,  or  the 
prejudices  that  have  given  support,  to  the  tech- 
nical system ;  far  from  operating  as  a  check  to 
misdecision,  the  prei^ence  of  these  technical 
inspectors  will  operate  as  a  security  in  favour 
of  it.  In  how  many  instances  does  the  techni- 
cal system  not  only  authorize,  but  prescribe, 
and  £hat  professedly  and  avowedly,  decisions 
contrary  to  the  merits^  on  grounds  foreign  to 
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tiie  merits  ?  What,  in  these  cases,  will  be  the 
effect  of  a  system  of  inspection  administered 
by  such  inspectors?  Not  to  diminish  the  fre- 
quency of  such  injustice,  but  to  give  it  security 
and  increase. 

The  faculty  of  appeal  may  be  apt  to  present 
itself  as  an  effectual  succedaneum  to  publicity 
in  judicature.  In  many  countries,— under  the 
Rome-sprung-  system  in  general — under  Angli- 
can law  in  some  instances,  it  is  the  actual,  and 
in  some,  the  only  one. 

The  utility  of  appeal  in  general — its  efficacy 
in  regard  to  the  particular  points  here  in  ques- 
tion,— will  depend  in  no  small  degree  upon  the 
arrangements  made  in  relation  to  that  branch 
of  procedure ;  a  detail  which  belongs  not  to 
this  work. 

But,  that  the  faculty  of  appeal,  however  con- 
ducted, cannot  operate  in  any  such  way  as  to 
supersede  the  demand  for  publicity  in  the 
collection  of  testimony,  may  even  in  this  place 
be  made  sufficiently  evident  by  various  consi- 
derations. 

1.  Appeal,  howsoever  coBducted,  is  clogged 
by  an  unavoidable  mass  of  delay,  vexation  and 
expence.  Publicity  is  in  no  case  productive  of 
considerable  delay;  and,  so  far  as  concerns  open 
doors, — in  a  word,  as  to  everything  but  the 
official  registration  of  the  evidence,  when  that 
operation  is  thought  fit  to  be  prescribed  (con- 
cerning which,  see  further  on) — is  altogether 
unattended  with  expence. 

2.  In  the  case  of  appeal,  as  generally  esta- 
blished, the  evidence,  as  registered,  is  the  very 
basis  on  which  the  appeal,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  question  of  fact,  is  made  to  stand.     But  of 
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the  instruments  to  which  the  tenor  or  purport 
of  the  testimony  is  professed  to  be  consigned, 
the  correctness  is  taken  for  granted,  and  not 
suffered  to  be  disputed.  Appeal,  therefore,  in 
this  point  of  view,  howsoever  it  may  be  an 
auxiliary,  is  no  succedaneum  to  publicity.  Is 
publicity  necessary  to  secure  the  correctness 
of  the  registration  for  the  purpose  of  the  imme- 
diate decision  ? — then  so  is  it  for  the  purpose  of 
the  appeal.  Appeal,  instead  of  rendering  it 
unnecessary,  increases  the  demand  for  it. 

If  grounded  on  the  same  evidence,  it  affords 
no  sort  of  security  against  incorrectness  or  in- 
completeness, ,  whether  from  mendacity,  bias, 
or  blameless  misconception  or  omission,  on 
the  part  of  the  evidence.  In  all  points, 
the  correctness  of  the  evidence  is  taken  for 
granted. 

.4.  Punishment  or  disapprobation  experienced 
or  apprehended  from  the  judge  above,  in  virtue 
of  the  appeal,  operates,  even  without  publicity, 
as  a  check  and  remedy  more  or  less  effective, 
against  misconduct  (whether  through  mental 
weakness,  improbity,  or  negligence)  in  the  judge 
below.  But  the  judge  above,  where  is  the  check 
upon  misconduct  on  his  part  in  any  shape? 
What  possible  check  so  effectual  as  publicity? 
and  if  the  court  above  is  at  the  highest  sta^, 
what  other  possible  check  is  afforded  by  flie 
nature  of  things  ? 

5.  Publicity,  a  principle  of  the  most  simple 
texture,  is  so  much  the  less  liable  to  be  out  of 
order :  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  mismanagement 
to  do  much  towards  the  destruction  of  its  effi- 
cacy. Of  the  principle  of  appeal,  the  utility 
depends  altogether  upon  the  details  :  upon  the 
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propriety  of  the  arrangements  taken  in  relation 
to  it :  among  which  this  of  publicity  is  one  of 
the  most  natural. 

"  Appeals  without  publicity,  are  an  aggrava- 
tion, rather  than  a  remedy:  they  serve  but  to 
lengthen  the  succession,  the  dull  and  useless 
compound,  of  despotism,  procrastination,  pre- 
cipitation, caprice  and  negligence." 

Section  III. — Of  the  e.rceptions  to  the  principle 
of  universal  piiblicitif. 

The  uses  and  advantages  of  publicity  have 
already  been  brought  to  view :  so  far  as  those 
uses  are  concerned,  the  most  complete  and 
unbounded  degree  of  publicity  cannot  be  too 
great. 

But  in  other  ways,  in  particular  cases,  publi- 
city, if  carried  to  this  or  that  degree,  may  on 
this  or  that  score  be  productive  of  inconve- 
nience, and  the  mass  of  that  inconvenience 
preponderant  over  the  mass  of  the  advantages. 
To  the  application  of  the  principle  of  publicity 
— of  universal  and  absolute  publicity, — these 
cases  will  present  so  many  exceptions. 

Let  us  observe  what  these  cases  are :  ob- 
serve, in  regard  to  each,  what  the  circumstance 
is,  by  which  the  demand  for  the  degree  of  pri- 
vacy in  question  is  presented :  appreciating  in 
each  instance,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  propor- 
tion as  between  inconvenience  and  advantage. 

1.  Publicity  is  necessary  to  good  judicature. 
True.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  every  man 
should  be  present  at  every  cause  ;  and  at  every 
hearing  of  every  cause.     No ; — ^nor  so  much  as 
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that  every  man  should  be  so  present,  to  whom» 
for  whatever  reason,  it  might  happen  to  be 
desirous  of  being  present. 

A  man,  a  number  of  men,  wish  to  be  pre« 
sent  at  the  hearing  of  a  certain  cause ;  and  in 
what  view?  to  disturb  the  proceedings:  to 
expel  or  intimidate  the  parties,  the  witnesses, 
(or  what  is  worse  and  more  natural,  this  or 
that  party,  this  or  that  witness)  or  the  iudge. 
Because  judicature  ought  to  be  public,  does  it 
follow  that  this  ought  to  be  suffered  ? 

2.  Publicity  is  necessary  to  good  judicature. 
True :  but  even  to  him  to  whose  cognizance  it 
is  fit  that  a  cause,  and  such  or  such  a  hearing 
in  the  cause,  should  come,  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  be  actually  present  at 
the  hearing,  and  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
time.  Nor,  again,  is  it  necessary  that  any  one 
person  should  be  present,  over  and  above  those 
whose  presence  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  rendering,  upon  occasion,  to  the 
public,  at  a  subsequent  time,  a  correct  and 
complete  account  of  whatever  passed  at  that 
time. 

3 .  What  is  more ;  suppose  a  cause  absolutely 
devoid  of  interest  to  all  persons  but  the  parties 
to  the  cause,  and  those  parties  agreeing  in  their 
desire  that  the  doors  shall  be  open  to  no  other 
person,  or  no  other  than  such  and  such  persons 
as  they  can  mutually  agree  upon :  in  this  case 
where  can  be  the  harm  of  the  degree  of  privacy 
thus  required  ?  As  to  unlimited  publicity,  the 
existence  of  the  inconvenience  that  would  re- 
sult from  it  is  sufficiently  established  by  the 
suffirage  of  those  who  by  the  supposition  are 
the  only  competent  judges. 
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If  the  guarding  the  parties  against  injuistice 
in  the  individual  cause  before  the  courts  were 
the  only  reason  pleading  in  favour  of  un- 
restrained publicity;  this  reason  would  cease 
in  every  case  in  which,  unrestrained  publicity 
being  the  general  rule,  all  the  parties,  interested 
joined'  in  an  application  for  privacy;  or  m 
which,  privacy  being  the  general  rule,  no  appli- 
cation were  made  by  either  of  them  for  publi- 
city. For  by  common  consent  they  mig^t 
put  an  end  to  the  proceedings  altogether ;  and 
where  no  proceedmgs  existed  there  would  be 
none  to  make  public. 

But  neither  by  any  such  joint  application: 
nor  by  any  such  joint  acquiescence,  would  more 
than  a  part  (and  that  scarcely  a  principal  part) 
of  the  demand  for  publicity,  unrestrained  publi- 
city, be  removed.  1.  In  the  character  of  so 
many  schools  of  morality,  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature would,  •  by  every  such  exception/  lose 
more  or  less  of  their  practice  and  their  influence. 
2.  What  is  much  more  natural,  the  habit 
and  sense  of  responsibility  would  be  proporr 
Uonably  weakened  on  the  part  of  the  judge.  3.- 
If  privacy  were  the  general  rule,  both  the 
above  inconveniences  would  receive  a  great  in- 
crease :  and  in  other  respects  this  arrangement^ 
as  compared  with  the  opposite  otie,  (publicity^ 
subject  to  exception  if  on  special  application,) 
would  be  highly  unfavourable  to  the  ends  of 
justice.  The  main  use  of  publicity  being  to 
serve  as  a  check  upon  the  judge,  no  particular 
application  could  be  made  for  it  without  mani- 
'  festing  a  suspicion  to  his  disadvantage :  much 
therefore  as  a  party  might  conceive  himself  te. 
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stand  in  need  of  this  security,  he  would  have 
no  means  of  obtaining  it  without  exposing  him- 
self to  the  displeasure  of  the  judge. 

4.  The  supposition  is,  that  all  parties  who 
have  any  interest  in  this  question  (at  any  rate 
any  special  interest)  join  in  the  consent  given  to 
the  privacy.  But  this  supposition  is  very  apt  to 
pirove  erroneous :  nor  will  it  perhaps  be  easy  to 
pitch  upon  any  individual  case  in  which  there 
can  be  any  very  perfect  assurance  of  its  being 
verified.  More  interests,  it  will  frequently 
happen,  are  involved  in  a  cause,  than  those  of 
the  individuals  who  appear  in  the  character  of 
parties  to  the  cause. 

At  any  rate  this  case  has  been  exemplified,  as 
often  as  evidence,  delivered  in  a  cause  between 
two  parties,  has  come  to  be  relevant  in  a  cause 
having  any  other  party  or  parties.  True  it  is, 
that,  by  compromising  the  suit  in  question,  or 
compromising  their  difference  before  the  com- 
mencement of  any  suit,  they  equally  had  it  in 
their  power  to  withhold  from  all  third  persons 
the  benefit  of  all  such  evidence  as  would  other- 
wise have  been  called  into  existence  by  that 
suit :  but  true  it  also  is,  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  delivery  of  the  evidence,  each  party,  whether 
he  prejudiced  his  own  interest  or  no, '  might 
prejudice  the  interest  of  such  third  persons,  not 
being  parties  to  the  suit. 

In  consenting  to  the  privacy,  either  party,  or 
even  each  of  them,  may,  in  one  way  or  other, 
have  done  prejudice  to  his  interest :  in  this  case, 
the  public,  and  perhaps  individual  third  per- 
sons, will  have  participated  in  the  inconveni- 
ence resulting  from  such  imprudence. 
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The  cases  which  present  themselves  as  cre- 
ating a  demand  for  a  certain  degree  of  restric- 
tion to  be  put  upon  the  principle  of  absolute 
publicity,  each  for  an  appropriate  mode  and 
degree,- — these  cases,  as  expressed  by  the  seve-' 
ral  grounds  of  the  demand,  may  be  thus  enu-  - 
merated. 

Object  1 .  To  preserve  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  proceedings  :  to  protect  the  judge, 
the  parties,  and  all  other  persons  present, 
against  annoyance. 

Object  2,  To  prevent  the  receipt  of  menda- 
city-serving information. 

Object  3.  To  prevent  the  receipt  of  informa- 
tion subservient  to  the  evasion  of  justiciability 
in  respect  of  person  or  property. 

Object  4.  To  preserve  the  tranquillity  and  re- 
putation of  individuals  and  families  from  un- 
necessary vexation  by  disclosure  of  facts  pre- 
judicial to  their  honour,  or  liable  to  be  produc- 
tive of  uneasinesses  or  disagreements  among 
themselves. 

Object  5.  To  preserve  individuals  and  families 
from  unnecessary  vexation,  produceable  by  the 
unnecessary  disclosure  of  their  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances. 

Object  6.  To  preserve  public  decency  from 
violation. 

Object  7.  To  preserve  the  secrets  of  state 
from  disclosure. 

Object  8.  So  far  as  concerns  the  taking  of 
active  measures  for  publication, — the  avoidance 
of  the  expence  necessary  to  the  purchase  of 
that  security,  where  the  inconvenience  of  the 
expense  is  preponderant  (as  in  all  but  here  and 
there  a  particular  case  it  will  be)  over  the  ad- 
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vantage  referable  to  the  direct  ends  of  justice. 
This  cQse  will  be  considered  in  anodier  book.* 

Object  9.  (A  false  object.)  To  prevent  the 
receipt  of  information  tending  to  produce  un- 
due additions  to  the  aggregate  mass  of  evidence. 

Purpose  2.  Securing  the  persons  of  the  judge 
and  the  other  dramatis  persons  against  violence 
and  annoy€Lnce. 

The  importance  of  this  object,  the  necessity 
of  making  due  provision  for  it^  is  too  obvious  to 
be  susceptible  either  of  contestation  or  proof. 
Being  thus  incontestable,  the  necessity  is  the 
more  apt  to  be  converted  into  a  plea  for  abusive 
application,  for  undue  extension. 

Suppose  the  judge  destitute  of  all  controul- 
ing  power,  the  place  of  audience  being  alike  . 
open  to  all  comers :  the  whole  quantity  of  room 
might  be  engrossed  at  any  time  by  a  host  of 
conspirators  coming  together  for  the  express 
purpose  of  intimidating  the  judge  and  causing 
injustice  to  be  done. 

What  seems  necessary  to  this  purpose  is, 
therefore,  that,  of  the  whole  number  of  seats  or 
stations  contained  in  the  judicatory,  a  certain 
number  should,  upon  a  declaration  made  by 
him  of  the  presumed  necessity,  be  at  any  time 
at  his  command,  to  be  filled  by  persons  nomi- 
nated by  himself  and  armed  in  such  manner  as 
he  thinks  fit ;  all  other  persons  being  precluded 
from  bringing  arms  of  any  kind. 

But  to  enable  a  man  to  contribute  his  physi- 
cs force  to  the  preservatioit  of  the  peace,  in  a 
room  or  apartment  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  ^eces- 


^  Book  III.  Extraction.  Chapter  6.  Notation  and  Re- 
cordation* 
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sary  that  the  place  occupied  by  him  should  be 
among  those  which  are  most  effectually  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  man  to  compre- 
hend distinctly  the  conversations  that  have 
place  there.  The  stations  allotted  to  these 
eventual  guards  to  the  person  of  the  judge, 
should  therefore  be  such  as  to  leave  free  to 
promiscuous  visitants  such  as  are  best  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  sight  and  hearing. 

On  such  occasion,  to  warrant  the  assumption 
of  this  power,  it  should  be  necessary  for  the 
judge  to  declare  his  opinion  of  the  needfulness 
of  such  a  precaution :  the  declaration  to  tliis 
purpose  being  notified  by  a  placard  signed  by 
the  judge,  and  hung  out  in  a  conspicuous  situa^ 
tion  on  the  outside  of  the  court. 

But  for  this  precaution,  a  natural  result  would 
be  his  taking  to  himself,  as  his  own  property, 
such  part  of  the  judicatory  as  were  allotted  to 
him  in  trust  for  that  purpose,  and  in  some  way 
or  other  disposing  of  it  to  his  own  profit. 

Doors  open  to  persons  of  all  classes  without 
distinction:  but  any  one  whose  presence  would, 
by  disease,  or  filth,  or  turbulence,  be  a  nuisance 
to  the  rest,  individually  and  on  that  account 
excludible. 

Nor  is  pay,  exacted  for  places  of  superior 
convenience,  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
principle :  not  in  the  theatre  of  justice,  any 
more  than  in  any  other  theatre.  The  more 
elevated  the  spectator's  condition  in  life,  the 
better  his  qualification  to  act  in  the  character  of 
guardian  to  the  probity  of  the  judge.  But  a 
man  bred  up  in  the  delicacy  of  the  drawing- 
room,  will  not  willingly  frequent  any  place  in 
which  he  is  liable  to  be  elbowed  and  oppressed 
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by  men  whose  labours,  how  much  soever  more 
profitable  to  the  community  than  his  indolence, 
have  just  been  employed  in  the  foundry  or  in 
the  slaughter-house.  For  purposes  of  this  sort, 
rate  of  payment  is  perhaps  the  x)nly  practicable 
principle  of  selection ;  at  any  rate,  the  least  in- 
vidious possible. 

Purpose  2.     Prevention  of  mendacity-serving 
information. 

Wheresoever,  on  the  part  of  a  deposing  wit- 
ness (party  or  not  party  to  the  cause),  there 
exists  a  propensity  to  mendacity ;  the  probability, 
of  preventing  his  giving  way  to  that  disposition, 
or  (in  the  event  of  his  giving  way  to  it)  of  pre- 
venting his  dishonest  endeavours  from  being  pro- 
ductive of  their  intended  effect, — depends  in  no 
small  degree  upon  the  measures  taken  for  pre- 
venting him  from  obtaining,  in  time  to  avail 
himself  of  it,  information  concerning  the  testi- 
mony delivered  or  about  to  be  delivered  by 
this  or  that  other  person  in  relation  to  the  same 
matter.  The  co-witness,  is  he  on  the  same  side 
with  the  supposed  mendaciously-disposed  wit- 
ness ? — the  purpose  for  which  he  needs  to  be 
apprized  of  such  testimony,  is  the  giving  to  it 
what  confirmation  may  be  in  his  power,  and  the 
avoiding  to  contradict  it.  The  co- witness  is  he 
on  the  opposite  side  ? — the  use  then  is,  that  he 
may  be  enabled  either  to  overpower  it,  or  to 
avoid  being  overpowered  by  it,  according  to  the 
probable  degree  of  its  probative  force.  By  the 
nature  of  the  case,  or  the  mass  of  accordant 
evidence,  does  it  appear  too  strong  to  be  over- 
borne ?  In  this  case,  for  fear  of  being  overborne 
and  discredited  by  it,  he  avoids,  as  much  as 
may  be,  from  touching  on  the  main  points :  as, 
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in  the  opposite  case,  he  touches  upon  those 
same  points  witli  care  and  preference. 

To  a  propensity,  at  the  same  time  so  unavoid- 
ably prevalent,  and  so  pernicious  to  truth  and 
justice,  every  obstacle  ought  of  course  to  be 
opposed,  that  can  be  opposed. 

When  (as  in  the  Roman  school)  the  mode  of 
eiamination  is  private  in  the  highest  degree,  or 
in  a  degree  near  to  the  highest ;  this  purpose  is 
in  a  great  measure  effected  of  course,  with  or  - 
without  thinking  of  it.  The  testimony  delivered 
by  a  witness  not  being  known,  but  either  to  the 
judge  himself,  or  to  some  other  person  or  per- 
sons on  whom  it  is  supposed  that  (whether  equal 
or  no)  at  least  sufficient  dependence  may  be 
placed ;  his  testimony,  or  such  part  of  it  as  the 
judge  thinks  fit.  is  committed  to  writing, — and 
thereupon  (until  the  time  comes  for  hearing  ar- 
guments, and  pronouncing  a  decision  grounded 
on  it)  remains  wrapt  up  in  darkness. 

There  remains,  in  the  character  of  a  means  of 
divulgation,  the  discourse — the  extia-judicial 
discourse — of  the  examinee  himself.  Against 
this  source  of  mendacity-serving  information, 
if  the  process  of  examination  is  not  finished 
at  the  first  meeting,  there  exists  no  remedy : 
unless  his  case  be  that  of  a  person  in  whose 
instance  immediate  commitment  to  safe  cus- 
tody is  for  this  or  other  purposes  regarded  as 
warrantable"^. 

On  the  other  hand  ;  if  the  case  be  such  as  is 
understood  to  warrant  such  commitment,  ac- 
companied with  the  seclusion  of  the  person,  for 
the  time  requisite  for  this  purpose,  from  promis- 
cuous intercourse(personal  as  well  as  epistolary); 
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in  that  case^  this  source  of  mendacity-serving 
information  is  sealed  up  of  course. 
-  Even  when  the  mode  of  examination  is  public, 
and  no .  such  power  of  commitment  has  place, 
still,  so  long  as  the  examination  is  begun  and 
concluded  at  the  same  meeting,  the  nature  of 
the  case  does  not  refuse  a  remedy.  The  per- 
sons about  to  be  examined  being  predetermined, 
and  foreknown  at  the  time  appointed  for  the 
examination,  they  repair  to  one  and  the  same 
room,  (a  room  allotted  to  the  purpose) ;  in  which, 
under  the  custody  of  an  officer  appointed  to  pre- 
vent conversation,  they  remain  together,  each 
person  not  being  suffered  to  quit  the  room  till 
called  for  to  undergo  his  examination :  which 
performed,  he  is  permitted  to  go  at  large,  but 
not  permitted  to  return  to  the  room  and  com- 
pany from  which  he  came. 

In  cases  where  a  second  examination  of  a 
witness  is  expected  to  be  necessary,  with  a 
view  to  confrontation  or  subsequent  sifting,  he 
is  reconducted  out  of  court,  to  prevent  his  hear- 
ing the  information  communicated  by  any  other 
witness,  and  kept  in  the  place  of  safe  custody 
IB  which  he  was  before,  till  again  called. 
.  To  give  to  the  system  of  precautions  de- 
manded for  this  purpose,  the  utmost  degree  of 
efficiency  of  which  the  nature  of  things  allows 
them  to  be  susceptible, — to  determine  on  this 
occasion  what  shall  be  the  fittest  decision,  be- 
tween the  antagonizing  claims  of  the  direct  ends 
of  justice  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  collateral 
ends  of  justice  on  the  other, — belongs  not  so 
much  to  this  subject  as  to  that  of  procedure  at 
large. 
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The  reason  why  it  was  necessary  that  men- 
tion should  be  in  this  place  made  of  it,  is,  that, 
whenever  such  seclusion  has  place,  a  corres- 
pondent degree  of  relative  privacy  necessarily 
has  place.  During  the  time  he  is  thus  kept  in 
the  witness's  waiting  room,  each  such  pauld- 
post-future  examinee  remains  precluded  from 
the  faculty  of  rendering  himself  a  member  of 
the  assemblage  of  persons  of  whom  the  audi- 
ence is  composed,* 

Purposes.  Prevention  of  disclosures,  subser- 

*  The  raUfortune  is,  that,  besides-  the  expense  of  whoierer 
architectural  arrangements  may  be  Deceasary  to  give  full 
effect  to  llie  principle  of  separation  thus  applied,  a  consider- 
able measure  of  delay  will  be  found  unavoidably  attached  to 
the  employing  of  this  security.  After  the  plaintiff  (for  ex- 
ample) has  told  his  story  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  dereniiaot, 
the  defendant  has  to  tell  his,  and  to  tell  it  out  of  the  hearing 
of  the  plaintifT.  Thus  far,  all  is  smoolh  and  easy.  But,  for 
the  purpose  of  sulTicient  security,  the  defendant  must  have 
the  faculty  of  putting  questions  to  the  plaintiff,  in  order  to 
draw  from  him,  in  explanation,  completion,  and  perhaps 
refutation,    of    allegations    or    depositions,  such    parts  c' 


his  case  as  he  mieht  otherwise  have  suppressed.  Moreover, 
to  obtain  any  explanation  of  the  teatimony  which  the  plain- 
tiff has  been  delivering,  it  is  necessary  rhat  he  should  be 
correctly  apprized  of  the  purport,  or  rather  ihe  very  tenor,  of 
the  testimony.  But,  at  (he  time  when  it  was  delivered,  the 
defendant  was,  for  the  other  purpose,  studiously  excluded. 
This  being  the  case,  of  two  things  one :  either,  after  having 
delivered  his  teatimony  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  defendant, 
the  plaintiff  must,  for  the  purpose  of  the  scrutiny,  deliver  it 
over  again  in  the  bearing  of  the  defendant;  or,  minutes  hnv- 
ing  been  taken  of  his  depofiiion  on  the  6rst  occasion,  those 
minutes  must  on  the  second  occasion  be  read,  to  serve  as  a 
ground  for  the  questions  which  the  defendant  is  to  have  the 
hberty  to  put  to  him  ;^-aud  so,  i-ice  versa,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  cross-examination  to  be  performed  by  the  plaintiff  on 
the  defendant.  But  to  this  arrangement,  it  is  evident,  no 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  delay  will  be  attached  ;  and  since, 
if  this  order  of  proceeding  be  invariably  observed  in  all  Buit«, 
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in  that  case^  this  source  of  mendacity-serving 
information  is  sealed  up  of  course. 

Even  when  the  mode  of  examination  is  public, 
and  no  such  povver  of  commitment  has  place, 
still,  so  long  as  the  examination  is  begun  and 
concluded  at  the  same  meeting,  the  nature  of 
the  case  does  not  refuse  a  remedy.  The  per- 
sons about  to  be  examined  being  predetermined, 
and  foreknown  at  the  time  appointed  for  the 
examination,  they  repair  to  one  and  the  same 
room,  (a  room  allotted  to  the  purpose) ;  in  which, 
under  the  custody  of  an  officer  appointed  to  pre- 
vent conversation,  they  remain  together,  each 
person  not  being  suffered  to  quit  the  room  till 
called  for  to  undergo  his  examination :  which 
performed,  he  is  permitted  to  go  at  large,  but 
not  permitted  to  return  to  the  room  and  com- 
pany from  which  he  came. 

In  cases  where  a  second  examination  of  a 
witness  is  expected  to  be  necessary,  with  a 
view  to  confrontation  or  subsequent  sifting,  he 
is  reconducted  out  of  court,  to  prevent  his  hear- 
ing the  information  communicated  by  any  other 
witness,  and  kept  in  the  place  of  safe  custody 
IB  which  he  was  before,  till  again  called. 
.  To  give  to  the  system  of  precautions  de- 
manded for  this  purpose,  the  utmost  degree  of 
efficiency  of  which  the  nature  of  things  allows 
them  to  be  susceptible, — to  determine  on  this 
occasion  what  shall  be  the  fittest  decision,  be- 
tween the  antagonizing  claims  df  the  direct  ends 
of  justice  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  collateral 
ends  of  justice  on  the  other, — belongs  not  so 
much  to  this  subject  as  to  that  of  procedure  at 
large. 
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all  things  and  persons  whose  presence  is  neces- 
sary thereto  in  the  character  of  sources  of  evi- 
dence. The  efficiency  of  the  decision  depends 
upon  the  complete  forthcomingness  of  all  things 
and  persons,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  justici- 
ability, it  is  necessary  should  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  j  udicatory. 

There  exists  not  that  sort  of  cause,  in  which, 
to  this  or  that  party,  on  one  or  other  sid^  of 
the  cause  (but  more  especially  on  the  defend- 
ant's side),  it  may  not  happen  to  have  an  in- 
terest in  preventing  the  forthcomingness  either 
of  persons  or  things,  to  one  or  other,  or  botb, 
of  the  judicial  purposes  just  mentioned. 

There  exists  not  that  species  of  cause,  in 
which  it  is  not  the  interest  of  each  party  that 
every  witness,  whose  testimony  would,  if  de- 
livered, operate  to  his  disadvantage,  should 
be  prevented  from  delivering  it.  Nor  is  this 
interest,  necessarily,  and  in  all  cases,  (though 
naturally  and  in  most  cases  it  will  be,)  a  sinister 
one.  For,  in  the  instance  of  any  given  witness, 
suppose  his  testimony  about  to  be  false,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  likely  to  gain  credence.  Though, 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  establishing 
to  any  legal  purpose  the  existence  of  both 
these  facts,  it  could  never  be  right  for  the  law 
itself  to  lend  its  assistance  to  any  such  evasion, 
nor  so  much  as  to  leave  the  attempt  dispunish- 
able ;  yet  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  supposihg 
the  expectation  of  the  eventual  union  of  the 
two  disastrous  incidents  sincere,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  intense,  it  would  not  be  easy  (it 
should  seem)  to  find  in  it  a  just  ground  of 
censure. 

As  little  exists  there  that  species  of  cauFe,, 
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in  or  on  occasion  of  which  it  may  not  happen  to 
this  or  that  party  on  either  side  (more  parti- 
cularly on  the  de&ndant's  side)  to  be,  by  deci- 
sion of  the  judge  (direct  or  incidental),  subjected 
to  some  obligation,  which,  for  the  fulfilment  of 
it,  requires  the  forthcomingness  of  this  or  that 
person  or  this  or- that  thing  or  aggregate  mass' 
of  things,  to  the  purpose  of  his  or  its  being  at 
the  disposal  of  the  judicatory :  some  obligation,^ 
the  fulfilment  of  which,  as  being  attended  with 
evil  in  some  shape  or  other  to  the  party  on 
whom  it  should  be  imposed,  it  will  be  his  in- 
terest (and  thence  naturally  his  inclination)  to 
escape  from. 

It  is  evident  that  all  information,  calculated 
to  assist  either  of  the  parties  in  removing  out 
of  the  way  either  sources  of  evidence,  or  any 
thing  else  which  for  purposes  of  justiciability 
ought  to  be  forthcoming,  should  (if  practicable 
without  preponderant  disadvantage)  be  with- 
held. The,  demand  for  privacy  on  this  account 
is  chiefly  confined  to  investigatorial  procedure : 
when  the  case  is  ripe  for  being  brought  to  trial, 
it  will  in  general  be  practicable  to  take  other 
securities  against  the  frustration  of  the  ends  of 
justice  in  this  way.  Discretionary  power  ought 
therefore  to  be  vested  in  the  judge,  to  give 
temporary  privacy  to  the  preliminary  examina- 
tions taken  in  the  course  oif  investigatorial  pro- 
cedure. Their  subsequent  publication  would 
in  general  be  a  sufficient  security  against  the 
exercise  of  this  power  for  any  but  proper  pur- 
poses, or  on  any  but  proper  occasions. 

Purpose  4.  Preservation  of  pecuniary  repu- 
tation. 

The  demand  for  the  application  of  the  princi- 
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pie  of  secresy  to  this  purpose^  is  of  great,  extent 
and  variety. 

In  almost  every  court  of  justice,  in  almost 
every. day's  practice,  cases  present  themselves 
in  which,  without  a  correct  acquaintance  with 
the  pecuniary  faculties  of  one  or  both  parties^ 
nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  justice-  can 
be  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  neither  are  cases  much 
less  frequent,  in  which  a  public  disclosure  of 
those  circumstances  would,  on  whichever  side 
it  fell,  be  productive  of  inconvenience,  prepon- 
derating in  some  cases  over  every  advantage 
derivable  from  such  knowledge. 

1 .  For  the  purpose  of  punishment,  a  neces- 
sary point  of  knowledge  is  the  pecuniary  ability 
of  the  one  party,  the  delinquent. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  satisfaction,  the  finances 
of  two  parties  (the  delinquent  and  the  party  in- 
jured) are  included  in  the  demsuid  for  knowledge. 

3.  Let  the  suit  be  one  in  which  costs  are  in-» 
curred.  Not  to  speak  of  any  such  enormous 
and  undiscriminating  and  oppressive  load  of 
factitious  costs,  as  that  which,  under  judge- 
made  law,  has,  by  the  power  and  to  the  profit 
of  judges  and  their  confederates,  been  created 
and  preserved;*  there  are  few  causes  indi- 
vidually taken,  and  no  sort  of  cause  specifically 
taken,  in  which  costs,  necessary  and  unavoid^ 
able  costs,  have  not  place.  Of  these,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  cause  or  causes,  some  dis«> 
position  cannot  but  be  made.  Nor  can  that 
disposition  be  conformable  to  utility  and  justice, 

♦  See  •*  •Scotch  Reform,**  Letter  f. 
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unless,  for  the  prodigious  disproportion  which 
may  happen  to  have  place  between  the  pe- 
cuniary circumstances  of  one  party  and  the 
pecuniary  circumstances  of  another  party,  some 
eventual  provision  be  made,  and  thereupon  some 
account  be  rendered  liable  to  be  taken. 

4.  Knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
debtor  is  necessary  to  the  judge,  to  enable  him 
to  do  justice  as  between  him  and  his  creditors : 
whether  on  a  criminal,  or  on  a  non- criminal 
score. 

5.  In  case  of  danger  to  ultimate  solvency; 
knowledge  of  the  time  or  times,  mode  or 
modes,  to  which,  without  ultimate,  or  at  least 
without  preponderant,  prejudice  to  the  creditor, 
the  payment  may  be  adjusted, — may  be  neces- 
sary to  the  judge,  to  enable  him  to  preserve  the 
defendant  debtor  from  unnecessary  ruin. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  his  debts,r-knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  creditors  to  whom  they 
are  respectively  due,  may  be  necessary  to  the 
judge,  to  enable  him  to  preserve  from  unequal 
and  unreasonable  loss,  third  persons,  not  par- 
ties to  the  suit  by  which  the  demand  for  the 
inquiry  has  been  produced. 

To  an  English  lawyer,  considerations  such 
as  the  above  ^will  scarce  appear  worthy  of  a 
thought.  In  his  hands,  the  knots  in  question 
(like  so  many  others)  are  cut,  as  with  a  sword, 
by  a  magnanimous  contempt  for  all  such  ni- 
ceties. It  is  by  such  magnanimity  that  the 
coffers  of  English  judges  are  gorged  with  the 
accumulated  pittances  of  the  distressed;  the 
promiscuous  spoils  of  creditors  and  debtors. 
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It  is(  only  by  the  examination  of  the  party, 
the  vivd  voce  examination,  that  his  pecuniary 
circumstances  can  in  general  be  established 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  But  (es- 
pecially if  performed  in  time)  this  operation 
would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  or  nineteen  out 
of  twenty,  dry'  up  the  source  of  profitable 
misery.  Hence  it  is  that  the  presence  of  the 
creditors  is  accordingly  not  less  intolerable  to 
the  eye  of  the  insolvent  debtor,  than  that  of 
creditor  and  debtor  i^  to  the  English  judge. 
In  cas^s  to  a  vast  extent,  the  ear  of  the  j  udge  is 
inexorably  shi^t  to  all  evidence  respecting  the 
pecuniary  circumstances  of  parties.  On  what 
occasion  is  any  such  disposition  manifested,  as 
that  of  adjusting  time  and  mode  of  payment  to 
ability  ?  On  what  occasion  is  any  regard  paid  to 
the  interests  of  co-creditors,  who,  unsuspicious 
of  the  danger,  are  not  parties  to  the  suit? 
What  steam-engine  is  there,  that,  beating  upon 
a  mass  of  iron,  would  pay  less  regard  than  is 
paid  by  an  English  judge,  with  his  capias  or  his 
Jieri  facias,  to  all  such  trifles? 

On  these  points,  is  his  ear  open  to  anything 
in  the  shape  of  evidence  ?  It  is  open  to  infe- 
rence ;  open  to  the  very  worst  that  can  be  foHbidy 
to  the  exclusion  of  this  best,  evidence :  open  to 
what,  in  the  character  of  a  witness,  a  third 
person  (perhaps  a  stranger)  shall  suppose  in 
relation  to  the  party's  circumstances:  open  to 
what  the  party  himself  shall  think  fit  to  say  of 
them,  delivering  his  testimony  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  questioned, — delivering  it  in 
the  shape  of  affidavit  evidence. 

Purpose  5.  Fifth  purpose  of  privacy.     Pre- 
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vention  of  needless  violation  to  the  reputation 
of  individuals  and  the  peace  of  families. 

On  the  occasion  of  those  disputes  which  are 
liable  to.  have  place  between  individuals,  in- 
stances are  frequent,  in  which,  either  no  such 
blame  as  deserves  punishment  has  place  on  any 
side,  or  none  but  such,  for  the  repression  of 
which,  the  quantity  of  suffering  (in  the  shape  of 
expense,    and  other  shapes)  unavoidably  at'- 
tached  to  the  process  of  litigation,  is  of  itself 
sufficient :   much  more  if  any  part  of  that  vast 
load  of  factitious  vexation  be  added  to  it,  which 
is  so  much  in  use  to  be  added  to  it. 
.    At  the  same  time,  in  many  a  cause  of  this 
kind,   such   is  the  quantity  of  suffering  pro- 
duced on  the  part  of  this  or  that  party,  or  per- 
haps all  the  parties,  by  the  mere  exposure  of 
such  incidents  as  have  happened  to  have  place 
in  the  course  of  the  dispute,  (in  pa^rticular  of  the 
conduct  maintained  by  them  in  the  course  of 
the  dispute,)  that,  in  comparison  of  the  suffering 
thus   unintentionally  produced,   any   suffering 
that  by  any  express  act  of  the  judge  would  on 
the  occasion  in  question  be  intentionally  pro- 
duced, would  be  to  any  degree  inferior  in  its 
anfe#unt.* 

*  This  is  more  particularly  true  in  the  ca»e  of  disputes 
in  which  the  disputants  are  nearly  related  to  one  another: 
more  especially  between  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child. 

Under  the  ante-revolutionary  constitution  of  France,  when 
the  institution  of  lettres  de  cachet  was  attacked  on  the 
ground  of  abuse,  their  subservience  to  the  purpose  of  se* 
crcsy  was  brought  to  view  in  the  way  of  justification  or  ex- 
tenuation, and  placed  to  the  account  of  use.  The  persons 
thus  consigned  to  imprisonment  were  persons  of  distinction, 
members  of  high  families,  who,  had  they  not  been  taken  care 
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In  so  far  as  (without  prejudice  to  the  interest 
of  the  community  in  general  in  respect  of  the 
direct  ends  of  justice,  and  of  that  sense  of  se- 
curity which  depends  upon  the  persuasion  enter- 
tained of  their  being  faithfully  pursued)  any  such 
suffering  can  be  prevented  from  taking  place  ;• 
the  general  happiness  of  the  community  will; 
(it  is  evident)  receive  proportionable  increase.    .; 

Vexation,  whether  to  individuals  or  to  the 
public,  is  brought  to  view  under  the  head  of  Ex- 
clusion,* as  a  ground  on  which  the  door  may 

of  by  a  sort  of  extraordinary  justice,  wonid,  under  the  dis- 
pensations of  ordinary  justice,  have  experienced  a  severer 
fate.  Good  in  so  far  as  it  served  to  palliate  the  mistchief  of 
the  institution,  the  plea  was  bad,  in  so  far  as  it  served  to 
reconcile  men  to  the  continuance  of  it. 

Before  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI,  the  power  of  confin- 
ing any  number  of  persons  for  any  length  of  time,  for  any 
cause  or  for  none,  was  committed  to  single  hands:  and 
blank  lettres  de  cachet  were,  it  is  said,  an  object  of  sale. 

At  the  accession  of  that  weak  but  well-intentioned  mo- 
narch, the  evil  was  rendered  more  tolerable,  and  thence,  had 
anything  endured,  more  durable.  A  court  consisting  of 
judges  was  established  for  the  management  of  this  business : 
a  set  of  men  who,  setting  out  (as  may  naturally  be  supposed) 
with  dispositions  prone  to  philanthropy,  would  as  naturally 
in  the  cavern  of  mystery  have  gradually  worn  them  out,  and 
put  on  the  character  of  theologo-inquisitorial  despotism  in 
their  stead.  Habits  of  general  publicity,  with  a  withdraw- 
ing room  for  the  purpose  of  occasional  secresy,  would,  at 
above,  have  been  the  true  and  only  remedy.  But  in  that 
country  (as  under  the  Roman  system,  wheresoever  in  use) 
the  whole  system  was  too  radically  bad  to  admit  of  this  or 
any  other  remedy. 

The  judg^  who, .  sitting  singly,  takeh  all  examinations  in 
his  closet,  might  have  been  required,  under  the  requisite 
limitations  and  exceptions,  to  take  them  in  open  court.  Few 
things  would  have  been  more  easy,  biit  nothing  more  radi- 
cal, than  such  a  change. 

♦  Book  IX,  Exclusion.  Part  II.  Proper. 
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sometimes  with  propriety  be  shut  against  evi- 
dence. But  if,  in  any  case,  without  pre- 
ponderant inconvenience,,  the  door  of  justice 
may  be  shut  against  the  evidence  itself;  with 
much  less  inconvenience  may  it  in  that  same 
case  be  shut  against  this  or  that  individual,  or 
agamst  the  public  at  lai^e,  in  quality  of  co- 
auditors  of  the  evidence. 

By  means  of  this  temperament,  the  direct 
ends  of  justice  may  bevfulfilled,  in  many  in- 
stances in  which  otherwise  it  might  have  been 
necessary  to  make  a  complete  sacrifice  of  them 
to  the  collateral  ends.  The  light  of  evidence, 
instead  of  being  extinguished  altogether,  may 
be  set  to  shine  under  a  bushel :  under  a  bushel, 
and,  nevertheless,  though  in  so  confined  a  situa- 
tion, fulfil  its  office. 

Of  these  considerations,  if  just,  the  following 
is  the  yse  which  (it  should  seem)  might  be  made 
in  practice.  » 

In  cases  in  which  punishment,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  and  for  the  sake  of  example,  is 
out  of  the  question,  the  subject  of  the  contest 
being  some  matter  of  private  right ;  supposing 
it  sufficiently  established  that  either  party  was 
desirous  of  substituting  the  private  to  the 
public  mode,  and  the  other  not  averse  to  it ;  it 
might,  generally  speaking,  be  of  use,  that,  (un- 
less for  special  cause  to  be  assigned  by  him- 
self), the  judge  should,  on  the  petition  of  either 
party,  substitute  to  the  ordinary  or  public  the 
private  mode.* 

•  The  proper  mode  of  limitation  seems  not  unobvious : 
particular  individuals  on  both  sides  to  stand  excluded,  with 
or  without  consent,  by  authority  of  the  judge.     Under  the 
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By  a  regulation  to  this  effect,  no  small  part  of 
the  vexation  incident  to  litigation  might  be  saved : 
a  species  of  vexation,  teeming  with  a  degree  of 
suffering  frequently  exceeding  in  its  amount 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  expense,  even 
under  the  vast  increase  which  such  part  of  the 
expense  as  is  necessary  and  unavoidable  re- 
ceives from  the  amount  of  such  part  as  is  fac- 
titious and  useless. 

Against  an  arrangement  to  this  effect,  three 
objections  may  be  apt  to  present  themselves. 

1 .  One  is,  that,  by  intimidation,  this  or  that 
'one  of  the  litigants  may  be  (as  it  were)  com- 
pelled to  join  in  the  application ;  or  at  any  rate 
to  forbear  opposing  it, 

2.  Another  is,  that,  in  a  case  in  which  it 
would  have  been  for  his  advantage  that  the 
proceeding  should  have  been  public,  he  may, 
by  false  or  fallacious  representations,  have  been 
deceived  into  the  giving  his  consent  to  its  being 
carried  on  in  the  private  mode. 

3.  A  third  is,  that,  in  many  instances  in 
which  the  private  mode  is  substituted  (as 
above)  to  the  public  mode,  the  use  of  the 
theatre  of  justice  in  the  character  of  a  school 
of  moral  instruction  will  be  done  away. 

To  the  first  and  second  objections  it  may  be 

same  authority,  persons  admissible  on  each  side,  to  be  settled 
(either  individually,  or  only  as  to  number),  by  blank  tickets 
of  admission  delivered  to  the  respective  parties. 

The  principal  and  only  constant  use  of  publicity  is  redu- 
cible to  the  setting,  as  a  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  judge, 
such  persons  as,  in  case  of  misconduct  on  his  part,  may  natu- 
rally be  expected  not  to  be  backward  in  proclaiming  it. 
The  inspecting  eyes  of  a  few  persons  thus  selected,  would 
be  more  steadily  effectual  than  those  of  a  promiscuous  mul- 
titude. 
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answered,  that,  against  the  mischief  thus  appre- 
hended, two  remedies  present  themselves. 
.  One  consists  in  the  probity  of  the  judge.     If 
in  his  opinion  the  case  is  of  the  number  of  those 
in  which  publicity  would  have  been  more  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  of  justice  than  privacy; 
in  this  case,— though  the  possibility  of  letting  in 
the  public  at  large  in  the  character  of  specta- 
tors is  gone;  by, — yet,  by  himself,  or  by  some 
person  under  his  direction,  minutes  having  been 
taken  of  what  passed,^— it  will  rest  with  him  to 
take  order  for  the  publication  of  those  minutes, 
laying  the  burthen  of  the  expense  on  whichever 
shoulders  seem:  best  adapted  for  it. 

If,  in  the  course  taken  by  any  party  for  the 
obtaining  the  consent  of  any  other  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  private  to  the  public  mode,  any 
sign  of  intimidation  or  fraud  should  be  ob- 
served; it  may  rest  with  him  to  inflict  moreover 
on  the  offending  party  whatever  censure  may 
appear  suitable  to  the  case,  viz.  by  expression 
of  disapprobation,  or  by  addition  made  to  the 
expense  of  divulgation  (as  by  adding  to  the 
number  of  copies  to  be  printed  at  the  offender's 
expense),  &c. 

The  punishment  wiU  then  be  analogous  to 
the  offence :  and  that  in  such  a  >vay  as  to  give 
it  its  best  chance  of  being  efficacious.  Good 
repute  was  the  possession,  to  the  vaiue  of 
which  his  sensibility  stands  indicated  and 
proved,  by  the  sinister  course  which  he  took  for 
the  preservation  of  it :  reputation  is  accordingly 
the  possession  upon  which  the  punishment  at- 
taches, in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  defalcation 
from  it. 

The  other  remedy  is  one  that  may  be  lefl  in 
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the  hands  of  Ihe  party  himself.  This  remedy 
consists  in  the  liberty  of  printing  and  publish- 
ing the  minuteK  at  his  own  expense. 

For  the  purpose  of  doing  all  that  in  this  case 
seems  proper  or  necessary  to  be  done  for  the 
repression  of  such  inconvenience  as  is  liable  to 
be  produced  by  such  publication,  in  cases  in 
which  the  suffering  produced  by  it  will  be  ex- 
cessive,— the  judge  might  be  allowed  to  mark 
upon  the  minutes  his  disapprobation  of  any 
such  publication :  which  note  of  censure,  the 
party  who  persists  notwithstanding  in  the  de- 
sign of  publication,  shall  be  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  including  in  it. 

Here  then,  should  publication  be  made  not- 
withstanding, the  effect  of  it  will  be  to  prefer 
as  it  were  an  appeal  to  the  bar  of  the  public 
from  the  decision  pronounced  as  to  this  point 
by  the  judge.  In  this  way,  between  the  judge 
and  the  litigant  in  question,  a  sort  of  silent  liti- 
gation will  take  place,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  judge  will  act  (as  it  is  desirable  he  should) 
with  all  that  advantage  which  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  his  commanding  situation  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  him  who  occupies  it. 

To  the  third  objection,  two  answers  present 
themselves. 

One  is,  that,  to  whatever  services  the  theatre 
of  justice  is  capable  of  being  made  to  render 
to  society  in  the  character  of  a  school  of  moral 
instruction,  no  determinate  number  of  causes  is 
necessary.  When  all  are  defalcated  which  the 
purpose  here  in  question  requires  to  be  defal- 
cated, there  seems  ik)  determinate  gronnd  for 
any  such  apprehension  as  that  the  remainder 
will  not  be  sufficient  for  this  collateral  purpose. 
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The  other  i*,  that, — forasmuch  as,  in  every 
such  case,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  par- 
ties (agreeing  in  the  manner  in  question)  to 
deprive  the  public  of  the  use  of  the  theatre  of 
justice  in  the  character  in  question,  either  by 
not  commencing  the  suit^  or  by  compromising 
it,  (in  which  case  the  public  would  also  be  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  it  in  that  its  principal 
character) ;  any  such  inferior  loss,  as  (to  preserve 
individuals  from  unnecessary  vexation)  the 
public  may  be  subjected  to  in  respect  of  this 
collateral  and  inferior  use,  seems  the  less  to  be 
regretted. 

In  causes  in  which  the  peace  and  honour  of 
families  is  concerned,  so  long  as  there  is  any 
hope  of  reconciliation,  there  cannot  be  any 
sufficient  objection  to  secresy* 

Publicity  in  these  cases  (understand  always 
if  administered  in  the  first  instance)  can  have 
no  better  effect  than  that  of  pouring  poison  into 

whatever  wounds  have  already  been  sustained.* 

« 

*  In  the  account  given  of  the  species  of  tribunals  esta- 
blished in  the  Danish  dominions  under  a  name  corresponding^ 
to  that  of  Reconciliation  Offices,  secresy  is  spoken  of  as  a 
universally  extensive  and  inviolable  law. 

Reasons  may  be  conceived,  which,  under  an  institution 
circumstanced  as  that  was,  might  operate  in  justification  of 
that  universality,  at  the  same  time  without  lessening  its 
incompetence  in  the  character  of  a  general  principle  in 
judicature. 

1.  From  the  cognizance  of  that  institution,  the  class  of 
causes  in  which  generally  the  demand  for  the  principle  of 
publicity  is  at  its  highest  pitch  (viz.  penal  causes)  are  ex- 
empted. 

2.  It  is  obvious,  as  already  observed,  how  intimate  the 
connection  is  between  secresy  of  procedure  and  hope  of  re- 
conciliation. 

3.  The  powers  of  that  extraordinary  tribunal  do  not  ex- 
tend to  the  pronouncing  a  definitive  decision,  unless  by 
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Should  the  pacific  endeavours  of  the  judge 
have  proved  ineiFectua! ;  should  reconciliation 
prove   hopeless,    hostility    and    suspicion    still 

coQBent  of  parties.  Supposiog,  thererore,  that,  m  the  ordi- 
nary  courts,  the  course  of  proceeding'  has  more  or  less  of 
the  light  of  publicity  to  illumiuftte  it;  this  Ught  it  rests  with 
the  party  to  take  the  full  benefil  of,  if  he  please.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Reconciliation  Court  is  pronounced  ;  is  he 
satisfied  with  it? — publicity  is  of  no  use  to  him.  Is  he  dis- 
satisfied ? — the  ordinary  courts  are  open  to  him  :  do  they 
aSbrd  publicity  ?  he  has  the  benefit  of  it ;  do  they  refuse  it  ? 
the  secresy  of  the  procedure  in  the  Reconciliation  Courts  is 
at  any  rale  no  new  imperfection  in  the  system  of  judicature, 

4.  At  the  commencement  of  the  ioatitution  in  question,  it 
was  nalural  that  the  persons  to  whom  the  management  of  it 
was  intrusted  should  be  persons  at  once  possessing  and  de- 
serving the  highest  share  of  public  confidence :  stimulated, 
and  at  the  same  time  confined  within  the  pale  of  probity,  by 
that  enthusiasm,  without  which  no  considerable  reforms  can 
ever  be  so  much  as  attempted.  The  demand  for  publicity  in 
its  moat  essential  character,  that  of  a  check  to  improbity, 
might,  therefore,  in  these  individual  instances,  be  not  alto- 
gether without  reason  considered  as  superseded  and  rendered 
unnecessary.  But  a  confidence  of  this  sort,  how  well  soever 
placed  in  those  individual  instances,  might  be  very  much 
misplaced,  if,  by  being  rendered  perpetual,  it  were  extended 
to  an  indefinite  line  of  successors ;  of  whom  nothing  could  be 
known,  except  that  to  their  case  no  such  securities  for  zeal 
and  probity  as  above  described  would  have  any  applicaUon. 

6.  Of  this  extraordinary  system  of  tribunals,  trie  object — 
the  principal,  if  not  only,  object — was  the  rescuing  the  peo- 
ple from  the  depredation  which,  in  that  country  as  well  as  in 
every  other,  has,  under  the  auspices  of  the  technical  system, 
been  the  real  object  of  the  established  course  of  procedure. 
The  sensations  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  men  of  law  of  all 
descriptions  (official  and  professional)  attached  to  the  regular 
tribunals,  would,  of  course,  be  such  as  those  with  which  a 
flock  of  half-starved  wolves  might  be  supposed  to  be  tor- 
mented, wheri  a  Hock  of  sheep  has  just  been  rescued  by  the 
shepherd  from  their  fangs. 

In  this  slate  of  things,  any  little  errors  into  which  the 
newly-established  magistrates  might  chance  to  fall,  any  weak- 
nesses which  it  might  happen  to  them  to  betray,  would  of 
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alive  and  seeking  every  advantage;  then  is  the 
time  for  either  of  the  parties  (though  even  then 
at  his  peril)  to  demand  bis  pound  of  flesh,  his 
right  of  tormenting  his  adversary,  by  dragging 
into  daylight  all  those  shades  in  his  character, 
which  (for  the  tranquillity  or  reputation  of  one 
or  both  parties,  their  families,  and  other  con- 
nections) nad  better  have  remained  in  darkness. 
I  say  at  his  peril :  for  if,  upon  the  continuance 
and  completion  (that  is,  in  part,  if  necessary, 
the  repetition)  of  the  investigation  in  public,  it 
shoula  appear  that  this  sort  of  appeal  had  for 
its  cause  the  malignant  satisfaction  of  inflicting 
on  the  adversary  this  species  of  vexation,  and 
that  no  real  apprehension  of  partiality  or  mis- 
conduct in  any  other  shape  bore  any  part  of  it, — 
there  seems  no  reason  why  malicious  vexation 
in  this  shape  should  go  unpunished,  any  more 
than  in  any  other.    The  character  in  which  the 
vexation  operates  is  that  of  an  ofience  against 
reputation ;  an  offence  of  which  the  hand  of  the 
judge,  as  in  case  of  conviction  on  a  false  accusa- 
tion, has  been  made  the  unwilling  instrument. 
Let  but  the  right  of  appeal  be  reserved ;  in 
that  case, — though  in  the  court  below  pubUcity 
were  ultimately  and  peremptorily  refused  by  the 
judge, — the  only  serious   part  of  the  mischief 
against  which  publicity  is   particularly  calcu- 
lated to  operate  as  a  security,  would  be  avoided. 
At  the  Court  of  Appeal,  it  is  here  assumed  that, 

course  be  fastened  upon  with  avidity,  Gommented  upon  with 
malignity,  painted  in  aggravated  colours,  and  circulated 
with  unwearied  assiduity  in  all  circles  from  which  defeat  or 
obstruction  to  the  new  system  could  be  hoped.  Against 
such  hostility,  secresy,  if  not  a  necessary  or  eligible,  was  at 
any  rate  a  very  natural,  and  at  least  excusable,  defence. 
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sooner  or  later,  even  in  causes  in  which  the  de- 
mand for  secresy  is  the  strongest,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  appellant  (always  at  his  peril)  to 
force  publicity. 

But  such  (it  may  be  stiU  observed)  is  some- 
times the  force  of  malice,  that,  notwithstanding 
any  punishment  that  can  be  thus  denounced, 
one  of  the  parties,  for  the  pleasure  of  injuring 
the  reputation  of  the  other — of  perpetrating  the 
mischief,  whatever  it  be,  to  which  the  family  or 
any  part  of  it  is  exposed, — will  persevere  to  the 
last  in  the  demand  of  publicity.  Possibly : 
since  men  are  every  now  and  then  to  be  found, 
who,  for  the  pleasure  of  depriving  an  adversary 
of  life,  are  content  to  risk  their  own.  Against 
defamation,  when  practised  in  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary ways,  by  word  of  mouth,  by  writing,  or  in 
print,  the  punishments  appointed  for  that  offence 
are  not  always  effectual.  True  :  but  that  is  no 
more  than  may  be  said  of  every  other  sort  of 
offence,  and  every  other  sort  of  punishment :  and 
after  all,  the  worst  mischief  arising  from  pub- 
licity is  always  a  limited  one :  whereas  the  mis- 
chief attached  to  inviolable  secresy  in  judicature 
is  altogether  boundless.  Whatever  may  be  the 
punishment  annexed  to  defamation  when  com- 
mitted in  any  of  the  ordinary  ways,  and  what- 
ever in  these  cases  may  be  its  degree  of  efficacy ; 
a  much  superior  degree  of  efficacy  may  be 
expected  from  it  where  it  has  for  its  object 
defamation  committed  or  attempted  to  be  com- 
mitted in  this  extraordinary  way.  In  the  former 
case,  the  passion  finds  nothing  to  oppose  it:  in 
the  latter  case,  it  finds  itself  opposed  by  what- 
ever can  be  done  either  in  the  way  of  advice  or 
examination,  by  the  authority  of  the  judge. 
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Finding  security,  (security  purely  peciiniary, 
constituted  by  the  apprehension  of  the  loss  of  a 
fixed  sum  of  money),  is  the  remedy  in  common 
use  against  known  or  apprehended  malice  :  and 
among  the  instances  in  which  it  is  employed, 
how  small  is  the  proportion  of  those  in  which  it 
f^Is  of  answering  its  intended  purpose ! 

Purpose  6.  Regard  to  decency. 

Among  the  cases  in  which  the  demand  for 
secresy  is  created  by  a  regard 'to  the  peace  and 
honour  of  individuals  and  families,  those  in 
which  the  injury  has  its  root  in  the  sexual  ap- 
petite claim  the  like  attention  by  this  additional 
title. 

If,  on  this  score,  it  be  proper  that  exclusion 
from  the  right  of  attendance  should  be  pro- 
nounced upon  any  description  of  persons,  by  the 
authority  of  the  legislator  and  the  judge;  the 
classes  it  would  fall  upon  would  naturally  be, 
the  female  sex  in  general,  and,  in  both  sexes, 
minors  below  a  certain  age :  more  especially  in 
the  case  of  any  of  those  irregularities  of  the 
sexual  appetite,  in  which  the  error  regards  the 
species  or  the  sex. 

On  a  subject  of  this  sort,  reason  stands  so 
little  chance  of  being  regarded,  that  reasoning 
would  be  but  ill  bestowed.  The  topic  being 
thus  brought  to  view,  discussion  and  decision 
may  be  abandoned  to  those  in  whose  eyes  all 
the  others  might  comparatively  appear,  of  small 
importance. 

Minors  being  under  power,  it  will  rest  with 
parents  and  guardians  to  keep  them  out  9f  such 
scenes,  of  of  any  other  such  scenes  by  which 
their  m9rals  may  be  put  in  jeopardy.  Answer 
per  contrd, — it  is  easier  for  the  judge  to  guard  the 
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entrance  into  court,  than  for  a  parent  or  guardian 
to  guard  all  the  roads  that  lead  to  it. 

How  shall  age  be  tried  for  this  purpose  ?  An 
attempt  to  try  age  by  view  produced  the  insur- 
rection under  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw.  A 
discretionary  power  of  exclusion  on  this  ground 
to  be  exercised  on  view,  (view  of  the  countenance 
without  ulterior  scrutiny),  shall  it  be  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  judge  ? 

In  England,  the  resort  of  persons  of  the 
female  sex  to  scenes  so  little  suited  to  female 
delicacy  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  animad- 
version. Exclusion  in  this  case  (supposing  it 
worth  while)  could  no  otherwise  be  effected  than 
by  the  authority  of  the  judge.  The  subject, 
however,  can  scarcely  present  itself  as  of  light 
importance  to  the  sort  of  reformers  who  of  late 
years  have  busied  themselves  so  much  about 
print-shops  ;  and  who,  when  they  have  excluded 
loose  characters  from  this  or  that  house  or 
garden,  conceive  themselves  to  have  extin- 
guished looseness :  like  those  politicians,  who, 
when,  without  increasing  capital,  they  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  places  capable  of  being 
traded  with,  conceive  themselves  to  have  in- 
creased trade. 

Suppose  courts  of  justice  as  well  as  print- 
shops  sufficiently  fenced,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  bathing  places  ?  amongst  others  with  the 
sea  coast  and  the  shores  of  rivers  ?* 


•  When  a  person  of  the  female  sex  has  received  an  insult 
of  a  nature  ofTenstve  to  decency,  (especially  if  to  youth  and 
vii^niiy  refined  habits  of  life  be  added),  it  is  no  small  aggra- 
vation of  the  injury  to  be  obliged,  on  pain  of  seeing  the 
author  triumph  in  impunity,  to  come  forward,  as  in  England, 
and  give  a  description  of  it,  in  the  face  of  a  mixed,  and  for- 
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Purpose  7.  Preservation  of  state  secrets  from 
disclosure. 

To  give  the  question  a  body,  and  that  the 
discussion  may  be  somewhat  more  useful  than 
a  mutual  beating  of  the  air  in  the  dark,  let  us 
frame  a  feigned  case  out  of  a  real  one.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  peace  that  ensued  in  1806,  be- 
tween France  and  Austria,  after  the  battle  of 
Aust€grlitz,  and  the  change  that  took  place  soon 
afterwards  in  the  British  administration,  parlia- 
ment received  frt)m  the  departing  ministry  a 
communication  of  the  negotiations  that  had 
preceded  the  rupture  terminated  by  that  peace. 
The  communication  thus  made  was  charged 
with  imprudence :    the  military  weakness  of 

niidable  company  of  starera,  many  of  them  advenaries. 
Females  have  been  seen  to  faint  imder  such  trials.  The 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  lovers  and  male  relations  to  supply 
in  this  respect  the  deficiencies  of  law,  is  among  the  causes 
that  give  birth  to  duels.  When  death  ensues,  then  comes 
the  iudge,  who,  in  the  case  of  this  species  of  misery,  taught 
by  his  books  to  regard  the  difference  between  consent  and 
non-consent  as  of  no  importance,  urges  the  jury  to  consign 
the  defender  of  a  sister  or  a  daughter's  honour,  to  the  fi^ 
allotted  to  midnight  assassins  and  incendiaries. 

When  the  injury  is  greater,  as  in  case  of  rape,  the  trial  of 
the  injured  is  less  severe.  By  the  horror  of  the  crime,  and 
the  idea  of  the  punishment,  lighter  thoughts  are  to  a  certain 
degree  subdued  in  the  bosoms  of  the  audience:  while  the 
like  sentiments,  acting  as  a  stimulus  on  the  mind  of  the  in- 
jured sufferer,  support  her  spirits  under  the  conflict. 

When  life,  the  life  of  the  defendant,  is  at  stake,  any  addi* 
tional  danger  that  might  be  looked  upon  as  attendant  upon 
a  mode  of  examination  comparatively  secret,  might  appear 
to  some  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the  preservation  of  female 
delicacy.  Place  that  catastrophe  out  of  the  question,  the 
proportion  between  inconvenience  and  inconvenience  will 
shew  itself  in  a  point  of  view  materially  different ;  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  injured,  greater;  the  danger  to  the  suppQS^ 
injurer,  of  less  magnitude. 
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your  late  unfortunate  allies,  the  weakness  of 
their  councils,  the  intellectual  weakness  of 
the  persons  by  whom  those  counsels  were  con- 
ducted, the  designs  entertained  in  your  favour 
by  other  powers  who  were  in  a  way  to  become 
your  allies,  all  these  (it  was  said)  you  have  be- 
trayed :  such  is  the  imprudence,  and  what  is 
the  probable  consequence  ?  That,  on  future  con- 
tingent occasions,  powers  who  otherwise  might 
have  become  your  allies,  will  shrink  from  your 
alliance,  deterred  by  the  apprehension  of  the 
like  imprudence. 

Such  was  the  imputation  :  as  to  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  it,  it  is  altogether  foreign  to  the 
present  purpose.  To  adapt  the  case  to  the  pre- 
sent purpose ;  suppose  that  the  conduct  of  the 
British  administration,  antecedently  to  that  dis- 
aster, had  been  made  the  subject  of  a  charge  of 
corruption  :  and  suppose  that,  for  the  pronounc- 
ing a  judicial  decision  upon  that  charge,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  that  the  communi- 
cation spontjineously  made  as  above  should 
have  been  produced  in  the  character  of  evi- 
dence :  and,  for  the  argument's  sake,  suppose  it 
sufficiently  established,  that,  from  the  unre- 
stricted publicity  of  that  evidence,  the  inconve- 
niences above  spoken  of  would  have  ensued ; 
and  that  the  weight  of  those  circumstances 
would  have  been  preponderant  over  any  advan- 
tage that  could  have  been  produced  by  the 
punishment  of  the  persons  participating  in  that 
crime. 

Here  then  would  have  been  two  great  evils, 
one  of  which,  under  the  system  of  inflexible 
publicity,  must  necessarily  have  been  submit- 
ted to :  on  the  one  hand,  impunity  and 
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quent  encouragement  to  a  public  crime  of  the 
most  dangerous  description  :  on  the  other  hand, 
offence  given  to  foreign  powers,  and  the  coun- 
try eventually  deprived  of  assistance  which 
might  be  necessary  to  its  preservation. 

By  a  considerate  relaxation  of  a  system, 
which,  inestimably  beneficial  as  it  has  been  Iq 
its  general  tendency,  was  introduced  without 
consideration,  and  has  been  pursued  in  the 
same  manner,  both  these  evils  might  in  the 
supposed  case  in  question  be  avoided. 

To  give  a  detailed  plan  for  this  ideal  pur- 
pose would  occupy  more  space  than  could  be 
spared.  But,  as  to  leading  principles,  prece- 
dents not  inadequate  to  the  purpose  might  be 
found  without  straying  out  of  the  field  of  Eng- 
lish practice.  The  privacy  of  Secret  Commit- 
tees, though  as  yet  confined  to  preparatory 
inquiry,  might  on  an  emergency  of  this  sort  be 
extended  to  definitive  judicature  ;  the  mode  in 
which,  in  equity  procedure,  tlie  examining  judges 
are  appointed  by  tbe  parties,  appointed  out  of 
a  body  of  men  to  a  certain  degree  select, — and 
(to  come  nearer  the  mark)  the  mode  in  which  two 
of  the  fifteen  judges  are  chosen  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  trial  of  election  causes, — 
would  afford  a  more  promising  security  for  im- 
partiality than  could  be  afforded  by  any  com- 
mittee chosen  (though  it  were  in  the  way  of 
ballot)  in  either  House. 

Section  IV. — Precautiam  to  be  observed  in  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  privacy. 

Whatever  be  the  restriction  applied  to  tlie 
principle  of  absolute  publicity,  care  must  be 
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taken  that  the  mischief  resulting  from  the  re- 
striction be  not  preponderant  over  the  advan- 
tage :  tliat  the  advantage  consisting  in  the 
avoidance  of  vexation  (the  inconvenience  oppo- 
site to  the  collateral  ends  of  justice),  be  not  out- 
weighed by  any  considerable  abatement  of  the 
security  necessary  with  reference  to  the  direct 
ends,  or  rather  to  all  the  ends,  of  justice. 

The  following  are  a  few  precautions,  by  the 
observance  of  which,  whatever  advantage  de- 
pending on  the  relaxation  of  the  principle  of 
publicity  be  pursued,  the  more  important  secu- 
rity afforded  by  the  general  observance  of  that 
principle  may  (it  should  seem)  be  maintained 
either  altogether  undiminished,  or  without  any 
diminution  worth  regarding. 

1.  In  no  case  should  the  concealment  be 
foreknown  to  be  perpetual  and  indefinite.  For 
to  admit  of  any  such  case,  would  be  to  confer 
on  the  judge  under  whose  direction  the  evi- 
dence were  to  be  collected  and  the  inquiry  in 
other  respects  carried  on,  a  power  completely 
arbitrary :  since,  in  relation  to  the  business  in 
question,  let  his  conduct  be  ever  so  flagitious 
and  indefensible,  by  the  supposition  he  is  by 
means  of  the  concealment  in  question  com- 
pletely protected  from  every  unpleasant  conse- 
quence ;  protected  not  only  against  punishment, 
legal  punishment,  but  against  shame. 

At  all  events,  in  the  hands  of  every  party  in- 
terested must  be  lodged,  (to  be  exercised  on 
some  terms  or  other),  in  the  first  place,  the 
power  of  establishing  each  act,  each  word,  by 
proper  memorials;  in  the  next  place,  the  power 
of  eventually  bringing  those  memorials  to  light. 
If,  in  the  case  of  a  secret  scrutiny,  the  exami- 
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nation  be  performed  vivd  voce;  questions  and 
answers  both  should  be  minuted,  ipsissimU 
verbis,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  minutes 
established  in  the  strictest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory mode. 

2.  In  no  case  let  the  privacy  extend  beyond 
the  purpose :  let  no  degree  of  privacy  be  pro- 
duced (if  one  may  so  say)  in  waste.  For,  every 
restriction  put  upon  publicity,  in  tendency  at 
least  (whether  in  actual  eflTect  or  not)  infringes 
upon  the  habit,  and  weakens  the  sense,  of  re- 
sponsibility, on  the  part  of  the  judge. 

3.  Care  in  particular  should  be  taken  not  to 
have  two  different  sets  of  tribunals;  one  of 
them  reserved  for  secret  causes.  The  tribunals 
reserved  for  secret  causes  will  be  so  many 
seats  of  despotism:    more  especially  if  com- 

Eosed  of  judges  who  never  judge  but  in  secret. 
Tnder  a  judge  trained  up  (as  it  were)  from 
infancy  to  act  under  the  controul  of  the  public 
eye,  secresy  in  this  or  that  particular  cause 
will  be  comparatively  exempt  from  danger: 
the  sense  of  responsibility,  the  habit  of  salutary 
self-restraint,  formed  under  the  discipline  of 
the  public  school,  will  not  be  suddenly  thrown 
off  in  the  closet. 

4.  Instead  of  secret  courts,  of  which  there 
should  not  any  where  be  a  single  one,  let  there 
be  to  every  court  a  private  chamber  or  with- 
drawing room :  behind  the  bench,  a  door  open- 
ing into  a  small  apartment,  into  which  the 
judge,  calling  to  him  the  persons  requisite,  may 
withdraw  one  minute,  and  return  the  next,  the 
audience  in  the  court  remaining  undisplaced,* 

*  In  this  way  no  such  affront  would  be  put  apon  the 
public  as  is  habitually,  and  (though  naturally  enough)  not 
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In  this  way,  just  so  much  of  the  enquiry  is 
kept  secret  as  the  purpose  requires  to  be  kept 
secret^  and  no  more.  In  one  and  the  same 
cause,  the  interrogation  of  one  deponent  may 
be  performed  in  secret,  that  of  another  in 
pubUc :  ev^n  of  the  same  deponent,  one  part  of 
the  examination  may  be  performed  in  the  one 
mode,  another  in  the  other  mode. 

Section  V Cases  particularly  unmeet  for  privacy. 

In  cases  of  a  non-criminal  nature,  between  in- 
dividual and  individual, — so  long  as  the  faculty 
of  attendance  for  himself  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  his  nominees  is  secured  to  each  person 
havmg  a  distinct  interest  in  the  cause, — ^the  pri- 
vacy can  be  attended  with  no  other  inconveni- 
ence except  the  loss  of  the  casual  security 
afforded  for  the  correctness  and  completeness  of 
the  evidence,  by  the  chance  of  ulterior  wit- 
nesses, as  above  explained,  (a  chance  which  will 
only  apply  to  here  and  there  a  particular  case), 
and  the  infringement  made  in  the  habit  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  judge. 

In  the  case  of  offences  of  a  criminal  nature, — 
and  in  particular  those  in  the  punishment  of 
which  the  members  of  the  government*  or  the 

necessarily,  put  upon  it,  in  the  two  houses  of  the  British 
parliament,  by  the  operation  of  clearing  the  house. 

*  E,  g.  Endeavours  to  overturn  Uie  government :  en- 
deavours to  excite  resistance  to  the  government:  endea- 
vours to  bjure  the  reputation  of  the  governing  body,  or 
this  or  that  particular  member  of  it :  actions  against  any 
member  of  the  governing  body  for  abuse  of  the  powers 
or  functions  attached  to  his  station :  election  causes : 
suits  relative  to  the  right  of  occupying  this  or  that  public 
station. 


public  at  large*  have  an  interest,' — privacy  is  far 
from  being  equally  exempt  from  danger. 

The  interest  which  the  public  at  large  have 
in  the  conformity  of  the  procedure  to  the  seve- 
ral ends  of  justice,  added  to  the  general  reasons 
that  plead  in  favour  of  publicity  (as  above),  seem 
sufficient  to  establish  the  rule  of  unrestrained 
publicity  in  the  character  of  the  general  rule. 
What  remains  to  be  considered,  is, — whether, 
among  the  above-mentioned  reasons  in  favour 
of  privacy,  there  be  any  which  in  a  case  of 
this  class  can  constitute  a  sufficient  ground  for 
the  establishment  of  an  exception  to  that  gene- 
ral nile. 

1.  The  judge  without  the  concurrence  of 
either  party,  the  judge  alone,  could  not  present 
so  much  as  a  colourable  reason  for  any  mode  or 
degree  of  privacy. 

2.  Nor  yet  the  judge  and  the  prosecutor  to- 
gether. In  other  words,  it  would  not  be  eligible 
that  the  judge,  at  the  instance  of  the  prosecutor 
alone,  should,  for  any  cause,  withdraw  the  pro- 
cedure from  the  cognizance  of  the  public  at  lai^. 

Whatsoever  be  the  form  of  government, — mo- 
narchical, aris  toe  rati  cal,  democratical,  orraixed; 
the  sort  of  dependence  or  connection  which  can 
scarcely  fail  of  subsisting,  as  between  the  judge 
and  the  members  of  the  administration,  is  such, 
that,  to  a  person  in  the  situation  of  defendant 
in  any  cause  in  which  any  member  of  that 
body  (as  such)  has  any  personal  interest,  the 
eventual  protection  of  the  public  eye  is  a 
security  too  important  to  be  foregone :  the  vex- 

t  Predatory  offences— theft,  highway  robbery,  house- 
breaking: rape:  inceDcliarism :  homicide,  in  some  cases. 
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ation,  the  greatest  vexation,  that  could  befal 
the  public  functionary  for  want  of  that  privacy 
which,  in  a  case  between  individual  and  indi- 
vidual, might  without  preponderant  danger  be 
allowed,  would  be  confined  to  the  individual : 
but,  in  case  of  misdecision  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  defendant,  and  undue  punishment  in  conse- 
quence, (besides  that  to  the  individual  the  af- 
fliction of  the  punishment  in  this  case  would  be 
so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  vexation  on 
the  other),  the  alarm  which  a  bare  suspicion  of 
such  unjust  punishment  is  calculated  to  excite, 
would,  in  respect  of  its  extent,  be  an  additional 
and  more  serious  evil :  and,  although  there  were 
no  other  cause,  the  simple  fact  of  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecutor  and  a  consent  on  the 
part  of  the  judge  to  withdraw  the  procedure 
from  the  cognizance  of  the  public  eye,  would  of 
itself  be  a  ground  of  alarm,  neither  unnatural 
nor  unreasonable. 

The  minutes  being  in  this  case  taken,  and 
taken  ipstssimis  verbis ;  if,  when  the  proof  had 
been  qlosed,  the  minutes  were  to  be  read  in 
the  presence  of  the  defendant  and  of  the  open 
committee  of  the  public, — if,  in  answer  to  ap- 
propriate questions,  the  defendant  were  then, 
in  the  presence  of  the  public,  to  recognize 
the  correctness  of  the  statement,— the  security 
thus  afforded  to  him  against  misrepresentation, 
would  (it  might  be  supposed)  be  sufficient  for 
the  purpose. 

If,  however,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  ex- 
amination, the  defendant  were  to  be  altogether 
destitute  of  assistance  and  support,  (as  in  Roman 
procedure  is  actually  the  case),  no  such  security 
would  be  suSicient.  Having  no  one  to  bear  wit- 
ness for  him,  intimidations  of  all  kinds  may,  on 
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the  part  of  the  judge,  or  on  the  part  of  the  judge 
and  prosecutor,  be  applied  to  him,  and  (if  unsuc- 
cessful) disavowed.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
public  hearing  (as  above),  it  may  happen  to  him 
to  come  ready-instructed,  ana  by  such  irre- 
sistible authonty^  what  to  say,  and  what  not 
to  say. 

Corrupt  indeed  must  be  the  state'  of  justice, 
where  such  abuses  are  not  at  the  worst  ex- 
tremely rare :  but  (be  the  abuse  itself  ever  so 
rare)  what  in  the  midst  of  such  darkness  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  rare,  is  the  appre- 
hension of  it. 

What  if,  no  such  abuse  being  really  practised, 
the  defendant,  temerariously,  or  through  mala 
fides  J  should  set  up  a- false  complaint  of  it?  If 
indeed  he  is  prudent,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
without  hope  of  what  is  called  mercy  (absolute 
or  comparative),  he  certainly  will  not  pursue  a 
course  at  once  so  injurious  and  so  offensive. 
But,  that  hope  of  mercy  should  be  altogether 
wanting,  cannot  in  a  case  of  this  class  be  an 
unfrequent  occurrence :  nor  yet,  where  revenge 
can  promise  itself  an  immediate  gratification,  is 
any  such  imprudence  out  of  nature. 

Under  every  government,  cases  will  occur,  in 
which  (not  to  speak  of  pretences)  there  may  be 
just  grounds,  for  wishing  that  the  evidence  may 
be,  more  or  less  of  it,  kept  secret :  suppose,  for 
example,  the  occasion  of  the  supposed  offence  to 
be  a  transaction,  the  disclosure  of  which  would 
betray  the  military  projects  or  the  military 
weakness  of  the  state ;  or  a  transaction,  exposing 
to  obloquy  the  conduct  of  some .  foreign  state. 
Be  the  mischief  of  publicity  preponderant  or  not, 
few  indeed  will  be  the  political  states  (none, 
perhaps,  but  the  English  and  the  Anglo- Ameri- 
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can)  in  which  the  members-of  the  administra- 
tion whose  conduct  might  by  the  disclosure  be 
exposed  to  censure,  would  have  self-denial  suf- 
ficient to  forbear  availing  themselves  of  the  plea 
for  withdrawing  it  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  pub- 
lic eye. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind,  a  sort  of  middle  course 
might  be  observed.  In  the  class  of  professional 
lawyers,  there  can  never  be  wanting,  in  every 
country,  men  of  reputation,  adequate  to  be 
trusted  with  such  secrets,  if  bound  to  secresy 
by  an  oath,  or  other  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ment in  use.  Out  of  a  list  formed  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  formed  at  a  period  anterior  to  that  in 
which  the  individual  cause  could  have  come  into 
contemplation,  let  the  defendant,  in  such  case, 
have  the  liberty  of  choice.  The  professional 
assistant  thus  chosen,  without  being  near  enough 
to  prompt  the  defendant  in  his  answers,  might 
be  present  to  the  purpose  of  witnessing  any  im- 
propriety of  conduct  (supposing  it  to  take  place) 
on  the  part  of  the  judge,  and  by  that  means  to 
serve  as  a  security  against  its  taking  place,  and 
to  attest  its  not  having  taken  place. 

What  if  the  defendant  should  be  too  poor  to 
pay,  on  the  occasion,  the  price  of  professional 
assistance  ?  He  must,  on  this  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, obtain  it  through  charity,  or  remain  desti- 
tute of  it.  But  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  which  is 
always  a  case  of  extensive  expectation  and  in- 
terest, charity  for  this  purpose  can  scarcely  fail 
of  being  at  hand,  either  on  the  part  of  sellers,  or 
on  the  part  of  purchasers. 

3.  Nor  yet  would  it  be  conducive  to  the  ends 
of  justice,  that,  in  a  case  of  this  description,  it 
should  rest  with  the  judge  to  withdraw  the  pro- 
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cedure  from  the  cognizance  of  the  public  at 
large,  at  the  instance  of  a  defendant ;  at  any 
rate  so  to  withdraw  it,  but  that  the  prosecutor 
(if  there  be  one)  be  present  on  each  examinati<», 
with  at  least  one  professional  assistant,  by  way 
of  witness,  at  his  choice.  Without  this  check 
(supposing,  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  any  undue 
partiality  in  favour  of  the  defendant's  side)  mat- 
ters might  easily  be  so  arranged,  as  that  the 
acquittal  of  the  defendant,  though  guilty,  might 
be  the  result ;  and  this  without  being  productive 
of  any  of  that  disrepute,  which  would  naturally 
attach  upon  the  conduct  of  the  judge  who  should 
give  impunity  to  a  malefactor  whose  g^ilt  was 
written  in  legible  characters  upon  the  face  of  the 
evidence. 

The  objection  to  the  privacy  extends  not, 
however,  beyond  the  case  in  which, — ^in  conside- 
ration of  the  interest  which  the  public  at  large 
has  in  the  suppression  of  the  offence, — ^the  judge 
stands  interdicted  from  remitting  the  punish- 
ment attached  to  it.  For  wherever  the  power 
of  remission  obtains,  the  worst  that  can  happen 
from  the  privacy,  is  the  exercise  of  that  same 
power ;  the  exercise  of  it  in  an  indirect  way, 
instead  of  a  direct  one. 

4.  Nor  yet,  in  the  class  of  cases  in  question, 
would  it  be  eligible  that  the  mode  of  privacy  in 
question  should  take  place,  although  it  were 
even  at  the  joint  solicitation  of  both  parties  (or 
say  all  parties),  as  well  as  with  the  consent  of 
the  judge. 

The  reason  is,  that  here  (as  before)  there  is  a 
party  interested  (viz.  the  public  at  large)  whose 
interest  might,  by  means  of  the  privacy  in  ques- 
tion, and  a  sort  of  conspiracy,  more  or  less  ex- 
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plicit,  between  the  other  persons  conceraed  (the 
judge  included)  be  made  a  sacrifice.  Here  (as 
before)  if  the  case  be  of  the  number  of  those  in 
which,  by  the  concurrence  of  those  several 
parties  (or,  much  more,  if  by  any  two  or  one  of 
them)  the  punishment  incurred  or  supposed  t<* 
be  incurred  by  the  defendant,  may  avowedly 
be  remitted ;  the  objection  against  privacy  ex- 
tends not  to  this  case. 

So  publication  in  the  scriptural  mode  were  kept 
open,  privacy,  as  against  publicity  in  the  viva 
voce  mode  (it  might  seem)  might  be  maintained 
without  inconvenience;  at  any  rate,  if  ultimate 
decision  and  execution  were  not  admitted  till 
the  public  had  had  time  sufficient  for  taking 
cognizance  of  the  communication  made  to  it. 

Several  causes,  however,  concur  in  prevent- 
ing the  latter  of  these  securities  from  being  an 
equivalent  to  both  together. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  that  is  capable  of  being  expressed  by 
writing.  Deportment  (an  article  constituting  a 
considerable  branch  of  circumstantial  evidence, 
and  itself  distinguishable  into  a  considerable 
number  of  varieties)  is  an  article  not  communi- 
cable but  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  to  any 
that  are  not  at  once  auditors  and  spectators. 

In'  the  next  place,  the  discourse  published 
under  the  name  of  the  depositions  delivered  viva 
voce  on  the  occasion  in  question,  is  it  really,  in 
tenor  or  in  purjwrt,  the  very  evidence,  neither 
more  nor  less,  than  what,  on  that  time  or  occa- 
sion, was  actually  delivered?  For  the  complete- 
ness, as  well  as  correctness,  of  the  evidence,  the 
presence  of  an  unrestricted  assemblage  of  by- 
standers   affords  a   security   which    on    some 
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occasions  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
prevention  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
judge  (misconduct,  the  fruit  of  which  may  be 
the  violation  of  all  the  ends  of  justice) :  a  secu- 
rity, of  which,  in  some  cases,  privacy,  as  against 
fmblicity  in  the  vivd  voce  mode,  may  be  absor 
utely  destructive. 

In  the  thind  place,  (the  evidence  being,  or  not 
being,  represented  as  it  was  actually  delivered) 
— that  which  was  delivered  under  the  degree  of 
privacy  in  question,  is  it  exactly  the  same  as 
would  have  been  delivered  had  the  conduct  cS 
the  judge  been  carried  on  under  the  controul  of 
the  public  eye,  in  a  state  of  unrestricted  pub* 
licity? 

The  advantages  of  publicity, — whether  consi- 
dered in  themselves,  or  in  comparison  with  the 
advantages  of  i^ecresy  (i.  e.  with  the  disadvan- 
tages of  publicity)  in  the  several  cases  in  which 
the  demand  for  secresy  presents  itself, — ^will  be 
apt  to  appear  different,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  constitutional  branch  of  law  in  the  country 
in  question ;  according  as  the  degree  of  influence 
possessed  by  the  body  of  the  people  is  more  or 
less  considerable.  Under  the  republican  insti- 
tutions of  British  America  (for  example)  it  is 
evident  that  the  value  set  upon  publicity  should 
be  at  the  highest  pitch:  nor  in  this  respect 
should  one  expect  to  see  British  Europe  in  any 
considerable  degree  behind. 

Not  that,  in  respect  of  the  real  value  of  pub- 
licity in  this  character  of  a  security  for  good 
judicature,  there  is  any  very  distinct  and  assign- 
able difference.  But  in  monarchies,  the  dtfi- 
culty  (if  there  be  any)  will  naturally  be  to  pre- 
vail on  the  government  to  give  to  the  applicaUon 
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of  the  principle  oi  publicity  the  extent  wEich 
abstract  utility  would  require:  under  a  mixed 
constitution  hke  the  British,  or  a  republican 
constitution  like  the  Anglo-American,  the  diffi* 
culty  would  be  to  prevail  6n  the  people  to  view 
with  complacency  any  such  extent  given  to  the 
principle  of  privacy  as  the  dictates  of  abstract 
utility  might  be  thought  to  require. 

The  class  of  causes  in  which,  under  a  consti« 
tution  more  or  less  popular,  it  is  more  particu- 
larly material  that  tlie  principle  of  publicity 
should  be  maintained,  are  such  as  may  be  termed, 
constitutional  causes  :  causes  in  which  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country  may  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  take  a  more  particular  interest,  and  in 
which  (if  in  any)  the  sinister  influence  of 
government  (that  is  of  the  other  members  of 
government)  might  be  apprehended  as  likely  to 
act  with  effect  in  the  character  of  a  sinister  in- 
fluence upon  the  probity  of  the  judge.  Such^ 
for  example,  are — 

1.  Inpenali,  Prosecutions  for  endeavours  to 
subvert  the  government. 

2.  Prosecutions  for  endeavours  to  excite  re- 
sistance to  the  power  of  government  on  this  or 
that  particular  occasion. 

3.  Prosecutions  for  endeavours  to  injure  the 
reputation  of  the  public  functionaries  of  the 
higher  orders. 

4.  Actions  by  individuals  against  the  public 
functionaries,  especially  of  the  higher  orders, 
for  abuse  of  power  or  influence.  • 

5.  In  non-penaliy  Election  causes :  suits  in 
which  the  right  to  the  possession  of  this  or  that 
public  oflice  is  the  subject-matter  in  dispute. 

Of  all  these  sorts  of  causes  (which,  however^ 
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are  given  but  as  examples),  there  is  not  any  one 
that  comes  within  any  of  the  classes  marked 
out  for  secresy.  Thus  far,  therefore,  the  advo- 
cate of  a  popular  constitution  need  find  no 
objection  to  the  application  of  that  principle. 

Even  under  tlie  most  absolute  monarchy,  in  a 
constitutional  cause  Tas  above  described)  it  will 
not  often  happen  to  tne  sovereign  to  wish  t6  see 
injustice  done ;  it  can  never  happen  to  him  to 
be  content  to  be  regarded  as  harbouring  such  a 
wish. 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  except  such  in  which 
he  is  seriously  anxious  that  injustice  should  be 
done,  he  might  at  least  suffer  the  evidence  to 
be  collected  in  public,  without  prejudice  to  his 
wishes. 

But  the  arguments  ? — the  arguments  of  advo- 
cates in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  might  it  not 
happen  to  them  to  be  delivered  in  too  popular  a 
tone ;  especially  where  a  question  of  law  came 
to  be  discussed  ?  In  pursuit  of  professional  ce- 
lebrity and  the  praise  of  eloquence,  might  it  not 
be  a  natural  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  advo- 
cate to  raise  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  point 
their  passions  against  the  existing  order  of 
things? — Supposing  this  inconvenience  a  pre- 
ponderant one,  the  bar  of  secresy  might  be  ap- 
plied to  these  effusions  of  rhetoric,  leaving  the 
evidence  to  be  collected  in  public  notwith- 
standing. 

English  jurisprudence,  supposing  it  on  this 
ground  to  rest  upon  any  rational  principle,  goes 
much  farther  in  this  track.  In  penal  causes  of 
the  rank  of  felonies  (high  treason  only  excepted, 
and  that  by  statute)  it  imposes  absolute  silence 
upon  the  defendant's  advocate,   so  far  as  the 
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question  of  fact  is  on  the  carpet.  So  jealous 
were  the  founders  of  the  system,  of  the  power  of 
professional  rhetoric  over  the  aflFections  of  their 
favourite  class  of  judges, — so  jealous  (always 
supposing  them  to  have  consulted  reason  on  the 
subject,  which  very  likely  they  never  did)  that 
by  putting  a  gag  into  the  mouths  of  the  advo- 
cates, they  determined  to  give  the  same  sort  of 
security  to  their  judges  that  Ulysses,  when 
amongst  the  Syrens,  gave  to  his  companions — 
by  putting  wax  into  their  ears. 

If  there  were  no  other  option  than  between 
publicity  in  all  cases  and  secresy  in  all  cases, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  favour  of  which  side  it 
ought  to  declare  itself.  It  is  only  in  here  and 
there  a  particular  case,  that  secresy  is  of  any 
use — that  publicity  is  liable  to  be  productive  of 
any  inconvenience.  The  inconvenience,  where 
it  does  happen,  confines  itself  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals, and  that  in  a  few  sorts  of  causes :  the 
evil  attached  to  secret  judicature  strikes  against 
the  whole  body  of  the  community  ;  deprives  the 
public  of  an  indispensable  security  for  good 
judicature;  runs  counter  to  all  the  ends  of 
justice. 

Section  VI. — Errors   of  Roman   and  English 
taw  in  respect  to  publicity  and  privacy. 

Such  (as  far  as  it  can  be  represented  by 
rough  outline)  is  the  course  which,  as  between 
publicity  and  privacy,  seems,  at  the  present 
advanced  state  of  society,,  to  be  naturally  sug- 
gested by  a  solicitous  and  attentive  regard  to 
the  ends  of  justice. 

Such,  or  not   very   different  from  it,  would 
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have  been  the  course  pursued  in  the  civilized 
states  of  Europe,  and  in  England  in  particular, 
if,  being  devised  and  put  together  at  any  such 
advanced  stage  in  the  career  of  civilization, 
they  had  had  for  their  authors  men  who  had 
proposed  to  themselves  the  ends  of  justice  as 
the  main  object  by  which  their  labours  were  to 
be  guided,  and  towards  which  they  were  to  be 
directed. 

At  the  time  when  the  system  of  procedure 
had  arrived  at  such  a  stage  as  to  have  taken  a 
form  and  character  from  which  it  could  not, 
without  an  extensive  and  sudden  change  of 
lights  and  views  and  interests,  be  divested ;  un* 
happily,  both  the  two  elements  of  aptitude,  the 
two  requisites  to  the  pursuit  of  the  right  path 
as  above  sketched  out,  (viz.  probity  and  wisaom) 
were,  on  the  part  of  thc^e  in  whose  hands  the 
power  was' lodged,  everywhere  wanting. 

In  everv  country,  the  fashioning  of  the  main 
body  of  the  laws,  and  with  it  of  its  necessary 
appendage  the  system  of  procedure,  was  in  the 
hands  of  men  who,  from  the  blindness  which 
had  place  as  well  below  them  as  above  them, 
derived  the  faculty  of  taking  for  the  main  object 
of  their  exertions  and  arrangements  their  own 
personal,  separate,  and  sinister  interest: — the 
interest  of  the  public,  of  the  community  in  gene- 
ral, and  thence  the  ends  of  justice,  being  either 
in  no  degree  at  all,  or  at  best  in  a  very  subordi- 
nate and  inferior  degree,  the  objects  of  their 
regard. 

For  the  pursuit  of  those  sinister  ends,  every- 
where the  stock  of  wisdom  existing  on  the  part 
of  this  class  of  men  was  abundantly  sufficient: 
while,  for  the  pursuing  of  the  several  ends  of 
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justice  on  every  occasion  by  the  most  direct 
and  proper  course,  even  had  the  suggestions  of 
probity  been  listened  to,  the  stock  of  wisdom 
could  not  but  (as  we  go  farther  and  farther  back 
in  the  track  of  history,  cutting  off  thereby  more 
and  more  of  the  now-accumulated  stock  of  ex- 
perience) have  been  proportionably  deficient. 

Two  opposite  systems,  the  English  and  the 
Roman,- — both  of  them  harsh,  unreflecting  and 
unbending,  both  of  them  running  to  extremes, 
blindly  pursuing  a  general  principle  to  the 
neglect  or  contempt  of  all  requisite  exceptions, — 
divided  between  them,  in  England  itself,  the 
field  of  power :  while,  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  principle  of  privacy,  pushed  to  the 
pitch  of  absolute  secresy,  covered  the  whole 
expanse. 

In  the  Roman  procedure,  as  exemplified  on 
the  continent,  the  whole  business  of  examina- 
tion is  performed  m  sectxto  jmikis :  in  a  place 
which,  whether  actually  the  private  closet  of 
the  judge  or  not,  is  at  any  rate  equally  inac- 
cessible to  the  public  at  large.  Screened  by 
this  means  almost  entirely  from  the  force  of  the 
moral  sanction,  from  the  tutelary  inspection  of 
the  public  eye ;  improbity,  and  (what  is  still 
more  common)  indolence  and  indifference,  may 
accomplish  their  ends  with  comparatively  little 
risk.  The  court  above  (for.  under  the  Roman 
law,  the  check  of  appeal,  being  the  only  one,  is 
almost  uniformly  applied) — the  court  above,  were 
they  to  discover  any  marks  of  improbity  appa- 
rent to  their  eyes,  would  naturally  prevent  it 
from  taking  effect.  But  under  the  system  of 
privacy,  it  is  only  from  the  information  given 
them  by  the  inferior  judges  themselves,  that  the 
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superior  judges  obtain  what  information  they 
acquire  concerning  what  is  done  by  those  infe- 
rior judges.  In  case  of  mere  indolence,  impro- 
priety of  conduct  may  rise  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  be  continually  giving  birth  to  wrong  decision, 
and  frustrating  the  purposes  of  justice,  without 
betraying  itself  by  any  such  indications  as  would 
necessarily  find  their  way  to  the  eye  of  the 
court  above.  And  in  case  of  improbity,  or  pre- 
possession ;  if  the  seducing  motive  or  prejudice 
were  either  imbibed  by  the  inferior  judges  from 
the  superior,  or  shared  with  tliem  in  any  other 
way ;  a  check  which  at  best  (as  we  have  seen) 
is  but  inadequate,  would  by  that  means  be 
reduced  to  nothing. 

Happily  for  England,  that  one  of  the  two 
rival  principles  to  which  good  fortune  rather 
than  wisdom  had  given  the  ascendant,  was  the 
principle  of  publicity.  At  first  the  small  body 
of  men  who  m  each  district,  under  the  name  of 
freeholders,  lorded  it  over  a  larger  body  of 
slaves  and  other  humble  dependants, — then  by 
degrees  a  sort  of  select  committee  of  that  body, — 
gained  or  preserved,  together  with  the  right  of 
access  and  the  duty  of  attendance,  a  sort  of 
influence  which  (by  the  favour  of  fortune)  ope- 
rated as  a  check  upon  the  king's  completely 
dependant  creatures,  who  in  this  department  of 
government  operated  as  instruments  of  his  will 
under  the  name  of  judges. 

But  of  the  attendance  of  every  such  tribe  of 
assessors, — ^whether  the  promiscuous  body  of 
freeholders,  or  the  committee  of  twelve  under 
the  name  of  jurors, — publicity,  (and  that  in  a 
degree  unrestrained  by  any  bounds  but  such  as 
in  this  or  that  place  came  to  be  applied  by 
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casual  and  local  and  accidental  circumstances) 
became  a  natural,  and,  as  good  fortune  would 
have  it,  at  length  an  inseparable,  concomitant. 

In  English  judicature,  therefore,  the  princi- 
ple of  publicity  predominates  over  the  prmciple 
of  secresy ;  and  it  is  to  this  predominance,  adaed 
to  two  or  three  other  very  simple  principles, 
and  not  the  less  salutary  for  being  simple,* 
that,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  the  system  of  pro- 
cedure is  indebted  for  its  being  perhaps  the 
least  bad  extant,  instead  of  being  among  the 
worst. 

In  English  judicature,  the  genius  of  publi- 
city predominates  over  its  antagonist.  In  some 
parts  of  the  system  it  is  established:  and  in 
.those  parts  loud  and  universal  and  incessant 
are  the  praises  of  it.  In  other  parts  it  is  dis- 
carded :  in  those  parts  the  principle  of  secresy 
is  watched  over  with  a  degree  of  attention  and 
anxiety  much  beyond  what  is  manifested  for 
the  maintenance  of  publicity.  Publicity  is 
adored,  secresy  cultivated  :  in  despite  of  adages, 
in  despite  of  consistency,  God  and  Mammon  are 
served  in  the  same  breath. 

In  common  law,  all  is  light :  in  equity  law, 
all  is  darkness.  The  light  is  admirable:  the 
darkness  no  less  admirable.  Think  not  that 
the  darkness,  where  darkness  reigns,  has  any 
rational  cause,  or  anything  approaching  to  a 
rational  cause.  The  circumstances  presenting  a 
demand  for  secresy  have  above  been  brought  to 
view :  scarce  any  of  them  have  any  application 

*  Such  as  cross-examination  and  the  use  of  juries,  how- 
ever inconsistently,  scantily,  redundantly,  and  inappropri- 
ately applied. 
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to  any  of  the  sorts  of  causes  of  which  equity 
takes  cognizance.  At  any  rate,  if  a  selection 
were  made  of  the  sorts  of  causes  least  apt  to  {hb- 
senta  demand  for  secresy,  those  of  which  equity 
takes  cognizance  might  stand  first  upon  tl^ 
list.  ''  I  think,  therefore  I  exist,**  was  the  argu- 
ment of  Des  Cartes :  I  exist,  tfa^efore  I  have 
no  need  to  think  or  be  thought  about,  is  the 
argument  of  jurisprudence. 

What  are  and  what  are  not  equity  causes,  I 
cannot  (happily  it  is  not  here  necessary)  under- 
take to  say :  those  by  whom  this  exquisite  schI 
of  law  is  administered,  do  not  thems^ves  so 
much  as  profess  to  know.    Two  things  howcTer 
a  man  may  venture  to  say,  with  some  assur- 
ance :  that,  there  is  not  any  sort  of  (act  what- 
ever inquired  after  in  this  extraordinary,  this 
less  trustworthy,  this  secret  mode,  that  may 
not  at  any  time  be  sent  to  be  inquired  after  in 
the  ordinary,  the  more  trustworthy,  the  public 
mode,  by  virtue  of  what  is  called  directing  an 
issue :   that, — ^in  this  division  of  cases,  to  which 
the  capacity  of  being  inquired  after  in  the  se- 
cret mode  is  confined, — the  sorts  of  iransactioDs 
in  which  the  peace  and  honour  of  families  are 
most  liable  to  be  wounded,  those  in  which  the 
laws  of  decency  are  most  liable  to  be  violated, 
and  those  in  which  pecuniary  credit  is  most 
liable  to  be  injured,  are  not  comprised. 

The  reason  for  this  secresy  (for  there  is  a 
reason  for  it)  is  altogether  curious :  it  is  lest  the 
evidence  delivered  on  each  side  should'  be 
opposed  by  counter-evidence  delivered  on  the 
other. 

And  why  not  suffer  the  testimony  to  un- 
defgo  this  correction  and  completion?     Why 
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not?  (for  this  reason  has  likewise  its  reason, 
its  superior  reason).  Why  not? — for  fear  of 
perjury.*     Such  is  the  reason  for  not  suffering 

•  Gilbert's  Forum  Romanum,  p.  109.  "  But  if  the  sup- 
plemental bill  be  moved  for  after  publication"  [viz.  of  the 
depositions  taken  in  consequence  of  the  original  bill],  "the 
court  never  ^ves  them  leave  to  examine  anything  that  was 
in  issue  in  the  former  cause,  by  reason  of  the  manifest 
danger  of  subornation  of  perjury,  where  lliey  have  a  sight  of 
the  e^iamination  of  the  witnesses." 

P.  117.  "One  of  the  judges  of  the  court  himself  an- 
ciently examined,  and  therefore  he  might  form  the  interroga- 
tions out  of  the  articles  as  be  pleased;  but  the  adverse 
party  was  to  exhibit  interrogations  for  the  judge  to  ex- 
amine upon;  because  the  matter  upon  which  the  defendant 
might  cross-examine  to  invalidate,  might  not  be  within  the 
articles;  but  no  copies  of  the  interrogatories  were  to  be 
given  to  the  adverse  party."  [N.  B.  The  above  in  the  Roman 
Law.] 

P.  120.  "Afterwards,"  [after  expiration  of  rule  to  shew 
cause  why  publication  should  not  pass},  "  there  could  be  no 
examinatiiin  of  witnesses,  unless  by  the  special  direction  of 
the  judge,  upon  good  cause  shown,  and  an  affidavit  of  the 
party,  that  he,  or  those  employed  by  bim,  had  not,  nor 
would  see  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  which  were 
published,  by  reason  of  the  manifest  danger  of  perjury  and 
subornation  of  witnesses,  in  case  examinations  should  be 
allowed  after  publication.  But  after  publication  there  might 
be  edtlio  itistrumenlorum,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  cause, 
because  there  was  no  danger  of  perjury,  upon  the  proof 
of  such  notorious  instruments." — [Perjury  and  subornation 
they  therefore  regard  as  more  probable  than  the  honest  need 
of  counter-evidence  fir  counter-interrogation.  If  this  were 
right,  this  should  be  a  bar  to  all  new  trials.] 

P.  127.  '■  The  first  examination  by  commissioners  is  not 
to  adjourn  without  necessity,  because  that  would  be  to 
harass  the  defendant  by  obliging  him  to  travel  from  place 
to  place  to  cross-examine And  this  affair  must  be  per- 
formed as  far  as  possible  uiio  aclu,  that  there  be  as  little 
opportunity  as  possible  to  divulge  the  depositions,  that 
neither  side  may  better  the  proof/' 

P.  131.  "  If  due  notice  be  giren,  one  side  proceeds  and 
examines  his  witnesses,  the  other,  if  he  does  not  examine, 
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evidence  to  be  opposed  by  counter-evidence. 
Had  it  been  the  express  object  of  these  sages 
to  encourage  perjury,  few  means  better  adapted 
to  that  purpose  could  have  been  devised. 

sball  not  have  a  new  commission,  unless  affidavit  be  made 
of  some  reasonable  cause  of  his  non-attendance,  and  that 
neither  the  party  v^ho  did  not  examine,  nor  any  for  him,  or 
by  his  direction  or  knowledge,  has  seen,  heard,  or  been  in- 
formed of  the  depositions  taken,  or  an^  part  of  them,  nor 
willingly  will  see,  &c.  till  he  has  exammed,  or  till  publica- 
tion: this  is,  that  the  defendant  may  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  what  has  been  proved  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
80  be  able  to  contest  it." 

P.  137.  *'  If  it  shall  appear  to  the  court,  by  affidavit  or 
certificate  of  the  plaintiff's,  that  the  defendant's  commission^ 
ers  attended  during  the  whole  time  of  the  execution  of  the 
commission,  and  neyer  exhibited  any  interrogatories ;  in  this 
case  the  court  will  never  grant  the  defendant  another  com- 
mission, and  he  must  take  it  for  his  pains,  since  he  lay  upon 
the  watch  and  catch,  only  to  see  what  the  plaintiff  proved, 
and  then,  at  another  commission,  to  exhibit  interrogatories 
adapted  to  such  matters  and  questions  as  might  tend  to 
overthrow  all  that  he  had  done :  and  he  shall  never  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  this  unfair  advantage  over  his  adversary; 
for  if  he  is  admitted,  after  having  knowledge  of  all  that  his 
adversary  has  proved,  to  exhibit  interrogatories,  he  may 
easily  conceive  what  interrogatories  to  exhibit,  and  how  to 
hit  the  bird  in  the  eye.*' 

P.  138.  '*  And  care  must  be  taken  (if  a  new  com- 
mission is  granted)  that  neither  party  add  to  or  alter  their 
interrogatories :  •  they  must  examine  upon  the  old  interroga- 
tories, which  were  exhibited  at  the  former  commission,  and 
are  not  to  add  any  new  ones,  without  special  leave  from  the 
•court,  and  they  are  to  be  settled  by  a  master,  and  are  never 
done  but  in  extraordinary  cases." 

P.  141.  ''And  since  the  very  life  and  vitals  of  almost 
every  cause,  and  of  every  man's  property,  lies  in  keeping 
xlose,  and  secreting  his  evidence,  till  after  the  depositions 
are  published,  because  after  that  there  is  an  ena  of  ex- 
amining." 

P.  144,  '*  Neither  the  examinations  nor  deposrtioniB;  which 
are  taken  by  commission,  ccui  be  published  in  any  case  what- 
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The  notion  that  seems  to  be  implied,  and  in 
a  manner  assumed,  in  this  arrangement  and 
the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  supported,  is  curi- 
ous enough.  It  is,  that  there  exists  a  sort  of 
natural  fund  of  evidence,  upon  which  it  is  in 
every  man's  power  to  draw  for  any  quantity  for 
which  he  happens  to  have  a  demand :  or  else, 
that  every  man  possesses  a  sort  of  manufactory 
of  evidence,  in  which  it  depends  upon  himself 
to  manufacture  at  any  time  whatsoever  quan- 
tity of  the  article  he  has  occasion  for,  for  his 
own  use. 

This  unlimited  fund  of  evidence,  of  what  sort 
is  it  supposed  to  be  ?  true  and  relevant  evidence, 
or  false  evidence  ?  If  true  and  relevant,  what 
advantage  .did  the  legislator  propose  to  justice 
from  the  suppression  of  it  ?  .  If  talse  evidence, 
what  is  there  in  this  arrangement  that  can  tend 
to  discourage  the  manufacture?  The  party, 
who,  in  consequence  of  what  he  has  heard  of 
the  evidence  (true  or  false)  that  has  been  pro- 
duced by  his  adversary,  sets  about  the  proauc- 
tion  of  false  evidence,  has  therefore  as  well  the 
will  as  the  power  to  manufacture  false  evi- 
dence,— iwhatever  false  evidence  suits  his  pur- 

soever,  till  publication  is  duly  passed  by  rule  in  the  office,  or 
by  motion  or  petition,  for  it  may  be  done  either  way." 

P.  146.  *'  And  in  this  case  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  (as 
the  case  falls  out)  must  make  oath,  and  so  must  his  clerk 
in  court,  or  solicitor,  *  that  they  have  neither  seen,  heard, 
read,  or  been  informed  of  any  of  the  contents  of  the  de- 
positions taken  in  that  cause ;  nor  will  they  hear,  see,  read, 
or  be  informed  of  the  same,  till  publication  is  duly  passed 
in  the  cause.'  And  upon  such  affidavit  it  is  usual  for  the 
court  to  enlarge  publication,  and  give  the  party  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  his  witnesses/' 
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pose. — ^What  a  ^supposition !    and  where  is  it 
that  anything  can  be  found  to  countenance  it  ? 

Will  it  be  denied  that  true  evidence  is  rather 
more  frequent,  and  more  easy  to  obtain,  than 
false  evidence?     But  if  so,  the  evidence  sup- 

1>ressed  by  the  arrangement  in  question  is  more 
ikely  to  be  true  than  false. 

Is  it  that  evidence  is  more  likely  to  be  false 
than  true  ?  and  being  false,  to  be  deceptitious  ? 
If  this  theory  were  correct,  the  practical  infe- 
rence would  be,  that  the  best  course  to  take 
would  be  never  to  receive  any  evidence  at  all. 

In  the  criminal  branch,  the  open  enquiry  is 
regularly  preceded  by  a  secret  one.*  To  what 
use  the  secresy  here  ?  Oh,  it  had  once  a  use, 
though  the  use  is  gone : — ^ho  matter,  it  is  not 
tlie  less  admirable. 

The  use  of  the  secresy  having  for  centuries 
been  lost  (lost  without  being  missed  by  any 
body),  the  secresy  itself  continues.  What  is  the 
consequence?  In  the  seat  of  secresy,  what 
could  not  but  be  the  consequence, — despotism : 
in  another  place,  caprice,  in  this  or  that  odd  cor- 
ner of  the  field  of  judicature,  taking  upon  itself 
to  controul  that  despotism:  caprice,  acting 
without  rule,  and  tolerated  (though  not  always 
without  grumbling),  because  despotism  jostled 
and  counteracted  by  caprice,  is  better  than 
despotism  pure  and  simple.  Would  informa- 
tions in  any  case  be  endurable,  if,  in  that  same 
case,  grand  juries  were  not  a  source  of  im- 
punity, an  obstruction  in  the  way  of  justice? 
The  original  purpose  of  this  secresy  was,  to 

*  Grand  jury. 
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avoid  divulging  to  the  defendant  tlie  evidence 
that  might  come  to  be  produced  against  him  in 
the  definitive  enquiry  (called  the  trial)  before 
the  petty  jury.  Not  divulge  it  to  him?  why 
not? — lest,  by  absconding,  he  should  elude  the 
hands  of  justice.  Observe  that  at  this  period 
he  has  already  heard  the  evidence  against  him, 
defended  himself  against  it  as  well  as  he  has 
been  able,  and  is  already  in  the  hands  of 
justice. 

Another  case  of  secresy  at  common  law  is 
that  of  the  examination  of  a  married  woman,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  joining  with  her  husband  in 
the  alienation  of  a  landed  estate  held  by  them 
in  her  right.  This  in  itself  has  nothing  to  do 
with  judicature.  But  sonae  centuries  ago  the 
judges  of  one  of  the  great  courts  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall  (the  Common  Pleas)  having  con- 
trived to  introduce  themselves  into  a  share  of 
that  sort  of  business,  which  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  is  performed  by  notaries  who  are  not 
attornies,  and  in  Britain  by  attomies;  the  cere- 
mony thus  described  has  been  introduced  ac- 
cordingly into  the  list  of  the  ceremonies  per- 
formed by  a  judge.  Whatsoever  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  it,  the  effect  is  innoxious,  (at 
least  if  the  expense  and  vexation  of  personal 
attendance  be  laid  out  of  the  question),  and 
what  was  probably  the  object  is  laudable.  The 
property  originating  with  the  wife,  the  object 
was  to  ascertain  that  her  consent  to  the  parting 
with  it  was  free,  not  extorted  by  ill  usage. 

The  veil  of  secresy  is  thrown  over  examina- 
tions and  other  enquiries,  as  carried  on  in  the 
common  law  courts,  as  well  as  in  the  equity 
courts,  by  the  sort  of  subordinate  judge,  called 
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in  most  instances  the  Master, — in  the  other  in- 
stances designated  by  some  other  name,  Mrhich 
is  regarded  as  synonymous.* 

The  matters  of  fact  inquired  into  by  this  sort 
of  subordinate  judge,  are  in  general  such  as  are 
regarded  but  as  accidental  with  relation  to  the 
principal  matters  on  which  the  cause  hinges, 
and  which  form  the  subject  of  the  ultimate  de- 
cision pronounced  by  the  principal  judge  or 
judges. 

The  business  of  the  Examiner  so  denomi- 
nated,— of  the  subordinate,  who,  sitting  in  the 
office  called  the  examiner's  office,  collects  the 
personal  evidence, — ^is  confined  altogether  to  that 
narrow  function.  By  him  the  evidence  is  col- 
lected, but  it  belongs  not  to  him  to  pronounce 
any  decision  grounded  on  it.  *  Were  he  not  to 
commit  the  testimony  to  writing,  his  operations 
would  have  neither  object  nor  effect. 

Not  so  the  Master.  To  pronounce  decisions 
is  the  principal  function  of  his  office :  another 
function,  subservient  to  the  former,  is  the 
making  enquiry  into  the  matters  of  fact  on 
which  these  decisions  are  to  be  grounded.  Of 
the  testimony  relative  to  these  matters  of  fact, 
that  he  should  commit  to  writing  minutes  of 
some  sort  or  other  (possibly  and  eventually  for 
his  justification,  but  at  all  times  for  the  assist- 
ance of  his  own  recollection)  may  naturally,  or 
rather  must  necessarily,  be  presumed.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  everything  of  this 
sort  is  left  to  chance.     For  any  general  propo- 

♦  On  the  equity  side  of  the  court  of  Exchequer,  the 
Deputy  Remembrancer;  in  the  Commoa  Pleas,  the  Pro- 
thonotary. 


sition  expressive  of  the  state  of  the  law  or  the 
practice  on  this  head,  nn  sufficient  warrant  is 
to  be  found  in  any  printed  book  of  law.  How 
should  there  ?  Operations  which  are  left 
throughout  to  be  the  sport  of  chance,  how 
should  they  in  any  way  form  the  subject  of  a 
rule  ? 

A  cause,  on  the  occasion  of  which  the  testi- 
mony, after  having  been  extracted  and  collected 
in  the  sunshine  of  publicity,  is  carefully  com- 
mitted to  writing  by  judges  of  the  highest  rank, 
may  be  to  any  degree  destitute  of  importance. 
A  decision,  adj  udging  to  the  plaintiff,  in  the  name 
of  damages,  the  sura  of  one  shilling  (a  fraction  of 
the  value  of  one  day's  labour  of  an  ordinary 
labourer)  is  in  every  day's  experience  :  a  deci- 
sion adjudging  to  him  no  more  than  the  forty- 
eighth  part  of  that  sum  is  not  without  example. 

A  cause,  on  the  occasion  of  which  the  testi- 
mony (after  having  been  extracted  and  collected, 
in  the  darkness  of  a  small  sitting  room,  by 
judges  of  too  low  a  rank  to  be  spoken  of  under 
that  respected  name)  is  either  committed  or  not 
committed  to  writing,— and  (if  in  any  form)  in  a 
form  more  or  less  adequate  or  inadequate  to  the 
purpose,  as  indolence,  caprice,  or  any  other 
motive  may  have  prescribed, — may  be  important 
to  any  the  highestdegree  of  importance;  at  least 
of  pecuniary  importance. 

In  the  case  of  the  enquiry  carried  on  as  above 
in  the  examiner's  office,  secresy  (as  hath  already 
been  mentioned)  is  an  object  expressly  avowed, 
and  anxiously  provided  for.  With  a  degree  of 
strictness  not  much  less  anxious  than  that 
which  is  observed  on  the  occasion  of  those 
spontaneous  and  confessional  declarations  which 
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in  8ome  countries  religion  is  considered  as  pre- 
scribing^  the  door  is  avowedly  shut  against  the 
public  at  large :  against  every  person  besides 
the  two  necessary  actors  in  the  forensic  drama, 
the  examiner  and  the  examinee. 

In  the  case  of  the  enquiry  carried  on  before  a 
Master,  no  traces  of  any  such  anxiety  are  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  print;  no  authoritative  political 
bar,  visible  in  that  form,  has  been  opposed  to  the 
entrance  of  miscellaneous  visitors.  Bars  of  the 
physical  class  (such  for  example  as  brick  walls) 
are,  however,  not  less  efficacious  :  and  of  these 
there  is  no  want.  The  walls  which  bound  a 
space  in  which  not  more  than  twenty  persons 
can  find  standing  room,  are  at  least  as  pe- 
remptory a  bar  to  the  admission  of  threescore, 
as  any  act  that  was  ever  printed  in  the  statute 
book,  or  any  proclamation  that  was  ever  inserted 
in  the  Gazette. 

An  experiment  I  should  not  choose  to  make, 
is  the  attempt  to  gain  admission  into  a  master  s 
office,  not  being  attorney,  or  advocate,  or  witness 
about  to  be  examined  in  the  cause.  Courts  of 
justice,  English  courts  of  justice,  (as  any  English 
lawyer  will  be  ready  to  assure  you)  are  always 
open  :  but  an  argument  I  should  not  choose  to 
pay  for,  is  an  argument  on  the  question  whether 
in  this  sense  a  master's  office  is  or  is  not  a  court 
of  justice. 

In  ecclesiastical  court  procedure  again,  as  in 
equity  procedure,  all  is  darkness:  why?— be- 
cause in  those  courts  of  narrow  jurisdiction  the 
demand  for  secresy  is  particularly  urgent  ?  Not 
for  any  such  cause,  most  surely:  that  cause 
would  be  a  rational  one.  It  is  because  this 
smaller  branch,    as  well  as  the  larger,    was 
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imported  ready*grown  from  the  Roman  world. 
In  both  instances,  who  were  the  importers  ?  Men 
who,  whatever  was  the  cause,  loved  darkness 
better  than  light. 

Within  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  are  in- 
cluded causes  relative  to  adultery :  and  in  these 
causes  is  not  the  peace  and  honour  of  families 
concerned  ?  Yes,  surely,  if  in  any.  Here  then 
at  least  (it  may  be  added)  is  not  the  veil  of  se- 
cresy  well  applied  ?  applied  fortunately  at  least, 
if  not  wisely  ? — ^Yes,  verily,  if  it  were  applied  to 
any  effect :  but  is  it  ?  To  the  delivery  of  the 
evidence  the  public  is  not  admitted,  because  it 
would  be  against  custom  and  against  principle. 
But  the  evidence,  when  delivered,  is  made  pub- 
lic ;  as  public  as  the  press  can  make  it.  While 
concealed,  it  is  not  because  concealment  is 
favourable  to  decency :  when  made  public,  it  is 
not  because  publicity  is  favourable  to  justice. 
When  concealed,  it  is  not  because  judges  have 
regard  to  family  peace,  to  female  honour,  or  to 
decency  ;  but  because  judges,  or  those  who  act 
under  judges,  have  a  regard  for  trade.  The  se- 
crets of  the  Arches  are  opened  by  the  same  key, 
the  same  patent  key,  by  which  the  courts  in 
Westminster  and  Guildhall  are  closed. 

There  are  moral  obstacles,  and  there  are  phy- 
sical ones :  there  are  prohibitions,  and  there  are 
stone  vfalls :  the  walls  are  of  rather  the  firmer 
texture.  In  the  highest  criminal  court,  the 
King's  Bench,  when  the  doors  are  not  shut,  the 
proceedings  are  said  to  be  public  :  and  when  in 
a  popular  mood,  magnificent  are  the  eulogiums 
pronounced  on  the  publicity  by  learned  judges. 
When  the  doors  are  not  shut,  the  proceedings 
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are  said  to  be  public  :  but  within  these  doors^ 
in  what  numbers  it  is  possible  for  men  to  come, 
or  (being  come)  to  hear,  is  not  worth  thinking  of. 
When  the  doors  are  not  shut,  the  proceedings 
are  said  to  be  public :  and  so  are  they  when 
the  doors  are  shut,  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  power 
of  money  to  open  them.  Would  you  know 
what  becomes  of  the  money  ?  Ask  the  door- 
keeper or  the  Lord  Chief  Justice :  the  door- 
keeper, who  either  keeps  the  money  or  pays  it 
over ;  the  judge,  who  either  gives  the  place  or 
sells  it. 

So  much  for  that  branch  of  publicity  which 
consists  in  the  admission  of  spectators  into  the 
theatre  of  justice.  Next,  as  to  that  which  con- 
sists in  the  printed  publication  of  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings,  including  at  any  rate  the  evi- 
dence :  publication  of  the  trials  as  we  say  in 
English .  In  that  part  of  the  cause  which  is  called 
the  trial,  is  contained  (with  scarce  an  accidental 
exception)  as  much  of  it  as  is  capable  of  ex- 
citing, on  the  part  of  a  non-professional  reader, 
the  least  particle  of  interest :  all  the  rest  of  the 
proceedings  being  of  a  nature  common  to  all 
causes  of  that  class,  and  not  contributing  to  add 
to  the  conception  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  individual  cause.  In  this  document  are 
exhibited,  1 .  the  cause  of  action,  as  set  forth  in 
the  declaration  or  indictment,  according  as  the 
cause  belongs  to  the  non-penal  or  penal  class ; 
2.  the  evidence,  as  contained  in  the  questions 
put  to  the  witnesses,  whether  by  advocates, 
judge,  or  jurymen,  and  the  answers  given  in 
consequence;  3.  the  arguments  of  the  advo- 
cates on  both  sides ;   4.  the  substance  of  the 
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evidence,  as  recapitulated  by  the  judge,  with 
any  such  observations  as  he  thinks  fit  to  make 
on  it,  for  the  instruction  of  the  jury. 

In  England,  the  faculty  of  printing  and  pub- 
lishing  the  trial  as  thus  explained,  is,  in  the  in- 
stance of  all  causes  at  the  hearing  of  which  the 
public  is  permitted  to  be  present,  open  to  any 
person  who  may  find  himself  disposed  to  exer- 
cise it.  It  is  exercised,  as  often  as  (in  the 
instance  of  a  party  concerned)  the  care  of  his 
reputation,  or  (in  the  instance  of  a  bookseller  or 
reporter)  the  prospect  of  profit,  presents  an  ade- 
quate inducement :  an  incident  that  frequently 
does  happen,  and  may  happen  in  any  case,  tot 
any  assurance  that  any  person  interested  in  the 
concealment  of  improbity  or  negligence  or  im- 
becility could  ever  give  himself  to  the  contrary. 
In  this  way,  not  only  the  parties  to  tlie  cause 
are  upon  their  trial  before  the  bar  of  the  public, 
biit  all  the  other  actors  in  the  drama:  wit- 
nesses, advocates,  jurymen,  and  judges. 

The  fixation  of  the  evidence  in  this  way  by 
signs  of  an  unevanescent  and  imperishable  na^ 
ture,  affords  (it  is  evident)  to  the  correctness  of 
the  expression  a  much  more  permanent  security 
than  could  be  afforded  by  the  mere  pubHcity  of 
the  transaction — by  the  faculty  afforded  to  the 
public  at  large  of  catching  by  the  ear  such  a 
transient  impression  as  that  organ  is  capable  of 
receiving.  Expense  apart,  the  thing  to  be  de- 
sired would  be,  that  such  complete  publication 
should  take  place  in  every  case.  In  the  bulk  of 
cases,  the  magnitude  of  the  expense  operates  as 
a  bar :  but,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  the  more 
important  the  cause,  the  better  the  chance  it 
possesses  of  obtaining  this  matchless  security 
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for  propriety  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  all  per* 
sons  in  any  way  concerned  in  it. 

In  this  country^  an  account  more  or  less  par- 
ticular of  the  proceedings  of  the  principal  courts 
of  justice,  has>  for  many  years  past,  formed 
a  constant  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  a 
newspaper.  The  degree  of  interest  likely  to  be 
taken  by  the  public,  is  in  this  case  the  natural 
measure  of  the  space  allowed  to  the  history  of 
each  cause.  Wherever,  according  to  the  calcu- 
lation made  by  commercial  speculation,  the 
degree  of  interest  promises  to  spread  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  history  of  each  cause  forms  a  sepa- 
rate publication. 

The  causes  which  serve  to  hold  up  to  the 
view  of  the  public  the  conduct  of  the  public 
functionaries,  are  among  those  by  which  the 
most  extensive  interest  will  naturally  be  excited. 

Thus  intimate  is  the  connection  between  in- 
telligence, curiosity,  opulence,  morality,  liberty, 
and  justice. 

Another  advantage  of  this  publicity,  and  one 
that  applies  more  directly  to  the  present  head, 
is  the  chance  it  affords  to  justice  of  receiving, 
from  hands  individually  unknown,  ulterior  evi- 
dence ;  for  the  supply  of  any  deficiency,  or  con- 
futation of  any  falsehood,  which  inadvertency  or 
mendacity  may  have  left  or  introduced.  In  this 
way,  though  it  furnishes  not  altogether  the  same 
inducement,  (the  motive  grounded  on  the  reli- 
gious sanction),  it  may  be  capable  of  answering 
in  other  respects,  and  (if  with  less  efficacy)  on 
the  other  hand  with  less  danger,  the  purpose  of 
the  French  Monitoire. 

Such  might  be  the  use  made  of  it:  and  by 
this  means,  in  penal  causes  of  the  two  highest 
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classes,  a  powerful  barrier  might  be  erected 
against  the  influx  of  that  most  copious  of  all 
causes  of  mendacity  and  consequent  impunity, 
alihi  evidence.  But  as  matters  stand  at  present, 
the  rule  which  forbids  new  trial*  in  this  the  most 


'  Id  EDgliah  criminal  law,  two  opposite,  but  alike  baoeful, 
princLplea,— one  of  thoughtless  ■cruelty,  the  other  of  equally 
ihoughtl  ess  laxity, — are  constantly  at  work  together:  the  one 
infusing  its  poison  into  legislation,  the  other  into  Judicature: 
the  one  inimical  to  all  enlightened  policy,  the  other  to  all 
substantial  justice. 

By  the  one. — althesug^ation  of  some  individual  member 
of  the  legislature,  engrossed  by  the  view  of  some  narrow 
object,  without  so  much  ms  a  thought  about  any  that  are  on 
one  side  of  it,— penal  laws  are  heaped  upon  penal  laws,  in  a 
progression  the  ultimate  tendency  of  wliicii  is  to  extend  to 
all  eases  a  mode  of  punishment  too  radically  incongruous 
to  be  lil  to  be  employed  in  any.      Between  dehnquency  and 

fiunishment,  between  temptation  and  check,  between  impel- 
ing  causes  and  restraining  causes,  between  delinquency  and 
delinquency,  between  mischief  and  mischief,— on  these  and 
the  like  occasions,  not  the  faintest  idea  of  proportion  seems 
ever  to  have  made  its  way  into  those  seats  of  public  sapi- 
ence. In  this  state  of  things,  if  a  mark  which  is  never 
aimed  at  should  not  unfrequently  be  missed,  the  wonder 
will  not  be  great. 

The  other  principle  is  employed,  in  the  hjinds  of  the  judge, 
to  frustrate  the  laws  altogether,  by  preventing  them  from 
being  executed;  it  is  the  principle  which  will  be  so  often 
spoken  of  in  this  work,  under  the  name  of  the  principle  of 
nullihcetion ;  and  its  instruments  are  quirks,  or  (as  they  are 
generally  called)  decisions  on  grounds  foreign  to  the  merits. 

Each,  as  if  by  consent,  with  blind  and  wayward  industry, 
tampers  in  his  own  way  with  the  cords  thai  bind  society  to- 
gether :  the  legislator  in  straining  them,  the  judge  in  fretting 
and  enfeebling  them :  and  the  farther  the  advance  made  in  the 
system  of  indiscriminaling  tension,  the  stronger  the  passion, 
and  the  more  plausible  the  pretence,  for  equally  indiscrimi- 
nating  and  still  more  extensive  relaxation.  The  two  func- 
tionaries, playing  a  seemingly  adverse  part,  each  in  pursuit  of 
his  own  narrow  and  sinister  interest,  play  in  fact  (with  or 
without  thinking  of  it)  into  each  other's  hands.  The  one  ob- 
tuins  tlie  praise  of  wisdom,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  enlai^d 
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important  class  of  causes,  prevents  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  to  this  use, — prevents  the 
deriving  of  any  advantage  to  justice  from  this 

and  consistent  policy ;  the  other  the  praise  of  humanity  and 
science,  and  at  no  greater  expense  tnan  the  sacrifice  of  the 
interests  of  truth  and  justice  and  public  security. 

Partly  to  this  desire  of  ill-earned  popularity,  partly  to  the 
habit  of  blind  adherence  to  blindly  established  rules,  may  be 
ascribed  the  maxim  which  declares  that,  when  the  proceed- 
ings of  one  trial  have  not  been  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
conviction  of  a  prisoner,  there  shall  never  be  another.  If 
neither  truth  nor  justice  were  of  any  value,  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  this  rule:  but,  supposing  either  to  be  worth 
caring  for,  the  mischievousness  as  well  as  absurdity  of  it 
will  be  equally  incontestable. 

Completeness  of  the  mass  of  evidence  is  a  point  no  less 
essential  than  correctness.  It  is  accordingly  an  object  at 
which,  by  cross-examination  and  a  variety  of  other  means, 
English  procedure  never  ceases  to  aim ;  except  in  so  far  as 
its  endeavours  are  stopped  and  diverted  by  some  blind  and 
sinister  prejudice.  In  cases  not  penal  (except  as  excepted — 
for  in  English  jurisprudence  no  general  proposition  is  true 
till  after  an  mdeterminable  list  of  exceptions  has  been  taken 
out  of  it) ; — in  cases  not  penal,  to  whichsoever  side  the  re- 
sult of  one  trial  has  been  favourable,  the  door  is  open  to 
another.  In  criminal  cases,  no :  this  must  not  be :  if  a 
guilty  man  has  in  this  way  been  let  loose,  there  is  no  hann 
done :  so  he  might  have  been  by  a  thousand  other  causes, 
none  of  them  having,  or  so  much  as  professing  to  have, 
any  regard  or  relation  to  the  merits.  If  a  man  not  guilty 
has  been  convicted, — no,  not  then  neither :  he  is  to  be  saved 
or  not,  as  he  can  find  favour:  the  credit  of  saving  him  is  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  open  and  discerning  justice, 
and  made  a  perquisite  of,  for  the  benefit  of  secret  yet  osten- 
tatious mercy.  As  if  every  praise  bestowed  on  mercy  were 
not  purloined  from  justice :  as  if  the  very  distinction  between 
justice  and  mercy  had  anything  but  blindness  and  weakness 
for  its  source :  as  if  such  mercy  were  anything  better  than 
tyranny,  with  hypocrisy  for  a  covering  to  it. 

The  ways  in  which  justice  may  be,  and  every  day  ii^ 
knocked  on  the  head  by  the  instrumentality  of  this  rule,  are 
infinite.  Papers  for  the  moment  put  out  of  the  way  :  wit- 
nesses locked  up,  kept  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  sent  away 
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source.  To  point  out  a  remedy  for  that  mis- 
chief, and  (what  is  of  much  more  difficulty)  to 
eaquire  whether  the  remedy,  which  is  obvious 

on  fool's  errands,  or  misinformed  as  to  the  appointed  day  or 
boar :  and  so  forth. 

Two  sorts  of  occasionB  alone  shall  here  be  brought  to  view 
in  any  detail;  partly  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  their 
occurrence,  partly  on  account  of  Che  facility,  as  well  as  im- 
perative propriety,  of  obviating  them.  One  is  the  case  of 
chnracler  evidence  :  an  article  to  be  hereinafter  spoken  of  In 
the  character  of  a  species  of  circumstantial  evidence.  The 
inconclusiveness  of  it  in  some  cases,  the  importance  of  it  in 
others,  will  be  fully  brought  to  view.  The  circumslaace 
which  calls  for  the  mention  of  it  for  the  present  purpose,  is 
the  encouragement  afforded  to  mendacious  evidence  of  this 
description  by  the  adherence  to  the  above  Wind  rule.  A 
good  character  is  given  to  a  guilty  defendant  by  accomplices, 
whose  character,  being  inscrutable,  must  be  taken  for  good. 
The  defendant  is  a  thief;  and  the  receivers,  who  are  his  cus- 
tomers, come  with  a  panegyric  on  his  honesty.  What  risk 
is  encountered  by  such  evidence?  what  door  id  left  open  for 
the  detection  of  it— especially  at  the  only  period  when  detec- 
tion would  come  in  time?  To  both  questions  the  answer 
is  in  the  negative.  To  the  purpose  of  the  conviction  of  tlie 
guilty  principal,— after  the  verdict  hy  which  he  stands  ac- 
quitted, the  clearest  proof  of  the  worlhlessness  of  the  eulo- 
gist, the  accomplice,  would  come  too  late.  As  to  punishment 
for  this  species  of  mendacious  testimony,  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
without  example.  To  convict  a  man  of  mendacity,  for  an 
opinion  (however  false)  delivered  in  general  terms, — to  war- 
rant on  the  part  of  the  judge  a  persuasion  adequate  to  that 
purpose, — is  not  in  itself  an  easy  task. 

The  other  case  is  that  of  alibi  evidence  (as  above).  Here, 
the  evidence  being  in  its  nature  so  much-the  more  conclu- 
sive, the  mtschievottsness  of  the  factitious  bar  apposed  to  the 
proof  of  its  falsity  (where  it  happens  to  be  false)  is  the 
more  serious  and  the  more  palpable.  Conviction,  as  for  the 
mendacity,  would  here  indeed,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
as  easy  and  comparatively  certain  (understand  always  in  case 
of  prosecution),  as  in  the  other  it  is  difficult  and  precarious. 
But,  for  the  vexation  and  expense  of  prosecuting  for  this 
excretitiouB  crime,  who  is  there  that  shall  find  adequate 
motives  ?     Neither  public  spirit,  nor  even  vengeance,  are 
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enough,  would  be  worth  the  purchase, — ^belongs 
to  another  Book.* 

Such  as  our  exigencies  are,  such  is  our  no- 
menclature. For  alibi  evidence,  a  branch  of 
perjury  springing  out  of  English  procedure, 
English  jurisprudence,  and  that  alone,  afibrds  a 
familiar  name.  At  the  expense  of  delay,  which, 
in  the  system  of  Roman  procedure,  has  no 
bounds,  that  system  frees  itself  from  this  source 
of  undue  acquittal  and  impunity.  Were  a  guilty 
defendant  to  attempt  to  prove  the  impossibility 
of  his  crime  by  his  distance  from  the  spot,  the 
prosecutor,  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  this  evi- 

general  found  equal  to  such  a  task.  A  prosecution  of  this 
sort,  is,  if  not  altogether  without  example,  extremely  rare; 
while,  unhappily,  nothing  is  more  common  than  the.  offence. 

Mean  time,  although  punishment  as  for  the  perjury  were 
actually  to  take  place,  the  cotiviction  of  the  crimraal  in 
whose  favour  it  was  uttered,  and  by  whom  or  in  whose  be- 
half it  was  suborned,  would  be  never  the  neaver.  Had  the 
crime  been  a  non-penal  one,  and  the  matter  in  dispute  some 
petty  right  of  property,  yes :  but  upon  a  criminal,  the  laws 
are  to  go  unexecuted,  rather  than  that,  to  the  two  superfluous 
enquiries  that  have  been  seen,  a  necessary  one  shoald  re- 
quire to  be  superadded. 

In  regard  to  remedies,  two,  equally  obvious,  present 
themselves ;  each  alike  applicable  to  both  these  species  of 
circumstantial  evidence. 

One  is, — in  case  of  the  acquittal  of  a  prisoner  on  the  groond 
of  such  evidence,  the  rendering  the  acquittal  prorisional : — 
reversible  on  subsequent  proof  of  falsehood  on  the  part  of 
the  evidence.  The  other  is,  the  requiring  (according  to  a 
practice  already  established  in  some  cases)  timely  notice  to 
be  given  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  so  intended  to  be 
produced,  and  of  the  persons  of  whose  testimony  it  is  to 
consist.  As  to  the  combination  of  these  two  securitiea,  or 
the  option  to  be  made  between  them,  these  are  among  the 
topics  which  belong  not  to  evidence^  but  to  pracedurt. 

*  Book  V.  Circumstantial.  Chapter  16.  Improbability 
and  ImpossibiUty.  Section  11,  AUbi  Evidence. 
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dence  by  the  true  evidence  which  it  contradicts, 
would  not  fail  either  to  demand  or  to  obtain  the 
time  requisite  for  the  confutation  of  it. 

In  France,  even  under  the  a/icien  regime,  a 
custom  prevailed  which  could  not  but  have 
operated  in  a  very  considerable  degree  as  a 
succedaneum  to  the  constant  publicity  and  fre- 
quent publication  of  the  English  trials.  I  mean 
that  of  printing  Memoives  in  every  stage  of  a 
cause,  and  even  before  the  commencement  of 
it;  m^moires  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  parties,  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  to  the  body  of  the 
public  the  grounds  of  their  several  pretensions. 
If,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  a  nihnoire 
of  this  sort,  a  decision  had  already  been  given 
by  a  court  of  the  first  instance,  the  evidence 
would  of  course  be  exhibited  and  commented 
upon  :  and  by  this  means,  supposing  mimoires 
publislied  on  botli  sides  (as  would  naturally  be 
the  case),  the  efl'ect,  and  in  some  respects  more 
than  the  effect,  of  an  English  trial,  would  be 
produced.  Supposing  even  the  publication  of 
the  viimoirc  antecedent  to  the  commencement 
of  the  cause,  the  attention  of  the  public  would 
at  any  rate  be  drawn  to  it,  and  a  guard  be  thus 
set  upon  the  probity  of  the  judge. 

A  circumstance  that  rendered  the  demand 
for  this  guard  more  particularly  urgent,  was 
the  practice  of  solicitation  :  a  practice  not  only 
tolerated,  but  in  a  manner  necessitated :  by 
which  was  meant  that  of  paying  a  visit  to  the 
judge,  out  of  court  and  in  secret,  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  his  favour,  and  beg  his  vote  and  in- 
terest in  favour  of  the  solicitant  or  his  friend. 
Money,  or  anything  to  be  bought  for  money, 
was  not  to  be  offered :    but  neither  sex  was  ex- 
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eluded,  either  by  law  or  custom :  and  the  ad- 
vantage afforded  by  beauty  on  such  occasions 
was  too  palpable  to  be  neglected,  and  too  noto- 
rious to  be  denied.  The  other  circumstances 
contributed  to  enhance  the  mischief:  the  tu- 
multuous multitude  of  the  judges,  a  circum- 
stance by  which  the  idea  of  individual  respon- 
sibility was  in  a  manner  obliterated ;  the  com- 
mon interest  possessed  by  the  judgesof  a  superior 
court,  as  members  of  a  political  body ;  and  the 
constitution  of  the  state,  which  exempted  them 
from  any  such  prosecutions  as  that  which,  under 
the  name  of  impeachment,  English  judges  are 
exposed  to  undergo,  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  sovereign  body,  with  the 
members  of  the  others  for  their  judges. 

In  England,  if  a  man  who  had  a  cause  de- 
pending before  a  judge  should  have  the  option 
forced  upon  him,  either  to  spit  in  the  judge's 
face,  or  to  wait  upon  him  to  solicit  him  in  the 
ci-devant  French  stile,  he  would  probably 
choose  the  first  mode  of  helping  his  cause  as 
the  least  dangerous  of  the  two.  I  can  speak 
only  from  conjecture :  for,  as  both  compliments 
are  equally  unexampled,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  from  experience. 

In  England,  publications  of  the  cases  of  liti- 
gant parties  are  altogether  unusual,  and,  if  dis- 
tributed for  any  such  purpose  as  that  of  influ- 
encing the  decision  of  the  jury,  would  be  liable 
to  be  treated  on  the  footing  of  an  offence  against 
justice.  The  censure  thus  passed  upon  the 
practice  in  England  is  grounded  on  reasons 
which  pass  no  condemnation  on  the  practice 
just  described  as  prevailing  formerly  in  France. 

1 .  In  the  first  place,  in  England  there  is  no 
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such  demand  and  use  for  it  as  that  which  has 
already  been  exhibited  as  resulting  from  it  in 
France.  No  solicitations  :  judges  acting  singly, 
whose  conduct,  without  the  need  of  any  such 
occasional  lights,  is  transparent  on  every  occa- 
sion and  on  every  point. 

2.  In  England,  the  ground  for  the  prohibi- 
tion put  upon  these  ex  parte  publications,  is 
the  danger  of  their  exercising  an  undue  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  the  jury.  This  reason, 
whatsoever  may  be  the  force  of  it,  had  no  ap- 
plication to  the  judicial  establishment  as  con- 
stituted in  France.  On  professional  and  culti- 
vated minds,  engaged  by  the  necessity  of  office 
to  procure  the  whole  mass  of  evidence  and 
argument,  the  premature  exhibition  of  a  part 
would  rather  be  turned  aside  from  as  useless, 
than  apprehended  by  anybody  as  dangerous. 
It  was  to  the  eye  of  the  public  at  large,  and 
not  to  the  eye  of  any  person  whose  office  called 
on  him  to  act  in  the  character  of  a  judge,  that 
these  statements  were  addressed.  In  what  way 
could  the  probity  of  the  judge  be  endangered 
by  receiving  at  one  time  a  part  of  those  docu- 
ments, the  whole  of  which  would  come  before 
him  of  course?  Even  in  England,  the  reason 
on  which  the  prohibition  relies  for  its  support 
has  more  of  surface  than  of  substance  in  it. 
The  representations  given  by  publications  of 
this  sort  will  of  course  be  partial  ones :  the 
colour  given  to  them  will  be  apt  to  be  inflam- 
matory :  the  judgment  of  a  jury  will  be  apt  to 
be  deceived,  and  their  affections  engaged  on  the 
wrong  side.  Partial?  yes:  but  can  anything 
in  these  printed  arguments  be  more  partial  than 
the  viva  voce  oratory  of  the  advocates  on  that 
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same  side  will  be  sure  to  be  ?  The  dead  letter 
cannot  avoid  allowing  full  time  for  reflection : 
the  vivd  voce  declamation  allows  of  none.  The 
written  argument  may  contain  allegations  with- 
out proofs :  true :  but  is  not  the  spoken  argu- 
ment just  as  apt  to  do  the  same?  When,  of  the 
previous  statement  given  by  the  leading  ad- 
vocate, any  part  remains  uiisupported  by  evi- 
*  dence,  the  judge  of  course  points  out  the 
fiBiilure:  whatever  effect  this  indication  has  on 
the  jury,  in  the  way  of  guarding  them  against 
that  source  of  delusion  in  spoken  arguments, 
would  it  have  less  efficacy  in  the  case  of  written 
ones? 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


ERRATA  ET  CORRIGENDA  TO  VOLUME  I 


—  6  after  The  insert  main, 

—  6  for  three  put  four, 
— •     8  for  two  put  three, 

—  20  for  three  put  four, 

—  20  after  remits  insert  the  following  paragraph : — 
'  To  give  instructions,  pointing  out  the  means,  by 

which,  of  such  masses  or  articles  of  evidence  as 
each  case  may  require,  the  existence  and  forth' 
'  comingness  may  most  eflfectually  be  securedf.  To 
secure  its  existence  is  (it  will  be  seen)  in  a  more 
particular  manner,  the  work  of  the  legislator :  to 
wit,  by  means  of  arrangements  of  a  general  na- 
ture: as  to  which  see  what  is  said  under  the 
head  of  pre-appointed  evidence:  to  secure  its 
forthcomvngnesSf  under  the  direction  of  the  legis- 
lator, is  the  work  of  a  judge,  operating  towards 
that  end  in  each  individual  case :  in  this  may  be 
seen  one  of  the  main  problems,  the  solution  of 
which  is  here  attempted. 

1  —  23  after  truth,  insert  or  say  the  trustworthiness, 

1  —  23  for  one  put  another, 

1  —  24  for  two  put  three. 

2  —     1  for  second  put  third, 
2  —     7  for  the  other  put  another, 
2  —     8  for  two  put  three,  ' 
2  —  10  for  third  put  fourth;  (or  three  put  four. 

23  —     3  after  The  class  dele  to  line  12— fre  crushed. 
26  —  17  for  compensation  put  satisfaction. 

32  —  26  for  either  put  each, 

33  —  25  for- form  put  force. 

34  —  12  after  the  word  end  insert  *,  and  at  bottom,  in 
form  of  a  note: — Evils  opposite  to  rectitude  of 
decision  are,  1 .  Misdecision ;  2.  Non-decision. 
Correspondent  to  these  evils  are  so  many 
branches  of  the  direct  end,  which  may  accorcf* 
ingly  be  termed  each  of  them  a  direct  end, 
making  two  instead  of  one. 
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36  —  31  after  evidence  insert  *,  and  at  bottom  a  note  in 
these  words:— It  belongs  to  substantive  law; 
though  by  judges,  its  makers,  the  matter  in 
question  is,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  pre- 
sented to  view  as  if  it  belonged  to  procedure — 
that  is  to  say,  to  adjective  law.  See  a  note  on 
this  subject  by  the  Editor  in  another  volume,  as 
per  index. 

45  —  29  for  to  have  put  cu  having . 

45  —  35  for  to  have  put  as  fiaving. 

47  —   11   for  £rc.  put  6  Motives:  that  is  to  soy,  desires;  or 

say,  ideiu  of  pleasures  or  painSy  considered  as  giv- 
ing birth  to  volitionsy  and  thence  to  physical  facts. 
For  an  enwneration  of  9eventeen  distingnishabU 
phychological  facts,  see  Ckrestomaihia,     11.  143. 

48  —  29  for  relaiive  position  put  posi^on  relative. 

52  —  21  after  question  insert  or  in  the  state,  real  or  sup- 
posed, of  this  or  tliat  object  belonging  to  the  class 
of  things, 

52  —  22  before  The  insert  Where  the  object  belofigs  to  the 

class  of  persons. 

53  —  24  inseri  written  evidence,  wluch  is  persoa^}^  delivered 

through  the  medium  of  real.  Under  the  name  of 
quasi- written,  include  discourse  designated  by 
permanent  signs,  brought  into  existence  by  opera- 
tions any  other  than  that  of  writing:  such  as 
printing,  engraving,  painting,  ^c. 
62  —  1  for  by  put  from. 
67  —     4  for  by  put  from. 

06  —   14  for  trustworthy  put  untrustworthy,  so  it  be  not  in- 
credible. 
01  —  16  after  all  insert  6c ing. 
98  —  14  for  the  put  that  same, 
103  -—     7  for  be  destroyed  put  not  be  encreased. 
120  —   11   after  end,  insert  On  this  supposition, 
127  —  line  the  last,  add — /Is  to  this,  see  Introduction  to 

Morals  and  Legislation,  Chap,  II. 
148  —  after  coin  insert  or  matters  employed  as  substitutes  to  it 
152  —  16  diher  indifference 'insert  sinister  interest. 
154  —  35  before  Tfie  insert  To  the  present  purpose, 
191   —  line  the  last,  add — and  Table  of  Springs  of  Action. 
203  —  1 9  before  mendacity  insert  on  the  sort  of  occasion  in 

question. 
268  —  39  in  non-litigant  dele  nan. 
274  —     4  after  each  insert  of 


2fl8  —  24  ddu  word,  whether  IhU. 

302  —  7  for  inaecuTib/  put  in  secuiili/. 

307  —  32  after  or  put  if. 

329  —  7  for  tcoy  put  cole. 

333  —  7  for  (ft«  put  this. 

342  —  21  before  f«i/ini(Hiial  put  lAe. 

354  —  8  at^er  distohed  piil  than. 
362  —     1   for  Aim  put  it ;  line  3  for  him  put  if. 

381  ^  29  for  of  put  thoie  who  occupy. 

404  —  19  for  nur  put  not. 

40f>  —  14  ahet  render  msat  the  proprittif  of  it. 

455  —  line  the  last,  tvfter  word  inseTt  a  colon. 

(64  —  27  Tor  cavte  put  ends. 

481  —  24  after  interrogation  insert  being  such  that. 

461  —  25  delelAat. 

484  —  28  for  of  lOfficult  pul  dijficull  of. 
498  —     1   dele  /ind. 

518  —  20  {or  exemptiont  p»l  exentptara. 

518  —  23  (ov  eiemplion  put  exemplar. 

.520  —  18  for  are  pill  may  6e. 

.'J36  —  3)    for  a  principle  put  an  iniJruntral. 

542  —  6  before  Purpote  put  Object,  or  sag ;  and  for  2  put  I . 

,i42  —  5  after  ecidenM  insert  O/mcA  q/'ttwe  ofc;ec(«  wpa- 
riUelg. 
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